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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


As  a  piT^faoc  to  the  present  work,  which,  porhnps,  more 
thjiri  anothrr,  nnniires  one,  I  a(Muee  the  h'tter  of  a  frieim. 
hy  which  so  Kcriijiis  an  iin(U'rtakin;X  was  o<'ca.si()ne<l. 

*'  We  have  now,  my  dear  friend,  collected  tlie  tw«'lve  part*» 
of  your  |H)etical  works,  and,  on  rea<ling  them  thn>ngh,  fine» 
ninch  that  is  known,  much  that  is  nnknown  ;  while  much  that 
had  hi'cn  for};<)tt4'n  is  revived  l»y  this  collection.  These  twelve 
^olMmes  Ktjindin«^  before  us  in  unifonn  a|)|H?arance,  we  cannot 
icfrain  from  rei^ardinjj:  as  a  whole  :  and  one  wouhl  like  to 
sketch  therefrom  some  imaj^e  of  the  author  and  his  talent«. 
Hut  it  cannot  Ikj  denied,  considering;  the  vij^^or  with  which  he 
l)e<;an  his  literary  career,  and  the  leni^th  of  time  which  has 
since  elapsed,  that  a  dozi'u  small  volumes  must  appear  incom- 
mensurate. Nor  can  one  forji^et,  that,  with  resjH'ct  to  the 
detached  pi<»cj'S,  they  have  mostly  l»een  called  lorth  hy  spt'cial 
occasions,  and  rcMect  particular  cxtiTual  ohjects,  as  well  as 
distinct  jjrades  of  inward  culture ;  while  it  is  equally  clear, 
that  t4'miM)rary  moral  and  U'sthetic  maxims  !ind  conviction« 
prevail  in  them.  As  a  wIujIc,  however,  these  pHxluctions 
remain  without  connection  ;  nay,  it  is  often  dilllcult  to  ludievc 
that  they  emanati'  from  one  and  the  same  writer. 

'*  Your  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  have  not  relin«piishe«l  the 
liKpiiry,  and  try,  as  they  beconu'  moiv  closely  aiipiainted  with 
your  mode  of  life  an<l  thou<j;ht,  to  j,^uess  many  a  riddle,  to  solve 
niany  a  problem  ;  indeed,  with  the  assistance  of  an  oM  likinir. 
ami  a  connection  of  many  yeai-s'  standintj,  they  fmd  a  charm 
even  in  the  dilli<ulties  which  present  themselves.  Yet  a  little 
assistanci'  here  and  there  woulil  not  Ik«  unac(*i>ptable,  and  you 
«•aimot  wi'll  refuse  this  to  our  friendly  entreaties. 

"The  first  thinj;,  then,  we  nipiire,  is  that  your  |KH'Ucal 
works,  arraii'^c«!  in  the  late  edition  acconlinj;  to  »ome  in- 
ternal relations,  may  be  presented  by  you  in  chn)nohnjieaI 
onler,  and  that  the  states  of  life  and  feeling  which  atfunleü 
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the  examples  that  influenced  3^ou,  and  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples by  which  you  were  governed,  may  be  imparted  in 
some  kind  of  connection.  Bestow  this  labor  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  limited  circle,  and  perhaps  it  may  give  rise  to 
something  that  will  be  entertaining  and  useful  to  an  exten- 
sive one.  The  author,  to  the  most  advanced  period  of  his 
life,  should  not  relinquish  the  advantage  of  communicating, 
even  at  a  distance,  with  those  whom  affection  binds  to  hhn ; 
and  if  it  is  not  granted  to  every  one  to  step  forth  anew,  at  a 
certain  age,  with  surprising  and  powerful  productions,  yet 
just  at  that  period  of  life,  when  knowledge  is  most  perfect, 
and  consciousness  most  distinct,  it  must  be  a  very  agreeable 
ana  i*e-animatm^  task  to  treat  former  creations  as  new  mat- 
ter, ana  work  tliem  up  into  a  kind  of  Last  Part,  which  may 
serve  once  more  for  the  edification  of  those  who  have  been 
previously  edified  with  and  by  the  artist." 

This  desire,  so  kindly  expressed,  immediately  awakened 
witbin  me  an  inclination  to  comply  with  it :  for  if,  in  the 
early  years  of  life,  our  passions  lead  us  to  follow  our  own 
course,  and,  in  order  not  to  swerve  from  it,  we  impatiently 
repel  the  demands  of  others  ;  so,  in  our  later  days,  it  becomes 
highly  advantageous  to  us,  should  any  sympathy  excite  and 
determine  us,  cordially,  to  new  activity.  I  therefore  instantly 
undertook  the  preparatory  labor  of  separating  the  poems,  both 
great  and  small,  of  my  twelve  volumes,  and  of  arranging 
them  according  to  years.  I  strove  to  recall  the  times  and 
circumstances  under  which  each  had  been  produced.  But  the 
task  soon  grew  more  difliicult,  as  full  explanatory  notes  and 
illustrations  were  necessary  to  fill  up  the  chasms  between  those 
which  had  already  been  given  to  the  world.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  all  on  which  I  had  originally  exercised  myself  were 
wanting,  many  that  had  been  begun  and  not  finished  were 
also  wanting,  and  of  many  that  were  finished  even  the  external 
form  had  completely  disappeared,  having  since  been  entirely 
reworked  and  cast  into  a  different  shape.  Besides,  I  had  also 
to  call  to  mind  how  I  had  labored  in  the  sciences  and  other 
arts,  and  what,  in  such  apparently  foreign  departments,  both 
individually  and  in  conjunction  with  friends,  I  had  practised 
in  silence,  or  had  laid  before  the  public. 

All  tliis  I  wished  to  introduce  by  degrees  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  well-wishers,  but  my  efforts  and  reflections  alwajs 
led  me  farther  on  ;  since  while  I  was  anxious  to  comply  with 
that  very  considerate  request,  and  labored  to  set  forth  iu 
succession  my  internal  emotions,  external  influences,  and  the 
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steps  which,  theoretically  and  practically,  I  had  trrw!,  I  wiui 

rarricd  out  of  my  narrow  privat«*  sphere  iiilo  tiic  wirjr  world. 
'J'hc  iina^t'H  of  a  Imudred  important  men,  who  eitlur  direeily 
or  indirectly  had  influenced  me,  presented  themselvcH  to  my 
view  ;  and  ev«'n  tiie  prodi^^ious  movements  of  the  preat  |h>- 
litical  world,  which  had  operated  most  extensively  n|M>n  me, 
as  well  as  upon  the  whole  mass  of  my  contemporari«»«,  had  to 
he  partieiilarly  considered.  For  this  seemH  to  f»e  the  main 
ohjiM't  of  biography,  —  to  cxhihit  the  man  in  relation  to  the 
features  of  his  time,  and  to  show  to  what  extent  tht'V  have 
opiKJsed  or  favored  his  progress  ;  what  view  of  mankin«!  and 
the  world  Ik;  has  formed  from  them,  and  how  far  he  himsrlf, 
if  an  artist,  poet,  or  author,  may  externally  reflwt  them.  Hut 
for  this  is  required  what  is  scarcely  att'iinahle  ;  namely,  that 
the  individual  should  know  himself  and  his  ajre,  —  himsi-lf,  m) 
far  as  he  has  remain»*!  the  same  under  all  cireumstances  ; 
his  age,  as  that  which  carries  along  with  it,  det4>miineii  and 
fa.shions,  hoth  the  willini;  and  tlu*  unwilling  :  so  that  one  may 
venture  to  pronomn«',  that  any  person  horn  ten  yeare  earlier 
or  later  would  have  been  quite  a  different  being,  Iwth  a-s 
regards  his  own  culture  and  his  iufluencv  on  othei-s. 

In  tliis  manner,  from  sucii  relleetions  an«!  end«'avors,  from 
such  recollections  an«!  considerations,  arose  tlic  pi*esent<leline- 
ation  ;  and  from  this  point  «)f  view,  as  to  its  origin,  will  it  be 
the  best  enjo\ed  and  use«!,  and  most  imi>arlially  estimate«!. 
For  any  thing  further  it  may  be  ne«'dful  to  say,  particularly 
with  respect  to  tin-  half-poetieal,  half-historic,  mo<le  «)f  treat- 
ment, an  opporlunily  will,  no  doubt,  fre(|uently  ocx'ur  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative. 
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TIIUTII  AND  FICTION  IlllATLNÜ  IÜ  MY  LIIL 


PART  THE   PIP.ST. 

'  'O    fi^    iapil(    ui'dpunof    oi    natAfitrai, 

FIRST    r,OOK. 

On  tin»  2ftth  of  Anfällst,  ITI'J,  at  niifl-rlay,  as  tlip  clock 
Ktnuk  Iwrlvc,  I  cann'  into  tlu'  world,  at  Frmikfoit-iHi-the- 
Maiii.  My  horoscope  was  |)ro|)ili«)iis :  the  sun  stood  in  the 
ßij^n  of  the  Virj^in.  and  had  culminatiMl  for  the  day:  Jupiter 
and  \'rinis  lookcil  on  liini  with  a  friendly  eye,  and  Miicury 
not  a<lvi'isely  ;  whik,'  Satnrn  and  Mars  kept  tlieinstdves  in- 
different; the  moon  ah>ne,  jnst  fnll,  exerted  the  power  of 
her  reMeetion  all  tlie  more,  as  she  had  thiMi  reached. her  plan- 
etary honr.  She  (»pposed  hei-self,  therefore,  to  my  hirth, 
whieii  conld  not  be  a<M'on)plislietl  initil  this  honr  was  pasM-d. 

riiese  ^ood  aspects,  which  the  astrolo;iei"H  mnna«j;ed  sni)- 
r^riph-ntly  to  reckon  very  anspieions  for  me,  may  have  hecn 
the  eanses  of  my  preservation  ;  for,  thron«;!!  the  nnskilful- 
ncss  of  the  midwife,  I  came  into  the  world  as  dead;  and 
only  aft4M-  varions  efforts  was  I  enaMed  to  see  the  lijjht. 
This  (>vent,  which  had  pnt  (»in*  hnnselmld  into  Hoi-e  straits, 
tnrned  to  the  a<lvanta^e  of  my  fellow-eitizcns,  inasnmch  as 
my  j^ramlfather,  the  Srlinlth*'iss,^  .lohn  Wolffian«;  Textor, 
t«>ok  o('ea>i»»n  from  it  to  have  an  urmurhfur  apiniinted,  and 
to  intuxlnee,  or  revive,  the  tnition  of  midwiven,  wliicli  may 
ha\r  done  some  «;oo«|  to  thosr  who  were  lH»rn  afti-r  me. 

When  we  (U'sire  to  recall  what  hapiK'iutl  to  us  in  the 
«arlii'Ht  |M'rio<l  of  youth,  it  often  iuip|HMiH  llial  we  confound 

*   A  ililrf  jiiiliti'  ui  ai(i|{Ulr»(v  of  Uh>  IuWII. 
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what  wc  have  heard  from  others  with  that  which  we  really 
possess  from  our  own  direct  experience.  AYithon^,  therefore, 
instituting  a  very  close  investigation  into  the  point,  which, 
after  all,  could  lead  to  nothing,  I  am  conscious  that  we  lived 
in  an  old  house,  which,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  adjoining 
liouses,  that  had  been  opened  into  each  other.  A  winding 
staircase  led  to  rooms  on  different  levels,  and  the  unevenness 
of  the  stories  was  remedied  by  steps.  For  us  children, — a 
younger  sister  and  myself,  —  the  favorite  resort  was  a  spa- 
cious floor  below,  near  the  door  of  which  was  a  large  wooden 
lattice  that  allowed  us  direct  communication  with  the  street 
and  open  air.  A  bird-cage  of  this  sort,  with  which  many 
houses  were  provided,  was  called  a  frame  (Geräms).  The 
women  sat  in  it  to  sew  and  knit ;  the  cook  picked  her  salad 
there  ;  female  neighbors  chatted  with  each  other ;  and  the 
streets  consequently,  in  the  fuie  season,  wore  a  southern 
aspect.  One  felt  at  ease  while  in  communication  with  the 
public.  We  children,  too,  by  means  of  these  frames,  were 
brought  into  contact  with  our  neighbors,  of  whom  three 
brothers  Von  Ochsenstein,  the  surviving  sons  of  the  de- 
ceased SchaUheiss^  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  won 
my  love,  and  occupied  and  diverted  themselves  with  me  in 
many  ways. 

Our  family  liked  to  fell  of  all  sorts  of  waggeries  to  which 
I  was  enticed  by  these  otherwise  grave  and  solitary  men. 
Let  one  of  these  pranks  suffice  for  all.  A  crockery-fair  had 
just  been  held,  from  which  not  only  our  kitchen  had  been 
supplied  for  a  while  with  articles  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
but  a  great  deal  of  small  gear  of  the  same  ware  had  been 
purchased  as  playthings  for  us  children.  One  fine  after- 
noon, when  every  thing  was  quiet  in  the  house,  I  whiled 
away  the  time  with  my  pots  and  dishes  in  the  frame,  and, 
finding  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  got  out  of  them,  hurled 
one  of  them  into  the  street.  The  Von  Ochsensteins,  who 
saw  me  so  delighted  at  the  line  smash  it  made,  that  I  clapped 
my  hands  for  joy,  cried  out,  "Another."  I  was  not  long 
in  flinging  out  a  pot;  and,  as  they  made  no  end  to  their 
calls  for  more,  by  degrees  the  whole  collection,  platters,  pip- 
kins, mugs  and  all,  were  dashed  upon  the  pavement.  My 
neighbors  continued  to  express  their  approbation,  and  I  was 
highly  delighted  to  give  them  pleasure.  But  my  stock  was 
exliausted  ;  and  still  they  shouted,  "More."  1  ran,  there- 
fore, stiaight  to  the  kitchen,  and  l)rought  the  earthenware, 
which  produced  a  still  livelier  spectacle   iu  breaking;    and 
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thiiK  I  kept  ninniii^  Imckwards  and  fonvard«,  fcUhinp  ono 
j)lato  lifU'i  aiiotluT,  an  I  ((»nld  nacli  It  from  whrn«  tlii-y  hUxhI 
ill  rows  on  l\\v  slu'lf.  Iliil,  as  that  clid  not  satisfy  my  amli- 
oncc,  I  (U'V<>U<1  all  tin;  ware  that  I  roiiUl  dra;^  out  to  Himilar 
dc'stnictioii.  It  u:ls  not  till  aft4*rwards  that  any  oiic  apiM-ar**«! 
to  himhrand  forhid.  Tin-  mis<hit'f  wxs  done;  and,  in  place 
of  HO  much  hrokrn  crfH'ki'ry,  tlwre  wiis  at  least  a  ludicrou» 
story,  in  which  the  roguish  authors  took  8(K.'eial  delight  to 
the  end  of  their  days. 

My  father's  mother,  for  it  wa.s  lier  house  in  whieh  we 
dwelt,  lived  in  ft  large  l)a<k-r(^>m  directly  on  the  ground- 
Hoor ;  and  we  were  accustomid  to  carry  on  our  sports  even 
up  to  her  chair,  and,  wlun  she  was  ill,  up  to  her  l»cd>.ide.  I 
rememher  her,  ns  it  were,  a  spirit,  —  a  handsome,  thin 
woman,  always  neatly  dressed  in  white.  Mihi,  gentle,  an<l 
kind,  she  luus  ever  remained  in  my  memory. 

The  street  in  whi<*h  our  house  was  situated  pa.ssed  by  tlio 
name  of  the  Stag-Ditch  ;  but,  as  neither  stags  nor  ditcheH 
weie  to  be  si'cn,  we  wished  to  have  the  term  explained. 
They  tohl  us  that  our  house  bt(K>d  on  n  8|>ot  that  was  onco 
outside  th«'  city,  and  that,  wlirn-  the  stm-t  now  was,  there 
iiad  formerly  lieeu  a  ditch,  in  which  a  number  of  stags  were 
kept.  These  sUigs  were  preserved  and  fed  here  because  tho 
senate,  every  year,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  feasted 
pul)licly  on  a  stag,  which  was  therefore  always  at  hand  in 
the  ditch  for  such  a  festival,  in  case  princes  or  knights  inter- 
fered with  the  city's  right  of  chase  outside,  or  the  wall«* 
were  encompassed  <»r  lu'sieged  by  an  enemy.  This  pleased 
us  nnu'h,  and  we  wished  that  such  a  lair  for  t:ime  aninwiln 
could  have  been  seen  in  our  times. 

The  back  of  the  house,  from  the  second  story  particularly, 
commandid  a  very  pleasant  prospect  over  an  almost  inuneas- 
urable  <'Xtent  of  neighlM>ring  gardens,  stretching  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  city.  Hut,  alas!  in  tran.sforming  what  were 
on(*(>  pubTu*  grounds  into  private  gardens,  oiu*  house,  and 
some  othei*H  lying  towanls  the  corner  of  liie  Htn»et,  had  Ihvh 
nmch  stinte<l ;  since  the  housrs  t<»war<ls  the  horse-market 
had  appropriated  .spacious  out-hoUM'S  and  laigi*  gaidens  to 
themselves,  while  a  tolerably  high  wall  shut  us  out  from 
these  .adjacent  paradises. 

(hi  the  second  lliM)r  WAS  A  rtHHU  whieh  was  calle<l  tho 
garden-room,  becnuse  they  luul  there  endeaxim'd  to  supply 
the  want  of  a  garden  bv  means  of  a  few  plants  plaeeil  U'fon^ 
the  window.      A>  I  «new  old»  i .  it  was  thru-  that    1    made   mv 
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favorite,  not  melancholy,  but  somewhat  sentimental,  retreat. 
Over  those  gardens,  beyond  the  city's  walls  and  ramparts, 
might  be  seen  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  the  same  which 
stretches  towards  Höchst.  In  the  summer  season  I  com- 
monly learned  my  lessons  there,  and  watched  the  thunder- 
storms, but  could  never  look  my  fill  at  the  setting  sun, 
which  went  down  directly  opposite  my  windows.  And  when, 
at  the  same  time,  I  saw  the  neighbors  wandering  through 
their  gardens,  taking  care  of  their  flowers,  the  children  play- 
ins:,  parties  of  friends  enjoying  themselves,  and  could  hear 
the  bowls  rolHng  and  the  ninepins  dropping,  it  early  excited 
within  me  a  feeling  of  solitude,  and  a  sense  of  vague  longing 
resulting  from  it,  which,  conspiring  with  the  seriousness  and 
awe  implanted  in  me  by  nature,  exerted  its  influence  at  an 
early  age,  and  showed  itself  more  distinctly  in  after-years. 

The  old,  many-cornered,  and  gloomy  arrangement  of  the 
house  was,  moreover,  adapted  to  awaken  dread  and  terror 
in  cliildisli  minds.  ünfortunatel3%  too,  the  principle  of  dis- 
cipline, that  young  persons  should  be  early  deprived  of  all 
fear  for  the  awful  and  invisible,  and  accustomed  to  the  terri- 
ble, still  prevailed.  We  children,  therefore,  were  compelled 
to  sleep  alone ;  and  when  we  found  this  impossible,  and 
softly  slipped  from  our  beds,  to  seek  the  society  of  the  se*-- 
vants  and  maids,  our  father,  with  his  dressing-gown  turned 
inside  out,  which  disguised  him  sufficiently  for  the  purpose, 
placed  himself  in  the  way,  and  frightened  us  back  to  our 
resting-places.  The  evil  effect  of  this  any  one  may  imagine. 
How  is  he  who  is  encompassed  \vith  a  double  terror  to  be 
emancipated  from  fear?  My  mother,  always  cheerful  and 
gay,  and  willing  to  render  others  so,  discovered  a  much 
better  pedagogical  expedient.  She  managed  to  gain  her 
end  by  rewards.  It  was  the  season  for  peaches,  the  plenti- 
ful enjoyment  of  which  she  promised  us  every  morning  if 
we  overcame  our  fears  during  tlie  night.  In  this  way  she 
succeeded,  and  both  parties  were  satisfied. 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  my  eyes  were  chiefly  attracted 
by  a  series  of  Roman  views,  with  which  my  father  had  orna- 
mented an  ante-room.  They  were  engravings  by  some  of 
the  accomplished  predecessors  of  Piranesi,  who  well  under- 
stood perspective  and  architecture,  and  whose  touches  were 
clear  ami  excellent.  There  I  saw  every  day  tl\e  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  tlio  ('olosseum,  the  l^iazza  of  St.  Peter's,  and  St. 
Peter's  Chuich,  within  and  without,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  many  othei-  places.     These  images  imi)ressed  themselves 
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deeply  upon  nic,  and  my  otlnrwiMC  very  I;uoiiic  fatlni  wiwi 
often  MO  kin«l  .'is  to  furnish  «Ir.sriipiions  of  the  «*I»j«mI.s.  Ilia 
partiality  for  llie  Italian  lan'jnai^e,  and  for  ovci-y  lliing  \tvr- 
tainin'4  to  Italy,  was  very  de<*idtMl.  A  small  eolli-etion  of 
mariiii-s  and  natural  ruriosities,  wliieli  lie  had  luou;;ht  with 
him  thence,  he  often  hIiowiiI  to  uh  ;  and  he  devotc?<l  a  jjreat 
l)art  of  his  time  to  a  drseriplion  of  his  travels,  writtm  in 
Italian,  the  copyinj;  and  eorreetion  of  which  he  shiwly  and 
accurately  complete«!,  in  several  parcels,  with  his  own  hand. 
A  lively  oM  teacher  of  Italian,  called  (riovina//i.  w.is  of 
service  to  him  in  this  work.  The  ohl  man,  moreover,  did 
not  sin«?  hadly,  and  my  mother  every  «lay  nuist  nee«ls  .ac«*om- 
pany  him  and  hers(>lf  n|>on  the  clavichor«! ;  and  thus  I 
speedily  learned  tin«  "  Solitano  bosco  onibroso,**  so  as  to 
know  it  l»y  heart  l)ef«)re  I  und«'rst«MKl  it. 

My  father  was  alto;r(.ihcr  of  a  «lidactic  turn,  and  in  his  re- 
tir«'ment  from  l»usin«'.ss  lik«'d  to  comnnmicale  to  others  what 
he  knew  or  was  aide  to  <lo.  Thus,  «lurin|4  the  lirst  veal's  of 
their  niarriapje,  he  ha<l  k«*pt  my  mother  busily  enj^apnl  in 
writinir,  playin«;  the  clavichord,  and  sinjxin.l?«  by  whi<*h  nutans 
she  ha«l  been  laid  under  th«'  n«'cessity  of  a<(|uirin^  some  knowl- 
edge an«l  a  slij^ht  r«'a«lin«'ss  in  the  Italian  tonjjue. 

(li'in'rally  we  passed  all  our  leisure  lK>urs  with  my  ixr^^ud- 
motlier,  in  wh«>se  .spaiious  apartment  we  foun«!  plenty  «>f  rooni 
for  our  spoils.  She  conlri  v««<l  to  enjjajje  us  with  vari«)us  tritlt^s, 
and  to  re^^ah«  us  with  all  sorts  of  ni«*«»  nunsels.  Hut,  one 
Christmas  eveninir,  siie  crowned  all  her  kind  de«-ds  by  having 
n  puppet-sh«)w  «'\liibitt»d  before  us,  and  thus  unfolding  a  new 
w«)rld  in  the  «»Id  honse.  This  unexp«M't«'d  drama  attracte<l 
our  young  mimts  w  ith  great  force  ;  u|H»n  the  lH)y  parti«*ularly 
it  nuule  a  v«'ry  strong  impression,  which  c«)ntiiuie«l  to  vibrate 
with  a  gn-at  and  lasting  «'fleet. 

The  littli'  stag«',  with  its  spee«'hless  iH'i"sonages,  which  at  the 
outset  Im«!  «mly  been  exhibite«!  to  us,  but  was  afterwanis 
giv«'n  ()v«'r  for  our  own  use  and  «liamatic  vivilhation,  was 
prized  more  highly  by  us  children,  as  it  was  tin»  la.st  UMpiest 
«>f  «)ur  g<M»d  grandnu)tlH'r,  whom  «*ncroa«'liing  «liseas««  lirst  w  ith- 
dr«'w  from  our  sight,  »n«l  «leath  next  tore  away  fn»m  our  hearts 
forev«'r.  Ib-r  d»'parture  was  of  still  more  iin|M)rtance  to 
our  family,  as  it  drew  after  it  a  c«>inplele  chang««  in  «»ur  nm- 
dition. 

As  lon'4  as  my  gran«bnotli«T  Iivo<l,  my  father  liml  i>  I 

from  changing  or  lenovatiu'^   the  house,  eviMi  in  the  ^ 
parti«>ular  ;  th«)ugh  it  was  known  that  he  ha«l  pretty  large  plans 
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of  building,  which  were  now  immediately  begun.  In  Frank- 
fort, as  in  many  other  old  towns,  whenanybody  putupa  wooden 
structure,  he  ventured,  for  the  sake  of  space,  to  make,  not 
only  the  first,  but  each  successive,  story  project  over  the  lower 
one,  by  which  means  narrow  streets  especially  were  rendered 
somewhat  dark  and  confined.  At  last  a  law  was  passed,  that 
every  one  putting  up  a  new  house  from  the  ground,  should 
confine  his  projections  to  the  first  upper  story,  and  carry  tiie 
others  up  perpendicularl3\  My  father,  that  he  might  not  lose 
the  pro jectmg,  space  in  the  second  story,  caring  little  for  out- 
ward architectural  appearance,  and  anxious  only  for  the  good 
and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  interior,  resorted  to  the 
expedient  which  others  had  employed  before  him,  of  propping 
the  upper  part  of  the  house,  until  one  part  after  another  had 
been  removed  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  a  new  house,  as 
it  were,  inserted  in  its  place.  Thus,  while  comparatively  none 
of  the  old  structure  remained,  the  new  one  merely  passed  for 
a  repair.  Now,  as  the  tearing  down  and  building  up  was  done 
gradually,  m}^  father  determined  not  to  quit  the  house,  that  he 
might  better  direct  and  give  his  orders ;  as  he  possessed  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  building.  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  not  suffer  his  family  to  leave  him.  This 
new  epoch  was  very  surprising  and  strange  for  the  children. 
To  see  the  rooms  in  which  thej^  had  so  often  been  confined  and 
pestered  with  wearisome  tasks  and  studies,  the  passages  they 
had  played  m,  the  walls  which  had  always  been  kept  so  care- 
fully clean,  all  falling  before  the  mason's  hatchet  and  the 
carpenter's  axe,  —  and  that  from  the  bottom  upwards  ;  to  float 
as  it  were  in  the  air,  propped  up  hy  beams,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  constantly  confined  to  a  certain  lesson  or  definite  task, — 
all  this  produced  a  commotion  in  our'j^oung  heads  that  was  not 
easily  settled.  But  the  young  people  felt  the  inconvenience 
less,  because  they  had  somewhat  more  space  for  play  than  be- 
fore, and  had  many  opportunities  of  swinging  on  beams,  and 
playing  at  see-saw  with  the  boards. 

At  first  my  fatlier  obstinately  persisted  in  carrying  out  his 
plan  ;  but  when  at  last  even  the  roof  was  partly  removed,  and 
the  rain  reached  our  beds,  in  spite  of  the  carpets  that  had 
been  taken  up,  converted  into  tarpaulin,  and  stretched  over 
as  a  defence,  he  determined,  though  reluctantly,  that  the 
children  should  be  intrusted  for  a  time  to  some  kind  friends, 
who  liad  already  offered  their  services,  and  sent  to  a  public 
school. 

This  transition  was  rather  unpleasant;   for,  when  the  cliil- 
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(Ircii,  who  li.'id  all  aloii^  Ixcn  kr|)t  at  hoiiic  in  a  '  f.  «I, 
l»iin',    rrliiM'<l,    y«.'t    strict     nianiHT,    wt-ri*     tiirown  ^   a 

null?  mass  of  younj?  cnrnturcs,  tlu-y  were  com|K*lle(t  iiiiez- 
pcctrdly  to  HufTiT  rvt'iv  tliinL?  from  tln"  viil«^ar,  li:ul,  and  i'wn 
hast;,  Hincc  tlu-y  lacked  h<Hh  wi-apoiis  and  skill  to  piot^-ct 
tlifinselves. 

It  was  properly  ahoiit  this  period  that  I  tir^t  heiaju«.* 
aecpiainted  with  my  native  city,  which  1  btrolled  over  witli 
more  and  more  freedom,  in  every  direction,  ftometimen 
alone,  and  sometimes  in  the  company  of  lively  companions. 
To  convey  to  others  in  any  dcj^rec  the  injpression  made  U|h>u 
me  by  thes«;  j^ravc  und  revered  hikjIh,  I  must  Ijere  intr«Mluce  a 
description  of  my  hirthplace,  as  in  its  ditferent  parts  it  was 
«iratluallv  unfolded  to  me.  What  I  liked  more  than  any  thin^ 
wa8,  to  promenade  on  the  great  hriflj^e  spanning  the  Main. 
Its  length,  its  lirmness,  and  its  tin»'  appi'unince,  rendered  it 
a  notahle  structure  ;  and  it  was,  l>esi«les,  almost  the  only 
memorial  K-ft  from  ancient  times  of  the  ^)recautions  due  from 
the  civil  government  to  its  citizens.  The  heautifid  stream 
above  and  below  liridge  attractt-d  my  eye;  and.  when  the  gilt 
weatlu'rcock  on  the  bri<lge-cross  glittere<l  in  the  sunshine,  I 
always  had  a  pleasant  feeling.  Generally  I  extended  my 
walk  throuLjh  Sachsenhausen,  and  for  a  /\ju'iitz*'r  was  feirietl 
eonifoitably  across  the  river.  I  was  now  again  on  this  side 
of  the  stream,  stole  along  to  the  wine-market,  and  admired 
the  mechanism  of  the  cranes  when  goo<ls  were  urdt>a<le«l. 
Hut  it  was  particularly  entiMtnining  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
market-boats,  from  which  so  many  and  such  extraordinary 
figures  were  seen  to  disembark.  On  entering  the  city,  the 
Saalhof,  which  at  least  stocxl  on  the  s[)ot  where  the  castle  of 
Emperor  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  was  re|>orted  to 
have  been,  was  greeted  every  time  with  profound  reven-nco.- 
Oni"  liked  to  lose  one's  self  in  the  old  tra»ling-town,  particidarly 
on  market-days,  among  the  en>wd  c<»llecle<l  alH)nt  the  chuivli 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  From  the  earlii'st  limes,  throngs  of 
buyers  and  sellers  had  gathered  there  ;  and  the  place  l»eing 
thus  occnpiiul,  it  was  not  easy  in  later  days  to  bring  alH)ut  a 
more  roomy  and  cheerful  arrangement.  The  b«M)ths  of  the  so- 
calh'd  J'fUrrrisrn  were  very  important  places  for  us  childivn, 
nnd  we  carried  many  a  1UUz>ni  to  them  in  onler  to  purih.'ist» 
sheets  of  colored  pa|H'r  stamped  with  gohl  animals  ;  though  one 
could  but  seldom  make  his  way  tlironi;li  the  narn>w,  <'n>wdi'<l, 
and  dirty  market-place.  1  call  to  mind,  also,  that  I  always 
tiew  past  the  adjoiinnu;  nu^at-stalls,  narrow  and  disgusting  as 
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they  were,  in  perfect  horror.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
Hill  {liömerberg)  was  a  most  delightful  place  for  walking. 
The  wa}'  to  the  New-Town,  along  by  the  new  shops,  was  always 
cheering  and  pleasant ;  yet  we  regretted  that  a  street  did  not 
lead  into  the  Zeil  by  the  Chnrch  of  Our  Lady,  and  that 
we  always  had  to  go  a  roundabout  way  by  the  Hasengasse 
or  the  Catherine  Gate.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  the  child's 
attention,  were  the  many  little  towns  within  the  town,  the 
fortresses  within  the  fortress;  viz.,  the  walled  monastic  en- 
closures, and  several  other  precincts,  remaining  from  earlier 
times,  and  more  or  less  like  castles,  —  as  the  Nuremberg  Court, 
the  Compostella,  the  Braunfels,  the  ancestral  house  of  the 
family  of  Stallburg,  and  several  strongholds,  in  later  days 
transformed  into  dwellings  and  warehouses.  No  architecture 
of  an  elevating  kind  was  then  to  be  seen  in  Frankfort ;  and 
every  thing  pointed  to  a  period  long  past  and  unquiet,  both 
for  town  and  district.  Gates  and  towers,  which  defined  the 
bounds  of  the  old  citj,  —  then.;  farther  on  again,  gates,  towers, 
walls,  bridges,  ramparts,  moats,  with  which  the  new  city  was 
encompassed,  —  all  showed,  but  too  plainl}^,  that  a  necessity 
for  guarding  the  common  weal  in  disastrous  times  had  in- 
duced these  arrangements,  that  all  the  squares  and  streets, 
even  the  newest,  broadest,  and  best  laid  out,  owed  their 
origin  to  chance  and  caprice,  and  not  to  any  regulating  mind. 
A  certain  liking  for  the  antique  was  thus  implanted  in  the 
boy,  and  was  specially  nourished  and  promoted  by  old  chron- 
icles and  woodcuts,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Grave  relating 
to  the  siege  of  Frankfort.  At  the  same  time  a  different  taste 
was  developed  in  him  for  observing  the  conditions  of  man- 
kind in  their  manifold  variety  and  naturalness,  without 
regard  to  their  importance  or  beauty.  It  was,  therefore, 
one  of  our  favorite  walks,  which  we  endeavored  to  take  now 
and  then  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  follow  the  circuit  of  the 
path  inside  the  city-walls.  Gardens,  courts,  and  back  build- 
ings extend  to  tlie  Zivinger ;  and  we  saw  many  thousand  peo- 
ple amid  their  little  domestic  and  secluded  circumstances. 
From  the  ornamental  and  show  gardens  of  the  rich,  to  the 
orchards  of  the  citizen,  anxious  about  his  necessities;  from 
thence  to  the  factories,  blcaching-grounds,  and  similar  estab- 
lishments, even  to  the  burying-grounds,  —  for  a  little  world  lay 
within  the  limits  of  the  city, —  we  passed  a  varied,  strange  spec- 
tacle, whicli  ciianged  at  every  step,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of 
which  our  childish  curiosity  was  never  satisfied.  In  fact,  the 
celebrated  Devil-uix)n-two-sticks,  when  he  lifted  the  roofs  of 
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Ma(lri<l  at  ni^lit,  .s<-an-(ly  di«!  iiiorr  for  liis  frirn«!  tliaii  wrui 
hcrt'  (loiio  for  11.^  in  tii(>  )»rii{lit  .siiiiMliinc  and  open  air.  'I'lir  ki'VH 
tiiat  were  to  \)v.  iiiadi*  mhc  of  in  tiii.s  journey,  to  ^ain  uh  a  pa.H- 
saii^i;  tliroii^l)  many  a  tower,  KÜiir,  and  {KKstcriif  were  in  tho 
hands  of  Hut  authorities,  whose  sulM>nhnate»  we  never  faih»<l 
to  <*oax  into  j^ood  humor. 

Hut  a  more  im)M)rtant,  an<1  in  one  sense  more  fniitfnl,  place 
for  us,  was  the  city-hall,  named  from  the  Ivomans.  In  itH 
lower  vault-Iik«'  rooms  we  liked  l>ut  t<M)  well  to  lose  oiuhelvi'.s. 
\VeohUiined  an  entrance,  too,  into  the  lari^e  and  very  simple 
bession-rooui  of  the  eouneil.  The  walls  a.s  well  as  the  an*lied 
Ci'ilin^  were  while,  thou{j;h  wain^eoted  to  a  eertain  height; 
and  the  whole  wjuj  without  a  traee  of  paintinjj,  or  any  kind 
of  carved  woik  ;  only,  liiL^li  up  on  the  middle  wall,  might  be 
read  tlii.>>  hrii-f  inscription  :  — 

**OiH»  niau'H  wonl  is  no  man's  word: 
Ju»ticc  needs  (hat  both  be  heard." 

After  the  most  ancient  fashion,  benches  wei-e  mnjjed 
around  the  wainscoliuij,  and  raised  one  step  al)Ove  the  floor 
for  the  ac<'ommodalion  of  the  members  of  the  a,ss«'ml>ly. 
This  readily  su;4;;ested  to  us  why  the  order  of  rank  in  our 
senate  wa.s  distributed  by  benches.  To  the  left  of  the  d<K)r, 
on  the  op|M)site  corner,  sal  the  SdiUßru  ;  in  the  corner  it.self 
the  tSchult/n'iss^  who  alone  had  a  small  table  before  him; 
those  of  the  second  bench  sat  in  the  space  to  his  left  as  far 
as  the  wall  to  where  the  windows  wen»;  while  alonir  the  win- 
dows ran  the  third  bench,  occupied  by  tiie  craft.Niuen.  In 
the  midst  of  the  hall  st<x>d  a  table  for  the  registrar  {Pt'otocul- 
ft  ihrer), 

Oiu'e  withm  the  ^ömkt,  we  iven  mingled  with  tJie  erowil 
at  111«'  audiences  of  the  bnigomastei"s.  Hut  whatever  relate«! 
lo  the  election  and  coronation  of  the  cmpi-rors  possessr«!  a 
greater  charnj.  Wi«  managed  l«)  gam  the  favor  of  llu«  kei'p- 
ci"8,  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  mount  the  new  gay  imjH'rial  stair- 
ease,  which  was  paiulc«!  in  fresco,  and  on  <»ther  o<*ca.sions 
closed  with  a  grating.  The  elc<'lion-<hamlK'r,  with  its  purple 
hangings  and  admirably  fringed  gold  lM)rders,  filled  ns  witii 
aw»'.  The  repieseutations  of  annuals,  on  which  little  children 
or  geini,  clothed  in  the  imperial  ornamenUs  and  laden  with 
the  insignia  of  the  empire,  made  a  curious  figuit»,  weiT  ob- 
herviMl  by  us  with  great  attention  ;  and  we  even  liopeil  that 
we  might  live  lo  see,  soim*  lime  or  otlu-r,  a  (*(m>nntion  with 
om-  own  eyes.     They  had  great  ihllicully  to  gel  lis  o4il  of  llic 
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great  imperial  hall,  when  we  had  been  once  fortunate  enough 
to  steal  in  ;  and  we  reckoned  him  our  truest  friend,  who, 
while  we  looked  at  the  half-lengths  of  all  the  emperors 
painted  around  at  a  certain  height,  would  tell  us  something 
of  their  deeds. 

AYe  listened  to  mau}^  a  legend  of  Charlemagne.  But  that 
which  was  historically  interesting  for  us  began  with  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  who  by  his  courage  put  an  end  to  such  violent 
commotions.  Charles  the  Fourth  also  attracted  our  notice. 
We  had  already  heard  of  the  Golden  Bull,  and  of  the  statutes 
for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  We  knew,  too, 
that  he  had  not  made  the  F'rankforters  suffer  for  their  adhe- 
sion to  his  noble  rival,  F^mperor  Günther  of  Schwarzburg. 
We  heard  Maximilian  praised,  both  as  a  friend  to  mankind, 
and  to  the  townsmen,  his  subjects,  and  were  also  told  that  it 
had  been  prophesied  of  him  he  would  be  the  last  emi)eror  of 
a  German  house,  which  unhappily  came  to  pass,  as  after  his 
death  the  choice  wavered  only  between  the  king  of  Spain 
(aftenuanls),  Charles  V.,  and  the  king  of  France,  Francis  I. 
With  some  anxiety  it  was  added,  that  a  similar  prophecy,  or 
rather  intimation,  was  once  more  in  circulation  ;  for  it  was 
obvious  that  there  was  room  left  for  the  portrait  of  only  one 
more  emperor, — a  circumstance  which,  though  seemingly 
accidental,  filled  the  patriotic  with  concern. 

Having  once  entered  upon  this  circuit,  we  did  not  fail  to 
repair  to  the  cathedral,  and  there  visit  the  grave  of  that  l)rave 
Günther,  so  much  prized  both  by  friend  and  foe.  The 
famous  stone  which  formerly  covered  it  is  set  up  in  the  choir. 
The  door  close  by,  leading  into  the  conclave,  remained  long 
shut  against  us,  until  we  at  last  managed,  through  the  higher 
authorities,  to  gain  access  to  this  celebrated  place.  But  we 
should  have  done  better  had  we  continued  as  before  to  pic- 
ture it  merely  in  our  imagination  ;  for  we  found  this  room, 
wliich  is  so  I'emarkable  in  German  history,  where  the  most 
powerful  princes  were  accustomed  to  meet  for  an  act  so 
momentous,  in  no  respect  worthily  adorned,  and  even  dis- 
figured with  beams,  poles,  scaffolding,  and  similar  lumber, 
which  people  had  wanted  to  put  out  of  the  way.  The  ima- 
gination, for  that  very  reason,  was  the  more  excited  and  the 
heart  elevated,  when  we  soon  after  received  permission  to 
be  present  in  the  city-hall,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Golden 
Bull  to  some  distinguished  strangers. 

The  boy  then  heard,  with  much  curiosity,  what  his  own 
family,  as  well  as  other  older  relations  and  acquaintances. 
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likcMl  to  U'll  ami  rciK'at ;  viz.,  tlu-  hihtorics  of  tlio  two  ln*it 
ooronatioiiH,  which  h:ul  followc«!  c'h>Hc  ii|H)Ii  viwU  other;  for 
thfrc  was  no  Frank fortor  of  a  rt'rtain  n^v  who  wouM  not 
liave  reiianlf«!  tlirsc  two  cvrnt«,  and  tlivir  atttMidant  <-irrnni- 
stan(!e8,  ii«  the  crownin«;  J^lory  of  \\\n  wh<)U'  life.  Splemlid 
.•i.H  had  boon  the  roronation  of  ('harlcs  Seventh,  dnrinjj  vlii<li 
|)artieulaily  the  French  anil»as.sad<»r  had  j^iven  niai^nillrcnt 
feasts  at  i^rent  cost  and  with  distinguished  tnstc,  the  rcHiiltH 
svrre  ail  the  more  alllietinij  to  the  f^«M)d  <'rn|M'ror,  who  cmdd 
not  (Mt'serve  his  capital  Munich,  and  was  coni|M-lled  in  some 
dej^reeto  implore  the  hospitality  of  his  imperial  towns. 

AilhouL:ii  the  coionation  of  Francis  First  was  not  so  strik- 
ingly splendid  as  the  former  one,  it  was  di^niti»*«!  I»y  the 
presence  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  whose  In^nnty 
appears  to  have  created  as  nnich  impression  on  the  men  as 
the  earnest  and  n(jl»le  form  and  the  Mue  eyes  of  Charles 
Seventh  on  the  women.  At  any  rate,  l)oth  sexes  vied 
with  each  other  in  j^ivin«;  to  the  attentive  lM>y  a  hi'jhly 
favorahle  opinion  of  lM)lh  these  iK'rsona«;es.  All  these 
descriptions  and  narratives  were  j^iven  in  a  serene  nn<l  ipiiet 
state  of  mind;  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la-('hapelle  had,  for 
the  moment,  p'lt  an  en<l  to  all  fends  :  and  tluy  s[>oke  at  their 
ease  of  past  contests,  as  well  as  of  their  former  festivities, 
—  the  battle  of  I)ettin;;en  for  instance,  and  other  remarka- 
ble events  of  hy-;i;one  years  ;  and  all  that  was  impoitant  or 
dangt'rous  seemed,  as  generally  happen.s  when  a  peace  has 
been  conchnled,  U)  have  oeenrre«!  only  to  afford  entertain- 
ment to  prospi-rous  and  unconcerned  people. 

Half  a  year  had  scarcely  passed  away  in  this  narrow 
patriotism  before  the  fairs  l»e^an,  which  always  pnMluce<l  an 
incrc<lible  ferment  in  the  heads  of  all  children.  The  erec- 
tion, in  so  short  a  tiuu*,  of  so  many  Utoths,  creatin;^  a  new 
town  within  the  old  one;  the  roll  and  crush,  the  unloading 
and  nnpaclviiiij  of  wares,  —  I'xeit«'«!  from  the  Vi-ry  lir^t  dawn 
of  cons<Mousni'ss  an  insatiabh«  active  curit>sily,  an«l  a  Umnd- 
less  desire  for  childish  pro|H>rty,  which  the  lH)y  with  inerezu»- 
in«^  years  endeavored  to  i^ratify.  in  «)ne  w:iy  or  anothei,  as 
far  as  his  little  purse  |H>rmitted.  At  the  same  time,  he  oIh 
tained  a  notion  of  what  the  world  pnMhiees,  what  it  want«, 
and  what  the  inhabit^ints  of  it^  dilTerenl  parts  exchange  with 
each  other. 

These  great  e|)<M'lis,  which  came  round  n>gularly  in  spring 
and  autumn,  were  announce«)  by  curious  solenuiities,  which 
seemed    the    more    di^nilied    becaiisi'   they    \ividly    brought 
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Iwfoiv  us  the  old  time,  and  what  had  conic  down  from  it  to 
om-selvos.  On  Escort  Day,  the  whole  popnhition  were  ou 
their  leirs,  thronoinir  to  the  F((hrga.sse,  to  the  bridge,  and 
Wwmd^ Suchseuhauseu ;  all  the  windows  were  occupied, 
thoujjh  nothing  unusual  took  place  on  that  day ;  the  crowd 
seom'inir  t(^  be  there  only  for  the  sake  of  jostling  each  other, 
and  the- spectators  merely  to  look  at  one  another;  for  the 
real  occasion  of  their  coming  did  not  begin  till  nightfall,  and 
was  then  rather  taken  upon  trust  than  seen  with  the  eyes. 

The  affair  was  thus:  in  those  old,  unquiet  times,  when 
every  one  did  wrong  according  to  his  pleasure,  or  helped  the 
right  as  his  liking  led  him,  traders  ou  their  way  to  the  fairs 
were  so  wilfully  beset  and  harassed  by  waylayers,  both  of 
noble  and  ignoble  birth,  the  princes  and  other  persons  of 
|K)wer  caused  their  people  to  be  accompanied  to  Frankfort 
by  an  armed  escort.  Now,  the  burghers  of  the  imperial  city 
would  yield  no  rights  pertaining  to  themselves  or  their  dis- 
tiiet :  they  went  out  to  meet  the  advancing  party  ;  and  thus 
contests  often  arose  as  to  how  far  the  escort  should  advance, 
or  whether  it  had  a  right  to  enter  the  city  at  all.  But  as 
this  took  i)lace,  not  only  in  regard  to  matters  of  trade  and 
fairs,  but  also  when  high  personages  came,  in  times  of  peace 
or  war,  and  especially  on  the  days  of  election  ;  and  as  the 
affair  oft<*n  came  to  blows  when  a  train  which  was  not  to 
be  i-nduri'd  in  the  city  strove  to  make  its  way  in  along  with 
its  lonl,  —  many  negotiations  had  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
feoiled  to.  and  many  temporary  arrangements  concluded, 
Ihouirh  always  witii  reservations  of  riohts  on  both  sides. 
The  hope  iiad  not  been  relinquished  of  composing  once  for 
all  a  quarrel  that  had  already  lasted  for  centuries,  inasmuch 
a.s  tiic  whole  instituti(jn,  on  account  of  which  it  had  been 
»o  long  and  often  so  hotly  contested,  might  be  looked  upon 
as  nearly  useless,  or  at  least  as  superfluous. 

Mi-anwhile,  on  those  days,  the  city  cavalry  in  several  divis- 
ions, each  having  a  commander  in  front,  rode  forth  from 
different  gat<'s,  and  found  on  a  certain  spot  some  troopers  or 
iiussars  of  the  persons-  entitled  to  an  escort,  who,  with  their 
lewien*,  were  well  received  and  entertained.  They  staid  till 
towards  evening,  and  then  lode  back  to  the  city,  scarcely 
visible  U)  the  cxiH-cbint  crowd,  many  a  city  knight  not  being 
in  a  c<indition  to  manage  his  horse,  or  keep  himself  in  the 
Hruldle.  The  most  important  ])ands  leturnc^l  by  the  bridge- 
t?aU-,  where  the  pressur(;  was  consequently  the  strongest. 
I-'u»t   of  uU,  just   aö  night  fell,  the  Nuremberg  post-coach 
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nni\<'(l,  I'srortofl  in  Ihr  hjiiiic  way,  nml  :il\v:iy><  rnntninini;,  :ih 
tliL'  people  faiieieil,  in  pni>>nanee  of  enstoni,  an  old  woman. 
It«  arrival,  thcrcforo,  waH  u  Hi^nal  for  all  the  urehinH  to  break 
oni  into  an  ear-splittin«^  slioiit,  iIkmi^^Ii  it  wim  iilt4'rly  in»|M»H- 
hihle  to  <listinj4uis|i  any  one  of  the  passengers  within.  'I'lie 
throng  that  pressed  after  the  coaeli  through  the  l»ridj;c-pate 
wa.s  «piite  inerediljle,  and  p<TfeetIy  hewilderinj;  to  the  »L>nH(>ä. 
The  hoiiMi's  neare.st  the  I  »ridge  were  those,  therefore,  most 
in  demand  nn)on<(  8|)CcUitor8. 

Another  more  sin^rnlar  ceremony,  ])y  wliieh  tlie  jn'ople  were 
ex('ited  in  hroad  dayli;4ht,  w:is  thti  l*ip<'r*s  Court  {Pfeift  r- 
rjcricht).  It  commemorated  those  early  times  when  im|>or- 
tant  larijer  trading-towns  endeavored,  if  not  to  alM>lish  tolls 
altogethi'r,  at  least  to  hring  ahout  a  reduction  of  them,  as 
tiiey  increa.si'd  in  proportion  with  trad»;  and  industry.  They 
were  allowed  this  privilege  hy  the  emperor,  w  ho  neede<l  their 
aid,  when  it  was  in  his  iM>wer  to  grant  it,  hut  commoidy  oidy 
for  one  year ;  so  that  it  had  to  he  annually  renewetl.  This 
was  effected  hy  means  of  symlM>lical  gifts,  which  were  pre- 
sente<l  Ix'fore  the  opening  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Kair  to  the 
imiH'rial  magistrate  {Srhiilt/ieiss)^\s\u)  might  have  sonu'times 
heen  the  chief  toll-gatherer ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
iiiiposing  show,  the  gifts  were  offered  wlu'n  he  was  sitting  in 
full  conil  with  the  Si'h'ijf't'ti.  Hut  when  the  chief  magistrate 
afterwards  came  to  he  no  longer  appointed  hy  the  emperor, 
and  was  eh'<'ted  l»y  the  city  itself,  he  still  retained  these 
privileges;  and  thus  hoth  the  immunities  of  the  cities  from 
toll,  and  the  ceremonies  hy  which  the  represtMiUitives  from 
Woiins,  Nuremheig,  and  old  Hanihcrg,  on<"e  acknowledLjed 
the  ancient  favor,  had  come  down  to  our  times.  The  day 
iK'fore  Lady  Day,  an  o|>cn  court  was  i>ro<laimed.  In  an  en- 
close«l  space  in  the  great  Imperial  Ilall,  the  Sch(>tTen  t«M)k 
their  elevated  seat.s  ;  a  step  higher,  sat  the  SrhuUhiis.H  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  while  helow,  on  tin«  right  hand,  were  the  pro- 
rurators  of  lM»th  parties  inv<'sted  with  plcni|Mitentiary  |M>wei*s. 
I'he  ^Irtuiirius  begins  to  read  aloud  the  weighty  judgments 
reserveil  for  this  day  :  the  lawyci-s  denumd  copies,  ap|H'al, 
or  do  whatever  t'lse  se»'ms  necessary.  All  at  once  a  siu'zular 
sort  of  nmsic  annotmces,  if  we  may  so  sjH'ak,  the  ailvent  of 
former  centuries.  It  prtH-eeds  fr«»m  three  pipei>*,  one  i>f 
whom  plays  an  oUl  .shmrm^  another  a  attrkbitt^  and  the  thinl 
a  jKunmcr,  or  oIhx».  They  wear  blue  mantles  trintmed  with 
Ljold,  havin'g  tlu'  notes  made  fast  lt>  their  sleeves,  and  their 
li' kU  covered.     Having  thus  left  their  inn  at  ten  o'ekK'k, 
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followotl  bv  llio  deputies  and  their  attendants,  and  stared  at 
h\  all,  natives  and  slrani!;ers,  they  enter  the  hall.  The  law 
imx'oedings  are  stayed,  the  pipers  and  their  train  halt  before 
the  railiui:,  the  dejuily  steps  in  and  stations  himself  in  front 
of  tiie  Schult  lit  ia}<.  The  emblematic  presents,  which  were 
required  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  old  precedents, 
consisted  commonly  of' the  staple  wares  of  the  city  offering 
them.  Pepper  passed,  as  it  were,  for  every  thing  else  ;  and, 
even  on  tiiis  occasion,  the  deputy  brought  a  handsomely 
turned  wooden  «zoblet  filled  with  pepper.  Upon  it  lay  a  pair 
of  gbves,  curiously  slashed,  stitched,  and  tasselled  with  silk, 
—  a  token  of  a  favor  granted  and  received,  —  such  as  the 
emperor  himself  made  use  of  in  certain  cases.  Along  with 
tliis  was  a  white  staff,  which  in  former  times  could  not  easily 
be  dispensed  with  in  judicial  proceedings.  Some  small 
pieces  of  silver  money  were  added  :  and  the  city  of  Worms 
brought  an  old  felt  hat,  which  was  always  redeemed  again ; 
so  tiiat  the  same  one  had  been  a  witness  of  these  ceremonies 
for  many  years. 

After  the  deputy  had  made  his  address,  handed  over  his 
present,  and  received  from  the  Schultheiss  assurance  of  con- 
tinue«! favor,  he  quitted  the  enclosed  circle,  the  pipers  blew, 
the  train  departed  as  it  had  come,  the  court  pursued  its  busi- 
ness, until  the  second  and  at  last  the  third  deputy  had  been 
introduced.  For  each  came  some  time  after  the  other,  partly 
that  the  pleasure  of  the  public  might  thus  be  prolonged,  and 
partly  because  they  were  always  the  same  antiquated  virtuosi 
whom  Nuremburg,  for  itself  and  its  co-cities,  had  undertaken 
to  maintain,  and  produce  annually  at  the  appointed  place. 

AVe  children  were  particularly  interested  in  this  festival, 
because  we  were  not  a  little  flattered  to  see  our  grandfather 
in  a  place  of  so  much  honor ;  and  because  commonly,  on  the 
self-same  day,  we  used  to  visit  him,  quite  modestly,  in  order 
that  we  might,  when  my  grandmother  had  emptied  the  pep- 
JK-T  into  her  spice-])ox,  lay  hold  of  a  cup  or  small  rod,  a  pair 
of  jrlove»,  or  an  old  Rnder  Albas}  These  symbolical  cere- 
nioiiiivs,  restoring  antiquity  as  if  by  magic,  could  not  be 
explainerl  to  us  without  leading  us  back  into  past  times,  and 
informing  iis  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  feelings  of  those 
<:iily  ancestors  who  were  so  strangely  made  present  to  us 
by  piiM-rs  and  deputies  seemingly  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
by  tangible  gifts  which  might  be  possessed  by  ourselves. 

Thc»e  venerable  solemnities  wer«-  followed,  iu  the  tine  sea- 

*  Aa  old  BJlver  coiu 
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Hon,  l>y  many  fostivalx,  «Irli^litfnl  for  mm  (Hiililim,  \vhi<  it  t<H,',^ 
place  ill  III)'  o|»»ii  air,  ont>nlr  IIh«  city.  On  the  riiilil  >in»if 
of  tlu;  Main,  ^oiii;^  down,  al>ont  lialf  nn  lionr'.s  walk  frc>ni 
tlic  i;at4*,  there  rises  a  sulphni-sprin|4,  neatly  encloMil,  an«l 
surroniHle»!  hy  n^vi\  limleiis.  Not  far  from  it  stan«!?»  the 
iw(to(l-l*t'<tple' s-Conrty  formerly  a  liospiUil  ertH-U'<1  for  llie 
hixkv  of  the  \vat4*rs.  On  the  commons  anuind,  tlie  heuls  »if 
cattle  from  the  nei;;hlK>rho<Hl  weru  collectiil  on  a  ct-rtain  day 
of  the  year;  and  tiie  lieixlsnK'n,  tojjjetlier  with  their  swcet- 
'leart-s,  celehrat«"«!  a  rural  festival  with  dancinji  an<l  sinj^iu:/. 
wilii  all  sorts  of  plea.snre  and  (•lowni.->hne.>».s.  On  the  other 
bide  of  Uie  city  lay  a  similar  but  larger  common,  likewise 
prac<'d  with  a  sprinj^  an<l  still  finer  lindens.  Thither,  at 
"WhiUsiintide,  the  lloeks  of  sheep  were  driven  :  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  |M)or,  pale  orphan  children  were  allowe<l  to 
come  out  of  their  walls  into  the  o|H'n  an- ;  f<^»r  the  thotii^ht 
liad  not  yet  (X'cnrn'<l  that  these  destitute  creatures,  wlio  must 
8onje  time  or  r)ther  help  themselves  throuj^h  the  world,  ou^ht 
soon  to  he  hroui^ht  in  cont;ut  witJi  it  ;  tJiat,  instead  of  l)einj; 
kept  in  dreary  conliuement,  tiiey  should  rather  In«  accus- 
IouumI  to  serve  and  to  eixlure  ;  an<l  that  there  w:ls  every 
re:uson  to  Ktren^then  them  physically  and  morally  from  their 
infancy.  The  nurses  and  maids,  always  ready  to  take  a 
walk,  never  faih^l  to  carry  or  ouiduet  us  to  su<'h  platvs, 
e\eii  ill  our  rn*Kt  ycai*s ;  ho  that  these  nnal  festivals  lK.'long 
to  tlu'  earliest  impressions  that  I  can  recall. 

Meanwiiile,  our  hous(>  had  Ih'en  tinish«'<l,  an<l  that  too  in 
tolerably  shoil  time  ;  lK»oause  every  thinjx  ha<!  I)een  jiKÜciously 
planiu'd  and  prepared,  and  the  ne»ilful  money  provi<le<l.  We 
now  found  ourselves  all  loj^ether  a^ain,  and  felt  comfortable  ; 
for,  when  a  well-considered  plan  is  once  came<l  out,  we  foiyet 
the  various  inconveniences  of  the  menus  that  weit'  ne<n's-  ■ '. 
to  its  a<'complishment.  The  building;,  for  a  private  r«  i 
deuce,  was  roomy  enou«^h,  li«j;ht  and  cluH'rful  thiou^hout, 
with  broad  staircases,  aj^reeabh'  parlors,  and  a  prospect  of 
(lie  «»ardeus  that  couM  In-  enjove<l  ea.'^ilv  fhun  several  «>f  the 
windows.  IMie  internal  completion,  aiwl  what  |M>rtaine<l  to 
mere  ornament  and  llnish,  was  gradually  at^i'omplishetl,  ami 
Herve<1  at  the  same  time  for  occupation  ami  !unusemeut. 

The  lirst  thinn  brouijhl  into  ohler  was  my  father'n  ct»lh»o- 
tion  of  IxMiks,  the  l>est  of  which,  in  calf  an<l  h.alf-calf  bin«l- 
iii'j:,  were  to  ornament  the  walls  of  his  ofllce  and  studv.  lie 
possessed  th(>  beautiful  l)ut<'h  eilitions  of  the  Latin  classics, 
which,  for  the  bake  of  outwaixl  uniformity,  he  had  eudeav- 
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oml  to  pnK'inv  all  \n  quarto ;  and  also  many  other  works 
ri'hUing  tt)  Roman  antiquities  and  the  more  elegant  jurispru- 
lU'uee."  The  most  eminent  ItaliaJi  poets  were  not  wautmg, 
:iiul  for  Tasso  he  showed  a  great  predilection.  There  were 
also  tlie  iK^st  and  most  recent  Travels,  and  he  took  great 
ili'liiilit  in  correcting  and  com[)leting  Kcyssler  and  Nemeiz 
from  them.  Nor  had  he  omitted  to  surround  himself  with 
all  needful  aids  to  learning,  such  as  dictionaries  of  various 
huiiruaiies,  and  encyclopi\}dias  of  science  and  art,  which,  with 
mueli  t'lse  adai)tecf  to  profit  and  amusement,  might  be  cou- 
sulted  at  will. 

The  other  half  of  this  collection,  in  neat  parchment  bind- 
ings, with  very  beautifully  written  titles,  was  placed  in  a 
separate  attic.  The  accjuisition  of  new  books,  as  well  as 
their  binding  and  arrangement,  he  pursued  with  great  com- 
posure and  love  of  order ;  and  he  was  much  influenced  in 
his  opinion  by  the  critical  notices  that  ascribed  particular 
merit  to  any  work.  His  collection  of  juridical  treatises  was 
animally  increased  by  some  volumes. 

Next,  the  pictures,  which  in  the  old  house  had  hung 
about  promiscuously,  were  now  collected,  and  symmetrically 
hung  on  the  walls  of  a  cheerful  room  near  the  study,  all  in 
black  frames  set  off  with  gilt  mouldiugs.  It  was  my  father's 
principle,  to  which  he  gave  frequent  and  even  passionate 
utterance,  that  one  ought  to  employ  the  living  masters,  and 
to  spend  less  upon  the  departed,  in  the  estimation  of  whom 
prejudice  greatly  concurred.  He  had  the  notion  that  it  was 
precisely  the  same  with  pictures  as  with  Rhenish  wines, 
which,  though  age  may  impart  to  them  a  higher  value,  can 
l>e  prcMhiced  in  any  coming  year  of  just  as  excellent  quality 
a.s  in  years  past.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  new 
wine  also  becomes  old,  quite  as  valuable  and  perhaps  more 
fleliciouH.  This  opinion  he  chiefly  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tion that  many  old  pictures  seemed  to  derive  their  chief  value 
for  lovers  of  art  from  the  fact  that  they  had  become  darker 
and  browner,  and  that  the  harmony  of  tone  in  such  pictures 
was  oft<-n  vaunted.  My  father,  on  the  other  hand,  protested 
Hint  he  had  no  fear  that  the  new  pictures  would  not  also  turn 
!)lack  in  time :  though  whether  they  were  likely  to  gain  any 
tiling  by  this  he  was  not  so  positive. 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  he  employed  for  many 
years  the  whoh«  of  the  Fiankfort  artists, —the  painter  Hirt, 
who  vxcv\U<\  ill  animating  oak  and  beech  woods,  and  other 
•c>H»He<l    rural   scenes,  with    cattle;    Trautmann,  who   had 
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ficln|)t('<l  R('iiil»r;iinlt  :iM  liis  iinxlrl,  an«l  liinl  attAinMl  j^rrat 
pn  rrctioii  ill  «•iiclosril  li^^lils  uimI  irllrrtions,  :us  wril  :im  in 
cfTcütivc  ooii(la«4r:iti()ii.s,  ho  tliat  he  wiu*  once  oixlerwl  to  puiiit 
a  ('(mipaninn-iiifcc  to  a  Kriiiluamlt  ;  ScliiUz,  wlio  <lili.{tiitly 
i'lal>urat<'(l  laiulscaprs  of  tlif  Kliinu  country,  in  tlic  manner 
of  SachtU'lKMJS ;  n\u\  Junker,  who  executed  witli  great  purity 
flown-  all«!  fniit  pi<'<'('.s,  still  life,  and  fii^ures  «piirtly  employed, 
after  the  models  of  the  Dutch,  lint  now,  by  the  new  ar- 
rangement, by  more  convenient  room,  and  »till  more  by  the 
a('<|naiiitaii('e  of  a  skilful  arti>t,  our  love  of  ail  was  uijain 
qui('keiu'(i  and  animatrd.  'I'his  artist  was  Seekatz,  a  pupil 
of  Brinkmann,  court-paint(>r  at  Darmstadt,  whose  tah'iit  ami 
ciiaiact«'r  will  lie  more  minutely  unfolded  in  the  secpiel. 

In  this  way  the  renniinin«^  rooms  were  linishe<l,  according 
to  their  several  purposes.  Cleanliness  and  order  prevailed 
throughout.  Above  all,  the  lar«^e  panes  of  plate-t;lass  con- 
triimted  towards  a  perfect  lightness,  which  had  been  wantiu'^ 
in  the  old  house  for  many  causes,  but  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  panes,  which  were  for  the  most  part  round.  .My  father 
was  cheerful  on  account  of  the  success  of  his  undcrtakiiiix  ; 
and  if  liis  good  humor  had  not  been  <iften  interrupti'«l  because 
the  <lilijj:encc  aud  exactness  of  the  mechanics  did  not  come 
up  to  his  wishes,  a  happier  life  than  ours  could  not  lia\e 
be»'n  conceivi'd,  siuci»  much  j^ood  partly  arose  in  the  family 
iUself,  and  partly  flowed  from  without. 

liut  an  extraordinary  event  di'cply  disturbed  the  lu>y's 
peace  of  miu<l  for  the  lirst  time.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
1755,  the  caillu|uake  nt  Lis)K>n  to<jk  place,  and  spread  :i 
prodii^ious  alarm  over  the  world,  lon«^  accustome«!  to  )K>ai'e 
and  (piiet.  A  great  an<l  magnilicent  capitid,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  a  trading  and  mercantile  city,  is  bmitten  with- 
out warning  by  a  most  fearful  calamity.  Tin»  earth  trembh's 
ai»d  totters  ;  tlu'  sea  foams  ;  ships  dash  together  ;  houses  fall 
in,  and  over  them  churches  and  towers  ;  the  royal  palace  in 
in  part  swallowed  by  the  wat«'rs  ;  the  bni>*ting  land  seems  to 
vomit  flames,  since  smoke  ami  lire  are  .seen  everywhere  amiil 
tlie  ruins.  Sixty  thousand  persons,  a  moment  before  incase 
aud  comfort,  fall  together;  and  he  in  tt>  Ik»  deemed  most 
fortiuiate  who  is  no  longer  capable  of  a  thought  or  feeling 
about  the  disaster.  The  flanu's  ram«  on  ;  ami  with  ihem  rage 
a  tnM)p  of  desperadoi's,  before  concealed,  or  net  at  lange  i»y 
the  event.  The  wi etched  snrvivoi-s  are  ex|M>sed  ti»  |  "  . 
massacre,  and  every  outrage  :  and  thn.s  ou  :Ul  hiiles  .\ 
OHHcrt.s  hei-  l>uundle.ss  capriciou.saeMH. 
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Intimations  of  this  ovont  liad  spread  over  wide  regions 
more  (juieklv  than  the  authentic  reports  :  slight  shocks  had 
been  felt  in  many  phiees ;  in  many  springs,  particnhirly 
those  of  a  minerarnatmv,  an  unusual  receding  of  tlie  waters 
had  l)een  remarked  :  and  so  much  the  greater  was  the  effect 
of  the  accounts  tliemselves,  which  were  rapidly  circulated, 
at  fii-st  in  general  terms,  but  finally  with  dreadful  particulars. 
Hereupon  the  religious  were  neither  wanting  in  reflections, 
nor  the  philosophic  in  grounds  for  consolation,  nor  the  clergy 
in  warnings.  So  complicated  an  event  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  world  for  a  long  time  ;  and,  as  additional  and  more 
detailed  accounts  of  the  extensive  effects  of  this  explosion 
came  from  every  quarter,  the  minds  already  aroused  by  the 
misf»>rtunes  of  strangers  l)egan  to  be  more  and  more  anxious 
about  themselves  and  their  friends.  Perhaps  the  .demon  of 
terror  had  never  so  speedily  and  powerfully  diffused  his  ter- 
roi-s  over  the  earth. 

The  boy,  who  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  whole  mattei",  was  not  a  little  staggered. 
God.  the  Creator  and  Pi'cserver  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom 
the  explanation  of  the  first  article  of  the  creed  declared  so 
wise  and  benignant,  having  given  both  the  just  and  the 
unjust  a  prey  to  the  same  destruction,  had  not  manifested 
himself  by  any  means  in  a  fatherly  character.  In  vain  the 
young  mind  strove  to  resist  these  impressions.  It  was  the 
more  impossible,  as  the  wise  and  scripture-learned  could  not 
themselves  agree  as  to  the  light  in  which  such  a  phenomenon 
ßhould  l)e  regarded. 

The  next  summer  gave  a  closer  opportunity  of  knowing 
directly  that  angry  God,  of  whom  the  Old  Testament  records 
so  mucii.  A  sudden  hail-storm,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  violently  broke  the  new  panes  at  the  back  of 
our  house,  which  looked  towards  the  west,  damaged  the 
new  furniture,  destroyed  some  valual)le  books  and  other 
things  of  worth,  and  was  the  more  terrible  to  the  children, 
an  the  whole  household,  quite  beside  themselves,  dragged 
them  into  a  dark  pas.sage,  where,  on  their  knees,  with  fright- 
ful groans  and  cries,  they  thought  to  conciliate  the  wrathful 
Deity.  Meanwiiilc,  my  father,  who  was  the  only  one  self- 
|K>HHertHe<l,  forced  open  and  unhinged  the  window-frames, 
by  wliieli  we  saved  much  glass,  but  made  a  broader  inlet  for 
the  rain  that  followed  the  hail ;  so  that,  after  we  were  finally 
quieted,  we  foinid  ourselves  in  the  rooms  and  on  the  stairs 
CDmpleU-ly  surrounded  by  floods  and  streams  of  water. 
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TheRC  events,  Hturtlini^  as  they  were  on  the  whole,  did 
not  i^irritlv  interrupt  thr  coiirsr  of  ihstriwtion  whirh  my 
father  hirnsilf  Iwul  uiKliTlakrii  to  jj;iv«'  us  «hildrni.  Ih-  had 
])aH.s(>d  his  youth  in  the  Cohiir«;  (ryiiuinAiiim,  whieh  Rttxxl  n» 
one  of  tltc  tirsl  ainonir  (;ciinan  cdiicatioiial  institutions,  lie 
had  there  hiid  a  goinl  foundation  in  hin«;ua^t's,  and  othtT 
inatti'i's  reekoned  part  of  a  learned  education,  had  suhhe- 
(lucntly  applied  hiinsrif  to  jurisprudence  at  Leipziir.  and  had 
at  last  taken  liis  drj^ree  at  (iiessen.  His  dissertation, 
*'  Klecta  de  aditione  llereilitatis,"  whieh  liad  been  earnestly 
and  can-fully  writtrn,  is  still  cited  l>y  jurists  with  approval. 

It  is  a  pious  wish  of  all  fathers  to  see  what  they  have 
thenjselves  failed  to  attain  realize<l  in  their  sons,  as  if  in 
tiiis  way  they  could  live  their  lives  over  ajzain,  and  at  last 
make  a  proper  use  of  their  early  exiH'rieiice.  C'onscioiis  of 
his  acfpiirt'inents.  with  tlu'  certainty  of  faithful  perseverance, 
and  dislrustinii:  the  teachers  of  the  day,  my  father  nndert<M>k 
to  instruct  his  own  children,  allowing:  them  to  take  particidar 
Irssons  from  particular  mastei"s  oidy  so  far  as  seemed  ahso- 
hitely  necessary.  A  iK'daj^ojjical  dilettantisin  was  already 
lM'*i:innin|^  to  show  itself  everywhere.  The  pi'dantry  and 
henviui'ss  of  the  mastiMs  appointt'd  in  the  puMic  scIhhiIs 
had  prol»al»ly  given  rise  to  this  evil.  Something  better  w.ns 
sought  for,  hut  it  was  forgotten  how  defectivf  all  instruction 
nuist  he  wliicii  is  not  given  hy  pcrxtus  wlu»  ixw  trruln  is  I'V 
profi'ssion. 

My  father  had  prosprrtd  in  his  own  careir  loUrahly 
according  to  his  wi.shes  :  I  was  to  follow  thi*  same  course, 
only  more  easily,  and  much  farther.  He  prize<l  my  natin-jd 
t'udowincnts  the  more,  because  he  was  hinis»'lf  wanting  m 
tlirm;  for  he  had  ac({uired  everything  only  by  means  of 
uuspi'akable  diligence,  pertinacity,  an<l  repetition,  lie  often 
assured  nir,  early  and  late,  Iwith  in  jest  and  earnest,  that 
with  ujy  talents  hr  wonld  have  di'p<irte»l  himself  very  differ- 
ently, and  would  not  have  turne<l  them  to  such  small  account. 

iiy  means  of  ii  reaily  apprehensiiui,  praetii-e,  and  a  ginni 
nuMuory,  I  v»My  so<in  outgrew  the  instructions  whii'h  my 
father  and  thr  otlur  teachers  were  able  to  giN»-.  without 
btipg  thoroughly  groundt'd  in  any  thing,  (tnunmar  dis- 
pleased me,  lu'cause  I  n-garde»!  it  as  a  mere  arbitrary  law  : 
the  rules  seemrti  ridiculous,  inasnnu'h  as  they  were  invali- 
dated by  so  many  exceptions,  which  had  nil  to  l>o  lenrno«) 
by  tlu'mselves.  .Vml  if  tlu«  ni>*t  !,atin  work  had  not  Ineii  in 
rhynu-,  I   shouhl  havi*  got  on  but  badly  in   ihnt  :   but.  as  it 
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was,  I  hummed  and  sang  it  to  myself  readily  enough.  In 
the  same  way  we  had  a  geography  in  memory-verses,  in 
whicli  the  most  wretehed  doggerel  best  served  to  fix  the 
reeoUectiou  of  that  whieh  was  to  be  retained;  e.g., — 

"  Upper- Yssel  has  many  a  fen, 
Which  iiKikes  it  hateful  to  all  men." 

Tlie  forms  and  mtlections  of  language  I  caught  with  ease ; 
and  1  also  (luickly  unravelled  what  lay  in  the  conception  of  a 
thmg.  In  rhetoric,  composition,  and  such  matters,  no  one 
exct^led  me ;  although  I  was  often  put  back  for  faults  of 
trrammar.  Yet  these  were  the  attempts  that  gave  my  father 
particular  pleasure,  and  for  which  he  rewarded  me  with  many 
presents  of  money,  considerable  for  such  a  lad. 

Mv  father  taught  my  sister  Italian  in  the  same  room  in 
wliich  I  had  to  commit  Cellarius  to  memory.  As  I  was  soon 
ready  with  my  task,  and  was  yet  obliged  to  sit  quiet,  I  listened 
with  niy  book  before  me,  and  very  readily  caught  the  Italian, 
which  struck  me  as  an  agreeable  softening  of  Latin. 

Otlier  precocities,  with  respect  to  memory  and  the  power 
to  cumbine,  I  possessed  in  common  with  those  children  who 
thus  acquu'e  an  early  reputation.  For  that  reason,  my  father 
could  scarcely  wait  for  me  to  go  to  college.  He  very  soon 
declared  that  I  must  study  jurisprudence  in  Leipzig,  for  which 
he  retained  a  strong  predilection  ;  and  1  was  afterwards  to 
visit  some  other  university  and  take  my  degree.  As  for  this 
second  one  he  was  indifferent  as  to  which  I  might  choose, 
except  that  he  had  for  some  reason  or  other  a  disinclination 
lo  Göttmgen,  to  my  disappointment,  since  it  was  precisely 
tiiere  tiiat  I  had  placed  such  confidence  and  high  hopes. 

He  t<^)ld  me  further,  that  I  was  to  go  to  Wetzlar  and  Ratis- 
)K)n,  as  well  as  to  Vienna,  and  thence  towards  Italy  ;  although 
he  repeatedly  mentioned  that  Paris  should  first  be  seen,  be- 
cause after  coming  out  of  Italy  nothing  else  could  be  pleasing. 

These  tales  of  my  future  youthful  travels,  often  as  they 
were  repeated,  I  listened  to  eagerly,  the  more  so  as  they 
always  led  U)  accounts  of  Italy,  and  at  last  to  a  descrii)tion  of 
Naples.  Ills  otlierwise  serious  and  dry  manner  seemed  on 
Uh'hc'  occa.sioiis  lo  rchix  and  quicken,  and  thus  a  passionate 
wi»li  awoke  in  us  childien  to  participate  in  the  paradise  he 
dcHcribcd. 

I'rivate  lessons,  which  now  gradually  multi[)lied,  were 
Bhared  with  the  children  of  the  neighbors.  This  learning 
In  common  did  not  advance  me :  the  teachers  followed  their 
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rontiiH" ;  mmcI  tlic  riKlciirsH,  MHiHliiin's  the  ill  natJirc,  of  my 
companions,  inlirmptiMl  llu»  luiff  luMiisof  stiuly  with  tiiiniilt, 
vexiition,  and  distinlmncc*.  CliiVHtornalliieH,  by  wlii<li  K-arn- 
in}4  is  inadr  ph-asjint  and  vaiird,  had  not  yvl  rviuhid  uh. 
Cornolins  Ncpo.s.  so  dry  toyonn;^  [H-opU* ;  the  Ni'w  'IV.slanu'nt, 
wliith  was  nnicli  t<X)  easy,  and  wliich  by  preaching  and  reli- 
gions instinctioiis  had  Im^'H  n-ndcred  even  (-onunon-place ; 
('»'llarin.s  and  I'asor,  —  conld  impart  no  kind  of  interest:  cmi 
the  other  hand,  a  ceitain  rage  for  rhyme  and  vei-hiliealion,  a 
consiMnicnce  of  readiii;^  the  prevaU-nt  Clerman  p<H'ts,  t<M)k 
complete  possession  of  ns.  Me  it  had  seized  mneh  earlier, 
as  I  had  fonnd  it  agreeable  to  pa«s  from  the  rhetorical  to 
the  poetical  tiratnu-nt  of  snbjrets. 

^We  Uns  held  a  Snnday  assembly  where  each  of  ns  was  to 
prodnee  original  vei-ses.  And  here  I  was  strnck  by  some- 
thing strange,  which  long  caused  me  nneasiness.  My  p<K'm8, 
whati'Ver  they  might  be,  always  seemed  to  me  the  best.  Hut 
1  soon  rejnarUed  that  my  eonjpetilors,  who  brought  forth  wvy 
lame  atTairs,  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  thought  no  less 
of  theinselvi'S.  Nay,  what  appeared  yet  more  suspicious,  a 
g(»od  lad  (though  in  such  matters  altogi-ther  unskilful) ,  whom 
I  liked  in  other  respects,  but  who  had  his  rhymes  made  by 
his  tutor,  not  only  regarded  thesi'  as  the  best,  but  was  thor- 
oiitihlv  peisuailcd  llii-v  were  his  own,  as  he  always  main- 
taine<l  in  our  contidential  intercoui*8C.  Now,  as  this  illusion 
and  error  was  <»b\  i«»us  to  me,  the  «pu'stion  one  day  forci'd 
itself  upon  me,  whither  I  myself  might  n<»t  be  in  the  same 
sUite,  whether  those  |K>ems  were  not  really  better  than  mine, 
and  whether  I  nnght  not  justly  appear  to  those  boys  as  mad 
as  they  to  me ^  I'his  disturl»ed  me  nnich  and  long,  f{»r  it 
was  altogether  im|M>s.sible  for  me  to  lind  any  external  cri- 
terion of  the  truth  :  I  e> fu  cease«!  from  proilncing,  until  at 
length  1  was  (piieted  by  my  own  light  temiKranunt,  and  the 
feeling  of  my  own  |K)wei*s,  and  lastly  by  a  trial  of  skill, — 
st.trted  on  tlie  spur  of  tJie  moment  by  our  ti*acli(*rs  and 
parents,  who  had  note<l  our  sport, —  in  which  I  came  off 
wi'll,  and  won  general  praise. 

No  libraries  for  children  had  at  that  time  been  estaltlished. 
The  old  had  themseUes  still  childish  notions,  and  found  it 
convenient  to  impart  their  own  etlucation  to  their  sucivssoix. 
Kxcept  the  "Oibis  l*i<tus  **  of  Anu»s  Comenius,  no  lHH»k  of 
the  sort  fell  into  our  han«ls  ;  but  the  large  folio  Hible,  with 
.•opperplales  by  Merian,  was  diligently  gone  over  leaf  by 
leaf  ;  (iottfried's  **  C'hmnicles,"  with  plates  by  the  scime  ma»- 
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tor,  laiiiiht  us  the  most  notable  events  of  universal  history ; 
the  "  Aeorni  rhik>lc)üiea  "  added  thereto  all  sorts  of  fables, 
mvtholoiiies,  and  wonders ;  and,  as  1  soon  became  familiar 
wflh  Ovfd's  "  ]Metamor[)hoses,"  the  first  books  of  which  in 
j.artieuhir  1  studied  carefully,  my  young  brain  was  rapidly 
furnished  with  a  mass  of  images  and  events,  of  significant 
and  wonderful  shai)es  and  occurrences  ;  and  I  never  felt  time 
liann  upon  my  hands,  as  1  always  occupied  myself  in  work- 
in«»"  over,  repeating,  and  reproducing  these  acquisitions. 

A  more  sahitary  moral  etfect  than  that  of  these  rude  and 
luizardous  antiquities  was  produced  by  Fenelon's  "  Telema- 
chus,"  with  whicii  I  first  became  acquainted  in  Nenkirch's 
translation,  and  which,  imperfectly  as  it  was  executed,  had 
a  sweet  and  benelicent  influence  on  my  mind.  That  '' Rob- 
inson Crusoe"  was  added  in  due  time,  follows  in  the  nature 
of  things;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  "Island  of 
FalstMiberg "  was  not  wanting.  Lord  Anson's  "Voyage 
round  the  Globe"  combined  the  dignity  of  truth  with  the 
rich  fancies  of  fable  ;  and,  while  our  thoughts  accompanied 
this  excellent  seaman,  we  were  conducted  over  all  the  world, 
and  endeavored  to  follow  him  with  ouj-  fingers  on  the  globe. 
Hut  a  still  richer  harvest  was  to  spring  up  before  me,  when 
I  lighted  on  a  mass  of  writings,  which,  in  their  present  state, 
it  is  true,  cannot  be  called  excellent,  but  the  contents  of 
which,  in  a  harmless  way,  bring  near  to  us  many  a  merito- 
rious action  of  former  times. 

Tlie  publication,  or  rather  the  manufacture,  of  those  books, 
which  have  at  a  later  day  become  so  well  known  and  cele- 
brated under  the  name  Volkschriften^  Volksbücher  (popular 
works  or  books),  was  carried  on  in  Frankfort.  The  enor- 
mous sales  they  met  with  led  to  their  being  almost  illegibly 
printed  from  stereotypes  on  horrible  blotting-paper.  We 
eliildren  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  these  precious  remains 
of  the  Middh*  Ages  every  day  on  a  little  table  at  the  door  of 
a  dealer  in  cheap  books,  and  to  obtain  them  at  the  cost  of  a 
couple  of  Kreutzer.  "  The  P:ulenspiegel,"  "  The  Four  Sous 
of  Ilaimon,"  "The  Emperor  Octavian,"  "The  Fair  Melu- 
hinii,"  -'The  lieautiful  Magelone,"  "  Fortunatus,"  with  the 
wliole  race  down  to  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  were  all  at  ouf 
wn-ioe.  as  often  as  we  ])referred  the  relish  of  these  works 
Ui  the  tuhte  of  sweet  things.  Tiie  greatest  benefit  of  this 
wa«,  that,  when  we  had  read  through  or  damaged  such  a 
Hlieet,  it  could  hoou  be  reprocured,  and  swallowed  a  second 
time. 
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As  ft  family  picnic  in  summer  is  vcxatiously  flisturlx^rl  hy 
n  Riiddcn  storm,  uliich  transforms  n  plea-sant  .state  of  tliin;;H 
into  tlic  viTV  rrvcr^c  :  so  tiic  ''  >  of  cliildluMxl  fall  uim*x- 

|)i'ct('(iiy  on  ll>c  nioht  iKMUilifni  i  of  early  life.     And  tlum 

it  liappmcd  with  me.  I  had  just  purchased  ''  FortnnatUH 
with  Ills  Purse  and  WishiuLr-hnl,"  when  I  was  attacked  l»y 
a  restlessness  and  fever  whieh  ainioinieed  the  small-pox. 
Inocidatiou  was  still  with  ns  considered  verj'  prohlemntictd  ; 
ami,  allhouizh  it  had  alri*a<ly  l)een  intrlli^ihly  and  ur^«iitly 
recommended  l>y  popular  writers,  the  C>erman  physieians 
hesitated  to  perform  an  operation  that  se«?me<l  to  forestall 
Nature.  Speculative  Kn^li>hruen,  therefore,  had  come  to 
the  Continent,  and  inocuhited,  for  a  considerahle  fee,  the 
children  of  such  persons  as  were  opulent,  and  free  from  preju- 
«lices.  Still,  the  majority  were  exp<jsed  to  the  old  <lisease  : 
the  infection  raged  throui;h  families,  killed  and  disfigured 
many  ehildren  ;  and  lew  parents  dared  to  avail  theinstlveH 
«»f  a  metlxxl,  the  piohahle  ellicacy  of  whieh  had  been  ahun- 
dantly  contiiimd  hy  the  result.  The  evil  now  invaded  our 
house,  and  allaeked  me  with  unusual  severity.  My  whole 
hody  was  sown  over  with  spots,  and  my  face  cove  ret  I ;  an<l 
for  si'veral  days  I  lay  Mind  and  in  great  pain.  They  trml 
the  only  pos.siMe  alleviation,  and  promisul  nu*  heaps  of  goUl 
if  1  would  keep  quiet,  and  not  increase  the  misehief  by  riib- 
Iting  and  scratching.  I  eontrolhd  myself,  while,  accor«ling 
to  the  prevailing  pirjudici',  they  kept  me  as  warm  as  pos>ible, 
and  thus  only  rendered  my  sutTering  more  acute.  At  last, 
after  a  wofiil  tinu'.  tlhie  fi-ll,  as  it  were,  a  mask  from  my 
fa<e.  The  lijoielu-s  had  h'ft  no  visible  mark  upon  the  skin, 
but  the  features  were  plainly  altered.  I  myself  was  sutislled 
merely  with  seeing  the  liglit  of  »lay  again,  and  gradually 
putting  olT  my  spolte<l  skin  ;  but  i>lhers  were  pitiless  eii«»ugh 
to  remiiul  me  often  of  my  previous  condition,  es|K'eially  :i 
vi'iy  lively  aunt,  who  had  formerly  regard««!  \\\v  with  iilolatry, 
but  in  after-years  eould  si'ldom  lotik  at  me  without  e.xelaim- 
ing  '*  Tlu'  deuce,  cousin,  what  a  fright  he's  grown  I  "  'I'lien 
«he  would  tell  me  circumstantially  how  1  had  once  In'en  her 
delight,  and  what  attonlioii  she  ha«l  excited  when  she  eariini 
me  aUxit  ;  and  thus  I  early  learned  that  people  \ery  often 
siibjiit  us  to  a  severe  atonement  for  the  pleasure  whieh  wo 
have  atT(Md«Ml  them. 

I  eseapi'd  neither  measles  nor  ehieken-|K)X,  nor  any  other 
of  the  tormenting  demons  of  childluKHl ;  ami  I  was  assured 
each  time  that  it  w.hs  a  great  piece  of  gooil  luck  that  tiui 
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malady  was  now  past  forever.  But  alas !  another  again 
lluvalciKHl  in  the  background,  and  advanced.  All  these 
thiuirs  increasetl  niv  pr()i)ensity  to  reflection  ;  and  as  I  bad 
ahvadv  practised  niVsclf  in  fortitude,  in  order  to  remove  the 
torture  of  impatience,  the  virtues  which  I  had  heard  praised 
in  the  stoics  appeared  to  me  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
the  more  so,  as  something  similar  was  commended  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  patience. 

>Vhile  on  the  su))ject  of  these  family  diseases,  I  will  men- 
ti(»n  a  brother  about  three  years  younger  than  myself,  who 
was  likewise  attacked  by  that  infection,  and  suffered  not  a 
little  from  it.  lie  was  of  a  tender  nature,  quiet  and  capri- 
ci«»us;  and  we  were  never  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Be- 
sides, he  scarcely  survived  the  years  of  childhood.  Among 
several  other  children  born  afterwards,  who,  like  him,  did 
not  live  long,  I  only  remember  a  very  pretty  and  agreeable 
gill,  who  also  soon  passed  away;  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years,  my  sister  and  I  remained  alone,  and  were  there- 
fore the  more  deeply  and  affectionately  attached  to  each 
other. 

These  maladies,  and  other  unpleasant  interruptions,  were 
in  their  consequences  doubly  grievous  ;  for  my  father,  who 
seemed  to  have  laid  down  for  himself  a  certain  calendar  of 
education  and  instruction,  was  resolved  immediately  to  repair 
every  delay,  and  imposed  double  lessons  upon  the  young 
convalescent.  These  were  not  hard  for  me  to  accomplish, 
but  were  so  far  troublesome,  that  they  hindered,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  repressed,  my  inward  development,  which  had 
taken  a  decided  (lirection. 

From  these  didactic  and  pedagogic  oppressions,  we  com- 
mrinly  fled  to  my  giandfather  and  grandmother.  Their  house 
slfxxl  in  the  Friedberg  Street,  and  ap[)eared  to  have  been 
formerly  a  fortress  ;  for,  on  approaching  it,  nothing  was  seen 
but  a  larjie  gate  with  battlements,  which  were  joined  on  either 
fei<le  to  the  two  neighboring  houses.  On  entering  through  a 
nanow  passage,  we  r(;ached  at  last  a  tolerably  wide  court, 
surrounded  by  irregular  buildings,  which  were  now  all  united 
into  one  dwelling.  We  usually  hastened  at  once  into  the 
jjarden,  which  extended  to  a  considerable  length  and  breadth 
behind  th(;  luiildings,  and  was  very  well  kept.  The  walks 
were  mostly  skirted  by  vine-trellises:  one  i)art  of  the  space 
wa«  U8C-d  for  vegetables,  and  another  devoted  to  flowers, 
wliieji  from  sjjHng  till  autumn  adorned  in  rich  succession  the 
Ixjiclerb  XH  well  as  tin;  beds.     The  long  wall,  erected  towards 
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the  Boutli,  wa»  used  for  some  wrll-trainod  espalier  peach- 
tree»,  the  forlji(l(h'ii  fruit  of  which  ripened  templiiiyly  before 
iH  tlinni;ih  the  siiiniiuT.  Yi't  we  rather  avoided  this  sich', 
Im  (  anse  we  hen*  coidd  not  sali.'^fy  onr  dainty  appetites;  and 
we  turned  to  tiie  bide  op|HXHite,  wiiere  an  interininahh*  row  of 
currant  and  ^rooseheii'v  lui.sheH  furnihiu*«!  oin*  voraeitv  with  a 
Bueeession  of  harvests  till  autumn.  Not  h-ss  ini(Nirtant  \o 
us  wrw  an  oUI,  hi-^h,  wide-spreachnjj  nnilheriy-tree,  Uuh  ou 
a<'eouiit  of  its  fruits,  and  because  we  were  told  that  the 
8iiU-wornis  fed  U|>on  its  leaves.  In  this  pea<'eful  rej^ion  my 
«rrandfather  wa.s  found  every  cveninji;,  tending  with  «genial 
ean*,  and  witii  his  own  hand,  the  liner  growths  of  fruits  and 
llowers  ;  while  a  i^ardener  manaj^ed  the  dnidi^ery.  He  was 
never  vexed  by  the  various  toils  which  were  necessaiT  to 
preserve  and  increase  a  line  show  of  pinks.  The  branches 
of  the  peach-trees  were  carefully  tied  to  the  espaliers  with 
his  own  hands,  in  a  fan-shape,  in  ord(>r  to  brin«;  alniut  a  full 
and  easy  growth  of  the  fruit.  Tlu'  sortini;  of  the  l)ulbs  of 
tulips,  hyacintiis,  and  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  a.s  well  as 
tlu' care  of  their  preservation,  he  intrustc<l  t»)  none;  and  I 
still  with  pleasure  recall  to  my  mind  how  dili|;ently  he  (X'cu- 
piecl  himself  in  iu<K'ulatiu<j  the  dilTerent  varietii'S  of  i*os<'s. 
'I'hat  he  mi^ht  protect  himself  fn>m  the  thorns,  he  put  on  a 
pair  of  those  ancient  leather  j^loves,  of  which  three  pair  were 
l^nveu  him  amuially  at  the  Tiper's  Court;  so  that  then'  w.as 
no  dearth  of  the  article.  lie  wore  also  a  loose  dres.siuir- 
<^own,  and  a  folded  black  velvet  cap  uiK>n  his  head;  so  that 
he  mi<jht  h.nve  passed  for  an  intcnnediate  person  between 
Aleiuous  and  Laertes. 

All  this  work  in  the  »jarden  he  pursued  as  repnlarly  and 
with  as  nuieh  pricision  as  his  ollieial  business;  for.  In-fore 
lie  eame  down,  he  always  arran;4e«l  the  list  of  ca.scs  for  the 
next  day,  and  read  the  lep:al  papers.  In  the  iiKirninf;  he 
proceeded  to  the  city-hall,  dimd  after  his  return,  then  t«»ok 
a  nap  in  his  casy-chau*,  and  so  went  through  the  same  routine 
every  day.  He  convei-»e<l  little,  never  exhibited  any  velu»- 
nu-nc*»  ;  and  I  do  not  lenu-mber  ever  to  have  seen  him  anj;ry. 
All  that  surrounded  him  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  olden 
time.  I  never  perceived  any  alteration  in  his  wain.s<N>tetl 
room.  Ilis  liltraiy  contained,  besides  law-works,  only  the 
earliest  b<H>ks  of  travels,  sea-voyatjes,  and  jlisc«»vericH  of 
countries.  Altogether  I  can  call  to  mind  no  s;tuatii>n  nutre 
adapted  than  his  in  awaken  the  feeling  of  unintcniiptit) 
peace  and  eternal  duration. 
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liiit  the  reverence  we  entertained  for  this  venerable  old 
man  was  raised  to  the  liighest  degree  by  a  conviction  that  he 
ixissessed  the  iiift  of  prophecy,  especially  in  matters  that 
pertained  to  himself  and  his  destiny.  It  is  trne  he  revealed 
hiujsi'lf  to  no  one  distinctly  and  mnuitely,  except  to  my 
grandmother;  yet  we  were  all  aware  tliat  he  was  informed 
of  what  was  izoing  to  happen  by  significant  dreams.  He 
assiireil  his  wife,  for  instance,  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  a 
junior  eouncillor,  tliat,  on  the  first  vacancy,  he  would  obtain 
the  phice  left  open  on  the  bench  of  the  Schaffen;  and  soon 
afterwards,  when  one  of  those  officers  actually  died  of  apo- 
plexy, my  grandfather  gave  orders  that  liis  house  should  be 
quietly  got  ready  prepared  on  the  day  of  electing  and  bal- 
loting', to  receive  his  guests  and  congratulators.  Sure 
cnouuh,  the  decisive  gold  ball  was  drawn  in  his  favor.  The 
fciimple  dream  by  which  he  had  learned  this,  he  confided  to 
his  wife  as  follows:  He  had  seen  himself  in  the  ordinary 
full  assembly  of  councilmen,  where  all  went  on  just  as  usual. 
Suddenly  the  late  Schaff  rose  from  his  seat,  descended  the 
steps,  pVessed  him  in  the  most  complimentary  manner  to 
take  the  vacant  place,  and  then  departed  by  the  door. 

Something  similar  occurred  on  the  death  of  the  Schultheiss. 
They  make  no  delay  in  supplying  this  place  ;  as  they  always 
luive  to  fear  that  the  emperor  will,  at  some  time,  resume  his 
ancient  \'vA\i  of  nominatins:  the  officer.  On  this  occasion, 
the  messenger  of  the  court  came  at  midnight  to  summon  an 
extraordinary  session  for  the  next  morning ;  and,  as  the 
light  in  his  lantern  was  about  to  expire,  he  asked  for  a 
candle's  end  to  help  him  on  his  way.  ''Give  him  a  whole 
one,"  said  my  grandfather  to  the  ladies:  'Mie  takes  the 
tronhle  all  on  my  account."  This  expression  anticipated 
the  result,  —  he  was  made  Schultheiss.  And  what  rendered 
the  circumstance  particularly  remarkable  was,  that,  although 
his  representative  was  tiie  third  and  last  to  draw  at  the  bal- 
lot, the  two  silver  balls  first  came  out,  leaving  the  golden 
Imll  :it  tin*  bottom  of  the  bag  for  him. 

I'erfectly  prosaic,  simple,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  fan- 
taHtic  or  miraculous,  were  the  other  dreams,  of  which  we 
were  informed.  Moreover,  I  remember  that  once,  as  a  bo}', 
I  wa.s  turning  over  his  bfK)ks  and  memoranda,  and  found, 
among  some  otlutr  remaiks  which  related  to  gardening,  such 
wiiU-ne«r8  liH  these:  '^To-night  N.  N.  came  to  me,  and 
«*id,"  —  the  name  and  revelation  being  written  in  cipher; 
or,  »'This  night  I  saw,"  —  all  the  rest  being  again  in  cipher, 
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OXPopt  tho  ronjtiiH'tions  nixl  similar  wonN,  frrnn  whi<'li  iiotli- 
iiiL;  cniild  lif  learned. 

It  \h  woiiliy  of  note  nisn,  that  pcrHcms  who  nhowcrt  no 
fiiffii'^  of  piophctir  insight  at  other  tirncH,  a<'<|iiire«l,  for  the 
iiinineiit.  while  ill  his  presence,  and  thai  hy  nn-ans  of  sonn? 
bcnHihIe  cvich'nco,  presentiment«  of  disenMes  or  death«  whic'h 
were  thm  ociiirrinLT  in  «listant  places.  But  no  such  ^ifl  ha« 
l>een  transinitti'd  lo  any  c>f  his  children  or  ;^randcliildren, 
who,  for  tiic  most  part,  have  been  hearty  |)eoi)le,  euj<)yin^ 
life,  and  never  LToin«^  JMyoml  the  actual. 

While  on  {h\>  suhject,  I  reuietnlM-r  with  trrJititnde  uiany 
kindneHses  I  iveeived  fmm  them  in  my  yf>uth.  Thu»,  for 
e\.'im|)le,  we  were  employe«!  and  cntertain«'<l  in  manv  wavs 
when  we  visited  the  second  daughter,  mai'ried  to  the  drup^ist 
l^lelher,  who.se  liousc  and  shop  st(Kxl  near  the  market,  in  the 
midst  of  the  liveliest  and  most  <'i<>wded  pait  of  the  town. 
There  we  could  l<M>k  down  from  Ihi*  windows  pleasantly 
enouLch  upon  the  hurly-hiuly,  in  whiih  we  feared  to  lose  our- 
selves ;  and  thouixh  at  fli-st.  of  all  the  p<>r.ds  in  the  shop, 
nothin«!:  had  much  interest  for  us  hut  the  licorice,  and  the 
little  hrown  stamped  cakes  made  from  it,  we  U'eanie  in  tinie 
hetter  accpiainted  with  the  multitude  of  articles  Ixiu^ht  and 
sold  in  that  husiness.  This  aunt  was  the  mr»st  vivacious  of 
all  the  family.  Whilst  my  mother,  in  her  early  yeai-s,  t<Mik 
pleasure  in  hein«;  neatly  dres.sed,  workinp:  nt  bome  domehtic 
occu|)ation,  or  readin;;  a  lK><»k,  the  other,  (»n  the  contrary,  ran 
about  the  nei<j;hlM»rh<NMl  to  pick  up  net^lecl(<l  children,  t^tke 
care  of  them,  eomb  them,  and  earry  them  about  in  the  way 
she  had  don»'  with  me  for  a  \hhh\  while.  At  a  tin»e  of  public 
festivities,  such  as  coronation^,  it  was  impossible  t(»  keep  her 
at  home.  When  a  little  child,  she  had  already  Hcrnmbled  for 
the  m«»ney  s<attere<l  on  such  (H'casi«»ns  ;  and  it  was  n-lat«  <l  t>f 
her,  that  once  when  she  had  }j;ot  a  üoihI  many  loijelher,  and 
was  lookin«.;  at  them  witii  ^ivat  di'lii^ht  in  the  palm  of  Iter 
hand,  it  was  struck  by  somelMMly,  and  all  lu'r  wellM-arniMl 
luMity  vanished  at  a  blow.  Then-  was  another  incident  of 
which  she  wa.s  very  proud.  Ouie,  while  standing  on  n  |HM»t 
US  the  Kmpert)r  ( 'harles  Nil.  was  p:issini;,  at  a  moment  when 
all  tlu'  people  were  silent,  she  shouteil  a  vijioious  **  \*ival  I  '* 
into  the  eoa(*h,  which  made  him  take  off  UU  hat  to  her,  and 
thank  her  «piite  <j;r:u>iously  for  her  Imld  salutation. 

Kv»ry  thin;4  in  her  house  wa.s  »tirrin^,  livily,  and  chet^rfnl ; 
and  w<>  childriMi  owed  her  mtiny  a  ^ay  hour. 

In  a  more  (juiet  «ituation,  which  wu«,  howevor«  »uitiHl  to 
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hor  c'liaraoter,  was  a  second  aunt,  married  to  the  Pastor  Stark, 
inennil>ont  of  St.  Catharine's  Church.  He  lived  much  alone, 
ill  accoixhiuce  with  liis  temperament  and  vocation,  and  pos- 
sessed a  line  h'hrary.  Here  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Homer,  in  a  prose  translation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
seventli  part  of  Herr  Von  Loen's  new  collection  of  the  most 
n-markable  travels,  under  the  title,  ''  Homer's  Description  of 
the  Concpiest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Troy,"  ornamented  with 
copperplates  in  the  theatrical  French  taste.  These  pictures 
pi-rverted  mv  imagination  to  such  a  degree,  that,  for  a  long 
time,  I  could  conceive  the  Homeric  heroes  only  under  such 
forms.  The  incidents  themselves  gave  me  unspeakable 
dfliirht ;  though  I  found  great  fault  with  the  work  for  afford- 
ing us  no  account  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  breaking  off 
80  abruptly  witli  the  death  of  Hector.  My  uncle,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  this  defect,  referred  me  to  Virgil,  who  perfectly 
sutislied  my  demands. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  that  we  children  had  among 
our  other  lessons  a  continued  and  progressive  instruction  in 
religion.  But  the  Church-Protestantism  imparted  to  us  was, 
properly  speaking,  nothing  but  a  kind  of  dry  morality  :  ingen- 
ious exposition  was  not  thought  of,  and  the  doctrine  appealed 
neither  to  the  understanding  nor  to  the  heart.  For  that  I'ca- 
sou,  there  were  various  secessions  from  the  F^stablished 
Church.  Separatists,  Pietists,  Herrnhuter  (Moravians), 
C^uiot-in-the-Land,  and  others  differently  named  and  charac- 
terized, sprang  up,  all  of  whom  are  animated  by  the  same 
purpose  of  approaching  the  Deity,  especially  through  Christ, 
more  chjsely  than  seemed  to  them  possible  under  the  forms 
of  the  estal)lished  religion. 

The  boy  heard  these  opinions  and  sentiments  constantly 
spoken  of,  for  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  divided  tiiem- 
selves  into  pro  and  con.  The  minority  were  composed  of 
those  who  dissented  more  or  less  broadly ;  but  then-  modes 
of  thinking  attracted  l)y  originality,  heartiness,  peiseveranco, 
and  independence.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  told  of  their 
viitues,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  manifested.  Tlie 
reply  of  a  pious  master-tinman  was  especially  noted,  who, 
wJH'n  one  of  his  craft  attempted  to  shame  him  by  asking, 
**  Who  is  really  your  confessor?  "  answered  with  great  cheer- 
fuhu'ss.  and  conlidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  ''  I 
have  a  famous  oüe,  — no  less  than  the  confessor  of  King 
David."  ^ 

Thing»  of  this  sort  naturally  made  an   impression  on  the 
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Ik>3',  and  led  him  into  Hiinilnr  «Uitc«  of  miml.  In  fart,  he 
came  to  the  thoiiLjht  that  lie  mi^ht  imnn'<liat«'ly  apprtnu'h  tho 
great  (i(Ml  of  iKiluic,  the  Creator  aiul  Treserver  of  heaven 
and  earth,  whose  «Miriier  maiiifeHtatioiis  of  wrath  had  In^eii 
h)n«^  forgotten  in  the  heanty  of  Ihr  worM,  an<l  tiie  manifoM 
l)les.sings  in  wiiieh  we  participate  wliih*  upon  it.  Tlie  way  he 
took  to  ac(omi»Ii.sli  this  was  very  enrious. 

The  hoy  had  chiefly  k»'pt  to  the  hi-st  article  of  belief.  The 
Tiod  who  stands  in  immediate  connection  witii  nature,  and 
owns  and  h>ves  it  as  his  work,  seenu'd  to  him  the.|»roper  (hmI, 
who  might  he  brought  into  ch)8er  relationship  with  man,  as 
with  every  thing  else,  jind  who  wouhl  take  care  of  him,  as  of 
tjje  motion  of  tht'  stars,  the  tlays  and  Beasons,  the  animals 
and  plants.  Tiiere  were  texts  of  the  Ciosiuds  which  explicitly 
8tat«'d  liiis.  Tlie  l>oy  could  ascribe  no  form  to  this  Hcini;  : 
he  therefore  sought  liim  in  his  works.  an<l  wouhl.  in  liie  gjMxl 
Old-Testiiment  fashion,  build  him  an  altar.  Natural  prtnluc- 
tions  wi're  set  forth  as  images  of  the  woild,  over  whi«-h  a 
flame  w;us  to  burn,  signit'ying  the  a^pirati(»ns  of  man's  heart 
Ujwards  his  Maker.  lie  brought  out  of  the  collection  of 
natural  objects  wliich  he  possessed,  and  whi<'h  had  been  in- 
creased as  chance  directi'd,  the  best  ores  and  other  spi'cimens. 
But  the  nextditllculty  was,  as  to  how  they  should  be  arranged 
an<l  raised  into  a  pile.  His  father  l>ossessed  a  In-autiful  red- 
laccjuircd  mu^ic-^tand,  ornamcntt-d  with  gilt  Mowers,  in  the 
form  of  a  four-sitled  i)yramid,  with  dilVerent  elevations,  which 
ha<l  been  found  c«)nveni»nt  for  (piartets,  but  lately  was  not 
much  in  u.se.  'I'he  boy  laid  hands  on  this,  and  built  up  his 
ri'presentatives  of  nature  one  alK>ve  the  other  in  steps  ;  so  that 
it  all  lookecl  (piite  pri'tty  and  at  the  same  tinu*  sulllciently  sig- 
nificant. On  an  early  sunrise  his  first  woi*ship  i)f  (mhI  was 
to  be  Ci'lebrate«l,  but  the  y»»ung  priest  had  n»)t  yet  settled 
how  to  produce  a  flame  which  should  at  the  same  time  emit 
an  agreeable  04l«)r.  \i  last  it  o<M'urreil  t«»  him  toconi'  •  •  '':e 
two,  as  he  possessi'tl  a  few  fumigating  pastils,  which  I 

a  pleasant  fragrance  with  a  glimmer,  if  not  with  a  tlame. 
Nay,  this  soft  burning  and  exhalation  seemed  a  better  r«  i  ' 
sentation  of  what  passes  in   the   lu'art,  than   an  open   tl.i 
The  sun  had  already  risen  for  a  h)ng  time,  but  the  neighitor- 
ing  houses  (M)n<'eale«l     '  -f.      .\l  last  it  glittend  alntvethe 

ixiofs  :   a  buining-gla-  it  once  taken  up  and  applii'il   t<» 

the  pastils,  whi(*h  were  fixed  on  the  snnnnit  in  a  tine  |M)nvlain 
saucer.      Kvery  thinii  suct'eedetl  a<Mt)nling  to  thi'^%'  *  I 

the  drvtjtion  uas  p»'rfeit.      The  altar  rruiaiiu  d  as    a    ,  r 
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oniament  of  tlio  room  wliich  had  been  assigned  him  in  the  new 
hi>use.  Every  one  regarded  it  only  as  a  well-arranged  coUec- 
tit>n  of  nalnral  cnriosities.  Tlie  boy  knew  better,  but  con- 
tvalt'd  his  knowledge.  He  longed  for  a  repetition  of  the 
Bolenmitv.  But  unfortunately,  just  as  the  most  opportune  sun 
an>si'.  the  porcelain  cup  was  not  at  hand  :  he  placed  the  pas- 
tils iunnodiately  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  stand  ;  they  were 
kindled  ;  and  so  great  was  the  devotion  of  the  priest,  that  he 
did  not  ol>serve,  until  it  was  tDo  late,  the  mischief  his  sacrifice 
was  doing.  The  pastils  had  burned  mercilessly  into  the  red 
lacquer  and  beautiful  gold  flowers,  and,  as  if  some  evil  spirit 
had  disappeared,  had  left  their  black,  ineffaceable  footprints. 
liy  tliis  the  young  priest  was  thrown  into  the  most  extreme 
perplexity.  The  mischief  could  be  covered  up,  it  was  true, 
witli  the  larger  pieces  of  his  show  materials  ;  but  the  spirit  for 
new  offerings  was  gone,  and  the  accident  might  almost  be 
considered  a  hint  and  warning  of  the  danger  there  always  is 
in  wishing  to  approach  the  Deity  in  such  a  way. 


SECOND  BOOK. 


All  that  has  been  hitherto  recorded  indicates  that  happy 
and  easy  condition  in  which  nations  exist  during  a  long  peace. 
But  n<jwhere  probably  is  such  a  beautiful  time  enjoyed  in 
j^reater  comfort  than  in  cities  living  under  their  own  laws, 
and  hirge  enough  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
an«!  so  situated  as  to  enrich  them  by  trade  and  commerce. 
Strangers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  come  and  go,  and  are 
under  a  necessity  of  bringing  profit  in  order  to  acquire  profit. 
Even  if  such  cities  rule  but  a  small  territory,  they  are  the 
lK»lter  qualified  to  advance  their  internal  prosi)erity  ;  as  their 
ext«.rnal  relations  expose  them  to  no  costly  undertakings  or 
uUianecH. 

ThuH  the  Frankforters  passed  a  series  of  prosperous  years 
dnnn^r  my  el.ildliood  ;  ))ut  scarcely,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1  <•'»;,  had  1  completed  my  seventh  year,  tlmn  that  world- 
rtTiowned  war  broke  out  which  was  also  to  exert  great 
'  '•  uiH»n  the  next  seven  years  of  my  life.     Frederick 

'       -     "ud.  King  of  Prussia,  had  fallen  upon  Saxony  with 
»ixty  thoUHttiid  men  ;  and,  instead  of  announcing  his  invasion 
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b>  A  (h'clnraliou  «>f  war,  In»  follow«'«!  it  up  willi  a  mnnifoHlo, 
coni|K>H(Hl  !>y  liiinsolf  ns  it  w:im  hh'u\^  wliicii  t'Xpluiiiod  Uiu 
caiMi'H  tliMt  li.-i'l  liiovnl  aii<l  jiiHtiHr«!  Iiiiii  ill  so  iii<>ii^>lroti.s  a 
8U*p.  'lilt'  world,  wliicli  m:iw  il>.rlf  appealed  lo,  iiol  iiuirly  a» 
Hpi'ctator.  but  us  ju(l<;i',  iiiiiiu'<lial('ly  Mplit  into  two  parties; 
and  oni-  family  wa.s  an  inia^c  of  the  |:;i<'at  whole. 

My  ^rantlfatlier,  wlio,  :ls  »S«7<^//  of  Krank  fort,  lintl  eaniiMl 
the  coronation  canopy  over  Francis  the  First,  and  had  recciviHl 
from  the  empress  a  heavy  *jold  <'hain  with  her  likeness,  t<M»k 
the  Austrian  siih*  alonp;  with  some  of  his  son^-in-law  an«! 
(lau«xlit«'rs.  My  fatln'r  havin<r  Uvvn  nominal«'«!  to  the  im|H'rial 
council  hy  Charles  Ih«'  Sev«'nth,  and  sympathizinj;  sin«'«'r«*ly 
in  the  fat«>  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  leaned  t(»wanLs  iVus^ia, 
\Nith  the  other  an«l  smallei-  half  of  the  family.  Our  mcetin«;s, 
w  hich  had  heen  held  «»n  Sundays  for  many  years  uninti'iTUpl- 
«•dly,  were  very  s(mhi  dislurlMMl.  'I'he  misundi'rstan«lin|^s  wi 
common  ainonj;  persons  rtdate«!  hy  marria;;e,  f«)un«l  «)nly  now 
a  f«)iin  ill  which  th«\v  c«>ul(!  I)c  expix'sse«!.  C'«>nt«'ntion,  <!i»« 
«'ord,  silence,  and  separation  «'iisu«»«!.  My  ;;ran«!fath«'r,  gener- 
ally a  «'heerful,  (piiet  man,  and  foiwl  of  ca.se,  lu'4-am«'  impa- 
tient. The  w«>men  vainly  endeavored  to  Hinother  t!i«>  tlaines ; 
and.  after  some  unplea.sant  sccn«'s,  my  father  was  th«'  liist  to 
«piil  the  society.  At  Iuhui*  we  n«»w  r«'joic«'d  undisliuU'd  at 
tile  FruHsian  vict«)rieH,  whicli  were  eomnuuily  ann«)Uiic«M!  with 
j^reat  «jlee  hy  our  vivacions  aunt.  l\very  olh«'r  inli'ivst  ha«l 
lo  jiive  way  t«»  this,  and  we  passe«!  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
ptrpetual  agitation.  Tiie  oocupati«)U  of  l)re»«!en,  tlie  iiMHleni- 
tiiMi  of  the  kin«»  at  th«»  «Mit.set,  his  slow  l>nt  s«'«'ure  ad\amvH, 
the  victory  at  i^jwoüitz,  the  capture  «>f  llie  Sax«)ns,  wer«»  ho 
many  triuinplm  for  our  party.  Kvery  tiling  lliut  e«>nlil  !»o 
alle«;;rd  for  th«»  advanta;;;«'  «)f  «)ur  «>p|Min«'nls  was  «lenutl  «ir 
depreciated  ;  and,  as  the  ineinlH'rs  «>f  the  family  «>n  the  oth«>r 
Hide  did  the  Haine,  they  c<»ul<l  n«>t  nun*!  in  the  Blreels  witliout 
«lispntes  arisin«^,  as  in  "  Kmneo  and  .luliet." 

'I'hus  1  al.H«)  was  then  a  I'lu.s.sian  in  my  view»,  or,  to  M|M^ak 
moil'  e«Mre<'lly,  a  Fritzian  ;  simi»  what  can»«!  we  f«»r  FniMiin? 
it  was  the  personal  (*hara«'t«'r  of  tiie  ^ivat  kin^  liiat  wiuked 
upon  all  hearts.  I  rejoi«-ed  with  my  father  in  our  coll<ple^tM, 
r(>adily  copied  the  H«)ni;s  of  tiiumph,  an«!  alnutst  hum«»  will- 
ingly the  lam|MM)nH  directed  a}{niii>t  tlie  (»ther  party,  |oor  :ui 
th«'  rhyuH's  mijiht  !»e. 

Heilig  th«>ir  «Idest  ^ramlson  and  g(Ml«»lnld,  I  ha«!  dined 
every  Suiulay  Hin«»e  my  infancy  willi  my  ^cnuultalher  and 
grandmother;    and   the   h«>iirs  no  t>jK»rit    ha«!   Ik'cii    tin*   iim)«( 
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doVi<rlitfiil  of  the  whole  week.  But  now  I  relished  not  a 
iiioi'sel,  beoauso  I  was  compelled  to  hear  the  most  horrible 
slanders  of  my  hero.  Here  blew  another  wind,  here  soimded 
another  tone/than  at  home.  My  liking  and  even  my  respect 
for  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  fell  off.  I  could  mention 
nolhing'^of  this  to  my  parents,  but  avoided  the  matter,  both  on 
aceonnl  of  my  own  feelings,  and  because  I  had  been  w^arned 
by  mv  mother.  In  this  way  1  was  thrown  back  upon  myself  ; 
and  as  in  my  sixth  year,  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  the 
g(HHlness  of  (tod  had  become  tome  in  some  measure  suspicious  : 
bo  I  began  now,  on  account  of  Frederick  the  Second,  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  the  public.  My  heart  was  naturally  inclined  to 
reverence,  and  it  required  a  great  shock  to  stagger  my  faith  in 
any  thing  that  was  venerable.  But  alas  !  they  had  commended 
good  manners  and  a  becoming  deportment  to  us,  not  for  their 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people.  What  will  people 
say  ?  was  always  the  cry  ;  and  I  thought  that  the  people  must 
be  right  good  people,  and  would  know  how  to  judge  of  any 
thing  and  every  thing.  But  my  experience  went  just  to  the 
contrary.  The  greatest  and  most  signal  services  were  de- 
famed and  attacked ;  the  noblest  deeds,  if  not  denied,  were 
at  least  misrepresented  and  dnniuished  ;  and  this  base  injus- 
tice was  done  to  the  only  man  who  was  manifestly  elevated 
above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  who  daily  proved  what  he 
was  able  to  do.  —  and  that,  not  by  the  populace,  but  by  dis- 
tinguished men,  as  1  took  my  grandfather  and  uncles  to  be. 
That  parties  existed,  and  that  he  himself  belonged  to  a  party, 
bad  never  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  the  boy.  He,  there- 
fore, believed  himself  all  the  more  right,  and  dared  hold  his 
own  opinion  for  the  better  one ;  since  he  and  those  of  like 
mind  appreciated  the  beauty  and  other  good  qualities  of 
Malia  Tiieresa,  and  even  did  not  grudge  the  P^mperor  Francis 
his  love  of  jewellery  and  money.  That  Count  Dann  was  often 
called  an  old  dozer,  they  thought  justifiable. 

But,  now  that  I  look  more  closely  into  the  matter,  I  here 
trace  the  germ  of  that  disregard  and  even  disdain  of  the  pub- 
lie,  which  clung  to  me  for  a  wliole  period  of  my  life,  and  only 
in  later  days  was  brought  within  bounds  by  insight  and  culti- 
vation. Suflice  it  to  say,  that  the  percei)tion  of  the  injustice 
of  |)arties  had  even  tiien  a  very  unpleasant,  nay,  an  injurious, 
«-•ffect  njKni  iho  boy  ;  as  it  accustomed  him  to  sei)arate  himself 
from  beloved  and  highly  valued  persons.  The  quick  suc- 
ccsbion  of  hatdcH  nnd  events  left  the  i)aities  neither  quiet  nor 
rei»t.     We   ever  found  a  malicious    delight  in  reviving  and 
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rPftbarpiMiinj;  tlu)sc  ini.i^inary  cvIIh  and  cnpriciouB  dispiitos ; 
nixl  tiiiis  we  roiitiiMinl  to  Wusc  CtiuU  other,  until  tho  «K'cupa- 
lion  of  I''i:»nlxfort  l»y  tlir  l-'nnrli  some  Real's  aflerwani» 
luon^^lil  r«*al  in<onvenirnce  into  oni"  homes.  • 

Allhon^h  to  most  of  uh  the  iiniM>rtant  event«  oceuninjj 
in  «listanl  parts  K(»rve(l  only  for  topi«'.s  of  liot  ciMitioverMV, 
tliere  were  others  who  perceived  tlie  seiiou.sne.s.s  of  the  times, 
and  feared  that  the  sympathy  of  Knincc  ini<rlit  open  a  scene 
of  war  in  onr  own  virinily.  Thry  kept  ns  <hihh<*n  at  liome 
more  than  hrfore,  and  strove  in  many  ways  to  oeenpy  anil 
amnse  ns.  With  tliis  view,  the  pnpiH't-show  becpieatlied  l»y 
unr  grandmother  was  ajiain  hron«:ht  fortli,  and  ananj^ed  in 
Hneh  a  way  liiat  the  spe<'tators  sal  in  my  jiahh'-r<H)m  ;  while 
the  persons  manajj:in«^  and  perfornnnij,  as  well  as  the  theatre 
itself  as  far  as  the  pros<'enium,  found  a  plaee  in  the  nxini 
adjoining.  We  were  allowed,  as  a  sjH'eial  favor,  to  invite 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  neijxhhor's  children  a.s 
spectators;  and  thus  at  the  outset  I  gained  many  friends, 
hut  the  restlessness  inherent  in  children  did  not  suffer  them 
to  remain  louj^  a  patient  ainlienco.  They  interrupted  the 
play  ;  and  we  were  oonipelled  to  seek  a  younfjer  public,  which 
could  at  any  rate  he  kept  in  order  hy  the  luirses  and  mai<ls. 
The  original  drama,  to  whi<-h  the  (»upptts  had  heen  specially 
adapted,  we  had  learned  hy  heart ;  and  in  the  he^innin«;  this 
was  exclusively  |><'rformed.  S(K>n  iirowin<x  weary  of  it,  how- 
ever, we  changed  the  dresses  and  drcoralions,  and  attempted 
various  «ither  pieces,  which  were  in<leed  on  too  ^rand  a  scale 
for  so  nariow  a  ^t.-i'^e.  Although  this  prtsumptiou  spoiled  and 
liually  (piit«'  dtsirovrd  n\  hat  we  perform«  il,  su<h  chihli>h  pleas, 
ures  and  employments  nevertheless  exercised  and  advanced  in 
nniny  ways  my  power  of  invention  and  repres<'ntat!ou,  my 
fancy,  and  a  certain  technical  skill,  to  a  degre»'  which  ni  any 
other  way  couhl  not  perhaps  have  been  secured  in  kc  bhorl  a 
time,  in  so  eoutlned  a  space,  and  at  so  little  expense. 

1  had  early  learned  to  use  eompassis  and  ruler,  be(*nu»o 
all  the  instructions  they  gave  me  in  geometry  wen«  forlliwilii 
put  into  ])ractice  ;  and  I  (MMUpied  myself  greatly  with  paste- 
board-woik.  1  did  not  stop  at  ge<imetrical  tignres,  little 
lM)xes,  and  such  things,  but  inventrd  pretty  plea.«niv-hoU!»es 
adorned  with  pilaslei-s.  steps,  and  llat  r<N>fs.  However,  but 
little  of  this  was  completed. 

Far  ujore  persevrrnej;  was  I,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ananging, 
with  the  help  of  our  «lomestic  (a  tailor  by  lra<le),  an  armory 
for  the  service  of  our  plays  and  trag»'<bes,  w  In«  h  w«-  oui^elves 
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porfoniied  with  delight  when  we  had  outgrown  the  puppets. 
Mv  phi\  foUows,  too,  prepared  for  themselves  such  armories, 
whit'h  tlu'v  I'onsidertHl  to  be  quite  as  fine  and  good  as  mine ; 
but  1  had  made  provibiou,  not  for  tlie  wants  of  one  person  only, 
and  eouUl  furnish  several  of  the  little  band  w^ith  every  requi- 
site, and  thus  made  myself  more  and  more  indispensable  to 
our  little  circle.  That  such  games  tended  to  factions,  quarrels, 
and  blows,  and  connnonly  came  to  a  sad  end  in  tumult  and 
vexation,  may  easily  be  supposed.  In  such  cases  certain  of 
111V  companions  generally  took  part  with  me,  while  others 
sideil  against  me ;  though  many  changes  of  party  occurred. 
One  single  boy,  whom  I  will  call  Pylades,  urged  by  the  others, 
once  only  left  my  i)arty,  but  could  scarcely  for  a  moment 
maintain  ins  hostile  position.  We  were  reconciled  amid  many 
tears,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  kept  faithfully  together. 

To  him,  as  well  as  other  well-wishers,  I  could  render  myself 
very  agreeable  by  telling  tales,  which  they  most  delighted  to 
hear  when  I  was  the  hero  of  my  own  story.  It  greatly  re- 
joiced them  to  know  that  such  wonderful  things  could  befall 
one  of  their  own  playfellows  ;  nor  was  it  any  harm  that  they 
did  not  understand  how  I  could  find  time  and  space  for  such 
adventures,  as  they  must  have  been  pretty  well  aware  of  all  my 
comings  and  goings,  and  how  I  was  occupied  the  entire  day. 
N<jt  the  less  necessary  was  it  for  me  to  select  the  localities 
of  these  occurrences,  if  not  in  another  world,  at  least  in 
another  spot ;  and  yet  all  was  told  as  having  taken  place  only 
to-day  or  yesterday.  They  therefore  had  to  form  for  them- 
selves greater  illusions  than  I  could  have  palmed  off  upon 
them.  If  I  had  not  gradually  learned,  in  accordance  with  the 
instincts  of  my  nature,  to  work  up  these  visions  and  conceits 
into  artistic  forms,  such  vain-glorious  beginnings  could  not 
have  gone  on  witiiout  producing  evil  consequences  for  myself 
iu  the  end. 

Consideiing  this  impulse  more  closely,  we  may  see  in  it 
that  presumption  witii  wliich  the  poet  authoritatively  utters 
the  greatest  improbabilities,  and  requires  everyone  to  recog- 
nize a»  real  whatever  may  in  any  way  seem  to  him,  the 
inventor,  as  true. 

But  wiiat  is  here  told  only  in  general  terms,  and  by  way  of 
reflecaion.  will  periiaps  become  more  apparent  and  interesting 
by  means  of  an  e\-:imi)le.  I  suljjoin,  therefore,  one  of  these 
tale»,  whi(-h,  as  I  often  had  to  repeat  it  to  my  comrades,  still 
boveru  entire  in  my  imagination  and  memory. 
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THE  NEW  PARTS. 

A   nov's  LF.r.f^Nn. 

On  the  nijjlit  Ix'forc  AVliiNiind.'iy.  in»l  lonir  sinoo,  I  Hroamod 
that  I  sloo<l  lirfoii'  a  minor  ciij^airc«!  with  tlir  now  hiitnrner 
clotlios  wliicli  my  «Icar  part'iit«  liad  ijiven  mo  for  llio  liolulav. 
Till"  (IroHS  (Mnisistod.  as  y<ni  know,  of  hIioos  of  poUMhod 
icatln'r,  with  larjj;o  silvor  buckh-.s,  lino  cotton  stockings,  hhiok 
mtlior  jjarmonts  of  sergo,  and  a  coat  of  proon  liaracan  witli 
goM  Itiittons.  Tho  waistcoat  of  ^ohl  ch>th  was  cnt  ont  of 
njy  falhiT'ft  bridal  waistcoat.  My  liair  had  boon  fri/zlcd  and 
powdorod,  and  my  cnrls  stnck  ont  from  my  head  bko  little» 
win;:s  :  but  I  could  not  linish  drossin"^'  mysrif,  brcauM»  I  kopl 
ronfnsin«;  the  different  articles,  tho  fii-st  always  fallin«;  off  as 
soon  as  I  was  abont  to  pnt  on  tlu>  next.  In  this  dilemma,  a 
yonnu:  J'nd  hands()mo  man  camo  to  mo,  and  prootod  mo  in  the 
fiiendliost  manner.  *' Oh  !  you  are  wrh-omo,"  said  I  :  **  I 
am  very  ;^lad  to  soo  you  here."  —  *'  Do  yon  know  me,  then?  " 
replied  he,  smiliuLj.  "  Why  not?"  was  my  no  Iosm  smilinj; 
answer.  "Von  are  Mercury  —  I  have  often  onon*rli  soon 
you  represented  in  pictures."  —  "I  am,  indeed,"  leplic«!  ho, 
**  and  am  »ont  to  you  by  tho  gorls  on  an  important  erraml. 
Do  you  see  those  three  apples?"  He  stretehcd  forth  Inn 
hand  and  showed  me  threr  apples,  which  it  could  hardly  hold, 
and  which  were  a.n  wondorfidly  beautiful  as  tln'y  woix»  larjjo, 
the  one  of  a  red,  the  olhrr  of  a  y«'llow,  the  third  of  a  preen, 
color.  One  could  not  hrip  Ihuikinp  they  were  precious  stones 
made  into  the  form  of  fruit.  1  would  have  Huatclio<l  them  ; 
but  he  <lrew  back,  and  said,  '*  You  nnist  know,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  aie  not  f»»r  you.  Vou  nnist  pive  them  to  the 
three  handsom(>st  youths  of  tlio  city,  who  thou,  each  acct>rti- 
mp  to  his  lot,  will  find  wives  to  tho  utmost  of  their  wisht*s. 
Taki'  them,  and  success  t*)  y(»u  !  "  said  lie,  as  he  (U>part<Ml, 
h'avinp  the  apple«  in  my  open  liandn.  Tlioy  appoaro<l  to  nw 
to  have  lu-eom«'  still  lari»er.  I  held  them  up  at  onci«  apainst 
the  lipid,  and  found  them  <piite  tiansparent  ;  but  s4N»n  tlioy 
expanded  npwanl,  .and  became  three  U'antiful  little  ladies 
alM»nt  as  larpe  a»  nuddlo-si/.itl  tlolls,  uhoso  clothes  won^  of 
the  coloi>*  of  the  apples.  They  sjlidi*«!  penlly  up  my  finpon* : 
and  when  I  was  about  to  catch  them,  to  make  sure  of  one  at 
least,  they  had  alrtady  rioared  liipli  and  far:  and  I  had  to  put 
Up  with  the  disappointment.      1  »tiKxi  then*  all  anm/.e<1  and 
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pitrituMl,  lioldinc  up  n\v  bands,  and  staring  at  my  fingers  as 
if  there  were  Mill  something  on  them  to  see.  Suddenly  I 
saw  a  most  lovely  girl  danee  upon  the  very  tips.  She  was 
smaller,  but  pretK  and  lively;  and  as  she  did  not  fly  away 
like  the  others,  but  remained  dancing,  now  on  one  finger- 
pouit,  now  on  another,  I  regarded  her  for  a  long  wdiile  with 
mlmiration.  And.  as  she  pleased  me  so  much,  I  thought  in 
the  end  1  could  catch  her,  and  made,  as  I  fancied,  a  very 
adroit  crasp.  But  at  the  moment  I  felt  such  a  blow  on  my 
hi-ad  that  I  fell  down  stunned,  and  did  not  awake  from  my 
stupor  till  it  was  time  to  dress  myself  and  go  to  church. 

During  the  service  I  often  called  those  images  to  mind, 
and  also  when  I  was  eating  dinner  at  my  grandfather's  table. 
In  the  afternoon  I  wished  to  visit  some  friends,  partly  to 
show  myself  in  my  new  dress,  with  my  hat  under  my  arm 
and  mv  sword  by  my  side,  and  partly  to  return  their  visits. 
I  found  no  one  at  home ;  and,  as  I  heard  that  they  were 
gone  to  the  gardens,  I  resolved  to  follow  them,  and  pass  the 
evening  pleasantly.  JNIy  w^ay  led  towards  the  intrenchments  ; 
and  I  came  to  the  spot  which  is  rightly  called  the  Bad  Wall, 
for  it  is  never  quite  safe  from  ghosts  there.  I  walked  slowly, 
and  thought  of  my  three  goddesses,  but  especially  of  the 
little  nymph,  and  often  held  up  my  fingers  in  hopes  she 
might  be  kind  enough  to  balance  herself  there  again.  AVith 
such  thoughts  I  was  proceeding,  when  I  saw  in  the  wall  on 
my  left  hand  a  little  gate  which  I  did  not  remember  to  have 
ever  noticed  before.  It  looked  low,  but  its  pointed  arch 
would  have  allowed  the  tallest  man  to  enter.  Arch  and  wall 
had  been  chiselled  in  the  handsomest  way,  both  by  mason 
an<l  sculptor ;  but  it  was  the  door  itself  which  first  properly 
attracted  my  attention.  The  old  brown  .wood,  though  slightly 
ornamented,  was  crossed  with  broad  l)ands  of  brass  wrought 
both  in  relief  and  intaglio.  The  foliage  on  these,  with  the 
most  natural  birds  sitting  in  it,  I  could  not  sufficiently  admire. 
But,  what  seemed  most  remaikable,  no  keyhole  could  be 
seen,  no  latch,  no  knocker;  and  from  this  I  conjectured  that 
the  door  could  be  oi)ened  only  from  within.  I  was  not  in 
error ;  for,  when  I  w(!nt  nearer  in  oider  to  touch  the  orna- 
ments, it  opened  inwards  ;  and  there  appeared  a  man  whose 
iUi'HH  was  souM'what  long,  wide,  and  singular.*  A  venerable 
beard  enveloped  his  chin,  so  that  I  was  inclined  to  think 
him  a  Jew.  But  he,  as  if  he  had  divined  my  thoughts,  made 
the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  by  which  he  gave  me  to  nnder- 
»taud   that   he  was   a  good   Catholic   Christian.     "Young 
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pjcntlemnn,  how  came  you  horo,  ninl  wliat  nro  yon  floinjj?** 
In*  Hiiu\  to  uu\  w  ith  a  fii<*mlly  voire  ami  inaniuM'.  •*  1  am 
.•uliniiiii«^,"  1  rcplit«!,  '•  llii*  \voikiiian.slii|)  of  lliU  «locjr ;  for 
I  have  never  Rcen  any  thin<^  like  it,  except  in  some  Huiall 
l»ii'ces  in  the  <*(>llections  of  amalcuiH."  — 7»*  I  am  j^iatl,"  ho 
aii»wen'(l,  '•  that  you  like  .such  work».  The  door  is  nuicli 
more  hcautiful  inside.  Come  in,  if  you  like."  My  In-art, 
in  Bomc  decree,  failed  me.  The  mysterious  dress  of  the 
poller,  the  seclusion,  and  a  somethiuL;,  I  know  not  what, 
that  seemed  to  he  in  the  air,  oppressed  me.  J  paused, 
therefore,  under  the  pretext  of  examiniii«;  the  outside  Htill 
lonijer  ;  and  at  tin*  same  time  I  cast  stolen  jzlances  into  the 
garden,  for  a  jrarilen  it  was  which  ha<l  opened  before  me. 
.lust  inside  the  door  I  saw  a  space.  Old  linden-trees,  stand- 
iiitX  at  retfular  diHtanccs  from  each  otiu'r,  entirely  covere<l 
it  with  tlieir  thickly  interwoven  l»ran«-hes  ;  so  that  the  most 
numerous  parties,  durin«;  the  hottest  of  the  day,  miirht  have 
reficsln'd  themselves  in  the  shad»».  Already  1  had  steppe<l 
upon  the  threshold,  and  the  old  man  (outlived  •gradually  to 
allure  me  on.  Properly  speakin«;,  I  did  not  resist;  for  J 
had  always  heard  that  a  priiuH'  or  sultan  in  such  a  case 
nmsl  never  ask  whether  there  he  (lanircr  at  hanil.  I  had  my 
sword  I >y  my  side  too;  and  could  1  not  soon  have  finished 
with  the  old  man,  in  case  of  hostile  demonstrations  •*  I  there- 
fore enti'red  perfectly  re-assuretl  :  the  keeper  closed  the  door, 
which  holte»!  so  softly  that  1  scarcely  lieard  it.  He  now 
showed  me  the  workn):inship  on  the  iiuside,  which  in  truth 
was  still  more  artisli»-  than  the  outside,  explained  it  to  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  nuuiifested  particular  •:;(mnI  will.  Hein«; 
thus  entirely  at  my  ea.se,  I  h-t  myself  lu>  guided  in  the  shaded 
«pace  l»y  the  wall,  that  formed  a  circle,  where  I  found  nnu*h 
to  admire.  Niches  tastefully  adorned  with  slu'lls,  et»rals,  and 
pieces  of  ore,  poured  a  profusion  of  water  from  the  mouths  uf 
tritons  into  marble  li.asius.  Hi'tween  them  were  aviaries  and 
other  lattice-work,  in  which  .sipiirrels  frisked  alM>ul,  •xuinea- 
pii^s  ran  hither  and  thither,  with  as  nmny  other  pretty  little 
creatures  as  one  couh!  wish  to  see.  The  birds  calh*d  and  sanij 
to  us  as  We  advanced  :  the  starlings,  parti(*ularly,  (battered 
the  silliest  sttitT.  One  always  cried,  **  I'aris,  I'aris !  "  and 
the  other,  "  Narcissus,  Narci.ssus  !  **  as  plainly  as  a  ->  '  "'.»v 
can  say  them.  'I'he  old  man  seemed  to  continue  I.  .  _  ut 
uu>  earnestly  while  the  birds  called  out  thus  ;  but  I  feiiiiieil 
not  to  notice  it,  and  had  in  truth  no  time  to  attend  to  iiim, 
for  I  could  easily  pcrcei\c  that  we  \N«nf   rnimd  and  i..iu.d. 
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and  lliat  lliis  sluuled  space  was  in  fact  a  great  circle,  which 
enclosed  another  much  more  important.  Indeed,  we  had  ac- 
tually reached  llie  small  door  a^ain,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  old  man  would  let  me  out.  But  my  eyes  remained  directed 
towaixls  a  golden  railing,  which  seemed  to  hedge  round  the 
middle  of  Uiis  wonderful  garden,  and  which  1  had  found 
means  enough  of  observing  in  our  walk ;  although  the  old 
man  managed  to  keep  me  always  close  to  the  wall,  and  there- 
fore pretty  far  from  the  centre.  And  now,  just  as  he  was 
going  to  the  door,  I  said  to  him,  with  a  bow,  "You  have 
been" so  extremely  kind  to  me  that  I  would  fain  venture  to 
make  one  more  recpiest  before  I  part  from  you.  Might  I  not 
look  more  closely  at  that  golden  railing,  which  appears  to 
enclose  in  a  very  wide  circle  the  interior  of  the  garden?  "  — 
*' W-ry  willingly,''  replied  he,  "but  in  that  case  you, must 
submit  to  some  conditions."  —  "  In  what  do  they  consist?  " 
1  asked  hastily.  "  You  must  leave  here  your  hat  and  sword, 
and  must  not  let  go  my  hand  while  I  accompany  you."  — 
"  Most  willingly,"  1  replied  ;  and  laid  my  hat  and  sword  on 
the  nearest  stone  bench.  Immediately  he  grasped  my  left 
hand  with  his  right,  held  it  fast,  and  led  me  with  some  force 
straight  forwards.  When  we  reached  the  railing,  my  wonder 
changed  into  amazement.  On  a  high  socle  of  marble  stood 
innumerable  s|)ears  and  partisans,  ranged  beneath  each  other, 
joined  by  their  strangely  ornamented  points,  and  forming  a 
complete  circle.  I  looked  through  the  intervals,  and  saw 
just  iK'hind  a  gently  flowing  piece  of  water,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  marble,  and  displaying  in  its  clear  depths  a  multi- 
tude of  gold  and  üilver  tisli,  which  moved  about  now  slowly 
and  now  swiftly,  now  alone  and  now  in  shoals.  I  would  also 
fain  have  looked  beyond  the  canal,  to  see  what  there  was  in 
lUe  heart  of  the  garden.  But  1  found,  to  my  great  sorrow, 
liiat  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  bordered  by  a  similar  rail- 
ing, and  with  so  much  art,  that  to  each  interval  on  this  side 
exactly  fitted  a  sjicar  or  partisan  on  the  other.  These,  and 
the  other  ornaments,  rendered  it  impossible  for  one  to  see 
through,  stand  as  he  would.  Besides,  the  old  man,  who  still 
held  nie  fast,  prevented  me  from  moving  freely.  My  cuiios- 
ity,  mcar)wiiilc.  after  all  I  had  seen,  increased  more  and  more  ; 
and  I  look  heait  to  ask  the  old  man  whether  one  could  not 
\mn»  over.  ^  "  Why  not?  "  leturned  he,  "  but  on  new  condi- 
tion«." When  I  asked  him  what  these  were,  he  gave  me  to 
undersUind  that  I  nmst  put  on  other  clothes.  1  was  satisfied 
to  do  »o :  he  led  me  back  towards  the  wall  into  a  small,  neat 
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room,  on  tljc  Me»  of  wliicli  hiinj;  many  kind»  of  ^ai*rocnt.H,  all 
of  wliicl»  HJM'iniMl  to  n|>|M'(>a('li  lla*  Oriental  costniiH«.  I  soon 
cIiuiij^imI  my  drt'.s.s.  Ih-  contiiH-d  my  |k>\v(U*H'(1  liair  un<Ur  a 
many-colored  net,  after  having  to  my  horror  violently  duHted 
It  out.  Now.  .standin;^  l»efore  :i  j^rerit  mirmr,  I  fniiiMJ  iii\>si-lf 
(jiiite  h:ind>ome  in  my  disuui.se,  and  plrasrd  m\:ielf  luller 
than  in  my  formal  Simday  elothes.  1  made  gebtiires,  and 
leaped,  as  I  had  seen  the  dancers  do  at  the  fair-theatre.  In 
the  midst  of  this  1  looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  hy  ehanee  the 
ima<{e  of  a  niche  which  was  behind  me.  Ou  it8  white  groun<l 
hiin;^  three  ;;reen  cords,  eaci»  of  them  twisted  up  in  a  way 
which  fn>m  the  distance  1  could  not  clearly  discern.  1  there- 
fore turned  roiuid  rather  hastily,  and  asked  the  old  man  about 
the  niche  as  well  as  the  cords.  He  very  eourteotisly  to<)k  a 
cord  ilown,  and  showi-d  it  to  me.  It  was  a  l»an<l  of  ^ini'U 
silk  of  moderate  thickness,  the  ends  of  whij-h,  joined  l»y  ^reeii 
leather  with  two  holes  in  it,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an 
instrument  for  no  very  desirable  pur|K>Ke.  The  thing  struck 
me  as  suspicious,  and  1  asked  the  oUl  man  the  meaning. 
He  answered  me  very  quietly  and  kindly,  **  This  is  for  those 
who  abus»'  the  contidence  which  is  here  readily  shown  them." 
lie  hung  the  cord  again  in  its  place,  and  inuni'diatcly  «le.siretl 
me  to  follow  hgn  ;  ftjr  this  time  he  did  not  hoUl  me,  and  so 
I  walked  freely  besieh-  him. 

My  chief  cuiiosity  now  was,  to  discover  where  the  gate  and 
bridge,  for  passing  through  the  railing  and  over  the  canal, 
might  be  ;  since  as  yet  I  had  not  Ikumi  able  to  lind  any  thing  of 
the  kiuil.  I  therefor»'  watched  the  golden  fence  vi-ry  narrowly 
as  we  hastened  towards  it.  Hut  in  a  moment  my  sight  failed  : 
laiK'CH,  spears,  halberds,  and  partisans  began  unexpectedly  to 
rattli-  and  (juiver  ;  an«l  tlu*  stiange  movement  ended  in  all  the 
points  sinking  towanls  each  other  just  as  if  two  ancient  hosts, 
aruied  with  pikes,  were  alMiut  to  charge.  The  «•onfusii)n  to 
the  lyes,  the  clatter  to  the  ears,  was  Inirdly  ti>  be  Uune ;  but 
intinitely  surprising  wtis  the  sight,  when,  falling  |H>rfectly 
level,  they  eovere<l  the  circle  t»f  the  canal,  ami  formed  the 
most  glorious  bridge  that  one  can  im.ngine.  For  now  a  most 
variegated  gardi'U  parterre  met  my  sight.  It  was  laid  out  in 
curvilinear  beils,  which,  ItMiked  at  togither,  ft>rmed  a  labyrinth 
of  ornanu'Uts  ;  all  with  green  borders  of  a  h»w,  W(H>lly  plant, 
which  I  had  never  seen  beftU'i' ;  all  with  tlowers,  each  di\  ision 
of  dilTerent  colors,  which,  being  likewise  low  and  close  to  (ho 
ground,  alloweil  the  plan  to  be  easily  traced.  This  deliciinis 
si^hl,  which  I  enjoyed  in  the  fidl  sunshine,  ipiite  ri\eled  my 
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ovos.  Uut  I  hardly  knew  where  I  was  to  set  my  foot ;  for  the 
serpentine  paths  were  most  delicately  laid  with  blue  sand,  which 
seemed  to  fi)rm  npon  the  earth  a  darker  sky,  or  a  sky  seen  in 
the  water  :  and  so  I  walked  for  a  while  beside  my  condnctor, 
with  mv  eyes  lixed  npon  the  gronud,  until  at  last  I  perceived, 
that,  ill  the  miildle  of  this  round  of  beds  and  flowers,  there 
was  a  ^vvixt  circle  of  cypresses  or  poi)lar-like  trees,  through 
which  one  couUl  not  see,  because  the  lowest  branches  seemed 
to  sprin<x  out  of  the  ground.  My  guide,  without  taking  me 
exactly  the  shortest  way,  led  me  nevertheless  immediately 
towards  that  centre ;  and  how  was  1  astonished,  when,  on 
entering  the  circle  of  high  trees,  I  saw  before  me  the  peristyle 
of  a  niagnilicent  garden-house,  which  seemed  to  have  similar 
pi"osi)eets  and  entrances  on  the  other  sides  !  The  heavenly 
music  which  streamed  from  the  building  transported  me  still 
more  than  this  model  of  architecture.  I  fancied  that  I  heard 
now  a  lute,  now  a  harp,  now  a  guitar,  and  now  something 
tinkling  which  did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  instruments. 
The  door  for  which  we  made  opened  soon  on  being  lightly 
touched  by  the  old  man.  But  how  was  I  amazed  when  the 
j)orteress  who  came  out  perfectly  resembled  the  delicate  girl 
who  had  danced  upon  my  fingers  in  the  dream  !  She  greeted 
me  as  if  we  were  alread}^  ac(iuainted,  and  in>iited  me  to  walk 
in.  The  old  man  staid  behind  ;  and  I  went  with  her  through 
a  short  passage,  arched  and  finely  ornamented,  to  the  mid- 
dle hall,  the  splendid,  dome-like  ceiling  of  which  attracted 
my  gaze  on  my  entrance,  and  filled  me  with  astonishment. 
Yet  my  eye  could  not  dwell  on  this  long,  being  allured  down 
by  a  more  charming  spectacle.  On  a  carpet,  directly  under 
the  middle  of  the  cupola,  sat  three  women  in  a  triangle, 
cla<l  in  three  different  colors,  —  one  red,  the  other  yellow, 
the  third  green.  The  seats  were  gilt,  and  the  carpet  was  a 
pt-rfect  flower-bed.  In  their  arms  lay  the  three  instruments 
which  I  had  been  aule  to  distinguish  from  without ;  for, 
being  disturbed  by  my  arrival,  they  had  stopped  their  playing. 
'•  Welcome  1  "  said  the  middle  one,  who  sat  with  her  face  to 
liie  door,  in  a  red  diess,  and  with  the  harp.  "  Sit  down  by 
Aleitc,  and  listen,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  music." 

Now  only  I  remarked  that  there  was  a  rather  long  bench 
phuM-d  obliquely  before  them,  on  which  lay  a  mandolin.  The 
pretty  girl  took  it  up,  sat  down,  and  drew  me  to  her  side. 
Now  also  I  looked  at  the  second  lady  on  my  right.  She  wore 
Uli-  yellow  divss,  iiiKl  had  the  guitar  in  her  hand  ;  and  if  the 
liar|i-player  wa«  dignified  in  form,  grand  in  features,  and 
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majestic  ill  licr  dtpoi Lmont,  one  niij^lit  remark  in  l!ie  fi^iilar- 
|il:iv<'r  an  easy  praee  an<l  elieerfiilness.  Slie  wa.s  a  hleiider 
I)|()ii(le,  uliilf  llu?  olluT  was  adorn«.«!  Iiy  dnrk-ltrown  liaii. 
The  variety  and  accordance  of  llicir  music  could  not  prevent 
me  from  riinarkin;:;  the  thinl  l»eauly,  in  the  green  dres»,  whoj>c 
lute-phiyiijg  was  for  me  at  once  touching  and  strikinj^.  Slie 
was  the  one  wlio  seenu'd  to  noli«*c  me  llic  most,  and  to  direct 
her  nuisic  to  me  :  only  I  etaild  not  make  np  my  mind  aiout 
her  ;  for  slie  appeared  to  me  now  tender,  now  wliiniHical,  now 
frank,  now  self-willed,  according;  n»  she  chanj^ed  her  mien  and 
mode  of  playin;^.  Sometimes  bhe  seemed  to  wish  to  excite 
n)y  eniotion.s,  sometimes  to  tease  me;  hut,  do  what  she  would, 
she  jjot  little  out  of  me;  for  my  little  nci«;hl)or.  hy  whom  I 
sat  ell)ow  to  elhow,  had  j^ained  me  entirely  to  heisclf :  and 
while  1  clearly  saw  in  those  three  ladies  the  sylphides  of  my 
dream,  and  reco<_rni/j'd  the  colors  of  the  apples,  I  <"f)nc<'ived 
that  I  had  no  cause  to  detain  them.  I  shoidd  have  liked 
heiter  to  lay  hold  of  the  pretty  little  maiden  if  I  had  not 
luit  too  well  remeinhered  the  blow  she  had  «;i\en  me  in  my 
dream,  ilitherlo  she  had  remained  «piite  <piiet  w  ilh  her  man- 
dolin ;  hut,  when  her  mistresses  had  ceased,  they  connnanded 
her  to  perform  some  pleasant  little  piece.  Scarcely  had  she 
jin;^led  otT  sonu?  dance-tune,  in  a  most  excitinj;  manner,  than 
she  spran«^  up  :  I  did  the  saujc.  She  playe<l  an<l  danced  ;  I  was 
linnied  on  to  accompany  her  steps  ;  ami  \\v  executed  a  kind 
of  little  hallet,  with  which  the  ladies  scenuul  satislie«!  :  for,  as 
mnm  as  we  had  done,  they  commande<l  the  little  «;irl  to  refresh 
me  with  souiethini;  nic(>  till  supper  should  come  in.  1  had 
ind«'e<l  forgotten  that  there  was  any  ihinj?  in  the  world  heyoud 
this  paradise.  Ahrrte  led  me  liack  imnutliatcly  into  the  pas- 
Mnp»  hy  which  I  had  entiMvd.  On  one  side  of  it  she  had  two 
well-arrauLTcd  rooms.  In  that  in  which  she  lived  she  set 
helon*  nu'  «»rauj^es,  liijs,  peaches,  and  ^^rapes  ;  and  1  enjoyed 
with  jjreat  ;^usto  Iwitli  tlie  fruits  of  foivijjn  huuls  and  llu»se 
of  oiu' own  not  yet  in  season.  Confectionery  there  was  in 
profusion  ;  she  lilU-d,  too,  a  ;iol»let  of  polished  crystal  with 
foamini;  wine  ;  hut  1  had  no  neeil  to  drink,  as  1  had  rvfreshe<l 
mysi'lf  with  the  fruits.  "  Now  wi«  will  play."  said  she.  and 
led  me  into  the  other  r(H)m.  Ili'reall  looked  like  a  ChiistmaB 
fair,  hut  such  c<»stly  and  ex<iuisite  thin^^s  were  never  seen  in 
a  (hristnias  hooth.  'I'lii-re  wen*  all  kinds  of  dolls,  «lolls* 
clothes,  and  dolls'  fmnitiue  ;  kitchens,  parlors,  and  shops, 
nnd  sin;;le  toys  innumerahle.  She  led  me  round  to  all  the 
glass  cases  in  which  these  ingenious  work»  weiv  piv»erved. 
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Hut  sho  soon  elosinl  niznin  the  first  cases,  and  said,  "  That 
is  nothiiii:  for  vou,  I  know  well  enough.  Here,"  she  said, 
'•  we  eoiild  tiiuU)iulding-inaterials,  walls  and  towers,  houses, 
i)ahiees,  elunvhes,  to  put  together  a  great  city.  But  this 
does  not  entertain  me.  We  will  take  something  else,  which 
will  he  amusiuir  to  both  of  us."  Then  she  brought  out 
some  boxes,  in\vhich  I  saw  an  army  of  little  soldiers  piled 
one  upon  the  otlier,  of  which  I  must  needs  confess  that  I  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  beautiful.  She  did  not  leave  me  time 
to  examine  them  ni  detail,  but  took  one  box  under  her  arm, 
wliile  1  seized  the  other.  '•  We  will  go,"  she  said,  ''  to  the 
golden  brids^e.  There  one  plays  best  with  soldiers  :  the  lances 
Sive  at  onci'  the  direction  in  which  the  armies  are  to  be  opposed 
To  each  other."  We  had  now  reached  the  golden,  trembling 
floor ;  and  below  me  I  could  hear  the  waters  gurgle  and  the 
fishes  splash,  while  I  knelt  down  to  range  my  columns.  All, 
as  I  now  saw,  were  cavalry.  She  boasted  that  she  had  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons  as  leader  of  her  female  host.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  found  Achilles  and  a  very  stately  Grecian 
cavalry.  The  armies  stood  facing  each  other,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  seen  more  beautiful.  They  were  not  flat, 
lea«len  horsemen  like  ours ;  but  man  and  horse  were  round 
and  solid,  and  most  finely  wrought :  nor  could  one  conceive 
how  they  kept  tiieir  balance  ;  for  they  stood  of  themselves, 
without  a  supi)ort  for  their  feet. 

ßoth  of  us  had  inspected  our  hosts  with  much  self-compla- 
cency, when  she  announced  the  onset.  We  had  found  ord- 
nance in  our  chests  ;  viz.,  little  boxes  full  of  well-polished 
ajjate  balls.  With  these  we  were  to  fight  aoainst  each  other 
from  a  certain  distance ;  while,  however,  it  was  an  express 
condition  that  we  should  not  throw  with  more  force  than 
was  necessary  to  upset  the  figures,  as  none  of  them  were  to 
be  injured.  Now  the  cannonade  began  on  both  sides,  and 
at  (irst  it  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  us  both.  But 
when  my  adversary  ol)served  that  I  aimed  better  than  she, 
and  mi'^iit  in  the  end  win  the  victory,  which  depended  on 
the  majority  of  pieces  remaining  upright,  she  came  nearer, 
and  her  girlish  way  of  throwing  liad  then  the  desired  result. 
She  prostrated  a  nmltitude  of  my  best  ti'oops,  and  the  more 
I  protested  tiie  more  eageily  did  she  throw.  This  at  last 
vexed  ine,  and  I  declared  that  I  would  do  the  same.  In 
fact,  I  not  only  went  nearer,  but  in  my  rage  threw  with 
niuclj  more  violence ;  bo  that  it  was  not  long  before  a  pair  of 
her  little  r-r-iitauresses  flew  in  ])ieces.     In  her  eagerness  sh« 
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(lid  not  instantly  notice  it,  luit  I  slixxl  |M*trifio(l  wlion  the 
lM</kfn  fi;^iires  jnin»«!  to^rctla-r  ai^ain  of  tiii-inM-lvch  :  Ainu- 
Zoll  uiul  lioiwe  hecaino  ii*ia'ii\  one,  and  al»<i  |HTfe<'lly  close, 
Hct  Up  a  ^^ailoi)  from  tin*  «^oldm  l»ri«l;ir  nndrr  tin*  lirnr-triT«, 
and,  runninji  .swiftly  l)a<k\\ard.s  and  f<»r\vards,  wi'ii*  lu.st  iu 
their  career,  1  know  not  how,  in  tlic  «iirection  <if  tlie  wall.  My 
fair  opponriit  had  haidiy  iM-rcrived  this,  wlini  she  hroke  ont 
into  loud  weepin;^  and  lamentation,  und  exclaimed  that  I 
had  cansed  her  an  irreparable  lo«8,  wificli  was  far  greater 
than  could  he  expressed.  liut  I,  hy  this  time  pruvoke<l, 
wa.s  ;;lad  to  ainioy  her,  and  hlindly  thini;  a  eon|,le  of  the 
remainin«^  a<jate  halls  with  force  into  the  mi<lst  «»f  her  army. 
Unhappily  I  hit  the  (|ueen,  who  had  hitherto,  dnrini;  onr 
regnlar  game,  been  ex<'rpted.  She  Hew  in  piei*es,  and  her 
nearest  ollicers  were  also  hhivere<l.  Hnt  tliey  swiftly  set 
themselves  up  again,  and  starte«!  off  like  the  others,  gallop- 
ing very  merrily  about  tnider  the  lime-trees,  and  <lisappear- 
ing  against  the  wall.  .My  «»pjMjnent  scolded  and  abn.'^cd  me  ; 
but,  bi'ing  now  in  full  play,  1  stoope<l  to  pick  np  some  ngntc 
balls  which  rolled  ab<»ut  n|)on  the  golden  lances.  It  was  my 
fiere»'  desire  to  destroy  her  whole  army.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  n<>t  idle,  sprang  at  me,  and  gave  me  a  U>x  on  the  ear, 
which  made  my  head  ring.  Having  always  heard  that  a 
hearty  kiss  was  the  piopi-r  response  to  a  girl's  Uix  uf  the 
ear,  I  took  her  by  the  ears,  and  kissed  her  ivpeatiMlly.  Bnt 
she  nttere«!  sn<'h  a  piercing  s<"re;im  as  frighteiu'd  even  me. 
1  let  her  go  ;  an<l  it  was  fortiniate  that  1  did  so,  for  in  a 
moment  1  knew  not  what  was  happening  to  me.  The  gn>nnd 
beneath  me  began  to  shake  and  ratth'.  I  s<M)n  ivmarked 
that  the  railings  again  set  theinsilves  in  motion  ;  but  I  hail 
no  time  to  consider,  nor  coidd  I  get  a  footing  ho  as  to  tly. 
I  fi'are«!  every  instant  t<»  be  pii-n'cd  ;  for  tlu'  |)artisans  and 
lances,  which  had  lifted  themselves  up,  were  already  slitting 
my  clothes.  It  is  suDlcient  to  say,  tlnit,  1  know  not  how  it 
was,  hearing  and  sight  failed  me  ;  anti  I  recoveivd  from  my 
swoon  and  terror  at  the  foot  of  a  lime-tree,  against  which 
the  pikes  in  springing  up  h;»d  thn»wn  me.  As  1  awoke,  my 
anger  awakiiied  also,  and  violently  increa.sed  when  I  lieanl 
froju  tlu»  otlu-r  si<le  the  gibes  and  laughter  of  my  op|H>nert, 
who  had  probably  reached  the  earth  sonu-what  niore  softly 
than  I.  'IMierefore  I  jum|KM|  up;  and  as  I  saw  the  liltle  li«»si 
with  its  leader  .\chilles  scattered  aroun«!  ww,  haxini;  Ihmmi 
driven  over  uith  me  by  the  rising  of  the  rails,  I  sej/iil  the 
hero  tirst,  and  threw  him  againot  a  tree.     iUH  reHUMMtntioti 
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nnd  flijzlit  now  ploasocl  mo  donbly,  a  malicious  pleasure  com- 
i»iniiuAvith  tlie-  prettiest  sioht  iu  the  world;  and  I  was  on 
tlK'  pT»int  of  sondin<i  all  the  otlier  Greeks  after  him,  when 
snddenlv  hissinir  waters  spurted  at  me  on  all  sides,  from 
stt>nes  and  walU  from  ground  and  branches,  and,  wherever 
1  turned,  dashed  against  me  crossways. 

In  a  sliort  time" my  light  garment  was  wet  through.     It 
was  already  rent,  and  I  "did  not  hesitate  to  tear  it  entirely 
otT  my  iKxiy.     I  caSt  away  my  slippers,  and  one  covering 
after  another.     Nay,  at  last  I  found  it  very  agreeable  to  let 
such  a  shower-bath  play  over  me  in  the  warm  day.     Now, 
beinu'  quite  naked,  1  walked  gravely  along  between  these 
welcome  waters,  where  I  thought  to  enjoy  myself  for  some 
time.     ^ly  anger  cooled,  and   I  wished    for  nothing   more 
than  a  reconciliation  with  my  little   adversary.     But,  in  a 
twinkling,  the  water  stopped  ;  and  I  stood  drenched  upon  the 
saturated  ground.     The  presence  of  the  old  man,  who  ap- 
peared before  me  unexpectedly,  was  by  no  means  w^elcome. 
I  could  have  wished,  if  not  to  hide,  at  least' to  clothe,  myself. 
The  shame,  the  shivering,  the  effort  to  cover  myself  in  some 
detrree,  made  me  cut  a  most  piteous  figure.     The  old  man 
employed  the  moment  in  venting  the   severest   reproaches 
against  me.     "What  hinders  me,"  he   exclaimed,  "from 
taking  one  of  the  green  cords,  and  fitting  it,  if  not  to  your 
neck,  to  your  back?  "     This  threat  I  took  iu  very  ill  part. 
'' Rtfrain,"  I  cried,  "from   such  words,  even   from   such 
thoughts ;   for  otherwise  you    and  your  mistresses  will   be 
lost."  —  "  Who,  then,  are  you,"  he  asked  in  defiance,  "  who 
dare  speak  thus?"  —  "A  favorite   of   the   gods,"  I   said, 
"  on  whom  it  depends  whether  those  ladies  shall  find  worthy 
husbands  and  pass  a  happy  life,  or  be  left  to  pine  and  wither 
in  their  magic  cell."     The  old   man   stepped   some    paces 
back.     *•  Who  has  revealed  that  to  you?  "  he  inquired,  with 
nstonihhinent  and  concern.     "  Three  apples,"  I  said,  "  three 
jewi'ls."  —  "And   what   reward   do  you   require?"   he   ex- 
claimed.    ''  Before  all  tilings,  the  little  creature,"  I  replied, 
**  wlio  has  brought  me  into  this  accursed  state."     The  old 
man  caKt  himself  down  l)efore  me,  without  shrinking  from 
the  wet  and  miry  soil :  then   he  rose  without  being  wetted, 
took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  led  me  into  the  hall,  clad  me 
n^ain  (luickly  ;  and  I  was  soon  once  more  decked  out  and 
frizzled  in  my  Sunday  fashion  as  before.     The  porter  did 
not  8i)cak  another  word  ;  but,  before  he  let  me  pass  the  en- 
trance, lie  »topped  me,  and  showed  me  some  objects  on  the 
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wall  ovrr  the  way,  wliilr,  at  thr  .same  tiiiu*,  lie  |K)iiitOt1  Klrk- 
wanls  to  till-  (luiii.  I  iiii(lcrst<><Hl  iiiiii  :  lie  wLi>lir<l  lo  iinjiiiiit 
the  oltjicts  on  my  iiiiixl,  that  1  ini«;ht  thu  more  certainly 
fiiHl  tlic  door,  wliich  ha<l  uiic\|K'('tr«ily  cIosimI  Ix'iiiixl  iiir.  I 
now  took  ;ioo<l  iioiicf  of  what  was  opposite  iiw.  Al'ovf  a 
hi^^h  wall  rose  the  lK)iij]^h.s  of  extremely  old  iiiit-trce»,  and 
partly  covered  the  cornice  at  the  lop.  The  liranches  reached 
down  to  a  htone  tahlct,  the  ornamented  lK)rder  of  which  I 
could  perfectly  r<'Cognize,  thon«;h  I  could  not  read  the  in- 
Hcription.  It  resli'd  on  the  t«»p.. stone  of  a  niche,  in  which  a 
(inely  wron^^lit  fountain  pourecl  water  from  cup  to  cup  into 
a  «^reat  basin,  tijat  f«)rmed,  as  it  were,  a  little  pon<K  and  dis- 
appeared in  tlur  earth.  Fountain,  inscription,  nut-trees,  all 
stood  perpendicularly,  one  above  another:  1  woulil  paint  it 
as  I  saw  it. 

Now,  it  may  well  Iw  conceived  how  I  passed  this  evening, 
and  many  followin;^  days,  and  how  often  I  re|>eate<l  to  my- 
self this  story,  which  even  I  could  hardly  believe.  As  s<K)n 
as  it  was  in  any  dej^ree  |H)ssible,  1  went  again  to  the  Had 
Wall,  at  least  to  rcfn'sh  my  remembianre  of  these  si«xns, 
ami  lo  look  at  the  pri'rious  door.  Hut,  lo  my  great  ama/e- 
nii  nt.  I  found  all  changed.  Nut-trees,  indeed,  overtopped 
th*'  wall  ;  but  they  <lid  n<»t  stand  innnediately  in  contact.  A 
tablft  also  was  inserted  in  the  wall,  but  far  to  the  right  of 
the  trees,  without  ornament,  and  with  a  legible  inscription. 
A  niche  with  a  fountain  was  found  far  to  the  li*ft,  but  with 
no  resemblance  whalrver  to  that  which  I  had  seen  ;  so  that 
1  almost  believed  that  the  second  adventure  was,  like  the 
lirst,  a  dream,  for  of  the  door  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace.  'I'he  only  thing  that  consoles  uie  is  the  observalitin, 
that  these  three  objects  seem  always  to  change  their  places. 
For,  in  repeated  visits  to  the  spot,  I  think  I  have  noticed 
that  the  nut-trees  have  moved  .somewhat  nearer  l<»gelher, 
and  that  the  tablet  and  the  fountain  s<'em  likewise  lo  n|>- 
proach  each  other.  Probably,  when  all  is  brought  logclher 
again,  tlu>  door,  tin),  will  once  more  U'  visible;  and  1  will 
do  my  best  to  take  up  the  thread  of  Ihe  adventinv.  Wliellier 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  what  further  liap|M*ns,  or  whether  1 
hhall  be  expressly  forbidden  t»»  d<»  so,  I  cannot  say. 

This  tale,  of  the  truth  of  which  my  pl:iy fellows  vehe- 
mently strove  lo  convince  themselves,  received  great  ap* 
plauze,  liach  of  them  visited  alone  the  place  dcscrdK'tl, 
without  conllding  it  to  me  or  the  others,  anil  disct>vereil  tlie 
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uut-troos,  tho  tablet,  and  the  spring,  though  always  at  a  dis- 
tance from  eaeli  other  ;  as  they  at  last  confessed  to  me  after- 
wards, because  it  is  not  easy  to  conceal  a  secret  at  that 
earlv  aize.  liut  here  the  contest  first  arose.  One  asserted 
that*  tiie  objects  did  not  stir  from  the  spot,  and  always  main- 
tained the  same  distance  ;  a  second  averred  that  they  did 
move,  and  tliat,  too,  away  from  each  other ;  a  third  agreed 
with  the  latter  as  to  the  Hrst  point  of  their  moving,  though 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nut-trees,  tablet,  and  fountain 
ratlier  drew  near  together ;  while  a  fourth  had  something 
slili  more  wonderful  to  announce,  which  was,  that  the  nut- 
trees  were  in  the  middle,  but  that  the  tablet  and  the  fountain 
were  on  sides  opposite  to  those  wdiich  I  had  stated.  With 
respect  to  the  traces  of  the  little  door,  they  also  varied. 
And  thus  they  furnished  me  an  early  instance  of  the  contra- 
dictory views  men  can  hold  and  maintain  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters quite  simple  and  easily  cleared  up.  As  1  obstinately 
refused  the  continuation  of  my  tale,  a  repetition  of  the  first 
l)art  was  often  desired.  I  took  good  care  not  to  change  the 
eircuuistances  much  ;  and,  by  the  uniformity  of  the  narrative, 
I  converted  the  fable  into  truth  in  the  minds  of  my  hearers. 

Yet  I  was  averse  to  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  and 
altogether  by  no  means  frivolous.  Rather,  on  the  contrary, 
tile  inward  earnestness,  with  which  1  had  early  begun  to 
consider  myself  and  the  world,  was  seen,  even  in  my  exte- 
rior ;  and  I  was  frequently  called  to  account,  often  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  often  in  raillery,  for  a  certain  dignity 
which  I  had  assumed.  For,  although  good  and  chosen 
friends  were  certainly  not  wanting  to  me,  we  were  always 
a  minority  against  those  wiio  found  pleasure  in  assailing  us 
witii  wanton  rudeness,  and  who  indeed  often  awoke  us  in  no 
gentle  fasiiion  from  that  legendary  and  self-complacent 
dreaming  in  which  we  —  I  by  inventing,  and  my  companions 
by  symi)athizing  —  were  too  readily  absorbed.  Tlius  we 
learned  once  more,  that,  instead  of  sinking  into  effeminacy 
and  fantastic  delights,  there  was  reason  rather  for  harden- 
ing ourselves,  in  order  either  to  bear  or  to  counteract  inev- 
ital)Ie  evils. 

Among  the  stoical  exercises  wdiich  I  cultivated,  as  ear- 
ncblly  a»  it  was  |)Ossible  for  a  lad,  was  even  the  endurance 
of  iMxlily  pnin.  ()ur  teachers  often  treated  us  very  unkindly 
and  unskilfully,  with  blows  and  cuffs,  against  which  we 
liardeued  ourselves  all  th(i  more  as  obstinacy  was  forbidden 
under  llic  Heverest  i>enalties.     A  great  many  of  the  sports 
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of  youth  (Irprnd  on  n  rivalrv  in   siicli  .  -  :    as,   fi>r 

instaiHT,  wlini   thry  Htiikr  vm-U  ollu-r  .  witli   two 

(iii^ci'H  or  thv  whole  fi-st,  till  the  liiiih»  aiv  iiiimhctl ;  <ir  whuii 
tlH'V  In-.iv  th«'  penalty  of  Mows  inj-nnvd  in  cntain  ^aniog, 
with  uun'v  or  less  tirninL's.s  ;  when,  in  wiThtlin«^  or  Mailllnij;, 
thc^y  do  not  Id  thcmselvcH  l»e  perplexed  by  the  pinclieH  o(  a 
half-con(|iii'ie«l  opiKUient ;  or,  (inally,  wlien  ihey  ftiippres*i 
the  pain  indicted  fur  the  hake  (»f  teaj>in;^,  .and  even  treat  with 
JnditTerenee  the  nips  and  tieklni«xs  with  which  yonn^j;  ik.m'hoiih 
are  so  active  toward  each  other.  Thus  wr  «^ain  a  great 
advantaj^e.  of  which  others  cannot  speedily  deprive  u». 

Hut,  as  I  made  a  soil  of  boast  of  this  iin|)a.>>sivene>id,  the 
importunity  of  the  (»titers  was  increased  ;  and,  sin«e  rude 
barbarity  knows  no  Hunts,  it  n)anap:ed  to  force  me  beyond 
my  l)ounds.  Let  one  case  sutlice  for  several.  It  happened 
once  that  the  teaclu-r  <lid  not  come  for  the  usual  hour  of  in- 
struction. As  lonur  as  we  children  were  all  to«j:etlier,  wc 
iMJti'rtainecl  ourselves  (piite  a^ri'eably  ;  but  when  my  ailher- 
cnts,  after  waiting  lon«{  enough,  had  loft,  and  I  remaine<l 
alone  with  three  of  my  enemii\s,  these  took  it  into  their 
beads  to  torment  me,  to  .siiamt»  n)e,  and  to  drive  me  away« 
llavin;?  left  me  an  instant  in  the  mom,  they  came  back 
with  switches,  whii'li  tliey  ha«l  made  by  (puckly  cutlin«_j  up  a 
broom.  1  noted  their  design  ;  and,  as  I  su[>po.sed  the  end 
of  the  hour  near,  I  at  once  resolved  not  to  resist  them  till 
tlie  ciork  struck.  'I'hcy  bc«j:an,  llierefore,  without  remoi"se, 
lo  lash  my  Icijs  and  calves  in  the  cruelh.sl  fashion.  1  «lid 
not  btir,  but  soon  felt  that  I  had  miscalculalitl,  and  that 
such  |>ain  jrreatly  buulhened  the  minutes.  .My  wrath  jzrew 
w  ith  my  endurance  ;  and,  at  the  lirst  stroke  of  the  hour, 
I  «grasped  the  one  who  least  expectiMl  it  by  the  hair  beliiii<l, 
bniled  him  to  th(>  earth  in  an  instant,  pressint;  my  knee 
upon  his  back  ;  the  simoimI,  a  ytninszer  and  weaker  one,  win» 
ntta<*ked  me  from  behind,  I  drew  by  the  liea*!  under  my 
firm,  and  almost  throtth-d  him  with  the  pressure.  The  last, 
nnd  not  tin«  wi'aki«>t,  still  iemaine«l ;  and  my  left  hand  only 
was  left  for  my  defem-e.  Ibit  I  sc'i/.i'il  him  by  the  clothes ; 
and,  with  a  dextertms  twist  on  my  part  and  an  over-prceipt- 
tate  one  on  his.  I  bi-ouirht  him  down  and  struck  his  faiv  on 
the  ground.  They  weiv  iu>t  waiitin«^  in  biles,  pimlus.  and 
kicks;  but  I  had  nothing  but  reven>c^>  in  my  limbs  as  well  as 
in    my  heart.      Willi    the   a<l\      '         which   I   bad  a«ipiinHl, 

I    repeatedly   kntuked   their   li »^ether.      At    la>l    they 

raistxl  n  dreadful  shout  of  murder,  und  wo  weru  boon  sur- 
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miuKlod  l)v  all  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  switches 
scalteivd  aioiind,  and  my  legs,  which  I  had  bared  of  the 
bt<H'kinüs,  sDon  hore  witness  for  me.  They  put  off  the 
punishment,  and  let  me  leave  the  house ;  but  1  declared,  that 
iu  futnre,  on  the  slightest  offence,  T  would  scratch  out  the 
eves,  tear  off  the  ears,  of  any  one  of  them,  if  not  throttle 
him. 

Tli()n<j:h,  as  usually  happens  in  childish  affairs,  this  event 
was  soon  forgotten,  and  even  laughed  at,  it  was  the  cause 
that  these  joint  instructions  became  fewer,  and  at  last 
entiivly  ceased.  I  was  thus  again,  as  formerly,  kept  more 
at  home ;  where  I  found  my  sister  Cornelia,  who  was  only 
one  year  younger  than  myself,  a  companion  always  growing 
more  agreeable. 

Still,  1  will  not  leave  this  topic  without  telling  some  more 
stories  of  the  many  vexations  caused  me  by  my  playfellows ; 
for  this  is  the  instructive  part  of  such  moral  communica- 
tions, that  a  man  may  learn  how  it  has  gone  with  others, 
and  what  he  also  has  to  expect  from  life  ;  and  that,  what- 
ever comes  to  pass,  he  may  consider  that  it  happens  to  him 
as  a  man,  and  not  as  one  specially  fortunate  or  unfortunate. 
If  such  knowledge  is  of  little  use  for  avoiding  evils,  it  is 
very  serviceable  so  far  as  it  qualifies  us  to  understand  our 
condition,  and  bear  or  even  to  overcome  it. 

Another  general  remark  will  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
which  is,  that,  as  the  children  of  the  cultivated  classes  grow 
up,  a  great  contradiction  appears.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that 
they  are  urged  and  trained  by  parents  and  teachers  to  de- 
port themselves  moderately,  intelligently,  and  even  wisely ; 
lo  give  pain  to  no  one  from  petulance  or  arrogance  ;  and  to 
ßupi)ress  all  the  evil  impulses  which  may  be  developed  in 
llieni ;  but  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  young  creatures 
are  engaged  in  this  discipline,  they  have  to  suffer  from 
others  that  whicli  in  them  is  reprimanded  and  punished. 
In  this  way  the  poor  things  are  brought  into  a  sad  strait 
between  the  natural  and  civilized  states,  and,  after  restrain- 
ing themselves  for  a  while,  break  out,  according  to  their 
characters,  into  cunning  or  violence. 

Force  may  be  warded  off  by  force  ;  but  a  well-disposed 
child,  inclined  to  love  and  sympathy,  has  little  to  oppose  to 
«corn  and  ill-will.  Thongh  I  managed  pretty  well  to  keep 
off  llie  assaults  of  my  comi)anions,  I  was  by  no  means 
<H|iial  lo  them  in  sarcasm  and  abuse  ;  because  he  who  merely 
defeud«  himself  in  such  eases  is  always  a  loser.     Attacks 
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• 
of  this  sort  oonm'(|iHiitly,  wIhmi  they  wciit  ko  far  n«  to  exritc 
aii}^*T,  \\'vio  n'lM'II»'«!  Willi  physical  forcr,  or  at  Inust  cxcit«*«! 
htraii^^i?  irlliM'tioiis  in  iin'  wliicli  »-ouhl  ii<it  Ik*  without  roHiilts. 
Ainoii;^  other  udvaiitiigi'S  which  my  ill-wishciM  h:iw  with 
eiivv,  was  the  i)h'a?»iire  I  t«M»k  in  the  relations  that  necriied 
to  tin»  family  from  njy  «grandfather's  |Mjsition  of  Srfiuil/ui.ss ; 
since,  as  ho  was  the  first  of  his  chiMs,  tiiis  ha<l  no  small 
ofTi'ct  on  those  helon^rln^  to  him.  On<'e  when,  nft«T  the 
holdini;  of  the  Piper's  Court,  I  appeared  to  pride  myself  on 
havin<{  seen  my  grandfather  in  the  midst  of  the  council,  one 
step  hii^her  than  the  rest,  enthroned,  as  it  were,  under  the 
portrait  of  the  em[)eror,  one  of  the  l>oys  said  to  uje  in 
derision,  that,  like  the  peac<x'k  contemplatiu«^  his  feet, 
I  should  cast  my  ey«'s  hack  to  my  paternal  irraudfather,  who 
had  been  keeper  of  the  Willow  Inn,  and  wuuld  never  have 
aspired  to  thrones  and  coronets.  1  replied,  tliat  I  was  in  no 
wise  ashaujetl  of  that,  as  it  was  the  «^lory  and  honor  of  our 
native  city  that  all  its  citizens  mij^ht  c(jnsiiler  each  other 
equal,  and  every  one  derive  profit  ami  honor  from  his  exer- 
tions in  his  own  way.  1  was  sorry  only  that  the  «jimmI  man 
had  lu'eu  so  lon^j  dead  ;  for  1  had  often  yearned  to  know 
him  in  person,  had  many  times  gazed  upon  his  likeness,  nay, 
had  visit4'd  his  tomh,  and  had  at  least  di'rived  pleasure  from 
the  iiiNcriptiou  on  the  simple  monument  of  that  past  exist- 
ence to  which'  I  was  indihted  for  my  own.  Another  ill- 
wisher,  who  was  the  most  malicious  of  all,  tiM>k  the  first 
aside,  and  whis|H'reil  something  in  his  ear;  while  they  slill 
looked  at  nu»  scornfully.  My  gall  alri'ady  U-gan  to  rise, 
and  I  chalU-ngi'd  them  to  siH>ak  «)ut.  **  What  is  more,  then, 
if  you  will  have  it,"  continued  the  first,  *•  this  one  thinks 
you  might  go  l(M>king  alxiut  a  long  tiiiu*  iH'fore  you  could 
liiid  your  grandfather."  I  now  threatenetl  them  more  velio- 
mcMtly  if  they  did  not  more  clearly  explain  themNcI\»s. 
'riicieiipou  they  Itiought  forward  an  oM  .sloiy,  which  they 
pietencled  to  have  overheard  from  llu-ir  parents,  that  my 
father  was  the  sou  of  miiik*  (>miiHMit  man,  while  that  \hhh\ 
citizen  had  shown  himself  willing  to  take  outwardly  the 
paternal  olllce.  'IMiey  had  the  impudonoi^  to  pitMluet;  all 
sorts  of  arguments:  as,  for  example,  that  our  piopv  s 
came  exclusively  from  our  grandmother;  that  the  oii  i : 
collateral  ndations  who  live<l  in  Krietlliung  and  «>tlier  phuvs 
were  alike  destitute  of  pio|M'rty  ;  and  otln'r  reasons  of  the 
sort,  which  could  merely  derive  their  weight  fioni  maliie. 
I  listeiuMl  to  them  more  com|K>rtetlly  than  lliey  exiK'ctod,  for 
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Ihev  stood  loady  to  fly  the  very  moment  thixt  I  should  make 
a  iTostniv  as  if  1  would  seize  their  hair.  But  I  replied  quite 
eahnly.  and  in  suhstanee,  ^*  that  even  this  was  no  great 
injnrv  to  me.  Life  was  such  a  boon,  that  one  might  be 
quite'  indifferent  as  to  \vlu)m  one  had  to  thank  for  it ;  since 
at  least  it  nmst  be  derived  from  God,  before  whom  we  all 
were  equals."  As  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  they  let 
the  matter  drop  for  this  time  :  we  went  on  playing  together 
11:5  before,  which  among  children  is  an  approved  mode  of 
reconciliation. 

Still,  these  spiteful  words  inoculated  me  with  a  sort  of 
mural  disease,  which  crept  on  in  secret.  It  would  not  have 
displeased  me  at  all  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  any  per- 
son of  consideration,  even  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  most 
hiwful  way.  My  acuteness  followed  up  the  scent,  my  ima- 
gination was  excited,  and  my  sagacity  put  in  requisition. 
1  began  to  investigate  the  allegation,  and  invented  or  found 
for  it  new  grounds  of  probal)ility.  I  had  heard  little 
said  of  my  grandfather,  except  that  his  likeness,  together 
with  my  grandmother's,  had  hung  in  a  parlor  of  the  old 
house  ;  both  of  which,  after  the  building  of  the  new  one, 
had  Ix^eu  kept  in  an  upper  chamber.  My  grandmother  must 
have  been  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  of  the  same  age  as 
her  husband.  I  remembered  also  to  have  seen  in  her  room 
the  miniature  of  a  handsome  gentleman  in  uniform,  with 
star  and  order,  which  after  her  death,  and  during  the  con- 
fusion of  house-building,  had  disappeared,  with  many  other 
small  pieces  of  furniture.  These  and  many  other  things  I 
put  together  in  my  childish  head,  and  exercised  that  mod- 
ern poetical  talent  which  contrives  to  obtain  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  cultivated  world  by  a  marvellous  combination  of 
tin-  im|H>rtant  events  of  human  life. 

liut  as  1  did  not  venture  to  trust  such  an  affair  to  anyone, 
or  even  to  ask  the  most  remote  questions  concerning  it,  I 
was  not  wanting  in  a  secret  diligence,  in  order  to  get,  if  pos- 
sible, somewhat  nearer  to  the  matter.  I  had  heard  it  ex- 
plicitly maintained,  that  sons  often  bore  a  decided  resem])lance 
to  their  fathers  or  grandfathers.  Many  of  our  friends,  es- 
IK'cially  Councillor  Schneider,  a  fiiend  of  the  family,  were 
«•onnocted  by  business  with  all  the  princes  and  noblemen  of 
the  n(-i;:lilM)rliood,  of  whom,  including  both  the  ruling  and 
tlie  younger  branches,  not  a  few  had  estates  on  the  Rhine 
«lid  Muin,  and  in  the  intermediate  country,  and  who  at 
lime»   honored    their    faithful    agents    with    their    portraits. 
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'riu»«o,  wliioli  I  Irul  often  soon  on  tlio  w.'ill>  from  my  infancy, 
1  now  io;.':ir(k'(l  vvilli  iv<loiilil«<l  utU-ntion  ;  hotkin;j;  vvliftlicr  1 
(•()iil<l  not  «loloct  Homo  ioH«'ml»l:inco  to  my  fallier  or  even  lo 
myself,  wliicli  t<K>  often  li:ip|Mne(l  to  lead  me  to  any  <h*irroc 
of  eertainty.  For  now  it  wn»  llie  eyes  of  this,  now  the  n<»sc 
of  that,  whieli  sciMned  to  indieate  some  rehitionship.  ThuH 
these  marks  led  me  (h  lusively  l»aekward  and  forward:  and 
thoii'jii  in  the  end  1  was  eompelhd  to  rej^anl  the  reproaeli  as 
a  coMiph'tely  empty  tale,  the  im|)ression  renniined  :  and  1 
could  not  from  time  to  time  refrain  from  privately  calling  np 
and  testinj^  all  the  n()l»lemen  whose  ima|;es  had  remained  very 
distinct  in  my  inj:i<jination.  So  trm-  is  it  that  whatov»*r 
inwardly  eontirms  man  in  his  self-conceit,  or  flatters  liis  hc- 
eret  vanity,  is  so  hiiihiy  d»'r>iralile  to  him.  that  lu'  (hn-h  not 
ask  flirt lu-r.  whether  in  other  respects  it  may  turn  to  his 
honor  or  disjjrace. 

Hut.  insl«'ad  of  min-jliu;^  hen»  serious  ami  even  reproachftd 
relleetions,  I  rather  turn  my  l<M)k  away  from  those  heaulifid 
times;  for  who  is  able  to  s|K.'ak  worliiily  of  the  fulness  of 
chihllKXMl?  We  cannot  Iwliold  the  little  eieatures  which  flit 
ahout  before  Us  otherwise  than  w  ilh  delij^ht,  nay.  with  admi- 
ration ;  for  they  j^enerally  promise  more  than  they  |H'rform  : 
and  it  sei'UJs  that  Natiue,  anjonu:  the  other  ro;„'ui>h  trieks 
that  she  plays  us,  here  also  especially  desi;4ns  to  make  sport 
of  us.  The  first  organs  she  !)estows  \\\Hn\  children  comini^ 
into  the  world,  are  adapt»'(l  to  the  nearest  in)me<liate  condi- 
tion of  the  creature,  which,  unassumin«;  and  artless,  makei» 
use  of  them  in  the  readiest  way  for  its  present  pur|M>M'S. 
The  child,  considered  in  and  for  himself,  with  his  iMpnds,  and 
in  n^lations  suited  to  his  |H)wers,  seems  so  intelli^iMit  ami 
rational,  and  at  the  same  time  so  easy,  cheerful,  and  clever, 
that  one  can  hardly  wish  it  further  cultivation.  If  children 
j^rew  up  accordinijj  to  early  indications,  wv  should  have 
nothinji  hut  geniusi's  ;  hut  growth  i^  not  nuMely  devi'lopment : 
the  various  organic  systcMiis  which  constitute  one  man  spring 
one  from  another,  f«»llow  each  »)tln'r,  chau'je  into  ea<*h  other, 
su|)pl:n)t  each  other,  and  e\en  consume  each  other;  so  that 
aft«r  a  titne  scarcely  a  trace  is  to  Ik»  found  <»f  many  aptitudes 
and  lUMuifestations  of  ability.  Kven  when  the  talents  of  the 
m:iM  have  »»n  the  whole  a  decidetl  direction,  it  will  he  hard 
for  the  greatest  and  most  experienced  (H)nnoisseur  to  declnru 
tluin  beforehand  with  conddiMUH»  ;  althougii  aflertvatiU  it  irt 
easy  U)  renjark  what  has  |H)iuled  t«»  a  future. 

liy  no  meauSf  therefore,  in  it  my  design  wholly  to  (Nun- 
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prise  the  stories  of  my  chiUlhood  in  these  first  books  ;  but  T 
will  rather  afterwards  resume  and  contiuue  mauy  a  thread 
whieh  ran  tlu•()U^ll  the  early  years  unnoticed.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  must  remark  what  an  increasing  influence  the  inci- 
dents of  the  war  gradually  exercised  upon  our  sentiments  and 
mode  of  life. 

The  peaceful  citizen  stands  in  a  wonderful  relation  to  the 
great  events  of  the  world.  They  already  excite  and  disquiet 
liiui  from  a  distance  ;  and,  even  if  they  do  not  touch  him, 
he  can  scarcely  refrain  from  an  opinion  and  a  sympathy. 
Soon  he  takes  a  side,  as  his  character  or  external  circum- 
stances may  determine.  But  when  such  grand  fatalities,  such 
important  changes,  draw  nearer  to  him,  then  with  many  out- 
ward inconveniences  remains  that  inw^ard  discomfort,  w^hich 
doubles  and  sharpens  the  evil,  and  destroys  the  good  which 
is  still  possible.  Then  he  has  really  to  suffer  from  friends 
and  foes,  often  more  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter ; 
and  he  knows  not  how  to  secure  and  preserve  either  his  inter- 
ests or  his  inclinations. 

The  year  1757,  which  still  passed  in  perfectly  civic  tran- 
quillity, kept  us,  nevertheless,  in  great  uneasiness  of  mind. 
Perhaps  no  other  w'as  more  fruitful  of  events  than  this. 
Conquests,  achievements,  misfortunes,  restorations,  followed 
one  u[)on  another,  swallowed  up  and  seemed  to  destroy  each 
other;  yet  the  image  of  Frederick,  his  name  and  glory, 
soon  hovered  again  above  all.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  wor- 
shippers grew  alwa3'S  stronger  and  more  animated ;  the 
hatied  of  his  enemies  more  bitter ;  and  the  diversity  of 
opiniou,  which  sei)arated  even  families,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  isolate  citizens,  already  sundered  in  many  ways  and 
on  other  grounds.  For  in  a  city  like  Frankfort,  where  three 
religions  divide  the  inhabitants  into  three  unequal  masses  ; 
wheie  only  a  few  men,  even  of  the  ruling  faith,  can  attain 
U)  political  power,  — there  must  be  many  wealthy  and  educated 
p<-i>ons  who  are  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and,  by 
means  of  studies  and  tastes,  form  for  themselves  an  indi- 
vl<hial  and  secluded  existence.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  speak  of  such  men,  uow  and  heieafter,  if  we  are  to  l)ring 
before  us  the  peculiarities  of  a  Frankfort  citizen  of  that 
time. 

My  falhei-,  immediately  after  his  return  fi-om  his  travels, 
hnd  ill  \i\H  own  way  formed  the  design,  that,  to  prei)are  him- 
W'lf  for  liie  service  of  the  city,  he  w^ould  undertake  one  of 
the   huliordiuute    ollices,    and   dischaige    its  duties  without 
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«moliinK'Ht,  if  it  were  conferred  ii|K>n  liiin  witlioiit  ballot- 
iii;^.  Ill  the  c(>nH(>i()ii8iieH8  of  his  <;(kmI  inteiitioiiH,  mid 
accordin«^  to  liis  way  of  lliinkiii«;  and  llie  eoiiceptiu»  lie 
liad  of  liimsrlf,  lir  iM-lieved  tlial  he  deservctl  siieh  a  <liH- 
tinclion,  which,  indeed,  was  not  con  formal  »Ic  to  law  or 
pn'ccdeiit.  ('onsj'Cjucnlly,  when  his  hiiit  was  rejectc<l,  he 
fell  into  ill  huinoi  and  (lis;iiiht,  vowed  that  he  wouM  never 
accept  of  any  place,  and,  in  order  to  ren<ler  it  iinpossihle, 
procured  the  title  of  Imperial  Councillor,  which  the  Sr/ml- 
tlifiss  and  elder  iSrliolTi'ti  hear  as  a  special  honor.  lie  had 
thus  made  himself  an  eipial  <>f  the  highest,  and  could  not 
he^jin  a^ain  at  the  lM)ttom.  The  same  impulse  induced  him 
also  to  woo  the  ehlest  dau^^hlcr  of  the  SdmUhi'lsSs  so  that 
he  was  exclu<led  from  the  council  on  this  si<le  also.  lie 
was  now  of  that  numher  of  recluses  who  never  form  them- 
selves into  a  society.  They  are  as  nnich  isolated  in  respect 
to  each  other  as  they  are  in  rcj^ard  to  tlu'  whole,  ainl  the 
more  so  as  in  this  seclusion  the  character  becomes  more 
and  m<»re  nn«'onth.  My  father,  in  his  travels  and  in  the 
world  whieh  lie  lia<l  seen,  mi;iht  have  forn)e<l  some  concep- 
tion of  a  more  elegant  and  liberal  mode  of  life  than  wa», 
periiaps,  common  amouLi  his  fi'llow-eiii/.ens.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  he  '.vri^  not  »'iitirilv  witlutiit  pudi'cr.x.N.iis  antl 
associates. 

The  name  of  riTeiibaeh  is  well  km>wn.  At  thai  lime, 
there  was  a  Schott'  v»)n  riYeiibaeh,  who  was  generally  re- 
spected. He  had  been  in  Italy  ;  had  applied  himself  par- 
ticularly to  music;  santi  «'^m  agreeable  tenor:  and,  haviie» 
broui^lil  home  a  line  colleciion  of  pieces,  concerts  and  ora- 
torios were  performed  at  his  house.  Now,  as  he  sanj;  in 
these  himself,  and  held  musicians  in  great  favor,  it  wan 
not  thought  altogether  suitable  to  his  dignity  ;  and  his  in- 
vited guests,  as  well  as  the  other  p<'opU'  of  the  country, 
ullowe«!  themselves  many  a  jocose  remark  on  the  matter. 

1  remember,  too,  a  Haron  von  llakel,  a  rich  nobleman,  who» 
bi'iiig  married,  but  childless,  oc<Mipied  a  charming  li«»usi«  in 
the  Antonius  .Street,  lUtetl  up  with  all  the  appurlenunees  of 
a  diguilie<l   position   in   life.       lie  also  i  !  1 

tiUi's,  engravings,  antiipu's,  and   much  <  v 

accumulates  with  collector»  an«l  lovei*«  of  art.  Krtim  time 
to  time  he  asked  the  more  iu»ted  perscuK'mes  to  dinner,  au<l 
was  lienelieenl  in  a  carefid  way  «»f  his  «»wn  ;  since  he  chulied 
th(>  p<M>r  in  hist  own  house,  but  kept  back  their  old  rn^^s,  and 
gave  them  a  weekly  charity,  ou  coudiliou  that  they  tthouKl 
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pi-escnl  tlionisolvos  every  time  clean  and  neat  in  che  elotlies 
hestoweil  on  I  hem.  1  can  recall  him  but  indistinctly,  as  a 
genial,  well-made  man;  but  more  clearly  his  auction,  which 
I  attended  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  partly  by  command 
of  my  father,  partly  from  my  own  impulse,  i)urcliased  many 
thing's  that  are  still  to  bo  found  in  my  collections. 

At  an  earlier  date  than  this,  —  so  early  that  I  scarcely 
set  eyes  upon  him, — John  Michael  von  Loen  gained  con- 
siilerablc  repute  in  the  literary  world  as  well  as  at  Frank- 
fort. Not  a  native  of  P'rankfort,  he  settled  there,  and 
married  a  sister  of  my  grandmother  Textor,  wdiose  maiden 
name  was  Lindheim.  Familiar  with  the  court  and  political 
world,  and  rejoicing  in  a  renewed  title  of  nobility,  he  had 
accjuiretl  rei)utation  by  daring  to  take  part  in  the  various 
excitements  which  arose  in  Church  and  State.  He  wrote 
**The  Count  of  Rivera,"  a  didactic  romance,  the  subject  of 
which  is  made  apparent  by  the  second  title,  "  or.  The  Honest 
^lan  at  Court."  This  work  was  well  received,  because  it 
insisted  on  morality,  even  in  courts,  where  prudence  only  is 
generally  at  home  ;  and  thus  his  labor  brought  him  applause 
and  resjiect.  A  second  work,  for  that  very  reason,  would 
be  accompanied  by  more  danger.  He  wrote  "-The  Only 
True  Religion,"  a  book  designed  to  advance  tolerance, 
especially  l)etween  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  But  here  he 
got  in  a  controversy  with  the  theologians :  one  Dr.  Benner 
of  Giessen,  in  particular,  wrote  against  him.  Von  Locq 
rejoined ;  the  contest  grew  violent  and  personal,  and  the 
unpleasantness  which  arose  from  it  caused  him  to  accept 
the  ollice  of  president  at  Lingen,  which  Frederick  II.  offered 
him  ;  8upi)o.sing  that  he  was  an  enlightened,  unprejudiced 
man,  and  not  averse  to  the  new  views  that  more  exten- 
sively obtained  in  France.  His  former  countrymen,  whom 
he  had  left  in  some  disi)leasure,  averred  that  he  was  not  con- 
tented there,  nay,  could  not  be  so,  as  a  place  like  Lingen 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  Frankfort.  My  father  also 
doubted  whether  the  president  would  be  hapi)y,  and  as- 
8«Tted  t'.iat  the  good  uncle  would  have  done  better  not  to 
connect  himself  with  the  king,  as  it  was  generally  hazardous 
U)  got  loo  near  him,  extraordinary  sovereign  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was ;  for  it  had  been  seen  how  disgracefully  the 
iiixuom  Voltaire  had  been  arrested  in  Frankfort,  at  the 
miuisition  of  the  Prussian  Resident  Freitag,  though  he  had 
formerly  storxl  so  high  in  favor,  and  had  been  regarded  as 
Uie  kmj^'s  teaciier  in  French  i)oetry.     There  was,  on  such 
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occasions,  no  wnnt  of  reflections  ami  examples  to  wnni 
one  aj^ainst  courts  and  j)rince»*  service,  of  wliich  a  native 
Frank fortcr  «mmiM  scan-ely  form  a  coin v) »lion. 

An  t'xccllcnt  man.  Dr.  Orlli,  1  will  only  mention  l»y  name; 
becansc  here  I  have  not  so  nmch  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  «leserviii}^  citizens  of  Frankf«»rt,  l»ut  rather  refer  to 
them  only  in  as  far  as  their  ren«)wn  or  personal  character 
lia«!  some  inflmMicc  upon  me  in  my  earliest  years.  Dr. 
Orth  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  was  also  of  that  numUT 
who  never  took  part  in  the  j^overnment.  althonirh  perfectly 
(jiialilied  to  do  so  by  his  knowicdire  and  penetration.  The 
anti(|uities  of  (iermany,  and  more  especially  of  Frankfort, 
h:\\i'.  been  much  indebted  to  him  :  he  publishecl  remarks 
on  the  so-called  *'  Hef«)rmation  of  Frankfort,"  a  work  in 
which  the  statutes  of  the  state  are  eolleetetl.  The  histori* 
<:il  portions  of  this  book  I  diliizentlv  read  in  my  youth. 

Von  Ochsenstein,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  whom 
I  have  mentioned  alK)ve  as  our  neii;hbors,  had  not  been 
rrm:irkable  dinin<j  his  lifrtime,  in  cons«'(pU'uce  of  his  recluse 
haliits,  but  beraujc  the  more  renjarkablt*  after  his  death,  by 
leavin<^  behind  him  a  direction  that  common  workinpneii 
should  carry  him  to  the  tiravc,  early  in  the  morning,  in 
perfect  silence,  and  without  an  attendant  or  follower.  This 
was  done ;  and  the  affair  caused  threat  excitement  in  the 
city,  when'  tln-y  were  acfustojue<l  to  the  most  pompous 
fum-rals.  All  who  «lischari^i-d  the  customary  ollices  on  such 
oc<'asions  rose  a;;ainst  the  innovation.  Hut  the  stout  pa- 
trician found  imitators  in  all  clas>es  ;  and,  thouj^h  such  cere- 
monies were  derisively  called  ox-burials,'  they  came  into 
fashion,  to  the  a<lvanta'^e  of  many  of  the  more  poorlv  pi*»)- 
vided  families;  while  funrral  parades  were  less  and  less  in 
voj^ue.  1  brinjx  f«)rward  this  circumstaiuv,  In^cause  it  pre- 
sents one  of  the  earlier  symptoms  of  that  tendency  to 
humility  and  e(puility,  which,  in  the  .second  half  of  the  last 
century,  was  manifested  in  so  many  ways,  frouj  a)H)ve  down- 
ward, and  i»rt)ke  out  in  smh  unhM»k»'d-for  elTects. 

Nor  wjus  there  any  lack  of  antiipiarian  amateurs.  There 
wore  c:d»inets  of  pictures,  colltM-tions  »»f  en^ravini»s  ;  while 
till»  cmiosities  of  our  own  »-ountry  »'siHuMally  were  zealousdy 
-ou^ht  and  hoarUe<l.  The  older  decrees  and  mandates  of 
llw  imperial  rity,  «»f  which  no  (M>llt'ctiou  h.nd  been  prepared, 
wt-re  carefully  searcluMl  for  in  print  and  manuscript,  ar- 
raiij^ed   in  the  onler  of  time,  and  pivservetl  wiili  reverence, 

I  A  puo  uptin  (hr  naror  of  OrhMiwtrln.  —  TaAR«. 
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as  f\  treasure  of  native  laws  and  customs.  The  portraits 
oi  Frankfortors,  which  'existed  in  great  number,  were  also 
brought  together,  and  formed  a  special  department  of  the 
cabinets. 

Such  men  my  father  appears  generally  to  have  taken  as 
his  models.  He  was  wanting  in  none  of  the  qualities  that 
pertain  to  an  upright  and  respectable  citizen.  Thus,  after 
lie  had  built  his  house,  he  put  his  property  of  every  sort 
into  order.  An  excellent  collection  of  maps  by  Schenck  and 
other  geograj)hers  at  that  time  eminent,  the  aforesaid  de- 
crees anil  mandates,  the  portraits,  a  chest  of  ancient 
weapons,  a  case  of  remarkable  Venetian  glasses,  cups  and 
goblets,  natural  curiosities,  works  in  ivory,  bronzes,  and  a 
hundred  other  things,  were  separated  and  displayed  ;  and  I 
did  not  fail,  whenever  an  auction  occurred,  to  get  some  com- 
mission for  the  increase  of  his  possessions. 

I  must  still  speak  of  one  important  family,  of  which  I  had 
heard  strange  things  since  my  earliest  years,  and  of  some 
of  whose  members  I  myself  lived  to  see  a  great  deal  that 
was  wonderful,  —  I  mean  the  Senkenbergs.  The  father, 
of  whom  I  have  little  to  say,  was  an  opulent  man.  He  had 
three  sons,  who,  even  in  their  j'outh,  uniformly  distinguished 
themselves  as  oddities.  Such  things  are  not  well  received 
in  a  limited  city,  where  no  one  is  suffered  to  render  himself 
conspicuous,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Nicknames  and  odd 
stories,  long  kept  in  memory-,  are  generally  the  fruit  of  such 
singularity.  The  father  lived  at  the  corner  of  Hare  Street 
(IIn.<ienf/asse)^  which  took  its  name  from  a  sign  on  the 
house,  that  represented  one  hare  at  least,  if  not  three  hares. 
Tiiey  consequently  called  these  three  brothers  only  the  three 
Hares,  which  nickname  they  could  not  shake  off  for  a  long 
while.  But  as  great  endowments  often  announce  themselves 
in  youth  in  the  form  of  singularity  and  awkwardness,  so  was 
it  also  in  this  case.  The  eldest  of  the  brothers  was  the 
Rdchshofrath  (Imperial  Councillor)  von  Senkenberg,  after- 
wards so  celebrated.  The  second  was  admitted  into  the 
Ttiri'jistracy,  and  (lisi)layed  eminent  abilities,  which,  however, 
he  subsequently  abused  in  a  i)ettifogging  and  even  infamous 
way,  if  not  to  the  injury  of  his  native  city,  certainly  to  that 
of  his  ^'ollcairues.  The  third  brother,  a  physician  and  man  of 
trr<-at  int("_nity,  but  who  practised  little,  and  that  only  in 
liiu'h  fainilies,  preserved  even  in  his  old  age  a  somewhat 
whimsical  (fxterior.  He  was  always  very  neatly  dressed, 
fiiKl   u.iH  never  seen   in  the  street  otherwise  than  in  shoes 
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and  stockirif^s,  witl»  a  woll-p<)W(lero<l,  curl<?<l  wiu,  an«!  Iiis  li.it 
iin'ler  liis  arm.  He  walked  on  rapidly,  hnt  with  a  Hin^ular 
Korl  of  staj^^iT ;  ho  tlint  lie  was  Hoinrtimes  on  one  and  homo- 
times  on  the  other  aid«*  of  the  way,  an<l  formed  a  complete 
zi'^za^  a«  he  went.  The  waj^H  said  that  he  made  this  irrepn- 
l;ir  strj)  to  pet  out  of  the  way  of  the  departt'd  hoiiIs,  who 
miplit  follow  him  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  he  imitatrd 
those  who  are  afraid  of  a  enx'odile.  Hut  all  these  jest«  and 
many  merry  sayinps  were  transformed  at  last  into  res|M»et 
for  him,  when  he  devoted  his  handsoiue  dwellinp-honse  in 
IvscluMiheimer  Street,  with  court,  garden,  and  all  other  ap- 
pinteiianccs,  to  a  meclical  estahlishment,  whero,  in  arldition 
to  a  hospital  designed  exclusively  for  the  citizens  of  Frank- 
fort, a  iM)tani(!  pardm,  an  anatomical  thratre,  a  ( hemic:il 
laboratory,  a  considerable  libraiy,  and  a  iioiisc  for  the 
director,  were  institute«!  in  a  way  of  which  no  univeraity  need 
have  bcrn  ashamed. 

Another  eminent  man,  whose  eftlciency  in  tlic  neiirh!»or- 
lioo«!  and  whose  writinirs,  rather  than  Iiis  presence,  had  a 
\ery  imi)ortaiit  iulhience  upon  me,  was  Charles  Fredeiiek 
von  Moser,  wlio  was  perpetually  referred  to  in  o»ir  dis- 
trict for  his  activity  in  business.  He  also  Iiad  a  character 
essentially  moral,  which,  as  tlu?  vices  of  human  natme  fre- 
«luently  pave  liim  trouble,  in<'lined  him  to  tlie  soealled 
pious.  'Fhus,  what  \'on  Ivoen  had  trie«!  to  do  in  respi'ct  to 
<M)urt-life,  he  would  have  done  for  business-life;  intriMlucinp 
into  it  a  more  consci(>ntious  mo<!e  of  procee<!inp.  The  preat 
number  of  small  (German  courts  pave  rise  to  a  multitude  of 
princes  and  «»»rvants,  the  former  of  whom  «lesire«!  uni'ondi- 
tional  ol>edience  ;  while  the  jatter,  for  the  most  |»art,  woidtl 
work  or  sen'e  only  accordinp  to  their  own  convictions. 
Thus  arose  an  endless  conlliet,  anc!  rapid  chanpes  and  ex- 
plosions ;  l)ecause  the  etTcets  of  an  narestricte«!  course  of 
proceedinp  bi-conie  much  sooner  noticeable  and  injurious 
on  a  small  scale  than  on  a  larpe  om*.  Many  families  were 
ill  debt,  and  Imperial  Commissions  of  Debts  weiv  ap- 
pointed ;  others  found  themselves  s<X)ner  or  Inter  on  the 
same  road:  while  the  oHh'ers  either  r»»aped  an  un(*on8e|on- 
nl)le  profit,  or  eonscientiously  made  thenisilves  di.sapn»enl»lc 
and  odidim.  Moser  wished  to  act  as  n  statesman  and  man 
of  biisiiu'ss  ;  and  her»'  hi«*  hereditary  t.'ilent,  cultivated  to  .•% 
profrs-^iou,  pave  him  a  decided  advantape  :  !)Ut  he  at  the 
same  time  wishe«!  to  act  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  sui^ 
render   as    little    an    |H>Ksihle    of    his    nutral    dipnity.       His 
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•' Pniioo  and  Servant,"  his  ''Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den," 
his  '•  Kehcs,"  paint  tln-oughont  his  own  condition,  in  which 
he  felt  himself,  not  indeed  tortnied,  but  always  cramped. 
They  all  iuilicate  impatience  in  a  condition,  to  the  bearings 
of  which  one  cannot  reconcile  one's  self,  yet  from  which  one 
cannot  jjet  free.  AVith  this  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
he  was,  indeed,  often  compelled  to  seek  other  employments, 
which,  on  account  of  his  great  cleverness,  were  never  want- 
ing. I  remember  him  as  a  pleasing,  active,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gentle  man. 

The  name  of  Klopstock  had  already  produced  a  great 
effect  ui)on  us,  even  at  a  distance.  In  the  outset,  people 
wondered  how  so  excellent  a  man  could  be  so  strangely 
named ;  but  they  soon  got  accustomed  to  this,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  meaning  of  the  syllables.  In  my  father's 
library  I  had  hitherto  found  only  the  earlier  poets,  especially 
those  who  in  his  day  had  gradually  appeared  and  acquired 
fame.  All  these  had  written  in  rhyme,  and  my  father  held 
rhyme  as  indispensable  in  poetical  works.  Canitz,  Hage- 
dorn, DroUinger,  Geliert  Creuz,  Haller,  stood  in  a  row,  in 
handsome  calf  bindings :  to  these  were  added  Neukirch' s 
"  Telemachus,"  Koppen's  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and 
other  translations.  I  had  from  my  childhood  diligently  pe- 
rused the  whole  of  these  works,  and  committed  portions  of 
them  to  memory,  whence  I  was  often  called  upon  to  amuse 
the  company.  A  vexatious  era  on  the  other  hand  opened 
upon  my  father,  when,  through  Klopstock's  "Messiah," 
verses,  which  seemed  to  him  no  verses,  became  an  object 
of  pul)lic  admiration.^  He  had  taken  good  care  not  to  buy 
this  book ;  but  the  friend  of  the  family.  Councillor  Schnei- 
der, smugfrled  it  in,  and  slipped  it  into  the  hands  of  my 
mother  and  her  children. 

On  this  man  of  business,  who  read  but  little,  "The  Mes- 
siajj,"  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  made  a  powerful  impression. 
Those  pious  feelings,  so  naturally  expressed,  and  yet  so 
beautifully  elevated  ;  that  pleasant  diction,  even  if  considered 
nioroiy  as  harmonious  prose,  —  had  so  won  the  otherwise  dry 
man  of  business,  that  he  regarded  the  first  ten  cantos,  of 
whicli  alone  we  are  properly  speaking,  as  the  finest  book 
of  devotion,  and  once  every  year  in  Passion  Week,  when  he 
managed  to  esca[)e  from  business,  read  it  quietly  through  by 
him.self,  and  thus  refreshed  himself  for  the  entire  year.  In 
the  beginning  he  thought  to  communicate  his  emotions  to  his 

•  The  McBBlah  in  written  in  hexameter  verse.  — Trans. 
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old  fri«'ii(l  ;  Imt  \\v  wan  imicli  Hlnx-krf!  wlini  forooc!  to  |)rr- 
ceivo  an  inciiral)!«*  disliktr  clicri.^luMl  aj^ainst  a  lMN>k  of  kik-Ii 
valiiaMr  Mul)Mtanro,  merely  l)ccau.sc  of  wliat  appfared  to  him 
an  iiidilTrrnit  cxtiTiial  form.  It  may  reajuly,  Ik-  siip|K)s«d 
that  tln'ii  (oiivnsalioij  ofln»  reverted  to  tliJH  topic;  but  U.ih 
parties  diverj^ed  more  and  more  widely  from  each  other, 
there  were  violent  scenes:  and  the  compliant  man  was  at  hu>t 
pleased  to  he  silent  on  his  favorite  work,  that  he  might  not 
lose,  at  the  same  time,  a  friend  of  his  youth,  and  a  gooil 
Sunday  meal. 

It  is  the  most  nat4n'al  wish  of  every  man  to  make  prose- 
lytes;  and  how  much  did  our  fnend  find  himself  rewardetl 
in  secit't,  when  he  discovere<l  in  the  rest  of  the  family  heart« 
so  openly  disposed  for  his  saint.  The  copy  which  he  us«'d 
only  one  week  during  the  year  was  given  over  to  our  edifi- 
cation all  the  remainin;;  time.  My  mother  kept  it  secret ; 
and  we  children  took  possession  of  it  when  we  could,  that 
in  leisure  hours,  hidden  in  some  nook,  we  might  learn  the 
most  striking  passages  by  heart,  and  j)artieularly  miizht 
impress  the  most  tender  as  well  as  the  most  violent  parts  on 
our  memory  as  (piiekly  as  possible. 

Porcia's  dream  we  recited  in  a  sort  of  rivalry,  and  «livitled 
between  us  the  wild  dialogue  of  des[)air  between  Satan  and 
AdrauK'lech,  who  havi»  ln'cn  cast  into  the  Red  Sea.  The 
first  part,  as  the  strongest,  had  been  assigned  to  me  ;  and 
the  second,  as  a  little  more  pathetic,  was  undertaken  by  my 
sister.  The  altrrnat»'  and  horrildc  but  well-sounding  curses 
flowed  only  thus  from  our  mouths,  and  we  seized  every 
opportunity  to  accost  each  other  with  these  infernal  phra>.  s. 

One  Saturday  evening  in  winter,  —  my  father  always  lia.l 
himself  shaved  overnight,  that  on  Sunday  morning  he  might 
<lress  for  chunh  at  his  t-ase,  —  we  sat  on  a  fo«*tst«M»l  behind 
the  stove,  and  muttered  our  cuslonuiry  imprecations  in  a 
tolerably  low  voice,  while  the  barber  wa«  putting  on  tlio 
lather.  Hut  now  .\<lrameh'ch  had  t*)  lay  his  iron  hands  <»n 
Satan  :  njy  sister  seizetl  nu-  with  vii>len«  «•.  :md  rrcileU,  softly 
enough,  but  with  increasing  passion,  — 

**Givo  mo  (hint;  liui,  1  cntrval  tluH):  I'll  wurahip  theo  if  thou  d»- 

mtiiuh'.st, 
Thc(»,  thou  rrprntmle  monitor,  ye«.  th«N\  of  nil  crimii    '    '  '     •      •  • 
AitI  Mu».      I  MilTir  Ihf  l«>rtiin'!i  of  «Irulh.  I'viTlanilni» 
Ont'i»,  it)  tin«  tiiiH'H  jjoiM«  l»v,  I  \vi  " 
Now  1  can  hale  ihuu  itu  luuru!     1  ■*" 
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Thus  far  all  went  on  tolerably ;  but  loudly,  with  a  dread- 
ful voice,  she  cried  the  following  words :  — 

*'0h,  how  utterly  crushed  I  am  now!" 

The  cood  sur<:jeou  was  startled,  and  emptied  the  lather-basin 
into  uiv  father's  bosom.  There  was  a  great  uproar;  and  a 
severe'  invest ii>at ion  was  held,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  mischief  which  might  have  been  done  if  the  shaving 
had  been  actually  going  forward.  In  order  to  relieve  our- 
selves of  all  suspicions  of  mischievousness,  we  pleaded 
guilty  of  having  acted  these  Satauic  characters ;  and  the 
misfortune  occasioned  by  the  hexameters  was  so  apparent, 
that  they  were  again  condemned  and  banished. 

Thus  children  and  common  people  are  accustomed  to 
transform  the  great  and  sublime  into  a  sport,  and  even  a 
farce ;  and  how  indeed  could  they  otherwise  abide  and 
eudure  it? 


THIRD   BOOK. 

At  that  time  the  general  interchange  of  personal  good 
wishes  made  the  city  very  lively  on  New-Year's  Day.  Those 
who  otherwise  did  not  easily  leave  home,  donned  their  best 
clothes,  that  for  a  moment  they  might  be  friendly  and 
courteous  to  their  friends  and  patrons.  The  festivities  at 
my  graudfatlier's  liouse  on  this  day  were  pleasures  particu- 
larly desired  by  us  children.  At  early  dawn  the  grand- 
children had  already  assembled  there  to  hear  the  drums, 
oIkm'S.  clarinets,  trumpets,  and  cornets  pla3'ed  upon  by  the 
military,  the  city  musicians,  and  whoever  else  might  furnish 
his  U^nes.  The  New- Year's  gifts,  sealed  and  superscribed, 
were  divided  by  us  children  among  the  humbler  congratu- 
lators ;  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  number  of  those  of 
higher  rank  increased.  The  relations  and  intimate  friends 
appeared  first,  then  the  subordinate  officials;  even  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  (;(>uncil  did  not  fail  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  >Srhultheiss,  and  a  select  number  were  entertained  in  the 
evening  in  rooms  which  were  else  scarcely  opened  throughout 
the  vi-ar.  Tiic  tarts,  biscuits,  march[)ane,  and  sweet  wine 
had  the  greatest  charm  for  the  children  ;  and,  besides,  the 
ÜchidUuiiss  and  the  two  burgomasters  annually  received  from 
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8om(?  Institutions  »omc  article  of  silver,  wliicli  wa.s  then  J>c- 
Btuvveil  ii|N>M  iUv  ;rraii(lrliil<lrrn  iiikI  {^tMlfliildnii  in  regular 
^ra«latioii.  In  line,  tiiis  hiiiuII  festival  was  not  wanting  in 
unv  (»r  tliosi'  tilings  wliicli  usually  gl«)rify  tin*  givatent. 

I'lu'  New- Year'»  Day  of  17.')^  apimmclied,  an  ilesirablc 
and  [»h'asaul  to  us  eliildriMi  as  any  precedin;^  one.  hut  full  «>f 
iiu|M)rt  and  foiclMxliii^  to  older  pt-rsons.  To  the  pai^sagc 
of  the  French  tnM)p.s  iwople  certainly  luul  heeonie  accu»- 
touieil  ;  and  they  happeue<l  oftfu,  hut  they  had  hi»'n  njost 
fiv(|ueul  in  the  last  days  of  the  past  yrar.  Acrordinjij  to 
the  oUl  usage  of  an  imperial  town,  the  warder  of  the  chief 
tower  sounded  his  liuuipi't  whenever  troops  approaelie«!  ;  and 
on  this  New-Year's  l)ay  he  w»)uld  not  leave  otT,  whieh  was 
a  sign  that  large  hodies  were  in  motion  on  several  sides. 
They  actually  inarehe»|  through  the  <'ity  in  greati'r  masses  on 
this  ihiy,  and  the  people  ran  to  see  them  pass  hy.  We  luul 
generally  heen  use<l  to  see  them  go  through  in  small  parties ; 
hut  these  gradually  swelled,  and  there  was  neither  power 
nor  iueliuatiou  to  stop  them.  In  short,  on  the  *Jd  of  «Jan- 
uary, after  a  cohnnn  had  come  through  Saehsenhausen  over 
the  hridge,  through  the  Fahrgasse,  as  far  as  the  Police 
(iuanl-llt)UKe,  it  halted,  overiHjwered  the  small  company 
whieh  escorttul  it,  took  |M)ssession  of  the  hefore-mentione«! 
(fUard-IIouse,  marched  down  tlu>  /eil,  and,  aft^T  a  slight 
resistaiue,  the  main  guard  were  also  ohliged  to  yield.  In  a 
moment  the  iH'a<*eful  streets  were  turned  int*>  a  scene  of 
war.  The  lr<M)ps  remained  and  hivouaeked  there  until 
hnlgings  w«'re  providi'd  for  tlu'Ui  hy  regular  hilleting. 

This  unexpeete«!,  and,  for  many  years,  uulu*ard-of,  hunleu 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  comfortahle  citizens;  and  to  uono 
could  it  he  more  «umhersome  than  to  my  father,  who  was 
ohliged  to  take  foreign  military  inhahitants  into  his  sj'jintdy 
finished  house,  to  oikmi  for  them  his  well-furnished  reception* 
rooms,  whieh  were  gem^rally  closed,  and  to  ah.'Uidon  to  the 
caprices  of  slrangeis  all  that  he  had  heen  usi-d  to  arrange 
and  keep  so  carefully.  Siding  as  he  did  with  the  IVussians, 
he  was  now  to  find  himself  iK'.siegi'd  in  his  own  cIchuIkm's  hy 
the  French  :  it  was,  according  t»)  his  way  of  thinking,  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  him.  Had  it, 
however,  Ik'cu  posslhle  for  him  to  hav«'  taken  the  matter 
more  easily,  he  might  have  saved  himself  and  us  many  s^ul 
hours;  since  he  spoke  French  well,  and  could  ile|H>rt  himM*lf 
with  dignity  and  gra«e  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  F»»r 
It  waü   the   king's   lu'Utenant  who  wils  (|uarteiv«l  on  us;   ami 
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he,  although  a  military  person,  had  only  to  settle  civil  occur- 
lenoes,  disi)utes  between  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  questions 
of  debt  and  (luarrels.  This  was  the  Count  Thoraue,  a  native  of 
Grasse  in  Provence,  not  far  from  Antibes :  a  tall,  thin,  stern 
fijjure,  with  a  face  much  disfigured  by  the  small-pox  ;  black, 
fierv  eves ;  and  a  dignified,  reserved  demeanor.  His  first 
entrance  was  at  once  favorable  for  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
Thev  si)oke  of  the  different  apartments,  some  of  which  were 
to  be  ijiven  up,  and  otiiers  retained  by  the  family  ;  and,  when 
the  count  heard  a  picture-room  mentioned,  he  immediately 
requested  permission,  although  it  was  already  night,  at  least 
to  give  a  hasty  look  at  the  i)ictures  by  candlelight.  He  took 
extreme  pleasure  in  these  things,  behaved  in  the  most  obliging 
manner  to  my  father,  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  when  he 
heard  that  the  greater  part  of  the  artists  were  still  living, 
and  resided  in  Frankfort  and  its  neighborhood,  he  assured 
us  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  know  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  employ  them. 

But  even  this  sympathy  in  respect  to  art  could  not  change 
my  father's  feelings  nor  bend  his  character.  He  permitted 
what  he  could  not  prevent,  but  kept  at  a  distance  in  inac- 
tivity ;  and  the  uncommon  state  of  things  around  him  was 
intolerable  to  him,  even  in  the  veriest  trifle. 

Count  Thorane  behaved  himself,  meanwhile,  in  an  exem- 
l)lary  manner.  He  would  not  even  have  his  maps  nailed  on 
the  walls,  that  he  might  not  injure  the  new  hangings.  His 
l)eople  were  skilful,  quiet,  and  orderly :  ))ut  in  truth,  as, 
during  tlie  whole  day  and  a  part  of  the  night  there  was  no 
(piiet  witli  him,  one  complainant  quickly  following  another, 
arrested  persons  being  brought  in  and  led  out,  and  all  officers 
and  adjutants  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  —  as,  more- 
over, the  count  kept  an  open  table  every  day,  it  made,  in 
tiie  modoi-ately  sized  house,  arranged  oijly  for  a  family,  and 
witli  but  one  open  staircase  running  from  top  to  bottom,  a 
movement  and  a  buzzing  like  that  in  a  beehive  ;  although 
rvery  thing  was  managed  with  moderation,  gravity,  and 
severity. 

As  mediator  between  the  irritable  master  of  the  house  — 
who  became  daily  more  of  a  hypochondriac  self-tormentor  — 
an<l  his  well-intention(;d,  l)ut  stern  and  precise,  military  guest, 
there  was  a  pleasant  interpreter,  a  handsome,  corpulent, 
lively  man.  who  was  a  citizen  of  Frankfort,  spoke  French 
well,  knew  how  to  adai)t  himself  to  every  thing,  and  only 
made  a  jebt  of  many  little  aimoyances.     Through  him  my 
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mother  hiul  Hoiit  to  the  oonnt  ft  rei)re8ontfttion  of  the  Kitim- 
tioii  ill  whicli  she  wuM  phue<!,  owiii^  to  her  hus)Hiii«rH  ntate 
of  iTiiii'l.  Ih'  had  exphiiiied  th»'  iimtt<*r  so  skilfully,  —  h.'ul 
l:ii<l  hrfore  him  liu"  lu-w  ami  scan-ely  funiishe<l  hmise,  the 
natural  reserve  of  the  owner,  his  o<'<'U|iati<)n  in  the  (Klncation 
of  his  family.  nn<l  all  that  eonhl  U«  said  to  the  same  eflfeet,  — 
that  the  coimt,  wiio  in  his  eapacity  t<»<»k  thr  ^rralrst  pride 
in  the  utmost  justice,  integrity,  ami  honorable  condiiet,  re- 
Kolvc«!  Imt»'  alsn  to  hehav»'  in  an  exemplary  manii«>r  U>  those 
upon  wliom  he  was  (juarU'red,  and,  iiidted,  m-ver  swerved 
from  this  resolution  under  varying  circumstanecH,  during  the 
several  years  lu'  staid  with  us. 

My  mniher  possessed  Some  knowledge  of  Italian,  a  lan- 
guage not  altogether  unknown  to  any  of  the  family :  she 
th'refore  resolved  to  learn  French  immediat4'ly  ;  ft)r  which 
purpose  the  interpreter,  ft)r  whose  child  slie  had  sttxKl  gml- 
m«jther  during  these  stormy  times,  and  who  now;  therefore, 
as  a  gossip,'  felt  a  redouhled  int«'ie.st  in  our  house,  devoted 
every  spare  moment  to  his  child's  godmother  (for  he  live<l 
«lirectly  opi>osite)  ;  and,  al>ove  all,  he  taught  her  those  phrases 
which  siie  would  he  ohiiged  to  use  in  her  jK'rsonal  inti'rcourse 
with  tlie  count.  This  succeeded  admiral)ly.  The  count  was 
lluttered  hy  the  pains  taken  hy  the  mistress  of  the  house  at 
her  age  :  and  as  he  had  a  cheerful,  witty  vein  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  lie  like<l  to  exhihit  a  certain  dry  g.nllantry,  a  iiu)st 
frii'iidly  relation  arose  hetween  them  ;  and  th»'  allied  gcnl- 
motlier  and  father  could  ohtain  from  him  whatever  they 
wanted. 

If,  as  I  said  before,  it  had  been  possi!)le  to  cheer  up  my 
father,  this  altered  state  of  things  would  have  causcnl  little 
iiK-oiivenit'iice.  The  count  practised  the  severest  disinterest- 
eiiiiess  ;  he  even  declined  reci'iving  gifts  which  |H'rtaine<l  to 
his  situation  ;  the  most  trilling  thing  which  ctJtild  have  Ijornc 
the  appearam-e  of  bribery,  he  rejectetl  angrily,  and  even 
jMinishe<l.  1 1  is  people  were  mo«%t  .strictly  t'orbidden  I«»  put 
the  proprietor  of  the  house  to  the  least  cx|K•n^e.  We  cliil- 
dreii,  on  the  <'oiitrary,  were  lM>uiitifully  supplied  fii>m  the 
dessert.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  «»f  those  limes. 
1  must  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  that  my  mother 
gri«'ve«l  us  »»xcessively  one  day,  by  thn>win<;  away  the  icen 
which  had  been  sent  us  from  the  table,  because  she  would 

•  The  obsolete  wonl,  •*  guoln,"  ha*  hrrn  rrrlvrd  «•  sn  rqufxTiImt  f.<r  Xhr-  ilrr- 
Hl!«tl.    "    •^•■■"    r"       Hut    It    •llotlVl     1  ■ 

K"li't''i   '.   !        'Imt  lIu'  por»«>n  mI 

V<Mlin<>thcr '  I«  timl  p«i*ui)'«  |/rni/irr,  i>r  j/riK.'»  ii     uunn    i. 
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not  believe  it  possible  for  the  stomach  to  bear  real  ice,  how- 
ever it  might  be  sweetened. 

Besiilos"  these  dainties,  which  we  gradually  learned  to 
enjtn'  and  to  digest  with  perfect  ease,  it  was  very  agreeable 
for  lis  children  to  be  in  some  measure  released  from  fixed 
hours  of  study  and  strict  discipline.  My  father's  ill  humor 
increased :  he  could  not  resign  himself  to  the  unavoidable. 
How  he  tormented  Inmself,  my  mother,  the  interpreter,  the 
councillors,  and  all  his  friends,  only  to  rid  him  of  the  count ! 
In  vain  they  represented  to  him,  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  house  was  an 
actual  benefit,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  count  would  be 
followed  by  a  constant  succession  of  officers  or  of  privates. 
None  of  tliese  arguments  had  any  effect.  To  him  the  present 
seemed  so  intolerable,  that  his  indignation  prevented  his 
conceiving  any  thing  worse  that  could  follow. 

In  this  way  his  activity,  which  he  had  been  used  chiefly  to 
devote  to  us,  was  crippled.  The  lessons  he  gave  us  were  no 
longer  required  with  the  former  exactness  ;  and  we  tried  to 
gratify  our  curiosity  for  military  and  other  public  proceed- 
ings as  much  as  possible,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in  the 
streets,  which  was  the  more  easily  done,  as  the  front  door, 
open  day  and  night,  was  guarded  by  sentries  who  paid  no 
attention  to  the  running  to  and  fro  of  restless  children. 

The  many  affairs  which  were  settled  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  royal  lieutenant  had  quite  a  peculiar  charm,  from  his 
making  it  a  point  to  accompany  his  decisions  with  some 
witty,  iugenious,  or  lively  turn.  What  he  decreed  was  strictly 
just,  his  manner  of  expressing  it  whimsical  and  piquant. 
lie  seemed  to  have  taken  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  as  his  model. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  the  interpreter  did  not  tell 
some  anecdote  or  other  of  this  kind  to  amuse  us  and  my 
mother.  This  lively  man  had  made  a  little  collection  of 
such  Solomon ian  decisions  ;  but  I. only  remember  the  general 
impression,  and  cannot  recall  to  my  mind  any  particular 
case. 

Jiy  (legrees  we  became  better  acquainted  with  the  strange 
character  of  the  count.  This  man  clearly  understood  his 
own  jH'culiarities ;  and  as  there  were  times  in  which  he  was 
Kci/ed  with  a  sort  of  dejection,  hypochondria,  or  by  whatever 
name  we  may  call  the  evil  demon,  he  withdrew  into  his  room 
at  such  lioiirs,  wliich  were  often  lengthened  into  days,  saw 
no  one  bi't  his  vakt,  and  in  urgent  cases  could  not  even  be 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  one.     But,  as  soon  as  the  evil 
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spirit  luid  Irft  iiim,  \nt  apjUTirt'd  ns  iH'fore,  active,  rnild,  ;irrl 
flu't'ifiil.  Il  ii»i;il»t  Im!  iiifi-nvd  from  llie  talk  of  his  im.:, 
Saint  .K'un,  u  small,  tliiii  man  of  lively  gocnl  nature,  that  in 
liis  earlier  yeais  he  had  eausi-d  a  j^reat  mi>fortime  wlu*n 
overeome  l»y  this  li-mper ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  so  im|H>r- 
tant  a  position  as  his,  ex|>osed  U)  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
he  had  earnestly  resolved  to  avoid  similar  alienations. 

Diirin;^  the  vi'ry  lirst  days  of  the  eount's  residence  with  n», 
all  the  Frankfort  artists,  as  Hirt,  Schütz,  Trantnmnn,  Noth- 
nai^el,  and  .hinker,  were  called  to  him.  Tiny  shownl  their 
linished  pictnri's,  and  the  e<»nnt  honj^ht  sn«'h  as  were  for  sah?. 
.My  pretty,  li^iht  loom  in  the  «^al»le-en«l  of  the  attic  wjus  given 
up  to  him,  and  imme<liati>ly  turned  into  a  cahinet  and  studio ; 
for  he  «lesigned  to  keep  all  the  artists  at  work  for  a  long  time, 
especially  Seekatz  »)f  l)armsL:nlt,  whose  |)cncil,  particularly 
in  simple  and  mitural  representations,  highly  pleaseil  him. 
lie  therefore  caused  to  he  sent  from  Clrasse,  where  his  elder 
hrothi'r  |H»ssessc<l  a  handsome  house,  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  rooms  and  cabinets  ;  tlu>n  considered,  with  the  artists,  the 
di\isinns  <»f  the  walls,  and  fixe«!  accordingly  uimhi  the  si/.«'  of 
the  large  oil-pi<'tures,  which  \\v\v  not  to  lu'  s»»t  in  frami's,  hut 
to  be  fastened  upon  the  walls  like  pieces  of  tapestry.  And 
now  the  woik  went  on  zealously.  Seekat/  undeitook  country 
scenes,  an<l  succeeded  cxtrcmi'ly  wi'll  in  his  oKl  people  and 
eiiildren,  which  were  copied  directly  from  nature.  His  young 
men  did  not  answer  so  wi-ll,  —  they  were  almost  all  too  thin  ; 
and  his  women  failed  from  the  opposite  cause.  For  as  he  had 
a  little,  fat,  good,  but  unpleasant-l(K)king,  wife,  who  would 
h'l  him  have  no  nunlel  but  herself,  he  could  pHnluce  nothing 
agreeable.  lb'  was  als»)  obliged  to  excee»l  the  usual  size  of 
his  iigmi's.  His  trees  had  truth,  but  the  foliage  was  over 
minute,  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Hrinknumn,  whose  [K'neil  in  easil 
piiturt's  is  not  contemptible. 

Schlitz,  the  landscape  painter,  had  ixMlmp»  the  best  of  the 
matter.  He  was  thoroughly  master  of  the  lihine  (H>untry,  and 
of  the  sunny  tone  which  :inin\ates  it  in  tlu»  fhu'  season.  N«»r 
was  he  eutiiely  unaccustomed  to  w«»rk  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
then  he  showed  no  want  of  execution  or  keeping.  His  paint- 
ings were  of  a  clu'crful  cast. 

rrautm.nin  A'»  //i/*m;i////:« »/  some  resurreelion  miracles  out 
of  the  New  'I'estament,  and  alongside  of  Ihem  set  tin»  to 
villai^cs  and  mills.  One  «'abiui't  wiis  entirely  allotlcil  to  li  n, 
as  I  t'ouud  from  the  designs  of  the  riMims.  Ilirt  painted  s'lm' 
gtKul  oak  anil  bei'ch  forests.     His  cuttle  wero  praisi'worliiy. 
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Junker,  accustomed  to  the  imitiition  of  the  most  elaborate 
Dutch,  was  k'ast  able  to  manage  this  tapestry-work  ;  but  he 
coniloscentied  to  ornament  many  compartments  with  flowers 
und  fruits  for  a  handsome  price. 

As  1  liad  known  all  these  uien  from  my  earliest  j^outh,  ami 
had  often  visited  them  in  their  studios,  and  as  the  count  also 
liked  to  have  me  with  him,  I  was  present  at  the  suggestions, 
consultations,  and  orders,  as  well  as  at  the  deliveries,  of  the 
j)ictures,  and  ventured  to  speak  my  opinion  freely  when 
sketches  and  designs  were  handed  in.  I  had  already  gained 
among  amateurs,  particularly  at  auctions,  which  I  attended 
diligently,  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  tell  at  once  what 
any  historical  picture  represented,  whether  taken  from  bibli- 
cal or  profane  history,  or  from  mythology  ;  and,  even  if  I  did 
not  always  hit  upon  the  meaning  of  allegorical  pictures,  there 
was  selilom  any  one  present  who  understood  it  better  than  I. 
Often  had  I  persuaded  the  artists  to  represent  this  or  that 
subject,  and  I  now^  joyfully  made  use  of  these  advantages. 
I  still  remember  writing  a  circumstantial  essay,  in  which  I 
described  twelve  pictures  which  were  to  exhibit  the  history 
of  Joseph :  some  of  them  were  executed. 

After  these  achievements,  which  were  certainl}'  laudable  in 
a  boy,  I  will  mention  a  little  disgrace  which  happened  to  me 
within  this  circle  of  artists.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  pictures  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  brought  into 
that  room.  My  youthful  curiosity  left  nothing  unseen  or 
unexplored.  I  once  found  a  little  black  box  behind  the  stove  : 
I  did  not  fail  to  investigate  what  might  be  concealed  in  it, 
and  drew  back  the  bolt  without  long  deliberation.  The  picture 
contained  was  certainly  of  a  kind  not  usually  exposed  to  view  ; 
and.  although  I  tried  to  bolt  it  again  immediately,  I  was  not 
quick  enough.  The  count  entered,  and  caught  me.  "  Who 
allowed  you  to  open  that  box?  "  he  asked,  with  all  his  air  of 
a  njyal  lieutenant.  I  had  not  much  to  say  for  myself,  and  he 
immediately  pronounced  my  sentence  in  a  very  stern  manner : 
'•  For  eight  days,"  said  he,  "  you  shall  not  enter  this  room." 
I  made  a  bow,  and  walked  out.  Even  this  order  I  obeyed 
most  punctually  ;  so  that  the  good  Seekatz,  who  was  then  at 
work  in  the  room,  was  very  much  annoyed,  for  he  liked  to 
have  me  about  him  :  and,  out  of  a  little  spite,  I  carried  my 
obedience  so  far,  that  I  left  Seekatz's  coffee,  which  I  generally 
brought  him,  upon  the  threshold.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
leave  his  work  and  fetch  it,  which  he  took  so  ill,  that  he  well 
ni^h  l>egan  to  dislike  me. 
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It  now  »«'onis  nocessftry  to  state  more  oircuiiiHtantially,  nn«l 
to  make  iiitelli«^il)lc,  how,  umler  the  rircumstances,  I  made 
my  wav  with  morr  or  lesH  ease  thnmj^h  tin*  Frnieh  laii}^ua^i% 
wliich,  however,  I  ha«l  never  h*arne«l.  I  Irre,  t<K>,  my  natural 
gift  was  of  Herviee  to  me  ;  enabling  me  easily  to  eat<h  the 
Bound  of  a  langua«re,  its  movement,  aeeent,  tone,  and  all 
othrr  outward  inTuliarities.  I  knew  many  wonls  from  the 
Latin  ;  Italian  suj^j^ested  still  more;  and  l»y  listt-nrnj^  to  «cr- 
vaiits  and  soMirrs,  sentries  and  visitors.  I  s«M)n  |)i<-krd  up  »o 
iniich,  that,  if  I  could  not  join  in  conversation,  I  couM  at  any 
rate  mana«{(>  sinj^le  ciueHtions  and  answers.  All  this,  how- 
ever, wjus  little  compared  to  the  profit  I  derive<l  from  the 
theatre.  My  j^randfatiu'r  had  i^iven  me  a  free  ticket,  which 
I  used  daily,  in  spite  of  my  father's  reluetanee,  l»y  dnit  of 
my  motlu-r's  support.  There  I  sat  in  the  pit,  In'fore  a  for- 
eign stage,  and  wat4*hed  the  more  narrowly  the  movement 
and  the  expression,  Inith  of  gesture  and  s|>eeeh  ;  ns  I  under- 
Htoo«!  little  or  nothinix  of  what  was  said,  and  therefore  eould 
only  derive  entertainment  from  the  action  and  the  tone  of 
voiee.  I  understood  least  of  comedy  ;  Iwcause  it  was  s|N>ken 
rapidly,  and  related  to  the  aflaii-s  of  comtnon  life,  of  the 
phrases  of  which  1  knew  nothing.  Tragedy  was  not  so  often 
played  ;  and  the  measured  step,  the  rhythm  of  the  Alexan- 
«Irines,  tlu'  geiuMality  of  tiie  expression,  made  it  mori'  intel- 
ligilih'  to  me  in  every  way.  It  was  not  long  hefore  I  tixjk 
up  Kaeine,  which  I  found  in  my  father's  library,  and  de- 
claimed the  plays  to  mysi-lf,  in  the  theatrical  styh«  and 
manner,  as  the  oi'gan  of  my  ear,  and  the  organ  of  speech,  so 
nearly  akin  to  that,  had  «'augiit  it,  and  this  witii  considendde 
animation  ;  although  I  could  not  yet  understand  a  whole  eon- 
nected  spt-ech.  I  even  learned  entire  passages  l»y  role  like  :i 
trained  talking-liird,  which  was  easier  to  lue,  frtim  having 
previously  eommitted  to  memory  passages  fn>n»  the  Bible 
which  are  generally  unintelligible  to  a  child,  and  accuslome«! 
myself  to  reciting  them  in  the  tone  of  the  Protectant  preachei-s. 
The  versilied  French  e«)medy  was  then  much  in  vogue:  the 
pieces  of  |)estou<'ln'S,  .Marivaux,  and  I.a  Chauss/M'  wiMe  often 
produced;  and  I  still  renjeinlu-r  «lisiincllv  many  charaeterislie 
llgures.  Of  those  of  Molii^n»  I  n^eolleet  iess.  What  made  the 
greatest  impressiou  upon  me  was  *''l'he  llypernmestni  "  of 
liemiv^re,  which,  as  a  new  piece,  was  bnmghl  out  with  care  and 
often  re|)cattHi.  *»  The  Devin  dn  Village,"  ♦'  Hoso  ct  Colaa/* 
"  Atniette  et  Lnbin,"  made  each  a  very  pleasant  impression 
upon    nie.       I    can    even    now    iccall    tlu'    \ouths    :ind    tnuideus 
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decorated  with  ribbons,  and  their  gestures.  It  was  not  long 
boforo  the  wish  arose  in  me  to  see  the  interior  of  the  theatre, 
for  which  many  opportunities  were  offered  me.  For  as  I  had 
not  always  palienee  to  stay  and  listen  to  the  entire  plays, 
and  often  carried  on  all  sorts  of  games  with  other  children 
of  my  age  in  the  corridors,  and  in  the  milder  season  even 
before  the  door,  a  handsome,  lively  boy  joined  us,  who  be- 
longed to  the  theatre,  and  whom  I  had  seen  in  many  little 
l)arts,  tliough  only  casually.  He  came  to  a  better  under- 
standing with  me  than  with  the  rest,  as  I  could  turn  my 
French  to  account  with  him ;  and  he  the  more  attached  him- 
self to  me  because  there  was  no  boy  of  his  age  or  his  nation 
at  the  theatre,  or  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood.  We  also 
went  together  at  other  times,  as  well  as  during  the  play  ;  and, 
even  while  the  representations  went  on,  he  seldom  left  me  in 
peace.  He  was  a  most  delightful  little  braggart,  chattered 
away  charmingly  and  incessantly,  and  could  tell  so  much  of 
his  adventures,  quarrels,  and  other  strange  incidents,  that  he 
amused  it\e  wonderfully  ;  and  I  learned  from  him  in  four  weeks 
more  of  the  language,  and  of  the  power  of  expressing  my- 
self in  it,  than  can  be  imagined :  so  that  no  one  knew  how  I 
had  attained  the  foreign  tongue  all  at  once,  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  of  our  acquaintance,  he  took  me 
with  him  upon  the  stage,  and  led  me  especially  to  the  foyers^ 
where  the  actors  and  actresses  remained  during  the  intervals 
of  the  performance,  and  dressed  and  undressed.  The  place 
was  neither  convenient  nor  agreeable  ;  for  they  had  squeezed 
the  theatre  into  a  concert-room,  so  that  there  were  no  separate 
chambers  for  the  actors  behind  the  stage.  A  tolerably  large 
room  adjoining,  which  had  formerly  served  for  card-parties, 
was  now  mostly  used  by  both  sexes  in  common,  who  appeared 
U)  feel  as  little  ashamed  before  each  other  as  before  us  chil- 
dren, if  there  was  not  always  the  strictest  propriety  in  putting 
on  or  changing  the  articles  of  dress.  I  had  never  seen  any 
thing  of  the  kind  before ;  and  yet  from  habit,  after  re- 
peated visits,  I  soon  found  it  quite  natural. 

It  waH  not  long  before  a  very  peculiar  interest  of  my  own 
arose.  Young  Derones,  for  so  I  will  call  the  boy  whose 
acquaintance  I  still  kept  up,  was,  with  the  exception  of  his 
l>oasting.  a  youth  of  good  manners  and  very  courteous  de- 
meanor. He  made  me  acquainted  with  his  sister,  a  gn-l  who 
Wim  a  few  years  older  than  we  were,  and  a  very  i)leasant,  well- 
grown  >rii|,  of  regular  form,  brown  complexion,  black  hair 
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and  cvvs  :  hrv  wliolc  (Icportincnt  liiul  .'ilMiiit  it  sonictliinf»  quirt, 
even  h:uI.  I  trie«!  to  niak«*  iiiysclf  a*;rtM'Hl)li'  to  Iht  in  fvi-rv 
way,  luit  I  ('(nihl  not  attnut  Imt  notic*».  Younj^  J^i'l"^  think 
tlM'in.srlvt'H  njMcli  niort!  advanced  than  yonnj^rr  Im»v.s  ;  an«l, 
whiU?  aH|)irin<^  to  yoiini;  nu-n,  they  asjsnnu*  the  manntM*  of  an 
aunt  towanU  tin«  Ijoy  uhosi»  (list  inclination  is  tnrncd  towards 
thcMi.  —  Witli  a  younger  Ijiothcr  of  hi«,  I  had  no  accpiaint- 
uncc. 

SoinctimcH,  wh«'n  their  niotlier  had  ^ono  to  ndjeai-sals,  or 
was  out  visitinj^,  we  met  at  lier  liouse  to  phiy  an<l  amuse 
ourselves.  I  never  went  there  without  |)resentiiii;  the  fair 
one  with  a  flower,  a  fruit,  or  somethinir  rise  ;  whicli  she  always 
received  vrry  courteously,  and  thanked  me  f«»rmo^t  politely: 
liut  I  nevt-r  saw  her  sad  look  hri;ihten,  and  found  no  trace 
of  her  having  j^iven  me  a  further  thou<;ht.  At  last  1  fancied 
I  had  discovered  her  secret.  The  lK)y  showed  me  a  <'rav«»n- 
tlrawiuj^  of  a  handsome  man,  behind  his  mother's  iM'd,  which 
was  hunj^  with  elegant  silk  curtains ;  reinarkinj?  at  the  Hnme 
time,  with  a  sly  look,  that  this  was  not  |>apa,  ]»ut  just  the 
same  as  papa  :  and  as  he  j^lorilied  this  man,  and  told  me 
many  things  in  his  eircumstantial  and  ostentations  manner, 
I  Ihou'jht  I  had  discovered  that  tin*  <lau«_rhter  miirht  Im-Iouj» 
U)  the  faljjer,  but  the  other  two  children  to  the  intimate 
friend.  I  thus  explained  to  myself  her  melaueholy  hx^k, 
and  loved  her  for  it  all  the  more. 

My  likiiu;  for  this  ^irl  assisted  me  in  bearin«;  the  brairna- 
docio  of  her  brother,  who  did  not  always  keep  within  lK>unds. 
I  had  often  to  endure  prolix  ac<*ounts  of  his  exploits,  —  how 
he  had  alrea<ly  often  fouj^ht,  without  wishin;;  to  injure  the 
other,  all  for  the  mere  sake  of  honor.  He  had  always  con- 
trivt'd  to  disarm  his  adversary,  and  ha<l  then  foi"j;iveii  him  ; 
nay,  he  was  such  a  i;<mh|  fi>n<*er,  th.at  he  was  once  very  nnn-h 
perplcxecl  by  striking  the  sw»»nl  of  his  opponent  up  int*>  a 
iiij^h  tree,  bo  that  it  was  not  easy  to  Ik»  j^ot  a^ain. 

What  much  facilitat<'d  my  visits  to  the  tlieatre  was,  that 
my  free  ticket,  «'omiu;^  from  tlu-  hands  of  the  Srlmlthtiss,  ^avo 
me  access  to  any  of  the  8eatH,  ond  therefon»  also  to  those  in 
the  proscenium.  'I'his  was  very  deep,  after  the  French  style, 
and  wasiioidered  on  Imth  side?»  with  se.nts.  which,  surrounded 
by  a  low  rail,  ascended  in  several  n)W8  one  lH*lun<l  another, 
8o  that  the  first  seats  were  but  a  litth»  elevated  abitve  the 
statje.  '1'Ih'  whole  was  consiih-red  a  place  t>f  spiyial  honor, 
and  was  ^«»nerally  unetl  only  by  ollleer»  ;  nltlion^h  the  neanu*M8 
of  the  actorn  destroyed,  I  will  not  Hay  all  illuttion^  but,  in  .n 
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measiiro,  nil  (»njoyment.  I  have  thus  experienced  and  seen 
with  niv  own  eyes  the  usage  or  abuse  of  which  Voltaire  so 
much  coiuplaink  If,  when  the  house  was  very  full  at  such 
lime  as  lrtH>i)ö  were  passing  through  the  town,  officers  of 
distinction  strove  for  this  place  of  honor,  which  was  g:enerally 
occu[)ied  already,  some  rows  of  benches  and  chairs  were 
phuvd  in  the  pioscenium  on  the  stage  itself,  and  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  heroes  and  heroines  but  to  reveal  their  secrets 
in  the  very  limited  space  between  the  uniforms  and  orders. 
I  have  even  seen  the  "  Ilypermnestra "  performed  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  curtain  did  not  fall  between  the  acts :  and  I  must  yet 
mention  a  strange  custom,  which  I  thought  quite  extraordi- 
nary ;  as  its  inconsistency  with  art  was  to  me,  as  a  good 
German  boy,  quite  unendurable.  The  theatre  was  considered 
the  greatest  sanctuary,  and  any  disturbance  occurring  there 
would  have  been  instantly  resented  as  the  highest  crime 
aijainst  the  majesty  of  the  public.  Therefore,  in  all  comedies,- 
two  grenadiers  stood  with  their  arms  grounded,  in  full  view, 
at  the  two  sides  of  the  back  scene,  and  were  witnesses  of  all 
that  occurred  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  Since,  as  I  said 
before,  the  curtain  did  not  fall  between  the  acts,  two  others, 
while  music  struck  up,  relieved  guard,  by  coming  from  the 
wings,  directly  in  front  of  the  first,  who  retired  in  the  same 
measured  manner.  Now,  if  such  a  practice  was  well  fitted  to 
destroy  all  that  is  called  illusion  on  the  stage,  it  is  the  more 
striking,  because  it  was  done  at  a  time  when,  according  to 
Diderot's  principles  and  examples,  the  most  natural  natural- 
ness was  required  upon  the  stage,  and  a  perfect  deception 
was  i)roposed  as  the  proper  aim  of  theatrical  art.  Tragedy, 
iiowever,  was  al)solved  from  any  such  military-police  regu- 
lations ;  and  the  heroes  of  antiquity  had  the  right  of  guarding 
themselves :  nevertheless,  the  same  grenadiers  stood  near 
enough  behind  the  side  scenes. 

I  will  also  mention  that  I  saw  Diderot's  "Father  of  a 
Family,"  and  '•  The  Philosophers  "  of  Palissot,  and  still  per- 
fectly remember  the  figure  of  the  philosopher  in  the  latter 
piece  going  upon  all  fours,  and  biting  into  a  raw  head  of 
lettuce. 

All  this  theatrical  variety  could  not,  however,  keep  us  chil- 
dren always  in  the  theatre.  In  fine  weather  we  played  in 
front  of  it,  and  in  the  neigh])orhood,  and  committed  all  man- 
ner of  absurdities,  which,  especially  on  Sundays  and  festi- 
val», by  no  means  corresponded  to  our  personal  appearance  ; 
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for  I  and  my  comrades  tlien  apix?arod  diTHscd  a»  I  de8crilH»<l 
myHi'lf  in  llie  talc,  witli  the  hat  under  the  aim,  and  a  little 
Hword,  th«'  hilt  of  which  was  ornaniontod  with  a  lart;c  silk 
knot.  One  d:iy  wlini  we  luid  Iomlt  .U<»n('  in  this  way,  and 
Derones  had  joine^l  us,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  alllrni  that 
I  had  iii.siiltt'd  liini,  and  nni>t  txivt»  him  satisfaction.  I  ronld 
not,  in  truth,  ('«inccivi'  what  was  tlie  cause  of  this;  i»nt  I 
accepted  his  challen^^e,  and  was  ^joinj;  to  draw  my  sword. 
However,  he  assured  ine,  that  in  such  cases  it  was  cu>tomary 
to  go  to  seehuled  si)ots,  in  order  to  he  al»le  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter more  conveniently.  We  therefore  went  behind  some 
harns,  and  placed  ourselves  in  the  proper  iM)sition.  The 
duel  took  place  in  a  somewhat  theatrical  style,  —  the  hlades 
clashed,  and  the  thrusts  followed  close  u|K)n  each  other;  hut 
in  tile  heat  of  the  coinliat  he  remaine«!  with  the  |)oint  of  his 
Hword  lodged  in  the  kncU  of  my  hilt.  This  was  pierced 
through  ;  and  he  assure<l  me  that  he  had  received  the  most 
comiilete  satisfaction,  then  emhraced  me,  also  theatrically  : 
and  we  went  to  the  next  colTee-house  to  refresh  ourselves 
witii  a  glass  of  almond-milk  after  our  mental  agitation,  and 
to  knit  more  closely  the  old  hond  of  friendship. 

On  this  occasion  I  will  rclat*'  another  advi'iiture  whi<*h  also 
happiiied  to  me  at  the  theatre,  although  at  a  later  time.  I 
was  sitting  very  qiiii'tly  in  the  pit  with  one  of  my  playmates ; 
and  we  looke«!  with  pleasure  at  upas  sml,  which  was  executed 
with  much  .skill  and  grace  hy  a  pretty  hoy  ahout  our  own  age, 
—  the  son  of  a  French  dancing-master,  who  was  passin;; 
through  the  city.  After  the  fashion  of  dancei*s,  he  was 
dressed  in  a  close  vest  of  red  silk,  whicii,  ending  in  a  sln)rt 
hoop- petticoat,  like  a  runner's  apron.  Moated  alnive  the  knee. 
We  iiad  i^ivi'ii  our  met'd  of  applause  to  this  young  artist  with 
the  whole  public,  when,  1  know  not  how,  it  «Krcurred  to  me 
to  make  a  moral  rellection.  I  said  to  my  companion,  »»  I  low 
haudsonu'ly  this  boy  was  dressed,  and  liow  well  he  hM>ked  ! 
who  knows  ill  how  tattereil  a  jacket  he  may  sleep  tt>-night  I  " 
All  had  alrea«ly  risen,  !)ut  the  crowd  prevented  our  moving. 
A  woman  w!io  had  sat  by  me,  and  who  was  now  stamling 
close  beside?  me,  chanced  to  be  the  mother  of  the  young 
artist,  and  felt  much  olTiiidiMl  by  my  relleeti(»n.  rnfortii- 
iiately,  she  knew  (German  enough  to  uiidei*stand  me,  ami  s|M>ko 
it  just  as  much  as  was  necessaiT  to  s(H.)ld.  She  abused  mo 
violently.  Win»  was  I,  she  would  like  to  know,  that  had  a 
right  to  doubt  tlu»  family  and  resiwctability  of  this  y<»ung 
man?     At  all  events,  nhe  would  Ik«  Im)iuuI  he  was  as  good  as 
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I :  and  his  talents  might  probably  procure  him  a  fortune,  of 
wliioh  I  could  not  even  venture  to  dream.  This  moral 
k'ctuiv  she  read  me  in  the  crowd,  and  made  those  about  me 
wonder  what  rudeness  I  had  committed.  As  I  could  neither 
excuse  myself,  nor  escape  from  her,  I  was  really  embarrassed, 
and,  wlieii  she  i)aused  for  a  moment,  said  without  thinking, 
*•  Well  I  why  do  you  make  such  a  noise  about  it?  —  to-day 
red,  to-morrow  dead."  ^  These  words  seemed  to  strike  the 
woman  dumb.  She  stared  at  me,  and  moved  away  from  me 
as  soon  as  it  was  in  any  degree  possible.  I  thought  no  more 
of  my  words ;  only,  some  time  afterwards,  they  occurred  to 
me,  when  the  boy,  instead  of  continuing  to  perform,  became 
ill,  and  that  very  dangerously.  Whether  he  died,  or  not,  I 
cannot  say. 

Such  intimations,  by  an  unseasonably  or  even  improperly 
spoken  word,  were  held  in  repute,  even  by  the  ancients  ;  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  forms  of  belief  and  of  super- 
stition have  always  remained  the  same  among  all  people  and 
in  all  times. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  occupation  of  our  city,  there  was 
no  lack  of  constant  diversion,  especially  for  children  and 
young  i)eople.  Plaj^s  and  balls,  parades,  and  marches 
through  the  town,  attracted  our  attention  in  all  directions. 
The  last  particularly  were  always  increasing,  and  the  sol- 
diers* life  seemed  to  us  very  merry  and  agreeable. 

The  residence  of  the  king's  lieutenant  at  our  house  pro- 
cured us  the  advantage  of  seeing  by  degrees  all  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  the  French  army,  and  especially  of 
beholding  close  at  hand  the  leaders  whose  names  had  already 
been  made  known  to  us  by  reputation.  Thus  we  looked  from 
stairs  and  landing-places,  as  if  from  galleries,  very  conven- 
iently upon  the  generals  who  passed  by.  More  than  all  the 
rest  do  I  remember  the  Prince  Soubise  as  a  handsome,  cour- 
teous gentleman ;  but  most  distinctly,  the  Mar^chal  de 
Hroglio,  who  was  a  younger  man,  not  tall,  but  well  built, 
lively,  nimble,  and  abounding  in  keen  glances,  betraying  a 
clever  mind. 

He  repeatedly  came  to  see  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  it 
was  easily  noticed  that  they  were  conversing  on  weighty 
matters.  We  had  scarcely  become  accustomed  to  having 
strangers  quartered  ui)on  us  in  the  first  three  months,  when 
a  ninior  was  obscurely  circulated  that  the  allies  were  on  the 
march,  and  that  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  coming 

>  A  German  proverb,  "  Heute  rotb,  Morgen  todt." 
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to  firivo  tho  Frciifli  from  tbo  .Main.  Of  those,  who  Ciuihl 
Hot  lioast  of  any  hpccial  sncci-.ss  in  war,  no  hi<;h  opinion 
was  hcl'l  :  and,  after  the  halth*  of  KoH.shach,  it  was  Ihonj^ht 
they  niij^ht  he  disiMMsed.  Tlie  ^jreatent  eonti<h'nee  wan 
pUiced  in  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  all  those  favorahU>  to  Fnis.sia 
awaited  with  ea^ernebs  their  delivery  from  the  yoke  hith«'rto 
home.  My  father  wa«  in  Homewhat  hetter  HpiritM :  my 
mother  was  a"i)pn'hensive.  Slie  wa.s  wi.se  enonjrh  to  «ee  tliat 
a  small  present  evil  mi^j^ht  easily  he  exchan;ie<l  for  a  jjreat 
atllietion  ;  sineo  it  was  hut  too  plain  that  tiie  French  would 
r)ot  advance  to  meet  the  duke,  l»ut  would  wait  an  attack  in 
the  n<Mj;hl)orh(MMl  nf  the  city.  A  defeat  of  the  French,  a 
llij^ht,  a  defence  of  the  city«  if  it  were  oidy  to  cover  their 
rear  and  hold  the  hri<l<j:e,  a  homhardinent ,  a  sa<'k,  —  all  these 
present<'d  the!ns»*lves  to  the  excited  ima<;ination,  and  ^ave 
anxiety  to  l)oth  i)arties.  My  mother,  who  couhl  hear  every 
tliinix  hut  suspense,  imparted  hei*  fears  to  the  count  thmui;!» 
the  interpreter.  Slic  received  the  answer  usual  in  such  eases  : 
Hhe  miirht  he  quite  easy,  for  there  wa.s  nothing  to  fear;  and 
should  keep  (piiet,  and  mention  the  matter  to  n<»  one. 

Many  troojjs  passecl  throuLjh  the  city  :  we  learned  that  they 
halte<l  at  Herjjen.  The  coming  and  poing,  the  riding  and 
limning,  constantly  increased  ;  and  our  house  was  in  an 
uproar  day  an«!  night.  At  this  time  I  often  saw  Marshal 
de  Hroglio,  always  cheerful,  always  the  same  in  look  and 
maniH'r:  ;ind  1  was  afterwards  pleased  to  find  a  man,  who.se 
form  had  made  such  a  g<M»d  and  lasting  impression  upon  me, 
so  honorahly  nu'utioneii  in  history. 

Thus,  after  an  umpiiet  I'assion  Week,  the  Oo<xl  Friday  of 
17'>'.>  arrived.  A  profound  stillness  announced  the  approach- 
ing storm.  We  children  were  forhi<ldeu  U*  «piit  the  house  : 
my  father  had  no  «piiet,  and  went  out.  The  battle  )M>gan  :  I 
ascended  to  the  garret,  where  indeed  I  was  pn> vented  seeing 
the  country  round,  hut  could  very  well  hear  the  thunder  of 
cannon  and  the  general  «liseharge  of  muski'lry.  After  s«>mo 
hours  we  saw  the  Hrst  symptoms  of  the  hattle  in  a  line  of 
w:ii;ons,  in  which  the  wounded,  with  various  sad  mutilatiom« 
an<l  gesture«,  wore  slowly  drawn  l»y  us,  to  Ik»  taken  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Mjuv,  now  transformed  into  a  hospit;d.  The 
compassion  of  the  citizens  was  instantly  moved.  Ueer,  wine, 
bread,  and  money  were  distributed  to  thorn»  wlio  were  vet 
able  to  take  thiMU.  Hut  when.  s«>me  lime  after,  wound«'«! 
and  «'.•iptive  (iermaus  wrre  seen  in  the  train,  tin»  pitv  knew 
no  limits ;  and  it  seemed  a»  if  everylKwly  wouUl  strip  himM'lf 
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of  cvorv  movable  that  he  possessed  to  assist  his  suffering 
coiiiilrvmou. 

The* prisoners,  however,  were  au  evidence  of  a  battle  un- 
favorable to  the  allies.  My  father,  whose  party  feelings 
made  him  quite  certain  that  these  would  come  off  victorious, 
bad  the  violent  temerity  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  expected 
victoi*s,  without  thinking  that  the  beaten  party  must  pass  over 
him  in  their  tlight.  He  first  repaired  to  his  garden  before  the 
Friedberg  sjate,  where  he  found  every  thing  lonely  and  quiet ; 
then  ventured  to  the  Boruheim  heath,  where  he  soon  de- 
scried various  stragglers  of  the  army,  who  were  scattered, 
and  amused  themselves  by  shooting  at  the  boundary-stones, 
so  that  the  rebounding  lead  whizzed  round  the  head  of  the 
incpiisitive  wanderer.  He  therefore  considered  it  more  pru- 
dent to  go  back,  and  learned  on  inquiry  what  the  report  of 
the  firing  might  have  before  informed  him,  that  all  stood  well 
for  tlie  French,  and  that  there  was  no  thought  of  retreating, 
teaching  home  in  an  ill  humor,  the  sight  of  his  wounded 
and  captured  countrymen  brought  him  altogether  out  of  his 
usual  self-command.  He  also  caused  various  donations  to 
be  given  to  the  passers-by  ;  but  only  the  Germans  were  to 
have  them,  wliich  was  not  always  possible,  as  fate  had  packed 
together  botii  friend  and  foe. 

iSIy  motlier  and  we  children,  who  had  already  relied  on 
the  count's  word,  and  had  therefore  passed  a  tolerably  quiet 
day,  were  highly  rejoiced  ;  and  my  mother  doubly  consoled 
the  next  day,  when,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  her 
treasure-box,  by  the  prick  of  a  needle,  she  received  a  very 
comfortal)le  answer,  both  for  present  and  future.  We  wished 
our  fatlier  similar  faith  and  feelings ;  we  flattered  him  as 
nuich  as  we  could ;  we  entreated  him  to  take  some  food, 
from  which  he  had  abstained  all  day ;  but  he  repulsed  our 
caresses  and  every  enjoyment,  and  betook  himself  to  his 
chamber.  Our  joy,  however,  was  not  interrupted  ;  the  affair 
was  decided :  the  king's  lieutenant,  who,  against  his  habit, 
had  been  on  horseback  that  day,  at  last  returned  home,  where 
his  presence  was  more  necessary  than  ever.  We  sprang  to 
meet  him,  kissed  his  hands,  and  testified  our  delight.  This 
Kcenied  much  to  please  him.  ''  Well,"  said  he  more  kindly 
than  usual,  ''  I  am  glad  also  for  your  sakes,  my  dear  chil- 
dren." He  immediately  ordered  tliat  sweetmeats,  sweet  wine, 
and  tlie  l)est  of  every  thing  should  be  given  us,  and  went 
to  his  room,  already  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  urging, 
d<»manding,  supplicating. 
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Wo  h.i<l  now  a  fino  collation,  pitied  our  poor  fatlicr  who 
woiiltl  not  paitakc  uf  it,  and  pivsHiMi  our  niotlirr  to  call  hini 
in  ;  but  mIks  uutrv  prudent  tliau  we,  well  kn(>w  liow  diMtaHteful 
Huc'i)  i^ifts  would  1)0  to  liiin.  In  tlu>  mean  time  hIk*  iuul  pre- 
pared Home  HUp)>er,  and  would  readily  have  sent  a  {Kirtiou  up 
to  his  room  ;  hut  he  never  tolerated  such  an  irregularity,  even 
in  the  most  extreme  cases:  an<l,  after  the  Bweet  thiufjs  were 
removed,  wo  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  C(jrne  down  into 
the  ordinary  dinin;4-rooin.  At  last  he  alh^wed  himself  to  l»e 
persuaded  unwillinj:;ly.  and  we  had  no  notion  of  the  mischief 
which  we  were  preparin«;  for  him  and  ourselves.  The  stair- 
case ran  throuj;h  tiie  whole  house,  along  all  the  ante-rooms. 
My  father,  in  coming  down,  had  to  go  directly  past  the  count's 
apartment.  Thi^  ante-nM)m  was  so  full  of  people,  that  the 
count,  to  get  through  much  at  once,  resolved  to  come  out; 
and  this  happened  unfortunately  at  the  moment  when  my 
father  descended.  The  count  met  him  cheerfully,  greeted 
him,  and  remarke«!,  '*  You  will  congratulate  youiselves  and 
us  that  this  dangerous  affair  is  so  happily  terminated."  — 
'•  \\y  no  means  !  "  replied  my  father  in  a  rage  :  **  would  that 
it  had  driven  you  to  the  Devil,  even  if  I  had  gone  with  you  I  " 
The  count  restrained  himself  for  a  mofnent,  and  then  broke 
out  with  wialh,  "You  shall  pay  for  this,"  crie«l  he:  "you 
shall  lind  that  you  have  uut  thus  insulted  the  gooil  cause  and 
myself  for  nothing  !  ** 

My  father,  meanwhile,  came  down  very  calmly,  seated 
himself  near  us,  seenu-d  more  cheerful  than  before,  and 
began  to  eat.  We  were  glad  of  tliis,  unconscious  of  tlk» 
dangerous  method  in  which  he  had  rolled  the  stone  from  his 
lieart.  Soon  afterwards  my  mother  was  called  out.  and  we 
ha<l  great  pleasure  in  chattering  to  our  fatlu-r  about  the  sweet 
things  the  count  had  given  us.  Our  mother  <iid  not  return. 
At  last  the  interpreter  came  in.  At  a  hint  from  him  we  were 
sent  It)  bed  :  it  was  already  late,  ami  we  willingly  olieyi"*!. 
After  a  night  (piietly  slept  through,  we  heard  of  llic  violent 
commotion  which  had  shaken  tlu-  ht»use  the  previous  evening. 
The  king's  lieutenant  had  instantly  «»rderiMl  my  father  t»)  be 
led  to  the  guard-house.  The  subalterns  well  knew  that  he 
was  never  to  be  contradicted,  yet  they  had  often  earned 
thanks  by  delaying  the  execution  of  his  ordi*rs.  The  inter- 
preter, whose  presence  of  mind  never  f<»rstM>k  him,  contrived 
to  excite  this  disposition  in  them  very  strongly.  The  tumult, 
moreover,  was  so  great,  tliat  a  delay  brouiihl  with  it  its  own 
concsalment  and  excuse.      lie  hud  called  out  mv  mother,  and 
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put  the  adjutant,  as  it  were,  into  her  hands,  that,  by  prayers 
and  representations,  she  might  gain  a  brief  postponement  of 
the  matter.  He  himself  hurried  up  to  the  count,  who  with 
iTreat  self-command  had  immediatel}^  retired  into  the  inner 
room,  and  would  rather  allow  the  most  urgent  affair  to  stand 
still,  than  wreak  on  an  innocent  person  the  ill  humor  once 
excited  in  him,  and  give  a  decision  derogatory  to  his  dignity. 

The  address  of  the  interpreter  to  the  count,  the  train  of 
the  whole  conversation,  were  often  enough  repeated  to  us  by 
the  fat  interpreter,  who  prided  himself  not  a  little  on  the 
fortunate  result,  so  that  I  can  still  describe  it  from  recollec- 
tion. 

The  interpreter  had  ventured  to  open  the  cabinet  and  enter, 
an  act  which  was  severely  prohibited.  ' '  What  do  you  want  ? ' ' 
shouted  the  count  angrily.  "  Out  with  you  ! — no  one  but 
St.  Jean  has  a  right  to  enter  here." 

"Well,  suppose  I  am  St.  Jean  for  a  moment,"  answered 
the  interpreter: 

"  It  would  need  a  powerful  imagination  for  that !  Two  of 
him  would  not  make  one  such  as  you.     Retire  !  " 

"  Count,  you  have  received  a  great  gift  from  heaven  ;  and 
to  that  I  appeal." 

"  You  think  to  flatter  me!  Do  not  fancy  you  will  suc- 
ceed." 

*•  You  have  the  great  gift,  count,  of  listening  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  even  in  moments  of  passion  —  in  moments  of 
rage." 

"  Well,  well !  the  question  now  is  just  about  opinions,  to 
which  I  have  listened  too  long.  I  know  but  too  well  that  we 
are  not  liked  here,  and  that  these  citizens  look  askance  at 
us." 

"Not  all!" 

"  Very  many.  What !  These  towns  will  be  imperial  towns, 
will  they?  They  saw  their  emperor  elected  and  crowned: 
and  when,  being  unjustly  attacked,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing 
hi.s  dcjuiinions  and  surrendering  to  an  usurper ;  when  he 
fortunately  finds  faithful  allies  who  pour  out  their  blood  and 
trcaHure  in  his  behalf,  — they  will  not  put  up  with  the  slight 
burdi'u  that  falls  to  their  share  towards  humbling  the  enemy." 

**  But  you  have  long  known  these  sentiments,  and  have 
endured  them  like  a  wise  man  :  they  are,  besides,  held  only 
hy  a  minority.  A  few,  dazzled  by  the  splendid  qualities  of 
the  enemy,  whom  you  yourself  prize  as  an  extraordinary  man, 
—  a  few  only,  as  you  are  aware." 
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"  Vi'M,  iinltM'd  I  I  Ijavr  known  and  suffcri'd  it  too  long! 
()tli»;rwi»*;  tliis  man  would  not  liav»-  pn-hinnt-d  to  nlt<T  hucIi 
inHulttf  U)  my  facts  aihI  at  the  niost  critical  inuincut.  Let 
tliCMi)  be  UH  many  an  tlicy  plfaMc,  tlicy  shall  Ih*  punished  in  the 
person  of  tliisi  their  audacious  represeutiitive,  and  perceive 
what  they  have  to  expect." 

*'()nly  dtlaf,  count." 

*'  In  certain  thiiij^s  one  cannot  act  too  promptly." 

'M)nly  a  little  delay,  count." 

"  NeiLjhl>or,  you  thiuk  to  mislead  me  into  a  false  step: 
you  siiull  not  .succeed." 

''  I  would  neither  lea<l  you  into  a  false  step  nor  restrain  you 
from  one:  your  resolution  is  just,  —  it  becomes  the  French- 
man and  the  kind's  liiuU.nant ;  but  consider  that  you  are 
also  Count  Thorane." 

"  He  has  no  ri^ht  to  interfere  here." 

''  Hut  th"  gallant  man  ha.s  a  ri^^ht  to  Im?  heard." 

'*  NViial  would  he  say,  then?  " 

'*  '  King's  lieut*'nant,'  he  would  bep^in,  'you  have  so  long 
had  patience  with  so  many  gloomy,  untoward,  liun;j;linii  uien, 
if  they  were  not  really  too  bad.  'i'his  man  has  cerlainly  been 
too  bad  :  but  control  yourself,  king's  lieutenant ;  and  every 
one  will  praise  and  extol  y«)U  on  that  account.*  " 

'*  You  know  I  can  often  enduri*  your  jests,  but  do  not  abuse 
my  good  will.  These  men  —  are  they,  then,  compU'tely  blinded  ? 
SupiM)se  we  had  lost  the  battle  :  what  wt>uld  have  been  their 
fate  at  this  moment?  We  light  up  to  the  gates,  we  shut  up 
the  city»  we  halt»  we  defend  ourselve«  to  c*)ver  our  retreat 
over  the  bridge.  Think  you  the  em-my  would  have  stootl 
with  his  hands  before  him?  lie  throws  grenailes,  and  what 
lie  has  at  hand  ;  and  they  C4it<*h  where  they  CiUi.  This  house- 
holder  —what  would  he  hav»-?  Mere,  in  these  rooms,  a  iK)mij 
might  now  have  burst,  and  another  have  followril  it ;  —  in  these 
rooms,  the  curse«!  China-paper  of  which  I  have  spaixnl,  in- 
conunoding  myself  by  not  nailing  up  my  maps  I  They  ought 
to  have  spent  the  wh«)le  day  i»n  their  knees." 

"  How  many  woulil  have  done  that !  " 

''T'hey  ought  to  have  prayiil  for  n  blessing  on  us,  and 
to  have  gom*  out  to  meet  the  generals  and  ollle«M-s  with 
tokens  of  honor  and  joy,  and  the  wearied  .HiiMiiis  with 
refreshments.  Instead  of  this,  the  |)oison  of  pnrty-Mpirit 
destroys  the  fairest  an<l  happiest  momenta  of  niy  life,  won 
by  so  many  i-ares  and  elT»)rl.'»." 

"It  is  party-spirit,  but  you  will  only  iucn*U4k.'  it  by  tlio 
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I)nnishment  of  tliis  man.  Those  who  thhik  with  him  will 
inoc'laini  you  a  tyrant  and  a  barbarian  ;  they  will  consider 
hini  a  martyr,  wlio  has  suffered  for  the  good  cause  ;  and  even 
those  of  the  otlior  opinion,  who  are  now  his  opponents,  will 
sec  in  him  only  their  fellow-citizen,  will  pity  him,  and,  while 
they  confess  your  justice,  will  yet  feel  that  you  have  pro- 
ceeded too  severely." 

*'I  have  listened  to  you  too  much  already,  —  now,  away 
with  you!  " 

'•  Hear  only  this.  Remember,  this  is  the  most  unheard-of 
thing  that  could  befall  this  man,  this  family.  You  have  had 
no  reason  to  be  edified  by  the  good  will  of  the  master  of  the 
house  ;  but  the  mistress  has  anticipated  all  your  wishes,  and 
the  children  have  regarded  you  as  their  uncle.  With  this 
single  blow,  you  will  forever  destroy  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  this  dwelling.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  that  a  bomb  falling 
into  the  house  would  not  have  occasioned  greater  desolation. 
I  have  so  often  admired  your  self-command,  count :  give  me 
this  time  opportunity  to  adore  you.  A  warrior  is  worthy  of 
honor,  who  considers  himself  a  guest  in  the  house  of  an 
enemy  ;  but  here  there  is  no  enemy,  only  a  mistaking  man. 
Control  yourself,  and  j^ou  will  acquire  an  everlasting  fame." 

''  That  would  be  odd,"  replied  the  count,  with  a  smile. 

"  Merely  natural,"  continued  the  interpreter  :  "I  have  not 
sent  the  wife  and  children  to  your  feet,  because  I  know  you 
detest  such  scenes ;  but  I  will  depict  to  you  this  wife  and 
these  children,  how  they  will  thank  you.  I  will  depict  them 
to  you  conversing  all  their  lives  of  the  battle  of  Bergen,  and 
of  your  magnanimity  on  this  day,  relating  it  to  their  children, 
and  children's  children,  and  inspiring  even  strangers  with- 
their  own  interest  for  you :  an  act  of  this  kind  can  never 
perish." 

''  But  you  do  not  hit  my  weak  side  yet,  interpreter.  About 
posthumous  fame  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking ;  that  is 
for  others,  not  for  me  :  but  to  do  right  at  the  moment,  not  to 
nej^lect  my  duty,  not  to  prejudice  my  honor,  —  that  is  my 
care.  We  iiavc  already  had  too  many  words  ;  now  go  —  and 
receive  the  tlianks  of  the  thankless,  whom  I  spare." 

The  interpreter,  surprised  and  moved  by  this  unexpectedly 
favorabh;  issue,  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  and  would  have 
kiHHed  the  count's  hands.  The  count  motioned  him  off,  and 
Bald  Heverely  and  seriously,  "  You  know  I  cannot  bear  such 
thingH."  And  with  these  words  he  went  into  the  ante-room 
to  att^-nd  to  hiu  pressing  affairs,  and  hear  the  claims  of  so 
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many  oxportaiit  porHons.  So  i\\o  matter  woh  (liHjxwcMl  of ; 
ami  tlh«  lu'xt  moniinj^  wi?  CTlfl»rat4'<l,  with  the  romnuiitji  of  the 
ytstrn lay's  KwiH'tiiU'ats,  tlit;  passing  over  of  an  evil  tlii'oii};li 
tlu'  tlurat^'iiiiii^s  of  wliicli  we  had  happily  «h'pt. 

Wlu'ther  thr  intrrpretxT  really  8|>oke  ho  wisely,  or  merely 
HO  paiiil4'<l  the  Hceiie  to  himself,  ns  one  is  npt  to  do  after 
a  p;o<)d  and  fortunate  action,  I  will  not  decide  ;  at  least  he 
never  varied  it  in  rejH'atin;;  it.  Indeed,  this  day  set'ined 
to  him  hoth  tlie  most  anxious  and  the  most  glorious  in  his 
iif.-. 

One  little  incident  will  show  how  the  eount  in  general 
rejected  all  false  parade,  never  assumed  a  title  which  di«l  not 
Ix'lon;;  to  him,  and  how  witty  he  was  in  his  more  cheerful 
moods. 

A  man  of  the  hijjher  class,  who  was  one  of  the  abstnisc, 
solitary  Frankforters,  thon;^lit  he  n)iist  complain  i>f  tlu*  qnar- 
tt-rin«^  of  the  soldit-rs  upon  him.  He  came  in  person  ;  and  the 
interpreter  |)rofTen'd  him  his  services,  but  the  other  supposed 
tijat  h»'  «lid  not  need  them.  lie  came  before  the  count  with 
H  most  becomin;^  bow,  and  said,  **  Your  Kxci-llency  !  "  The 
eount  returned  the  Im)w,  as  well  as  the  "  excellency. "  Struck 
by  this  mtirjx  of  honor,  and  not  supposing;  but  that  the  title  was 
I'M)  huujble,  he  stooped  lower,  and  saicl,  •'  Monseii^neur."  — 

Sir,"  said  the  count  very  seriously,  '*  we  will  not  go  farther, 
or  else  we  may  easily  bring  it  to  Majesty."  The  other  gentle- 
man was  extremely  confused,  an<l  had  not  a  wonl  U*  utter. 
The  intt'rpreti'r,  standing  at  some  distance,  an<l  a[>prisi'd  of 
the  whole  alTair,  was  wicked  enough  not  to  move  ;  but  the 
count,  with  much  cheerfidness,  continue<l,  "  Well,  now,  for 
instance,  sir,  what  is  your  name?"  —  '•  Spangenberg,"  re- 
plied the  other.  *■"  And  mine,"  said  the  eount,  '*  is  Thorane. 
Spangenberg,  what  is  your  business  with  Thomne?  Now, 
then,  U't  us  sit  <lown  :    the  affair  shall  at  once  be  settletl." 

And  thus  the  affair  was  indeed  settled  at  omv,  to  the  threat 
satisfaction  of  tlu'  ju'r^on  I  have  here  nanied  ^ 
nnd  the  same  evening, 'in  our  fannly  ciix-le,  the 
only  told  by  the  waL'izish  interpreter,  but  wa»  given  with  all 
the  circuuislanees  and  gestures. 

After  these  confu«»ions,  disipiietudes,  and  grievanivs,  the 
former  He(*urity  and  thoughtleHsneHH  s(M)n  returned,  in  which 
the  young  particularly  \\\c  from  «lay  to  day.  if  it  be  in  any 
degree  possiblr.  My  pa.ssion  for  the  Kremh  theatre  givw 
with  every  p*'rf<»rmance.  1  did  not  miss  an  evening;  though 
on  every  oivasion,  when.  aft«'r  the  play,  I  sat  down  with  the 
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family  to  supper,  —  ofloii  putting  up  with  the  remains,  — I  had 
ti)  endure  my  father's  constant  reproaches,  that  theatres  were 
useless,  and  would  lead  to  nothing.  In  these  cases  I  adduced 
all  ami  every  argument  which  is  at  hand  for  the  apologists 
of  the  stage  when  they  fall  into  a  dilliculty  like  mine.  Vice 
in  prosperity,  and  virtue  in  misfortune,  are  in  the  end  set 
riirl»t  by  poetical  justice.  Those  beautiful  examples  of  mis- 
deeds punished,  ''Miss  Sarah  Sampson,"  and  "  The  Merchant 
of  London,"  were  very  energetically  cited  on  my  part :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  often  came  off  worst  when  the  "  Fouberies 
de  Scapin,"  and  others  of  the  sort,  were  in  the  bill ;  and  I  was 
forced  to  bear  reproaches  for  the  delight  felt  by  the  public 
in  the  deceits  of  intriguing  servants,  and  the  successful 
follies  of  prodigal  young  men.  Neither  party  was  convinced  ; 
])ut  my  father  was  very  soon  reconciled  to  the  theatre  when 
he  saw  that  I  advanced  with  incredible  rapidity  in  the  French 
language. 

Men  are  so  constituted  that  everybody  would  rather  under- 
take himself  what  he  sees  done  by  others,  whether  he  has 
aptitude  for  it  or  not.  I  had  soon  exhausted  the  whole  range 
of  the  French  stage ;  several  plays  were  performed  for  the 
third  and  fourth  times ;  all  had  passed  before  my  eyes  and 
mind,  from  the  stateliest  tragedy  to  the  most  frivolous  after- 
piece ;  and,  as  when  a  child  I  had  presumed  to  imitate  Ter- 
ence, I  did  not  fail  now  as  a  boy,  on  a  much  more  inciting 
occasion,  to  copy  the  French  forms  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  want  of  ability.  There  were  then  performed  some  half- 
mythological,  half- allegorical  pieces  in  the  taste  of  Piron : 
tlicy  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  parody,  and  were 
much  liked.  These  representations  particularly  attracted 
me :  the  little  gold  wings  of  a  lively  Mercury,  the  thunder- 
bolt of  a  disguised  Jupiter,  an  amorous  Danae,  or  by  what- 
ever name  a  fair  one  visited  by  the  gods  might  be  called,  if 
iiwlecd  it  were  not  a  shepherdess  or  huntress  to  whom  they 
d«'scended.  And  as  elements  of  this  kind,  from  "Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,"  or  the  "Pantheon  Mythicum  "  of  Pomey, 
were  liummiiig  in  sw^arms  about  my  head,  I  had  soon  put 
together  in  my  imagination  a  little  piece  of  the  kind,  of  which 
I  can  only  say  that  the  scene  was  rural,  and  that  there  was 
no  lack  in  it  of  king's  daughters,  princes,  or  gods.  Mer- 
cury, especially,  made  so  vivid  an  impression  on  me,  that  I 
could  almost  be  sworn  that  I  had  seen  him  with  my  own 
eyes. 

1  presented  my  friend  Derones  with   a  very  neat  copy. 
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miu\v  l>y  mvsi'lf ;  which  \w  a('Cf|»t*'«l  with  (jiiite  a  H|)e<'ial 
{^ruci*,  und  with  i\  truly  putioiii/iii^  air.  KlaiictMl  hxHtily  over 
thu  inaitiisi Mii>t,  ix>ii)l<j(l  out  a  few  jrraiiitnatical  hhiiuliTS, 
found  some  .s|ici*clu'.s  t4M>  loiijXi  J'^H'l  i^t  l«^**^-  l>i'»nii.snl  to  t-x am- 
ine and  jiidj^c  the  work  more  attentively  when  lie  liad  tlie 
iXMjuisite  lei.surc.  To  my  modi-st  question,  wliether  the  piece 
could  hy  any  chance  lie  peifoin»cd,  he  assured  me  that  it 
wiiH  not  altogether  imix>H.sihle.  In  the  theatre,  he  said,  a 
{^reat  deal  went  i>y  favor;  an<l  he  wouKl  sup(x)it  me  with  all 
luH  heart:  only  tiie  alTair  must  l»e  ki'pt  private;  for  he  had 
himself  once  on  a  time  surprise«!  the  directors  with  a  pieco 
of  iiis  own,  and  it  would  cerUiinly  have  l»een  acted  if  it  had 
not  been  too  soon  detected  that  he  was  the  author.  I  prom- 
ised him  all  possihle  silence,  and  already  saw  in  my  mind's 
eye  the  name  of  my  piece  posted  up  in  lar^e  letters  on  the 
comers  of  the  streets  and  squares. 

Liiiht-minded  as  my  friend  «generally  wa-i,  tiie  oppoilimity 
of  playin;^  the  ujaster  was  i»ut  too  dcsirahle.  lie  nad  the 
piece  through  with  attention,  and,  while  he  »iit  down  with  mo 
to  make  some  trivial  alterations,  turned  the  whole  thin^,  )ii 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  completely  topsy-turvy,  so 
tliat  not  one  Rtouo  remained  on  another.  lie  struck  out, 
a(Me«l,  took  away  one  character,  substituted  anothi-r, —  in 
short,  went  on  with  the  maddest  wantoiuiess  in  the  world, 
so  that  my  hair  stood  on  end.  My  previous  persuasion  that 
he  must  surely  un<lei-stand  the  matter,  all«)wed  him  to  have 
his  way  ;  for  he  had  ofti-n  laid  hel'ore  ujc  so  nmch  al>out  the 
Three  I'nities  of  Aristotle,  the  reixularity  of  the  French 
drama,  the  prolialiility,  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  and  all 
that  beIon<^s  to  the.se,  that  I  was  forced  to  re«^ard  him,  not 
merely  as  infornu'd,  hut  thorou;^hly  «xfotmdod.  lie  ahuse<l 
the  Kn;;lish  and  scorned  the  (Germans;  in  short,  he  laid 
before  me  the  whoh»  dramaturgic  litany  which  I  have  so 
ofti'U  in   my  life  been  conipilU'tl  to  hear. 

Like  the  boy  in  the  fable,  1  carried  my  mangled  otTsprin){ 
lu)nu',  and  strove  ii»  vain  to  briir^  it  to  life.  As,  lu)wever, 
I  Would  not  «piiti'  abandon  it,  1  caused  a  fair  copy  of  my  lintt 
maiuiseript,  after  a  few  alti-ration-s,  to  l>c  made  by  our  clerk, 
which   I   prescnti'd  to  my  father,  and  thus  <^aini'il  h. 

that,  for  a  lon)^  time,  lie  Irt  uw  cat  niv  suptu-r  in  n  '»T 

the  play  was  over. 

This  unsu«*cessful  alliiupl  had  ma»lc  uw  rciUiiive  ;  and  1 
resolved  now  to  U-arn,  at  the  very  sources,  thes<'  theoriej«, 
those   laws,  to  whicU  every  one   ap|H*aUHl,   but   wlueli    had 
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become  siispioious  to  me  chiefly  through  the  impoliteness  of 
mv  niTOizaiit  master.  This  was  not  indeed  diff1cu4t,  but  labo- 
rious. 1  innnodiately  read  Corneille's  "  Treatise  on  the 
Three  Unities,"  and'  learned  from  that  how  people  would 
have  it,  but  why  they  desired  it  so  w\aB  by  no  means  clear 
to  me  ;  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  I  fell  at  once  into  still 
irreater  confusion  when  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the 
disputes  on  the  ''Cid,"  and  read  the  prefaces  in  which  Cor- 
neille and  Kacine  are  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  critics  and  public.  Here  at  least  I  plainly  saw  that  no 
man  knew  what  he  wanted;  that  a  piece  like  the  "Cid," 
which  had  produced  the  noblest  effect,  was  to  be  condemned 
at  the  command  of  an  all-powerful  cardinal ;  that  Racine, 
the  idol  of  tlie  French  living  in  my  day,  who  had  now  also 
become  my  idol  (for  I  had  got  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  when'  Schöff  Von  Olenschlager  made  us  children  act 
"  Britanniens,"  in  which  the  part  of  Nero  fell  to  me),  —  that 
Racine,  1  say,  even  in  his  own  day,  was  not  able  to  get  on 
with  the  amateurs  nor  critics.  Througli  all  this  I  became 
more  perplexed  than  ever ;  and  after  having  pestered  myself 
a  lono:  time  with  this  talkino-  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
theoretical  quacker}'  of  the  previous  century,  threw^  them  to 
the  doors,  and  was  the  more  resolute  in  casting  all  the  rub- 
bish  away,  the  more  I  thought  I  observed  that  the  authors 
themselves  who  had  produced  excellent  things,  when  they 
})pgan  to  speak  about  them,  when  they  set  forth  the  grounds 
of  their  treatment,  when  they  desired  to  defend,  justify,  or 
excuse  themselves,  were  not  always  able  to  hit  the  proper 
mark.  I  hastened  back  again,  therefore,  to  the  living  pres- 
ent, attended  the  theatre  far  more  zealously,  read  more  scru- 
j)ulously  and  connectedly,  so  that  I  had  perseverance  enough 
this  time  to  work  through  the  whole  of  Racine  and  Moliere 
and  a  great  part  of  Corneille. 

The  king's  lieutenant  still  lived  at  our  house.  He  in  no 
resjM'Ct  had  clianged  his  deportment,  especially  towards  us ; 
but  it  was  observable,  and  the  interpreter  made  it  still  more 
evident  to  us,  that  he  no  longer  discharged  his  duties  with  the 
same  cheerfulness  and  zeal  as  at  the  outset,  though  always 
witlj  tlie  same  rectitude  and  fidelity.  His  character  and 
habits,  which  sliowed  the  Spaniard  rather  than  the  French- 
man ;  his  caprices,  which  were  not  without  tlieir  influence  on 
his  business  ;  his  unbending  will  under  all  circumstances ; 
his  susceptibility  as  to  whatever  had  reference  to  his  person 
or  reputatiou,  —  all  this  together  might  perhaps  sometimes 
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hrinf^  fiim  into  rondict  with  his  Kiiporiors.  A<M  to  thin,  that 
he  h.'ul  tx't'ii  woiiiidrd  in  :i  (hid.  which  ha«l  arisen  in  tho 
tiifatn*,  and  it  was  dcrnn-d  wron«(  that  th«-  kin;('.-»  iicnti'iiant, 
iiiinsi'jf  chief  of  police,  Hhonhl  have  committed  n  punishahle 
olTcnc«'.  Ah  I  have  sai«!,  all  this  may  liavc  c-rmtrilnifcd  to 
make  him  hvc  mon-  retired,  and  iierc  and  then*  perhaps 
to  act  witii  U'88  energy. 

Mcrmwhile,  a  coiisidera!)le  l)art  of  the  pictures  he  had  or- 
(U're<l  had  been  (hdivered.  Connt  Tliorane  jiassed  iiis  h-isnro 
honrs  in  examining  them  ;  wiiilc  in  the  aforesaid  gnhle-room 
lie  liad  them  naihcl  up,  canvas  after  canvas,  \nr\ic  and  small, 
siile  i)y  .side,  and,  hecanse  there  was  want  of  space,  even  one 
over  another,  and  then  taken  down  and  rolled  up.  The 
works  were  constantly  insptv-ted  anew,  the  parts  that  were 
considered  the  most  snccessfnl  were  repeatedly  enjnyiMl,  hut 
there  was  no  want  of  wishes  that  this  or  that  ha«l  l>een  dif- 
ferently done. 

Hence  arose  a  new  and  very  singular  operation.  As  one 
painter  best  executed  figures,  another  middle-grounds  and 
distances,  a  third  trees,  a  fourth  ttowei-s,  it  stmck  the  count 
that  these  talents  miiiht  perhaps  he  comhinecl  in  tlu«  paint- 
ings, :iii<l  that  in  this  way  perft'ct  w<uks  might  Ih'  pnMlu<*e«I. 
A  hegiiming  was  nuide  at  once,  hy  having,  for  instance,  some 
beautiful  cattle  paiiitetl  into  a  tinishe(l  landscape.  Hut  he- 
causi'  then»  was  not  always  adequate  room  f«»r  all.  and  a  few 
Bheep  more  or  less  was  no  great  matter  to  Mie  cattle-painter, 
the  largest  landscape  proved  in  til*'  eiul  too  narrow.  Now 
also  the  painter  of  ligures  had  to  iiitr<»duce  the  shepheni  and 
some  travellers  :  these  de|)nve<l  ea<'h  other  of  air,  as  we  may 
say  ;  an<l  we  marvelled  that  tlu'y  were  not  all  stilled,  even  in 
the  most  open  country.  No  one  could  anticipate  what  was 
to  come  of  the  matter,  and  when  it  was  llnished  it  gave  no 
natisfaction.      The  painters  were  annoyed.    They  h:i  '  d 

something  hy  theii  first  ordei*s,  hut  lost  hy  these  after  ...  ..^; 
though  the  count  paid  for  them  also  very  lilH>rally.  And,  nfl 
tlu'  parts  worki'd  into  each  other  in  one  picture  hy  .seveni! 
haials  produced  no  goml  efTect  after  all  the  trouhle,  every 
one  at  last  fancied  that  his  ou^n  wtuk  had  Ihumi  Hi>oiled  and 
destroyed  hy  that  »»f  the  othei*s  ;  hence  the  artist.»*  were  with- 
in a  hair's-hreadlh  of  falling  out,  and  hecomim;  irret-oneil.Mhly 
hostile  to  each  other.  'I'hese  alti'rations,  or  rather  additiiM).<4, 
were  made  in  the  hefore-menti(»ned  studii>,  where  I  nunainotl 
(piite  alone  with  the  artists  ;  and  it  amused  me  to  hunt  out 
from  Uie  studies,   partiiularlv  of  animals,  Ulis  or  tliat  indt- 
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v'uUial  or  «iroiip,  niul  to  propose  it  for  the  foreground  or  the 
distance,  in  wliieh  respect  tlie}^  many  times,  either  from  con- 
viction or  kindness,  complied  with  my  wishes. 

The  partners  in  this  affair  were  therefore  greatly  dis- 
couraged, especially  Seekatz,  a  very  hypochondriacal,  retired 
man,  who,  indeed,  by  his  incomparable  humor,  was  the  best 
of  companions  among  friends,  but  who,  when  he  worked, 
desired  to  work  alone,  abstracted  and  perfectly  free.  This 
man,  after  solving  dillicult  problems,  and  tinishing  them 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  the  warmest  love,  of  which 
he  was  always  capable,  was  forced  to  travel  repeatedly  from 
Darmstadt  to  Frankfort,  either  to  change  something  in  his 
own  pictures,  or  to  touch  up  those  of  others,  or  even  to 
allow,  under  his  superintendence,  a  third  person  to  convert 
his  pictures  into  a  variegated  mess.  His  peevishness  aug- 
mented, his  resistance  became  more  decided,  and  a  great 
deal  of  effort  was  necessary  on  our  part  to  guide  this  ' '  gos- 
sip ;  "  for  he  was  one  also,  according  to  the  count's  wishes. 
I  still  remember,  that  when  the  boxes  were  standing  ready  to 
pack  up  all  the  pictures,  in  the  order  in  which  the  upholsterer 
might  hang  them  up  at  once,  at  their  place  of  destination,  a 
small  l)ut  indispensable  bit  of  aftervvork  was  demanded  ;  but 
Seekatz  could  not  be  moved  to  come  over.  He  had,  by  way 
of  conclusion,  done  the  best  he  could,  having  represented,  in 
paintings  to  be  placed  over  the  doors,  the  four  elements  as 
children  and  boys,  after  life,  and  having  expended  the 
greatest  care,  not  only  on  the  figures,  but  on  the  accessories. 
These  were  delivered  and  paid  for,  and  he  thought  he  was 
quit  of  the  business  forever ;  but  now  he  was  to  come  over 
again,  that  he  might  enlarge,  by  a  few  touches  of  his  pencil, 
some  figures,  the  size  of  which  was  too  small.  Another,  he 
thought,  could  do  it  just  as  well ;  he  had  already  set  about 
some  new  work ;  in  short,  he  would  not  come.  The  time 
for  sending  off  the  pictures  was  at  hand ;  they  had,  more- 
over, to  get  dry  ;  every  delay  was  untoward  ;  and  the  count, 
in  despair,  was  about  to  have  him  fetched  in  military 
fashion.  We  all  wished  to  see  the  pictures  finally  gone, 
and  found  at  last  no  expedient  than  for  the  gossip  inter- 
preter to  seat  himself  in  a  wagon,  and  fetch  over  the  refrac- 
tory subject,  with  his  wife  and  child.  He  was  kindly  received 
by  the  count,  well  treated,  and  at  last  dismissed  with  liberal 
payment. 

After  the  pictures  had  been  sent  away,  there  was  great 
peace  in  the  house.    The  gable-room  in  the  attic  was  cleaned, 
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nnd  fijivon  up  to  mo  ;  nnd  my  f:itljor,  when  lie  saw  tlio  }>oTr»fi 
j^o,  coulil  not  n*fi:iiii  from  wisliiiij^  to  .m-iid  off  tlio  count 
aftor  tljcm.  For  mucli  a«  the  taste»  of  the  count  coinridod 
with  liis  own,  mnrh  as  lie  nnist  liavr  rojoici-d  to  mm«  liis 
prinriph^  of  palroniziiif^  living  artisl.s  so  generously  followefl 
out  l>v  H  man  ]-i(  her  tlian  liimself,  nuieli  an  it  may  have  flat- 
t^'i'ed  iiim  that  his  conection  iia<l  Imm-u  the  rx-easion  of  l»nng- 
inj;  so  eonsith'raijle  a  profit  to  a  nunjher  of  hrave  artisl.s  in  a 
pn'ssing  timi*,  lie  nevi-i  theh-ss  felt  such  a  repn;;nanec  to  tiie 
foreitrner  wiio  iiad  intiinh'd  into  his  house,  that  he  couh!  not 
think  well  of  any  of  his  doings.  One  oujrht  to  cmph)y 
painters,  hnt  not  (h'grach*  tiiem  to  paper-stainers;  one  ouglit 
to  he  satisfied  with  what  they  have  dr)ne,  acoordimj  to  their 
conviction  and  ability,  even  if  it  (h)es  not  thoroughly  please 
one,  and  n«»l  he  pnpetually  <'ar[)ing  at  it.  In  short,  in  spite 
of  all  the  count's  own  generous  en<leavoi*s,  there  could,  once 
foi'  all,  he  no  mutual  understanding.  My  father  only  vi>ited 
that  loom  when  the  count  was  at  tahle  ;  and  I  «-an  recall  hut 
one  instance,  when,  Seekatz  having  excelled  himself,  and 
the  wish  to  see  these  pictures  having  hrought  the  whole 
house  together,  my  father  and  the  count  met,  and  manifeste<l 
a  eonunon  pleasure  in  these  works  of  art,  which  they  eouhl 
not  take  in  each  other. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  Ikmisc  Ihhmi  cleared  of  the 
chests  an<l  l>oxe8,  than  the  plan  for  removing  the  count, 
which  had  formerly  been  begun,  hut  was  afterwaids  inter- 
rupted, was  resumed.  The  entleavor  was  made  to  gain 
justice  by  representations,  equity  l)y  entreaties,  favor  by 
iuthu'uce  ;  ami  tlu'  (luartiM-masters  witc  prevailed  upon  to 
decide  thus:  the  count  was  to  chaugt'  his  lodgings  ;  autl  our 
house,  in  consideration  of  the  bunlen  borne  day  and  night 
for  several  years  uninterrupt<Mlly,  was  to  be  exempt  for  the 
fiiturt>  from  billetting.  Hut,  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretext 
for  this,  we  were  to  take  in  lo<lgei*s  on  the  first  (hwir,  which 
the  count  had  occupied,  and  thus  render  a  new  <|uartering, 
as  it  were,  impossible.  The  count,  who.  alter  the  S(>par:itiou 
from  his  dear  pictures,  felt  no  further  jH-culiar  interest  in  the 
hous(>,  and  hoped,  int>reover,  to  Im*  s«H)n  recalled  and  placed 
elsewhere,  was  pleased  to  move  without  opiM>silion  to  an- 
other g«MM|  resideui'e,  and  \r\\  us  in  p<'ace  and  gixnl  will. 
Soon  afterwards  he  quitted  the  city»  nnd  rcoelveii  diflfenMit 
ap|)ointiu»Mds  in  gradation,  but,  it  wa.«*  nimoHMl.  not  to  his 
own  satisfatMiou.  Meantime,  h«'  had  the  plea.sure  of  seeing 
the  pictures  which  he  had  pivserved  with  so  much  care  felici« 
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touslv  anan£CO(l  iu  his  brother's  chateau  :  he  wrote  sometimes, 
sent  dimensions,  and  had  different  pieces  executed  by  the 
artists  so  often  named.  At  last  we  heard  nothing  further 
about  him,  except  after  several  years  we  were  assured  that 
he  had  died  as  governor  of  one  of  the  French  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies. 


FOURTH  BOOK. 


Ho-WEA-ER  much  inconvenience  the  quartering  of  the 
French  had  caused  us,  we  had  become  so  accustomed  to  it, 
that  we  could  not  fail  to  miss  it ;  nor  could  we  children  fail 
to  feel  as  if  the  house  were  deserted.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
decreed  that  we  should  again  attain  perfect  family  unity. 
New  lodgers  were  already  bespoken  ;  and  after  some  sweep- 
ing and  scouring,  planing,  and  rubbing  with  beeswax,  paint- 
ing and  varnishing,  the  house  was  completely  restored  again. 
The  chancery-director  Moritz,  with  his  family,  very  worthy 
friends  of  my  parents,  moved  in.  He  was  not  a  native  of 
Frankfort,  but  an  able  jurist  and  man  of  business,  and 
managed  the  legal  affairs  of  many  small  princes,  counts, 
and  lords.  I  never  saw  him  otherwise  than  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  and  diligent  with  his  law-papers.  His  wife  and 
children,  gentle,  quiet,  and  benevolent,  did  not  indeed  in- 
crease the  sociableness  of  our  house  ;  for  they  kept  to  them- 
selves :  but  a  stillness,  a  peace,  returned,  which  we  had  not 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  now  again  occupied  my  attic- 
room,  in  wiiich  the  ghosts  of  the  many  pictures  sometimes 
hovered  before  me ;  while  I  strove  to  frighten  them  away  by 
labor  and  study. 

The  counsellor  of  legation,  Moritz,  a  brother  of  the  chan- 
cellor, came  from  this  time  often  to  our  house.  He  was  even 
more  a  man  of  the  world,  had  a  handsome  figure,  while  his 
manners  were  easy  and  agreeable.  He  also  managed  the 
affairs  of  different  persons  of  rank,  and  on  occasions  of 
meetings  of  creditors  and  imperial  commissions  frequently 
came  into  contact  witli  my  father.  They  had  a  high  opinion 
of  eacli  other,  and  commonly  stood  on  the  side  of  the  credit- 
ore  ;  though  they  were  generally  obliged  to  perceive,  much 
to  their  vexation,  that  a  majority  of  the  agents  on  such  occa- 
ftious  are  usually  gained  over  to  the  side  of   the   debtors. 
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Tho  counflolloi-  of  lr<^:ition  rciiflily  roTniiiunir.'itcd  liis  kn<>;vl- 
e(l;(o,  was  foml  of  inatlicinati«  s  ;  mwl,  as  tlir.>>r  (li«l  not  umir 
ill  lii.s  present  courHc  of  life,  he  made  hiiiiHclf  a  |>l(>a.sui'c  by 
liclpini^  ine  on  in  tli'iH  luaiicli  of  study.  I  wa.s  tlnis  eiiaMetl 
to  linisli  my  arcliitectural  skeU-lirs  more  a<'rurutely  than 
lieretoforo,  and  to  profit  more  by  the  instnietion  of  a  draw- 
iii'j:-mastt'r,  wlio  now  also  (H'ciipied  us  an  liour  every  day. 

I'his  j^ooil  old  man  was  indeed  only  lialf  an  arti.st.  We 
were  ol)lij^ed  to  «haw  an<l  eombine  Ktroke.s,  from  wliieh  eyes 
and  noses,  lips  and  ears,  nay,  at  last,  whoh-  fa<'es  and  heads, 
were  to  arisi? ;  hut  of  natural  or  artistic  f«)rm8  there  was  no 
ti»ouy;ht.  We  were  tormente«!  a  lon«^  while  with  this  </»<<>! 
pro  ijun  of  tlu"  human  li<4ure  ;  an<l  wlicn  the  so-ealled  I'a.ssions 
of  Le  Hrun  were  j^iven  us  to  copy,  it  was  supiH»sed  at  last 
that  we  ha<l  made  «rn-at  progress.  But  evi-n  these  carica- 
tures «lid  not  improv«'  us.  Then  we  w«'nt  oir  to  lan«lscapes, 
luliau;«',  an«l  all  tlu«  thin«;s  whi«'h  in  ordinary  instru<*tion  are 
prartis«'«!  without  consisti-ncy  or  nu'lh<Kl.  Finally  we 
(hopped  into  close  imitation  an«l  neatness  of  stmkes,  with- 
out trouhlin«^  ourselves  altout  tlu*  merit  or  taste  of  the  «)rii:i- 
nal. 

In  th(»se  en«leav«)rs  our  father  led  the  way  in  an  exemplary 
maniu'r.  II«'  had  n«'V«'r  «Irawn  ;  hut  h«'  was  unwillin*j  to  re- 
main hfhind,  now  tiiat  his  children  pursui'd  this  art,  anil 
would  jjivc,  even  in  his  old  ajje,  an  example  how  they  should 
pro<'e«'d  in  llirir  youth.  11«*  lln-n-fore  «'opit-d  several  h«'a«lsof 
l*ia/«'tla,  from  liis  w«'ll-known  slu'cts  in  small  oi'tavo,  with 
an  Kni^lish  lea«l-pencil  uiM)n  the  finest  Dutch  paper.  In 
these  he  not  only  ol»serv«'d  th«'  ;;ieatest  ch'arn«'ss  «)f  outline, 
hut  most  a<'curat«'ly  imitate<l  the  hatehin«^  of  the  cop{K>rplate 
with  a  li;;ht  han«l — oidy  too  slij^htly,  as  in  his  desire  to  avoid 
hardness  lu»  brought  no  ki'cping  into  his  sk«'t«'heH.  Yet  they 
w«'r«'  always  soft  and  accurate,  ilis  unnlaxing  and  untir- 
iniX  assitluity  went  so  far,  that  h«'  drew  the  whole  f*onsidera- 
ble  collection  numl»er  by  numln'r;  while  we  children  jiunpeil 
from  on««  head  to  another,  and  «'hose  only  those  that  pb'ase«l  us. 

AlM>ut  this  tim«'  tin«  long-«lebate<l  project,  l«>ng  un«ler  ivn- 
Hl«lerati«)n,  for  giving  us  les.Hons  in  nnisic,  was  cnrrieil  into 
«'fTect ;  an«l  the  last  impuls«*  to  it  «'crtainly  «b'serves  mention. 
It  was  settliMl  that  w«'  shouM  learn  the  harpsii'lioiil,  but 
th«»ro  was  always  a  disput«*  uJHiut  tin*  cluüee  of  a  master.  At 
last  I  went  once  nc«'i<lentnlly  int«>  the  room  of  one  of  my 
romi)ani»>ns,  who  was  just  taking  his  lesson  on  the  lmr|>si- 
rlmrd,  and  found  tho  teacher  a  most  charming  man  :  for  each 
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finiror  of  the  rii^ht  and  left  hand  he  had  a  nickname,  by 
^vhl'll  he  indicated  in  the  merriest  way  when  it  was  to  be 
us.ed.  The  bhick  and  white  keys  were  likewise  symbolically 
desii^nated,  and  even  the  tones  appeared  nnder  figurative 
names.  Such  a  motley  company  worked  most  pleasantly 
toirether.  Fingering  and  time  seemed  to  become  perfectly 
oasv  and  obvious  ;  and,  while  the  scholar  was  put  into  the 
best  humor,  every  thing  else  succeeded  beautifully. 

Scarcely  had  f  reached  home,  than  I  importuned  my  par- 
ents to  set  about  the  matter  in  good  earnest  at  last,  and  give 
us  tliis  incomparable  man  for  our  master  on  the  harpsichord. 
They  hesitated,  and  made  inquiries  :  they  indeed  heard  noth- 
ing ^bad  of  the  teacher,  but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  par- 
ticularly good.  Meanwhile,  I  had  informed  my  sister  of  all 
the  droir names:  we  could  hardly  wait  for  the  lesson,  and 
succeeded  in  having  the  man  engaged. 

The  reading  of  the  notes  began  first ;  but,  as  no  jokes 
occurred  here,  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that 
when  we  went  to  the  harpsichord,  and  the  fingers  were 
needed,  the  jocular  method  would  commence.  But  neither 
keys  nor  fingering  seemed  to  afford  opportunity  for  any  com- 
parisons. Dry  as  the  notes  were,  with  their  strokes  on  and 
between  the  five  lines,  the  black  and  white  keys  were  no  less 
so:  and  not  a  syllable  was  heard,  either  of  "  thumbling,*' 
'•  pointerling,"  or  "  goldfinger ;  "  while  the  countenance  of 
the  man  remained  as  imperturbable  during  his  dry. teaching 
as  it  had  l)een  before  during  his  dry  jests.  My  sister  re- 
proached me  most  bitterly  for  having  deceived  her,  and 
actually  believed  that  it  was  all  an  invention  of  mine.  But 
I  was  myself  confounded  and  learned  little,  though  the  man 
at  once  went  regularly  enough  to  work  ;  for  I  kept  always 
expecting  that  the  former  jokes  would  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  so  consoled  m}^  sister  from  one  day  to  another. 
They  did  not  re-appear,  however ;  and  I  should  never  have 
been  able  to  explain  the  riddle  if  another  accident  had  not 
solved  it  for  me. 

One  of  my  companions  came  in  during  a  lesson,  and  at 
once  all  the  ])ipes  of  the  humorous  jet  cVeau  were  opened: 
the  "  thum])lings"  and  "  pointerlings,"  the  "pickers"  and 
*' stealers,"  as  he  used  to  call  the  fingers;  the  "  falings  " 
and  ''  galings,"  rncnning  "  f  "  and  "  g  ;  "  the  "  fielings  "  and 
**gielingH,"  meaning  "  f  "  and  "  g  "  sharp, ^  —  became  once 

'  The  nnmcfl  of  the  nharp  notoH  in  German  terminate  in  "  Is,"  and  hence  •'  f "  and 
*' li"  nbarp  art-  culled  "  JS« "  and  " gis." 
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moro  extant,  nnl  riKul»*  the  most  wond«  rfiil  nianikins.  My 
youii}4  frit'iid  could  not  h-ave  «^IT  laii;4liiiij^,  uikI  wa.s  rejoiced 
tlint  one  could  leurn  in  hiicIi  a  merry  iimnner.  H<;  vowe<l 
that  he  would  «;ive  his  pan-iits  no  peace  until  they  bud  given 
bini  Kiich  an  excellenl  man  for  a  teacher. 

And  thus  the  way  U)  two  art«  was  early  enoupb  opened 
V)  me,  accordini;  to  the  principles  of  a  mo<lcrn  theory  of 
education,  mcn-ly  hy  ^oo<l  luck,  and  without  any  eonviciion 
that  I  should  he  furthered  therein  by  a  native  talent.  My 
father  maintained  that  everylnxly  ou;zht  to  h'ani  drawin;^  ; 
for  which  reason  he  especially  venerat4*<l  the  Kmpcmr  .Maxi- 
milian, by  wiiom  this  liad  been  expressly  eommande<l.  He 
therefore  held  nu»  to  it  more  steadily  than  to  mnsie  ;  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  especially  recommended  in  my  sisti-r, 
and  even  out  of  the  hours  for  lessons  kept  her  fast,  during 
a  ^ood  part  of  the  day,  at  her  harpsichord. 

Hut  the  more  I  was  in  this  way  made  to  press  on,  the 
more  I  wished  to  press  forward  of  myself  ;  and  my  hours  of 
li'isurc  were  employed  in  all  sorts  of  curious  occupations. 
Froju  my  earliest  years  I  felt  a  love  for  the  rnvestii:Hli<»n  of 
natuial  thiri;is.  It  is  often  ri'j^arded  as  an  instinct  of  cruelty 
that  cliildren  like  at  last  to  break,  tear,  an<l  devour  obje<'tü 
with  which  for  a  lorii^  time  they  iiavc  played,  ami  whieh  they 
ha\e  handled  in  various  manners.  Vet  even  in  this  way  \h 
manifested  the  curiosity,  the  desire  of  learniug  bow  such 
tirui;i;s  h:\n*jr  t<>«ielher,  how  they  look  within.  I  renu'inU'r, 
that,  when  a  chiM,  I  pulled  tlowcrs  to  pieces  to  see  how  tJie 
leaves  were  inserted  into  the  calyx,  or  even  plucktnl  birds  to 
observe  bow  the  feathers  were  inserted  into  thewin^^s.  (  hil- 
dreii  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  wlu'n  I'ven  our  naturalists 
iM'lieve  they  get  their  knowledp»  oftener  by  »«'partition  and 
division  than  by  union  ami  combination,  —  uiore  by  killing; 
than  by  making  alive. 

An  arnuMJ  loail.stone,  very  neatly  sewi^l  up  in  scarlet  cloth. 
was  one  day  destined  to  experii'uce  tin*  ctFects  of  this  spiiit 
of  in((uiry.  For  the  secret  force  of  attraction  which  it 
exercised,  not  only  on  the  little  in»ii  bar  attaclu^l  to  it,  but 
which  was  of  such  a  kind  that  it  I'oul«!  gain  strengtli  and 
«ould  daily  bear  a  heavier  weight,  —  tliis  mysteriinis  virtue 
had  so  excited  my  admiration,  that  for  a  long  time  I  waM 
pleasiMl  with  merely  staring  at  its  operation.  Hut  at  last  I 
thought  I  might  arrive  at  some  nearer  revelation  by  tearing 
away  the  external  <"ov»'ring.  This  was  doiu' ;  but  I  In'^'ajiu» 
uu  wiser  iu  couseijuence,  as  the  uaki*<l  iix>n  taught   me  tiotli- 
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ini:  furthor.  This  also  1  took  off ;  and  I  held  in  my  hand 
the  nieio  stone,  with  which  I  never  grew  weary  of  making 
ex|x»nments  of  various  kinds  on  filings  and  needles,  —  ex- 
perimonts  from  which  my  youthful  mind  drew  no  further 
ailvantage  beyond  that  of  a  varied  experience.  I  could  not 
manage  to  reconstruct  the  whole  arrangement:  the  parts 
were  scattered,  and  1  lost  the  wondrous  phenomenon  at  the 
same  time  with  the  apparatus. 

Nor  was  I  more  fortunate  in  putting  together  an  electrical 
macliine.  A  friend  of  the  family,  whose  youth  had  fallen 
in  the  time  when  electricity  occupied  all  minds,  often  told  us 
how,  when  a  child,  he  had  desired  to  possess  such  a  machine  : 
he  got  together  the  principal  requisites,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an 
old  spinning-wheel  and  some  medicine  bottles,  had  produced 
tolerable  results.  As  he  readily  and  frequently  repeated  the 
story,  and  imparted  to  us  some  general  information  on  elec- 
tricity, we  children  found  the  thing  very  plausible,  and  long 
tormented  ourselves  with  an  old  spinning-wheel  and  some 
medicine  bottles,  without  producing  even  the  smallest  result. 
We  nevertheless  adhered  to  our  belief,  and  were  much  de- 
lighted, when  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  among  other  rarities,, 
magical  and  legerdemain  tricks,  an  electrical  machine  per» 
formed  its  marvels,  which,  like  those  of  magnetism,  were  at 
that  time  already  very  numerous. 

Tlie  want  of  confidence  in  the  public  method  of  instruc- 
tion was  daily  increasing.  People  looked  about  for  private 
tutors ;  and,  because  single  families  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
l>ense,  several  of  them  united  to  attain  their  object.  Yet 
the  children  seldom  agreed  ;  the  young  man  had  not  sufficient 
authority ;  and,  after  frequently  repeated  vexations,  there 
were  only  angry  partings.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  other  arrangements  were  thought  of  which  should  be 
more  permanent  as  well  as  more  advantageous. 

The  thought  of  establishing  boarding-schools  {Pensionen) 
had  arisen  from  the  necessity,  which  every  one  felt,  of  hav- 
ing the  French  language  taught  and  communicated  orally. 
My  father  had  brought  up  a  young  person,  who  had  been  his 
footman,  valet,  secreta.y,  and  in  short  successively  all  in 
all.  Tliis  man,  whose  name  was  Pfeil,  spoke  French  well. 
After  he  had  married,  and  his  patrons  had  to  think  of  a 
situation  Har  iiim,  they  hit  upon  the  plan  of  making  him 
esUiblish  a  boarding-school,  which  extended  gradually  into  a 
small  academy,  in  wliich  every  thing  necessary,  and  at  last 
cveu  Greek  and  Latin,  were  taught.     The  extensive  connec- 
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tions  of  Fmnkfort  ransc«!  yoiinj^  Fnnfh  nnd  Knclish  ini'ii 
to  Ik>  iM'ouLiltl  l<>  this  I'htuhli.'sliini'nt,  that  tlu y  inij^lit  learn 
(ieriimn  uikI  ucquirc  otlicr  iK'coinpli.sliiiu-iitK.  ITeii,  who  wa.s 
a  iiiai)  in  tlu>  prime  of  life,  niid  of  the  nm.st  wonderful 
cnerj^y  and  a<'tivity,  snperintendcMl  the  whuK«  vrry  landaMv  : 
and  as  he  could  never  he  employed  en(»ii;4h,  and  was  ohli;jt  d 
to  keep  muMie-teacheni  for  his  s<*holars,  he  set  alMMit  nnisic 
on  the  occasion,  and  practist'd  the  harpsichonl  with  such 
zeal,  that,  without  havin«;  previously  tourlnMl  a  note,  he  very 
soon  played  with  perfect  readiness  and  spirit.  lie  8eenie<l 
to  have  ad<»pted  my  father's  maxim,  that  nothintx  ran  moro 
cheer  an<l  excite  youn^j;  peopK«,  than  when  at  mature  yeaii» 
one  declares  one's  self  again  a  learner ;  nn<l  at  an  a^c  when 
new  accomplishments  are  at'ipijird  with  dilllculty,  one  en- 
deavoi-s,  nevertheless,  l>y  Zi'al  and  perseveran<'e,  to  excel  the 
younijer,  who  are  more  favored  by  nature. 

Wy  this  love  af  playini^  the  harpsichord,  T*feil  was  le<l  to 
the  instruments  themselves,  and,  while  he  hoped  to  ohlain 
the  hest,  came  into  connection  with  Fre<leriei  of  (iera,  whoso 
instruments  were  celehrate«!  far  and  wide.  He  took  a  num- 
ber of  them  (^n  sah-,  an«l  had  now  the  joy  of  seeing,  not 
only  one  piano,  but  many,  set  up  in  his  residence,  and  of 
practisin«;  and  being  heard  upon  them. 

The  vivacity  of  this  man  brougiit  a  great  rage  for  music; 
into  our  hou.sc.  My  father  remaine<l  on  lasting  g(MMl  t^Mins 
with  him  up  to  certain  points  of  dispute.  A  large  piano  of 
Frcilerici  was  purch.ased  also  for  us,  which  I,  adhering  to 
my  harpsichord,  hardly  touched  ;  but  whii-h  so  nuich  in- 
civasi'd  my  sist4»r*s  troubles,  as,  to  duly  honor  the  new  in- 
strument, she  had  to  s|»end  some  time  longer  every  day  in 
pra<tire  ;  while  my  fatlu-r,  as  oversci'r,  and  Ffeil,  as  ii 
nxMlel  and  en(*ouraging  friend,  alternat^'ly  took  their  |M»si- 
tions  at  her  si«b'. 

A  singular  taste  of  my  father's  cjiused  nuich  inc*onven- 
ience  to  ns  chihlren.  This  was  the  cultivation  of  silk,  of 
the  advantages  of  whieh,  if  it  wi're  more  widely  extended, 
he  had  a  high  opiniou.  Soiue  actpiaint.'uu*es  at  Hanau, 
where  the  brtHMling  of  the  worms  was  earriinl  on  witli  givat 
care,  gave  him  tin«  immediate  impidse.  At  the  pn»|HT 
season,  the  eggs  were  Si>nt  to  him  from  that  place  :  and,  as 
8<M)n  as  the  nudlH*rrv-trees  showtnl  sufticient  leaves,  thev 
had  to  be  stripped;  and  the  scarcely  visible  cn»atures  were 
most  diligently  tended.  Tables  ami  stands  witii  Utanls 
Were  set  up  in  a  garret-chamber^  to  airorU  thom  moru  rvom 
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and  sustenance ;  for  they  grew  rapidly,  and,  after  their  last 
chanixe  of  skin,  were  so  voracious  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  get  leaves  enough  to  feed  them,  —  uay,  they  had  to  be 
fed  day  and  night,  as  every  thing  depends  upon  there  being 
no  deUcieiicy  of  nourishment  when  the  great  and  wondrous 
change  is  about  to  take  place  in  them.  When  the  weather 
was  favorable,  tliis  business  could  indeed  be  regarded  as  a 
pleasant  amusement;  but,  if  the  cold  set  in  so  that  the 
mulberry-trees  suffered,  it  was  exceedingly  troublesome. 
Still  more  unpleasant  was  it  when  rain  fell  during  the  last 
epoch ;  for  these  creatures  cannot  at  all  endure  moisture, 
and  the  wet  leaves  had  to  be  carefully  wiped  and  dried, 
which  could  not  always  be  done  quite  perfectly :  and  for 
this,  or  perhaps  some  other  reason  also,  various  diseases 
came  among  the  flock,  by  which  the  poor  things  were  swept 
off  in  thousands.  The  state  of  corruption  which  ensued 
produced  a  smell  really  pestilential ;  and,  because  the  dead 
and  diseased  had  to  be  taken  away  and  separated  from  the 
healthy,  the  business  was  indeed  extremely  wearisome  and 
repulsive,  and  caused  many  an  unhappy  hour  to  us  children. 

After  we  had  one  year  passed  the  finest  weeks  of  the 
spring  and  summer  in  tending  the  silk-worms,  wc  were 
obliged  to  assist  our  father  in  another  business,  which, 
though  simpler,  was  no  less  troublesome.  The  Roman 
views,  which,  bound  by  black  rods  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
had  hung  for  many  years  on  the  walls  of  the  old  house,  had 
become  very  yellow  through  the  light,  dust,  and  smoke,  and 
not  a  little  unsightly  through  the  flies.  If  such  uncleanli- 
ness  was  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  new  house,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  pictures  had  gained  in  value  to  my  father, 
in  consequence  of  his  longer  absence  from  the  places  repre- 
sented. For  at  the  outset  such  copies  serve  only  to  renew 
and  revive  the  impressions  received  shortly  before.  They 
seem  trifling  in  comparison,  and  at  the  best  only  a  melan- 
choly substitute.  But,  as  the  remembrance  of  the  original 
f<jrms  fades  more  and  more,  the  copies  imperceptibly  assume 
their  place :  they  become  as  dear  to  us  as  those  once  were, 
ai]d  what  we  at  first  contemned  now  gains  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. Thus  it  is  witli  all  copies,  and  particularly  with  por- 
traits. No  one  is  easily  satisfied  with  the  counterfeit  of  an 
object  still  present,  but  how  we  value  every  silhouette  of  one 
who  is  absent  or  deinirtcd. 

In  short,  with  this  feeding  of  his  former  extravagance,  my 
father  wished    tiiat   these  engravings  might  be  restored  aa 
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miK'h  nfl  possi)»]«'.  It  wsm  w«»ll  known  lli.it  tliis  ronM  Ihj 
(lone  l»y  lilcacliinj;  :  and  the  openilion,  always  criliral  with 
large  plates,  was  iiiulertakcti  under  rattier  unfavoraMe  cir- 
(MlinstanceH ;  for  the  hirji«*  Koanln,  on  which  the  snjoked 
en;^ravin<4s  were  moistened  ami  ex|M)se<l  to  tlie  .sun,  st<HMl  in 
the  j^utttMH  before  tiie  j^arret  windown,  leaning  against  the 
nM)f,  and  were  then-fore  liahle  to  many  arcideiits.  The 
«•liief  point  was,  that  llie  paper  sliould  m-ver  thoroughly  dry. 

i)Ut  must  be  kept  constantly  moist.  This  was  tin-  «luty  of 
ny  sister  and  myself  ;  and  the  idleness,  which  would  have 
been  otherwise  »o  di'siral»lc,  was  excessively  ainioying  on 
account  of  the  tedium  and  impatience,  and  the  wat<'lifulness 
which  allowed  of  no  distraction.  The  end,  however,  was 
attaiiHMl  ;  and  the  bookbiiuler,  who  fixed  each  sheet  ujMin 
thick  paper,  did  his  best  to  mat<"h  and  repair  the  mar«iins, 
which  had  been  here  and  there  torn  by  our  ina«lvertence. 
All  the  sheets  together  were  l)Ound  in  a  vohnne,  and  for  this 
time  preserv«'«!. 

That  w«'  children  might  not  be  wanting  in  every  variety  of 
life  an<l  learning,  a  teacher  of  the  Knglish  language  ha«l  to 
announce  hinisclf  just  at  this  time,  who  pledged  himself 
to  teach  anybody  not  entirely  raw  in  languages,  Knglish  in 
four  weeks,  and  to  advance  him  to  such  a  «legn-e,  that,  with 
Home  diligence,  he  could  help  himself  farther.  His  price 
waH  mmlerate,  and  he  was  inditTi'ivnt  a.s  to  the  number  of 
scholars  at  oiu*  lesson.  -My  father  instantly  determined 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  t<M)k  lessons,  t«)gether  with  my 
sister  and  myself,  of  this  ex|H>ditious  master.  The  hours 
were  faithfully  kept  ;  there  was  no  want  of  repeating  our 
lessons ;  otlu-r  exercises  were  neglected  rather  than  this 
(luring  the  four  weeks  ;  an<l  the  teacher  parte«!  from  us,  an<l 
we  from  him,  with  satisfaction.  As  he  renuiined  longer  in 
the  town,  and  found  many  einploy(>rs,  he  came  from  time 
to  time  to  look  aft(*r  us  and  to  help  us,  grateful  that  we  had 
Im'cu  am«»ng  the  lirst  who  i»la<*ed  contidence  in  him,  and 
proml  to  be  able  to  cite  us  as  examples  to  the  others. 

My  father,  in  eonse<|uence  of  this,  (>ntertained  a  new 
anxiety,  that  Knglish  might  neatly  stand  in  the  serii's  of  my 
other  studies  in  lan'iuagi'S.  Now,  I  will  confess  that  it  1h?- 
eame  more  and  more«  burdensoini'  for  me  to  takt»  u\\  cuva- 
sions  for  study  now  fn>m  this  gmmmar  or  eolleetion  of 
examples,  now  from  that  ;  now  fi-om  one  author,  now  fn>ni 
another,  —  au»l  thus  to  divert  n>y  interest  in  a  subject  every 
hour,      ll  oceurred  to  me,  theivfore,  that   I   might  despateli 
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all  at  the  same  time  ;  and  I  invented  a  romance  of  six  or 
seven  brothers  and  sisters,  who,  separated  from  each  other 
and  scattered  over  the  world,  should  communicate  with  each 
other  alternately  as  to  their  conditions  and  feelings.  The 
eldest  brother  gives  an  account,  in  good  German,  of  all  the 
manifold  objects  and  incidents  of  his  journey.  The  sister, 
in  a  ladylike  style,  with  short  sentences  and  nothing  but 
stops,  much  as  ^' Siegwart"  was  afterwards  written,  answers 
now  him,  now  the  other  brothers,  partly  about  domestic 
matters,  and  partly  about  affairs  of  the  heart.  One  brother 
studies  theology,  and  writes  a  very  formal  Latin,  to  which 
he  often  adds  a  Greek  postscript.  To  another  brother, 
holding  the  place  of  mercantile  clerk  at  Hamburg,  the  Eng- 
lish corres[)ondence  naturally  falls  ;  while  a  still  younger  one 
at  Marseilles  has  the  French.  For  the  Italian  was  found  a 
musician,  on  his  first  trip  into  the  world  ;  while  the  youngest 
of  all,  a  sort  of  pert  nestling,  had  applied  himself  to  Jew- 
German,  —  the  other  languages  having  been  cut  off  from  him, 
—  and,  by  means  of  his  frightful  ciphers,  brought  the  rest  of 
them  into  despair,  and  my  parents  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
good  notion. 

To  obtiiin  matter  for  filling  up  this  singular  form,  I  studied 
the  geography  of  the  countries  in  which  my  creations  re- 
sided, and  by  inventing  for  those  dry  localities  all  sorts  of 
human  incidents  which  had  some  affinity  with  the  characters 
and  employments  of  my  heroes.  Thus  my  exercise-books 
became  much  more  voluminous,  my  father  was  better  satis- 
fied, and  I  was  much  sooner  made  aware  of  my  deficiency  in 
both  what  I  had  acquired  and  possessed  of  my  own. 

Now,  as  such  things,  once  begun,  have  no  end  nor  limits, 
so  it  happened  in  the  present  case ;  for  while  I  strove  to 
attain  the  odd  Jew-German,  and  to  write  it  as  well  as  I 
could  read  it,  I  soon  discovered  that  I  ought  to  know 
Hebrew,  from  which  alone  the  modern  corrupted  dialect 
could  be  derived,  and  handled  with  any  certainty.  I  conse- 
quently explained  the  necessity  of  my  learning  Hebrew  to 
my  father,  and  earnestly  besought  his  consent ;  for  I  had  a 
still  higher  object.  Everywhere  I  heard  it  said,  that,  to 
understand  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  the  origi- 
nal languages  wen?  lequisite.  The  latter  I  could  read  quite 
easily  ;  because,  tiiat  there  might  be  no  want  of  exercise, 
even  on  Sundays,  the  so-called  Epistles  and  Gospels  had, 
after  church,  to  Ix;  recited,  translated,  and  in  some  measure 
explained.     I  now  purposed  doing  the  same  thing  with  the 
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01(1  Tc.Htanipnt,  tlu'  iH'nili:iriti»*.s  of  h  liidi  li;ul  always  e8|>c- 
eiully  intrrrsU«!  mr. 

My  fatluT,  wlio  did  not  liko  to  do  niiy  thing  liy  lialvrM, 
dctiTrniiUMl  to  n'<|ih'.st  tin*  rcrtor  of  our  gyiniia.siiiii),  on«*  Dr. 
All>n-<iit,  to  fjivf  iiu'  private  h-sHons  wcrkly,  until  I  hliould 
linvc  ac-quiivd  wiiat  wuh  most  (>ss(>ntial  in  ho  HimpU*  n  lan- 
pua«::«' ;  for  he  liopfd,  thai,  if  it  wonM  not  he  rlo>jiat(ln  d  as 
hiNMi  as  Kn<j;lish  was  Icariii*«],  it  could  at  h'a.sl  he  niana^'id  in 
(louhh;  the  time. 

lU'otor  Alhn'<'lit  wjis  one  of  th«*  nunt  onfvinal  fiijun-s  in 
the  woiM,  —  short,  hroad,  hnt  not  fat,  ill-sha|M'd  without 
liein«^  deforme<l ;  in  nhort,  an  yKsop  in  gown  an<l  wig.  His 
more  than  «eventy-years-old  face  was  complrtdv  twisted 
into  a  Harcastic  smile  ;  w  hile  his  eyes  always  remainctl  lan'c, 
and,  thongh  red,  were  always  hrilliant  and  intelligent.  lie 
lived  in  the  old  cloister  of  the  l»aref<M)t  fiiars,  the  s«'at  of 
tlu*  gynniasinm.  Kven  a.s  a  chihl.  1  had  often  visiti-d  liim  in 
«•onipany  with  my  jiarent«,  an<l  had,  with  a  kind  of  trembling 
(ielii^lit,  glided  through  the  long,  »lark  passages,  the  chapels 
transformed  into  reception-HMims,  tlu*  place  hitiken  up  and 
fnll  of  Htairs  and  corners.  Without  making  me  nn<'omfoi't- 
ahle,  he  (piestioned  me  familiarly  whenever  we  met,  and 
praised  and  eiH'ouraged  me.  One  «lay,  on  the  changing  <»f 
the  pupils'  places  after  a  public  examination,  he  saw  me 
staniliiig,  as  a  mere  sjH'ctator,  not  far  from  his  chair,  while 
he  di^tiihuted  the  silver  ;)rc#';/<ia  virtutt's  et  dilitjtntiiv.  I  w:m 
prohahly  gazing  very  eagerly  upon  the  little  bag  o«it  of 
which  he  drew  the  me<lids  :  lu'  no<lded  to  me,  des<'en<le<l  a 
ste)),  and  handed  me  one  of  the  silver  pieces.  My  joy  was 
girat  ;  allliough  others  tlK)Ught  that  this  gift,  U'slowi-d  ujMin 
a  boy  not  belonging  to  the  scIkk)!,  was  out  of  all  oitliT.  Hut 
for  this  the  g(MH|  ohl  man  care<l  but  litth-,  ha\  ing  alwavs 
played  the  eccentiic,  and  that  in  a  striking  manner,  lie 
had  a  very  gcKnl  reputation  as  a  K<'h«Hihnasler,  ami  under- 
stiM>d  his  business;  although  ag»'  no  more  aIlo>\r<l  him  l«> 
praetis(>  it  thoroughly.  Hut  almost  more  than  by  his  own 
inlirmities  was  he  hindennl  by  gi-eater  circumstances  ;  and,  as 
1  already  knew,  h«*  was  satislied   neither  with  the  «tm 

the  iiiNpectors,  the  clergy,  nor  the  It-achers.     'I'o  his  ..     ! 

temperanuMit,  w hich  incline<l  to  satin*,  and  the  watching  f<»r 
faults  Mud  defects,  he  allowed  fret»  phiy,  Uith  in  his  pn»- 
grauunes  and  his  public  speeches;  and,  as  I.ncian  w:w( 
almost  the  only  writer  whom  he  ivail  and  esteemetl»  he 
Bptced  all  that  he  said  and  wrote  with  biting  ingixnlieuts. 
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Fortunately  for  those  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  he 
never  went  direetly  to  work,  but  only  jeered  at  the  defects 
which  he  wanted  to  reprove,  with  hints,  allusions,  classic 
passages,  and  scripture-texts.  His  delivery,  moreover,  —  he 
alwavs  read  his  discourses,  —  was  unpleasant,  unintelligible, 
and/al>ove  all,  was  often  interrupted  by  a  cough,  but  more 
frequently  by  a  hollow,  paunch-convulsing  laugh,  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  announce  and  accompany  the  biting  pas- 
sages. This  singular  man  I  found  to  be  mild  and  obliging 
when  I  began  to  take  lessons  of  him.  I  now  went  to  his 
house  dailf  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  always  experi- 
enced a  secret  pleasure  when  the  outer  door  closed  behind 
me,  and  I  had  to  thread  the  long,  dark  cloister-passage. 
We  sat  in  his  library,  at  a  table  covered  with  oil-cloth,  a 
much-read  Lucian  never  quitting  his  side. 

In  spite  of  all  my  willingness,  I  did  not  get  at  the  matter 
without  difficulty ;  for  my  teacher  could  not  suppress  cer- 
tain sarcastic  remarks  as  to  the  real  truth  about  Hebrew.  I 
concealed  from  him  m}'  designs  upon  Jew-German,  and 
spoke  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  original  text.  He 
smiled  at  this,  and  said  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  only  learned 
to  read.  This  vexed  me  in  secret,  and  I  concentrated  all 
my  attention  when  we  came  to  the  letters.  I  found  an 
alphabet  something  like  the  Greek,  of  which  the  forms  were 
easy,  and  the  names,  for  the  most  part,  not  strange  to  me. 
All  this  I  had  soon  comprehended  and  retained,  and  sup- 
posed we  should  now  take  up  reading.  That  this  was  done 
from  right  to  left  1  was  well  aware.  But  now  all  at  once 
appeared  a  new  army  of  little  characters  and  signs,  of  points 
and  strokes  of  all  sorts,  which  were  in  fact  to  represent 
vowels.  At  this  I  wondered  the  more,  as  there  were  mani- 
festly vowels  in  the  larger  alphabet ;  and  the  others  only 
api)eared  to  be  hidden  under  strange  appellations.  I  was 
also  taught  that  the  Jewish  nation,  as  long  as  it  flourished, 
actually  were  satisfied  with  the  former  signs,  and  knew  no 
other  way  of  writing  and  reading.  Most  willingly,  then, 
would  I  have  gone  on  along  this  ancient  and,  as  it  seemed 
U)  me,  easier  path  ;  ])ut  my  worthy  declared  rather  sternly 
tiiut  we  must  go  l)y  the  grammar  as  it  had  been  approved 
and  composed.  Reading  without  these  points  and  strokes, 
lie  said,  was  a  very  hard  undertaking,  and  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  learned  and  those  who  were  well  prac- 
tised. I  must,  therefore,  make  up  my  mind  to  learn  these 
little  chuiucters ;    but  the  matter  became  to  me  more  and 
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more  coiifimod.  Now,  it  sccmod,  some  of  the  f1r>t  ami 
lai^^cr  primitiv«'  letters  had  no  vahie  in  their  plaeen,  in  (»nier 
tliat  their  little  aftrr-lK)ni  kindred  niij^ht  not  »tand  there  in 
vain.  Now  they  indi<:it«'d  a  ixeiitle  breathing,  now  a  tjnttJi- 
ral  more  or  less  ron^h,  and  now  serve<l  as  mere  ecpiivalentH. 
IJnt  finally,  when  one  fancied  that  he  had  well  noted  every 
thin!/,  some  of  these  |M'rs()ini;/es,  Ixith  i^reat  and  small,  were 
iendere<l  inoperative  ;  so  that  tiie  eyes  always  li:id  very  luuclif 
and  the  lips  very  little,  to  do. 

As  that  of  wlii<h  I  already  knew  the  eontents  i»ad  now  to 
be  stuttered  in  a  stranjzc  «iil>l)erish,  in  which  a  certain  snnllle 
and  pirj^le  were  not  a  little  coniniended  as  soinethiiiij  unat- 
tainalde,  I  in  a  certain  <lei:i-ee  deviated  from  the  matter,  and 
divert4<l  myself,  in  a  childish  way,  with  the  sinj^^ular  names 
of  these  nceumnlated  Hi<xns.  There  were  *'  emperors,** 
*' kin^s,"  and  ''dnkes,'*^  which,  as  accents  governin«^  here 
and  there,  ^ave  me  not  a  little  entertainment.  Hut  even 
these  shallow  jests  soon  lost  their  charm.  Nevertheless  I 
was  indenmi(ic<l,  inasFnnch  as  by  readin«;,  translating,  re|H'at- 
injx,  and  committinir  to  mcm(»ry,  the  substance  of  the  lM>ok 
came  out  more  vivi<lly  ;  and  it  was  this,  properly,  about  which 
1  desired  to  be  enlii^htened.  Kven  Ix'fore  this  time,  the  eon- 
tradiction  between  tradition,  and  the  actual  and  possible,  had 
appeare«!  to  me  very  striking  ;  and  I  had  often  put  my  private 
tutors  to  a  non-plus  with  the  sun  which  stood  still  on  (iibeon, 
and  the  moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon,  to  say  nothini;  (»f  other 
improbaltiiities  and  ineoni^ruilies.  Kvery  lhin</  of  this  kind 
wa8  now  awakened;  while,  in  order  to  master  the  Hebrew, 
I  oeeiipit'd  myself  exelu.sively  with  theOM  Testament,  and 
studied  it,  though  nu  lun;;er  in  Lullu'r's  translation,  but 
in  the  literal  vei'sion  of  Sebastian  Schmid,  printeil  under 
the  text,  wliieh  my  father  had  procure«!  f<tr  me.  Here,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  our  lessons  bej^an  to  be  defective  in  n'^anl 
to  practice  in  the  lan«<:ua^e.  Heading,  interpret injj,  ^nun- 
mar,  transeiibin«;,  and  the  repetition  of  wt»rds,  seldom 
husted  a  full  half-hour;  for  I  inunediately  bewail  to  aim  nt 
the  sense  of  the  matter,  and,  though  we  were  still  enijapHi 
in  the  first  book  of  .Moses,  to  utter  several  thinj;^  sujrj^estetl 
to  me  by  the  lati-r  lM>oks.  At  first  the  ^«mmI  old  man  tried  to 
restrain  me  fr»)n»  such  digressions,  but  at  last  they  seemeil 
to  entertain  him  also.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  suppres«« 
his  eluirueterislie  c\)u^li  and  chuckle :  and,  although  he  eare> 

*  Thrao  ar«  ÜM  Uobnloal  DMac«  for  oUmc*  of  bccviiU  lo  lb«  Uvkrvtr  granimar.  — 
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fill  I V  avoided  giving  me  any  information  that  might  have 
coinpioniised  himself,  ni}^  importunity  was  not  relaxed  ;  nay, 
as  I  cared  more  to  set  forth  my  doubts  than  to  learn  their 
solution,  I  grew  constantly  more  vivacious  and  bold,  seem- 
ing justified  by  his  deportment.  Yet  I  could  get  nothing 
out  of  him,  except  that  ever  and  anon  he  would  exclaim 
with  his  i^eculiar,  shaking  laugh,  "Ah!  mad  fellow!  ah! 
mad  boy!" 

Still,  my  childish  vivacity,  which  scrutinized  the  Bible  on 
all  sides,  may  have  seemed  to  him  tolerably  serious  and 
worthy  of  some  assistance.  He  therefore  referred  me,  after 
a  time,  to  the  large  P^nglish  biblical  work  which  stood  in  his 
library,  and  in  which  the  interpretation  of  difficult  and 
doubtful  passages  was  attempted  in  an  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious manner.  By  the  great  labors  of  German  divines  the 
translation  had  obtained  advantages  over  the  original.  The 
different  opinions  were  cited ;  and  at  last  a  kind  of  recon- 
ciliation was  attempted,  so  that  the  dignity  of  the  book,  the 
ground  of  religion,  and  the  human  understanding,  might  in 
some  degree  co-exist.  Now,  as  often  as  towards  the  end  of 
the  lesson  I  came  out  with  my  usual  questions  and  doubts, 
so  often  did  he  point  to  the  repository.  I  took  the  volume, 
he  let  me  read,  turned  over  his  Lucian  ;  and,  when  I  made 
any  remarks  on  the  book,  his  ordinary'  laugh  was  the  only 
answer  to  my  sagacity.  In  the  long  summer  da3^s  he  let  me 
sit  as  long  as  I  could  read,  many  times  alone ;  after  a  time 
he  suffered  me  to  take  one  volume  after  another  home  with 
me. 

]Man  may  turn  which  way  he  please,  and  undertake  any 
thing  whatsoever,  he  will  alwa3's  return  to  the  path  which 
nature  has  once  prescribed  for  him.  Thus  it  happened  also 
witli  me  in  the  present  case.  The  trouble  I  took  with  the 
language,  with  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  them- 
selves, ended  at  last  in  producing  in  my  imagination  a  livelier 
l)icture  (;f  that  beautiful  and  famous  land,  its  environs  and 
its  vicinities,  as  well  as  of  the  people  and  events  by  which 
tliat  little  spot  of  eart,h  was  made  glorious  for  thousands  of 
years. 

This  small  space  was  to  see  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
human  race ;  tiience  we  were  to  derive  our  first  and  only 
necounts  of  i)iimitive  history ;  and  such  a  locality  was  to  lie 
before  our  imagination,  no  less  simple  and  comprehensible 
tlian  varied,  and  adapted  to  the  most  wonderful  migrations 
and  settlements.     Here,  between  four  d(!signated   rivers,  a 
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Bmnll,  (Irli^litful  siK)t  waM  HrpamU^l  from  tlio  wholo  li.nliitnlilir 
enrtli,  for  yoiitiifiil  111:111.  Ilnr  li(>  wim  to  iiiifoM  his  tii>»t 
ca|>a('iti(*H,  aixl  \\vrv  at  Uk*  hiuuv  time  was  the  lot  U>  liefall 
liiiiK  wliicli  wa.s  a|)|»oi?it<<l  for  all  lii.H  |K)Ht<*rity  ;  narin-ly,  that 
<)f  loHJii)^  |H'a«'i'  l»y  Htriviuj^  afUT  kiiowlril^c.  I'ara«!!.«*!'  was 
lrill«Ml  away;  men  iiicrea«e<I  ami  j;nw  wonic ;  and  the  Klo- 
liiin,  not  y«'t  accnstotnr«!  to  tin*  wirk«'<liu'H.s  of  tln'  lu-w  race, 
iMM-aiiir  iiMpatimt,  and  ntlniy  «U'slioyiMl  it.  Only  a  few 
were  saved  from  Uie  universal  deln^^e  ;  and  senreely  had  thi.s 
dn'Mdrii!  tl«HM|  cca.srd,  than  the  wril-known  ancestral  soil  lay 
unrr  more  iK'fore  the  i^raleful  eyes  of  the  preservrd. 

Two  rivers  out  of  four,  tJic  Knphrates  and  Ti^ri.s,  still 
flowed  in  tln-ir  ImmIs.  Tiie  name  of  tlie  lii-st  n*maiiu'<l  :  the 
Other  seenu'd  to  he  inunted  ont  hy  its  eoin>n'.  Miiniti-r  trace« 
of  pariwlise  were  not  to  l>e  looked  for  after  ho  preat  a  revo- 
lution. 'I'iic  rencwt«!  race  of  man  went  forth  hence  a  Recon<l 
time  :  it  found  «K'casion  to  snsUiin  and  employ  itself  in  all 
8ort8  of  ways,  hut  chiefly  to  j^ather  aroinul  it  lar^e  henls  of 
tame  anim.ds,  and  to  wander  with  theni  in  every  direction. 

'I'his  nuxlr  of  life,  oh  well  lus  tin»  increiuse  o(  the  families, 
Hoon  com|H'lh'<l  the  iH'opU«  to  disperse.  They  could  not  at 
(»nee  resolve  to  let  their  relatives  and  friends  j^o  forever: 
they  hit  u|>on  the  thon;;ht  of  hnildin^X  h  lofty  tower,  which 
Khould  sIm>w  them  the  way  hack  from  the  far  distance.  Hut 
this  attempt,  like  their  flrst  endeavor,  nii8carrii><l.  They 
could  not  l)e  at  the  same  time  happy  and  wis*',  lunneroufl 
and  united,  'i'he  Klohim  confounded  their  minds  ;  the  huild- 
in^  remained  initinished  ;  the  men  were  disiH.'i"Ho<l ;  tJie  worKl 
was  peopled,  hut  sundered. 

Hut  our  re^anls,  our  interests,  (*ontinue  flxi^X  on  tJieao 
regions.  At  la-st  the  founder  of  a  race  a^jain  p<K»s  fortJi 
from  iien<'e,  and  is  so  fortunat««  as  t«»  stamp  a  distinct  char- 
acter upon  his  desci-ndants,  and  l»y  that  means  t«»  unite  them 
for  all  time  to  come  into  a  ^ivat  nation,  iiitH'paiiihle  tiirou;;U 
all  chan<^es  of   pTace  or  (h'stinv. 

From  the  Kuphrates,  Aluaham.  not  without  divine  jfuiil- 
ance,  wandeix  towartls  the  west.  The  desiTt  opfHvses  no 
invineihle  harrier  to  his  march.  He  attaiius  the  .Ionian, 
passes  over  its  waters,  and  spreads  himself  over  the  fair 
southern  re«;ii>nH  of  l*alestine.  'I'his  land  was  nlitaily  cxvu- 
pied,  and  tol«>ral>ly  well  inhahit«(l.  Mountains,  not  extremely 
hi^h,  hut  rocky  and  harren,  were  scvchmI  hy  many  watennl 
vales  favorahle  t*)  cultivation.  Towns.  villa};es.  and  s«»litary 
•ettlemiMit«  lay  H<'att4*red  over  the  plain,  anil  on  the  »lu)>eii 
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of  the  fireat  valley,  the  waters  of  which  are  collected  in 
Jordan.  Thus  inhabited,  thus  tilled,  was  the  land :  but  the 
world  was  still  large  enough  ;  and  the  men  were  not  so  cir- 
cumspect, necessitous,  and  active,  as  to  usurp  at  once  the 
wliolo  adjacent  country.  Between  their  possessions  were 
extended  large  spaces,  in  which  grazing  herds  could  freely 
move  in  every  direction.  In  one  of  these  spaces  Abraham 
resides ;  his  brother  Lot  is  near  him :  but  they  cannot  long 
remain  in  such  places.  The  very  condition  of  a  land,  the 
population  of  which  is  now  increasing,  now  decreasing,  and 
the  productions  of  which  are  never  kept  in  equilibrium  with 
the  wants,  produces  unexpectedly  a  famine  ;  and  the  stranger 
suffers  alike  with  the  native,  whose  own  support  he  has 
rendered  difficult  by  his  accidental  presence.  The  two  Chal- 
dean brothers  move  onward  to  Egypt ;  and  thus  is  traced 
out  for  us  the  theatre  on  which,  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
the  most  important  events  of  the  world  were  to  be  enacted. 
From  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Nile,  we  see  the  earth  peopled ;  and  this  space  also  is 
traversed  by  a  well-known,  heaven-beloved  man,  who  has 
already  become  worthy  to  us,  moving  to  and  fro  with  his 
goods  and  cattle,  and,  in  a  short  time,  abundantly  increasing 
them.  The  brothers  return  :  but,  taught  by  the  distress  they 
have  endured,  they  determine  to  part.  Both,  indeed,  tarry 
in  Southern  Canaan  ;  but  while  Abraham  remains  at  Hebron, 
near  the  wood  of  Mamre,  Lot  departs  for  the  valley  of 
Siddim,  which,  if  our  imagination  is  bold  enough  to  give 
Jordan  a  subterranean  outlet,  so  that,  in  place  of  the  present 
Dead  Sea,  we  should  have  dry  ground,  can  and  must  appear 
like  a  second  Paradise,  — a  conjecture  all  the  more  probable, 
Ixicause  the  residents  about  there,  notorious  for  effeminacy 
and  wickedness,  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  led  an  easy  and 
luxurious  life.     Lot  lives  among  them,  but  apart. 

But  Hebron  and  the  wood  of  Mamre  appear  to  ns  as  the 
im[)ortant  place  where  the  Lord  speaks  with  Abraham,  and 
promises  him  all  the  land  as  far  as  his  eye  can  reach  in  four 
directions.  From  these  quiet  distiicts,  from  these  shepherd- 
tril>es,  wlio  can  associate  with  celestials,  entertain  them  as 
guests,  and  hold  many  conversations  with  tliem,  we  are  com- 
pj'lh'd  to  turn  our  glance  once  more  towards  the  East,  and 
to  think  of  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  world,  which, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps,  may  have  been  like  that  of  Canaan. 

Families  Iiold  together:  they  unite,  and  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  tribes  ia  determined  by  the  locality  which  they  have 
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nppropriutrd  or  appropri:it<'.  On  tlio  inoimtains  \vlii«li  Kfiul 
ilinvii  lliiir  walfift  to  Ihu  Tij^ris,  wv  (iiid  wurliki-  populutioiiü, 
wIjo  even  lliU8  early  foruHlwulow  tlionc*  worl(l-('on«|mTor»  ami 
world-niU'iH,  and  in  a  carnpaiifn,  |>nHlii:iou.s  for  llms««  tiinos, 
^ivr  \ia  a  prt'liuU*  of  fuliur  acliii-x rinriiU.  (lii'dor  Laoincr, 
king  of  Klain,  lias  alr(>ady  a  niiglity  intlneiicc  over  lii.s  allies. 
Ilr  n-ij^ns  a  lon«^  wliilr  ;  for  Ivvflvi*  veal's  lu-fon-  Alualiain'rt 
arrival  in  Canaan,  \\v  had  made  all  the  iN'oplc  trilmtary  to 
him  as  far  as  the  Jordan.  Tlu-y  nvollid  at  last,  and  the 
allies  ecpiippcd  for  war.  We  find  tln'in  nnawares  npon  a 
ronte  by  which,  prohahly,  Ahrahan»  also  reached  Can.ian. 
The  |KM)ple  on  the  left  and  lower  side  of  the  .lordan  were 
BiilMliied.  Chedor  Laoiner  directs  his  march  sonthwards 
towards  the  people  of  the  Desert  :  then,  wendin;;  north,  he 
smites  the  Anialekitt-s  ;  and.  when  lie  has  also  overcome  the 
Ainorili'H,  he  rcneheH  Canaan,  falls  u|M>n  the  kin^s  of  the 
valh'V  of  Siddim,  smites  an<l  scatters  them,  and  marches 
with  i^reat  s|H»il  up  the  .Jordan,  in  (jnli-r  to  ext4'n<l  his  con- 
quests jLs  far  as  Li-hanon. 

Amon«;  the  captives,  des|K»ili'd,  and  <lra;:<^ed  ai«)n«^  willi 
their  property,  is  Lot,  who  shares  the  fate  of  the  coiuitry  in 
which  he  lives  a  ^uent.  Ahraham  learns  thi.s,  and  here  at 
once  we  Kehold  the  patriarch  a  warrior  an<l  Ih'Io.  He  hur- 
rii'dly  ^athei»  his  servants,  divides  them  inl<j  troops,  attacks 
and  falls  u|M)n  the  lugirage  of  lHK)ty,  confuses  the  vietore, 
who  could  not  suspect  another  i'nemy  in  the  rear,  and  luings 
back  his  brother  and  his  go«Mls,  with  a  gn-at  deal  more  Ih?- 
longing  to  the  eompiered  kings.  Abraham,  by  means  of 
tliis  brief  contest,  ac(piiri'S,  as  it  were,  the  whole  land.  To 
the  inhal>itants  he  appeal's  :ls  a  protector,  savior,  and,  by 
his  disintiiesU'dness,  a  king,  (irat^'fully  the  kings  of  the 
valley  receive  him  ;  Melchisedek,  the  king  an<l  priest,  w  ilh 
bh'ssirji^s. 

Now  the  prophecies  of  an  endle.ss  |M>sterity  are  renewe<l : 
nay,  they  take  a  widiT  and  wider  m-oiK'.  From  the  wateii» 
of  the  Kujihrates  to  the  riviT  of  Kgypt  all  the  lands  are 
I)n)misid  him,  but  yi*t  tlu-re  seems  a  dilliculty  with  res|H»ct 
to  hJM  next  heii-s.  II(>  is  eighty  year»  of  uge,  and  lia^  no 
sou.  Sarai,  Kss  trusting  in  tlu'  heaxt-nly  jM»wers  than  he, 
becomes  impatient  :  she  desires,  after  the  Oriental  fa.*«hi<>n, 
to  havi*  a  descendant,  by  means  of  her  nmid.  lUit  no  »uMiner 
is  llagar  given  up  to  the  master  of  th«>  house,  no  sooner  irt 
there  hope  uf  a  sou,  than  disseusinns  arise.  'I'lu«  wife  treatu 
her  own  de^H'ndant   ill   enough,  and    Ilagtu*  Hies  to  tH*i*k  u 
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liappior  position  among  other  tribes.  She  returns,  not  with- 
out a  higher  intimation,  and  Ishmael  is  born. 

Abraliam  is  now  ninety-nine  years  old,  and  the  promises 
of  a  nnmei-ons  posterity  are  constantly  repeated ;  so  that,  in 
the  end,  the  pair  regard  them  as  ridicnlous.  And  yet  Sarai 
becomes  at  last  pregnant,  and  brings  forth  a  son,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Isaac  is  given. 

History,  for  the  most  part,  rests  upon  the  legitimate  propa- 
i^atiou  of  the  human  race.  The  most  important  events  of 
the  world  require  to  be  traced  to  the  secrets  of  families,  and 
thus  the  marriages  of  the  patriarchs  give  occasion  for  peculiar 
considerations.  It  is  as  if  the  Divinity,  who  loves  to  guide 
the  destiny  of  mankind,  wished  to  prefigure  here  connubial 
events  of  every  kind.  Abraham,  so  long  united  by  childless 
marriage  to  a  beautiful  woman  whom  many  coveted,  finds 
himself,  in  his  hundredth  year,  the  husband  of  two  women, 
the  father  of  two  sons  ;  and  at  this  moment  his  domestic 
peace  is  broken.  Two  women,  and  two  sons  by  different 
mothers,  cannot  possibly  agree.  The  party  less  favored  by 
law,  usage,  and  opinion  must  yield.  Abraham  must  sacrifice 
his  attachment  to  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  Both  are  dismissed  ; 
and  Hagar  is  compelled  now,  against  her  will,  to  go  upon  a 
road  which  she  once  took  in  voluntary  flight,  at  first,  it 
seems,  to  the  destruction  of  herself  and  child  ;  but  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  who  had  before  sent  her  back,  now  rescues  her 
again,  that  Ishmael  also  may  become  a  great  people,  and 
that  the  most  improbable  of  all  promises  may  be  fulfilled 
beyond  its  limits. 

Two  parents  in  advanced  years,  and  one  son  of  their  old 
age  —  here,  at  last,  one  might  expect  domestic  quiet  and 
earthly  happiness.  By  no  means.  Heaven  is  yet  preparing 
tiie  heaviest  trial  for  the  patriarch.  But  of  this  we  cannot 
sjKiak  without  premising  several  considerations. 

If  a  natural  universal  religion  was  to  arise,  and  a  special 
revealed  one  to  be  developed  from  it,  the  countries  in  which 
our  imagination  has  hitherto  lingered,  the  mode  of  life,  the 
lace  of  men,  were  the  fittest  for  the  purpose.  At  least,  we 
do  not  find  in  the  whole  world  any  thing  equally  favorable 
and  encouraging.  Even  to  natural  religion,  if  we  assume 
tliat  it  arose  earlier  in  the  human  mind,  there  pertains  much 
of  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  for  it  rests  upon  the  conviction 
of  an  universal  i)rovidence,  which  conducts  the  order  of 
tlie  world  as  a  whole.  A  particular  religion,  revealed  by 
Heaven  to  this  or  that  people,  carries  with  it  the  belief  in 
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o  spcfial  providcnc'o,  which  ihr  Oiviiir  iWin;;  vouchsafoH  to 
ctM'taiiJ  fuvond  inrii,  families,  races,  ami  iK'<n»le.  This 
fuith  HctriiiH  to  (U>vrh)|)  it.s(>lf  witli  (lilllciilty  from  rnan'H  inward 
nature.  It  rc'<iuiru8  tradition,  unugis  and  the  warrant  of  a 
primitive  time. 

IJeaiilifiii  is  it,  tiiereforo,  that  the  Isnielitish  tradition  rep- 
resents tiie  very  Hi"st  njeii  wlio  conllde  in  tiiis  paiticnhir 
proviiU'iice  as  lieroes  of  faith,  followin«^  all  the  commandH 
of  that  hij^h  Hein^jj  on  whom  they  acknowledire  tliemselvea 
deiH-ndeiit,  just  as  Mindly  as,  nndistnrl»ed  hy  dnnbts,  they  are 
nnwearie<l  in  awailin«;  liie  later  fuHilmentw  of  his  promises. 

As  a  particular  revealed  reli<^ion  n'st-s  n|N>n  the  idea  thai 
one  man  may  Iw  more  favore«!  by  Heaven  than  another,  .so 
it  also  arises  pre-eminently  from  the  separation  of  el.nsse». 
The  lirst  men  appeared  clos<ly  allied,  luit  their  empl<»y- 
ment«  soon  divide«!  them.  The  hnnter  wa.s  the  freest  of  all  : 
from  him  was  devcl«»j)ed  the  warrior  and  the  rnlcr.  TImse 
who  tille«!  the  licld  hound  liiemselves  to  the  soil,  ere<'ted 
(Uvellinj^H  and  barns  to  preserve  what  they  liad  «gained,  and 
could  estimate  theniselves  pretty  hi'jhly,  because  tJM'ir  con- 
dition promised  durability  an<l  security.  The  herdsman  in 
his  iM)sition  seeme«!  to  have  ne(|uired  the  most  unlN>nnd(Hl 
condition  and  unlimited  property.  The  increase  of  herds 
prtK-ecded  without  eml,  and  the  space  which  w:is  to  sup|K)rt 
them  widened  itself  on  all  si«les.  'I'hese  three  classes  seemed 
from  the  very  tirst  to  have  regarded  ea<h  other  with  di>liko 
and  conti'iupt;  and  as  the  herdsman  was  an  alnunination  to 
the  townsman,  ho  did  he  in  turn  separate  from  the  other. 
The  hunters  vanish  from  our  sij^lit  among  the  hills,  and  re- 
appear only  as  eon<|Ueroi's. 

I'he  patriarchs  belon|^e«l  to  the  sheplienl  class.  Their 
nnmner  (»f  lifi'  upon  tlu*  ocean  of  deserts  and  pastuivs  gave 
breadth  and  freedom  to  their  miixls  ;  the  vault  of  heaven, 
undi'r  which  they  dwelt,  with  all  its  ni<ihtly  stars,  elevated 
their  feelini^s;  und  they,  moi\>  than  the  active,  skilfnl  hnnUs- 
man,  or  the  secure,  careful,  householdin^  husbandman,  hnd 
need  of  the  inunovaliU*  faith  that  a  (hm|  \Milkcd  bcnide 
them,  visited  them,  cnriHl  for  them,  ^nidisl  and  Have<l  them. 

We  art'  e<»mpelhMl  to  make  another  retlectitm  in  passin»j  to 
tlu>  rest  of  the  history.  Humane,  bt^autiful,  und  ehecrin*^  aa 
the  religion  of  tlu'  patrianhs  apiH'urs,  yet  traits  of  s^iva^re» 
ness  and  cruelty  run  thionuh  it,  out  of  which  man  may 
emerge,  or  into  which  he  may  a^ain  l»e  sunk. 

Tliut  hatreil  shonUl  sivk  to  ap|K'tuio  itüi'lf  by  tlio  bluiHl,  by 
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the  death,  of  the  conquered  enemy,  is  natural ;  that  men 
conchided  a  peace  upon  the  battle-field  among  the  ranks  of 
the  slain  may  easily  be  conceived ;  that  they  should  in  like 
manner  think  to  give  validity  to  a  contract  by  slain  animals, 
follows  from  the  preceding.  The  notion  also  that  slain  crea- 
tures could  attract,  propitiate,  and  gain  over  the  gods, 
whom  thev  always  looked  upon  as  partisans,  either  oppo- 
nents or  allies,  is  likewise  not  at  all  surprising.  But  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  sacrifices,  and  consider  the  way 
in  which  they  were  offered  in  that  primitive  time,  we  find 
a  singular,  and,  to  our  notions,  altogether  repugnant,  cus- 
tom, probably  derived  from  the  usages  of  war;  viz.,  that 
the  sacrificed  animals  of  every  kind,  and  whatever  number 
was  devoted,  had  to  be  hewn  in  two  halves,  and  laid  out 
on  two  sides :  so  that  in  the  space  between  them  were  those 
who  wished  to  make  a  covenant  with  the  Deit3\ 

Another  dreadful  feature  wonderfull}^  and  portentously 
pervades  that  fair  world  ;  namely,  that  whatever  had  been 
consecrated  or  vowed  must  die.  This  also  was  probably  a 
usage  of  war  transferred  to  peace.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city 
which  forcibly  defends  itself  are  threatened  with  such  a  vow  : 
it  is  taken  by  storm  or  otherwise.  Nothing  is  left  alive  ; 
men  never :  and  often  women,  children,  and  even  cattle, 
share  a  similar  fate.  Such  sacrifices  are  rashly  and  supersti- 
tiously  and  with  more  or  less  distinctness  promised  to  the 
gods  ;  and  those  whom  the  votary  would  willingly  spare,  even 
his  nearest  of  kin,  his  own  children,  may  thus  bleed,  the 
exi)iatory  victims  of  such  a  delusion. 

In  the  mild  and  trul}'  patriarchal  character  of  Abraham, 
such  a  savage  kind  of  worship  could  not  arise  ;  but  the  God- 
head,^ which  often,  to  tempt  us,  seems  to  put  forth  those 
qualities  which  man  is  inclined  to  assign  to  it,  imposes  a 
monstrous  task  ui)on  him.  He  must  offer  up  his  son  as 
a  pledge  of  the  new  covenant,  and,  if  he  follows  the  usage, 
not  only  kill  and  burn  him,  but  cut  him  in  two,  and  await 
between  the  smoking  entrails  a  new  promise  from  the  benig- 
nant Deity.  Abraham,  blindly  and  without  lingering,  pre- 
l)are8  to  execute  the  command :  to  Heaven  the  will  is  suflfi- 
cicnt.  Abraham's  trials  are  now  at  an  end,  for  they  could 
not  })e  carried  farther.  But  Sarai  dies,  and  this  gives  Abra- 
luun  an  opi^ortuuity  for  taking  typical  possession  of  the  land 

'  It  dhoiilrl  be  obHorvc-d,  that  in  Uiis  biblical  narrative,  when  we  have  used  the  ex- 
preni-ion..,  "  Deity,"  '•  (Jodbead,"  or  "Divinity,"  Goethe  geuerally  baa  "  die  Gutter," 
or  "thcUodB."  —  TuANs  j>  b  j 
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of  (iinuan.  II«.*  r('(|uin'H  a  gnivf,  nnd  tliis  is  tho  first  time 
}i(>  1(hjUs  out  for  n  poHseHsioii  in  tliis  euilli.  He  liad  lirfoi-n 
this  |)rol>:il»ly  .soii;4lit  out  ji  tw<»f<»I«l  viiw.  l»y  tin*  gmvi*  »f 
Mumn«.  This  \w  punlKuscs,  willi  tiic  udjm'ciit  fii'l«!  ;  and  the 
Ic^aT  form  wliicli  he  ohservos  on  the  cx-caKion  Hhows  how 
iMi|M»itaijt  this  possession  is  to  him.  Indee«!,  it  was  tnore  so, 
|)iMhaps,  tlian  lie  himself  HnpiH)sed  :  for  tliere  he,  his  »on.s 
an<l  his  grandsons,  were  to  rest ;  and  hy  this  ineanH  the  prrix- 
iiiiale  tith'  to  the  wiioh*  hind,  as  well  as  the  cverla^tinj? 
desire  of  his  |)o.st4'rity  to  gather  themselves  there,  wa.s  most 
properly  ^roundecl. 

Krom  this  tiiiu;  forth  the  manifold  ineidents  of  tlie  family 
life  hecomc  varied.  Ahraham  still  ke<"ps  stiictly  apart  fmm 
tlie  inhabitants;  and  Uioii^^h  Ishmael,  the  son  of  an  K::vplian 
woman,  has  marritMl  a  dan<^hterof  that  land,  Isaac  is  obliged 
to  wed  a  kinswoman  of  e<|nal  birth  with  hinjself. 

Abraham  despatches  his  servant  to  Mesn|M)tamia,  to  the 
relatives  whom  lie  had  left  iH'hind  there.  The  prudent  Klc- 
azer  arrives  unknown,  an<l.  in  order  to  take  Imnu'  the  ri;^dit 
l»ri<le,  tiii's  the  rra«line.ss  to  .serve  of  the  ^^irls  at  the  wrll. 
lie  asks  to  In»  permitt<'d  to  <lrink  ;  and  Kel)ceen,  unaske<l, 
wat«'rs  his  camels  also.  l\v  ^ivrs  lu-r  presents.  In*  dcmantls 
her  in  marria;^«',  and  his  suit  is  not  rejected,  lie  conducts 
her  to  the  home  of  his  lord,  and  she  is  we<kled  to  Isaae.  In 
this  ease,  too,  issue  has  to  be  lonsj;  ex|KM-ted.  Rcbe<"ca  i.s 
not  blessed  until  after  some  years  of  probation  ;  and  the 
Käme  (lincord«  which,  in  Abraham's  double  marriage,  arono 
throu;^h  two  mothers,  here  proci-eds  from  one.  Two  bo\s 
of  opposite  chaiaclcrs  wrestle  already  in  their  mother's 
womb.  They  eomc  to  light,  the  elder  lively  and  vigorous, 
the  younger  gentle  ami  piiident.  Tlu-  former  b(>comes  the 
father's,  the  latttr  the  nu»llu'r's,  favorite.  The  strife  for 
precedi'iice,  which  b«'gins  even  at  birth,  is  over  going  on. 
lisau  is  (piiet  and  indilTerent  as  to  the  birthright  whi<h  fate 
has  given  him  :  .lacob  never  forgets  th.at  his  bn>lher  foreinl 
him  back.  Watching  every  op|K)rtunity  t>f  gaining  the  de- 
sirabK'  piivih'ge.  In*  buys  the  birthright  of  his  brother,  and 
th'frauds  him  «»f  their  father's  blessing.  Ksau  is  indignant, 
and  vows  his  brother's  death  :  .lai-ob  Mees  ti»  seek  his  fnrtune 
in  the  land  of  his  fon'fathei"S. 

Now.  for  tin*  first  lime,  in  so  noble  a  familv  .«ipiK'ars  a 
member  who  has  no  scruple  in  attaining  by  prudence  autl 
cunning  the  advantages  which  natuix'  and  cirrnmsljinees 
have  denied  him.     It   has  often  enough  been  remaikeil  ami 
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expressed,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  no  means  intend 
to  set  up  any  of  the  patriarchs  and  other  divinel}'  favored 
men  as  models  of  virtue.  They,  too,  are  persons  of  the 
most  different  characters,  with  many  defects  and  faihngs. 
But  there  is  one  leading  trait,  in  which  none  of  these  men 
after  God's  own  heart  can  be  wanting;  that  is,  unshaken 
faith  that  God  has  them  and  their  families  in  his  special 
keei)ing. 

General,  natural  religion,  properly  speaking,  requires  no 
faith  ;  for  the  persuasion  that  a  great  producing,  regulating, 
and  conducting  Being  conceals  himself,  as  it  were,  behind 
Nature,  to  make  himself  comprehensible  to  us  —  such  a  con- 
viction forces  itself  upon  every  one.  Nay,  if  we  for  a  mo- 
meut  let  drop  this  thread,  which  conducts  us  through  life,  it 
may  be  immediately  and  everywhere  resumed.  But  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  a  special  religion,  which  announces  to  us  that 
this  Great  Beiug  distinctly  and  pre-eminently  interests  him- 
self for  one  individual,  one  family,  one  people,  one  country. 
This  religion  is  founded  on  faith,  which  must  be  immovable 
if  it  would  not  be  instantly  destroyed.  Every  doubt  of 
such  a  religion  is  fatal  to  it.  One  may  return  to  conviction, 
but  not  to  faith.  Hence  the  endless  probation,  the  delay  in 
the  fuUihnent  of  so  often  repeated  promises,  by  which  the 
capacity  for  faith  in  those  ancestors  is  set  in  the  clearest 
light. 

It  is  in  this  faith  also  that  Jacob  begins  his  expedition ; 
and  if,  by  his  craft  and  deceit,  he  has  not  gained  our  ö.ffec- 
tions,  he  wius  them  by  his  lasting  and  inviolable  love  for 
Kachel,  whom  he  himself  wooes  on  the  instant,  as  P^leazar 
had  courted  Rebecca  for  his  father.  In  him  the  promise  of 
a  countless  people  was  first  to  be  fully  unfolded :  he  was  to 
see  many  sons  around  him,  but  through  them  and  their 
moth(?rs  was  to  endure  manifold  sorrows  of  heart. 

Seven  years  he  serves  for  his  beloved,  without  impatience 
and  witliout  wavering.  His  father-in-law,  crafty  like  him- 
self, and  disposed,  like  him,  to  consider  legitimate  this 
means  to  an  end,  deceives  him,  and  so  repays  him  for  what 
he  lias  done  to  his  brother.  Jacob  finds  in  his  arms  a  wife 
whom  he  does  not  love.  Laban,  indeed,  endeavors  to  ap- 
pease him,  by  giving  him  his  beloved  also  after  a  short  time, 
and  this  but  on  the  condition  of  seven  years  of  further  ser- 
vice. Vexation  arises  out  of  vexation.  The  wife  he  does 
not  love  is  fruitful :  the  beloved  one  bears  no  children.  The 
latter,  like  Sarai,  desires  to  become  a  mother  through  her 
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liatidnifiidon  :  the  fonnor  j^idjjo«  hor  even  till»  ftflvnntajfc. 
Slir  also  piM'sriits  lirr  lniHl>ainl  with  ji  iii:ii<l,  Imt  tin*  pMwl 
jcitiiarcli  is  now  tlu*  most  troiihU-d  man  in  tlir  woiM.  He 
lias  four  woinni,  (liildien  by  three,  nncl  none  from  her  ho 
lov«'H.  Finally  she  also  is  favon-d  ;  and  Jos«'|)h  comos  into 
the  world,  llu'  hitf  fruit  of  tlu'  most  passionate  attachment, 
.lacoh'»  fonrt<?en  years  of  8er>'ice  are  over;  but  Lal»an  is 
iinwillinfj  to  part  with  him,  his  chirf  and  most  trusty  nrr- 
vant.  1  hey  cuter  into  a  new  compact,  and  }M)rtion  tlio 
Hocks  between  them.  La))an  retains  tlie  white  ones,  a.s  mosi 
numerous  :  .Jacob  has  to  put  up  with  tlie  spotted  ones,  as 
the  mere  refuse.  IJut  he  is  al»le  here,  Ux),  to  secure  his  own 
advantajxe:  and  as  by  a  paltry  mess  (of  jxittaff**)  he  had 
procured  the  birthri;^ht,  and,  by  a  «listrnise,  his  father's  bless- 
iu<5,  lu'  manaiies  by  art  and  sympathy  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  bestand  lari^est  part  of  the  henls  ;  aiul  on  this 
8i<b'  also  he  Im-coujcs  the  truly  worthy  proj^enitor  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  a  model  Utv  his  (h'scMMidants.  Lal>an  and 
his  househohl  remark  the  result,  if  not  the  stratajjem.  V«'xa- 
tion  ensues:  tiacob  tlees  with  his  family  and  j^cmmIs,  and 
partly  by  fortime,  |)artly  by  cunnini;.  ««scapes  the  pursuit  <»f 
Labau.  Rachel  is  now  about  to  present  him  anotlu-r  son, 
l)ut  dies  in  the  travail ;  lienjamin,  the  child  of  sorrow,  sur- 
vives her;  Imt  the  aifed  father  is  to  evperience  a  still 
greater  sorrow  from  the  apparent  loss  of  his  sou  .b)seph. 

Perhaps  sfime  one  may  a--k  \\liy  I  have  so  circumstnuiially 
n;iriated  histoiies  so  universally  known,  and  so  often  re- 
peated and  explained.  I^'t  the  incpiirer  be  satisfied  with 
the  answer,  that  I  c<miI<1  in  no  other  way  exhibit  lu»w.  with 
U)y  life  full  of  diversion,  and  with  my  «lesullory  education, 
I  <'oncentrated  my  mind  and  feelin<;s  in  quiet  action  on  ono 
point  ;  that  I  was  able  in  no  other  way  t«»  depict  tlie  peace 
that  prevailed  about  nu',  even  when  all  witlmul  was  so  wild 
and  stran^^e.  When  an  ever  busy  ima;;inatioii,  of  which  that 
tale  uuiy  bear  witness,  led  me  hither  and  thithi'r;  when  the 
nu'dley  of  fable  au<l  history,  mytholoj^y  and  relij^ion,  threat- 
ened to  lH»wilder  me,  —  I  liked  to  lakt*  n»fu>je  in  those  Oriental 
regions,  to  plun;^e  into  the  Ib'st  lMM»ks  of  Mosrs,  and  to  liiul 
niyself  there,  ami<l  the  scattered  shephenl-trib«  s,  at  the  wime 
time  in  the  i^ieatest  solitud«*  and  the  «greatest  society. 

These  family  scenes,  befove  they  weit»  to  lose  themselves 
in  a  history  of  the  .lewish  nation,  show  us  now,  in  it»ncln- 
hiou,  a  form  by  which  the  hopis  and  fanriis  of  the  youm;  in 
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prii-tioulai-  are  agreeably  excited,  —  Joseph,  the  child  of  the 
most  passionate  wedded  love.  He  seems  to  us  tranquil  and 
clear,  and  predicts  to  himself  the  advantages  which  are  to 
elevate  him  above  his  family.  Cast  into  misfortune  by  his 
brothers,  he  remains  steadfast  and  upright  in  slavery,  re- 
sists the  most  dangerous  temptations,  rescues  himself  by 
prophecy^,  and  is  elevated  according  to  his  deserts  to  high 
honoi-s.  'He  shows  himself  first  serviceable  and  useful  to 
a  great  kingdom,  then  to  his  own  kindred.  He  is  like  his 
an^'estor  Abraham  in  repose  and  greatness,  his  grandfather 
Isaac  in  silence  and  devotedness.  The  talent  for  traffic, 
inherited  from  his  father,  he  exercises  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  no  longer  flocks  which  are  gained  for  himself  from  a 
father-in-law,  but  nations,  with  all  their  possessions,  which 
he  knows  how  to  purchase  for  a  king.  Extremely  graceful 
is  this  natural  story,  only  it  appears  too  short ;  and  one  feels 
called  upon  to  paint  it  in  detail. 

ISuch  a  fiUing-up  of  biblical  characters  and  events  given 
only  in  outline,  was  no  longer  strange  to  the  Germans.  The 
personages  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  had  re- 
ceive<^l  through  Klopstock  a  tender  and  affectionate  nature, 
highly  pleasing  to  the  boy,  as  well  as  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Of  Bodmer's  efforts  in  this  line,  little  or  noth- 
ing came  to  him;  but  "Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,"  by 
Moser,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  young  heart.  In 
that  work,  a  right-minded  man  of  business,  and  courtier, 
arrives  at  high  honors  through  manifold  tribulations  ;  and 
the  piety  for  which  they  threatened  to  destroy  him  became, 
early  and  late,  his  sword  and  buckler.  It  had  long  seemed 
to  me- desirable  to  work  out  the  history  of  Joseph;  but  I 
could  not  get  on  with  the  form,  particularly  as  I  was  con- 
v<'rsant  with  no  kind  of  versification  which  would  have  been 
adapted  to  such  a  work.  But  now  I  found  a  treatment  of 
it  in  prose  very  suitable,  and  I  applied  all  my  strength  to 
its  execution.  I  now  endeavored  to  discriminate  and  paint 
the  characters,  and,  by  the  interpolation  of  incidents  and 
ei)isodes,  to  make  the  old  simple  histoiy  a  new  and  inde- 
penrlcnt  work.  I  did  not  consider,  what,  indeed,  youth 
cunnot  consider,  that  subject-matter  was  necessary  to  such 
a  desij^n,  and  that  this  could  only  arise  by  the  perceptions 
of  expeiience.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  represented  to  my- 
self all  tii(!  incidents  down  to  the  minutest  details,  and  nar- 
rated them  accurately  to  myself  in  their  succession. 

What   greatly   lightened    this    labor  was    a    circumstance 
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which  throfitcnofl  to  rotulcr  tfiis  work.  nw\  my  aiithoi***!ilp  in 
{^Miit'iiil,  ('xctMMlinj^Iy  voliimiiioiirt.  A  w«ll  j^ift«*«!  yMiiuj^  man. 
who,  however,  had  l)ecoine  iinlKrile  from  over-exertion  ami 
roiicrif,  residrd  as  a  ward  in  my  father's  hous«»,  liv«««!  «piirtlv 
with  the  family,  and,  if  allowed  to  «^o  on  in  his  n^niil  wav. 
waH  eontentt'd  and  aj^reeable.  lie  ha<l,  with  j^reat  care,  writ- 
ten ont  notes  of  his  arademiral  eonrsr.  and  :ic«jnire«l  a  rapid. 
h'LTihlr  hand.  11»*  likfd  to  employ  himself  in  writinj^  U-lti-r 
than  in  any  thinj^  else,  and  wa-s  pleaHeil  when  Homethin^  was 
givt-n  him  to  copy  ;  hnt  still  m<)n'  when  he  was  dict.-itid  to. 
iKManse  he  then  fi'lt  carried  l>ack  to  his  happy  academical 
yeai*8.  To  my  father,  who  was  not  cx|)e<litious  in  writing, 
and  whose  (Icrman  lctt<'i"s  were  snjall  and  trcnmlons,  nothing 
«'onld  he  more  desirable  ;  and  he  wa.s  conseipiently  aei-us- 
tomed,  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  and  other  business,  to  dio 
tatc  for  some  houi*s  a  day  to  this  yonn^  man.  I  found  it 
no  less  convenient,  during  the  intervals,  to  see  all  that 
passed  thronj^h  my  head  fixed  u|M»n  pajRT  by  the  hand  of 
anollur  ;  and  my  natural  ;;ift  of  feelin;;  and  imitation  j^rew 
with  the  facility  of  cat<hin;i  up  and  presrrvinj^. 

As  yet,  I  had  not  nndcrlaken  any  work  so  larjje  as  that 
itiblical  prose-epic.  'I'he  times  were  tolenibly  quiet,  and 
nothin«4  re<"alhMl  my  imagination  from  l*alestine  and  Kjxypt. 
Thu.s  my  manuscripts  swcllecl  more  and  more  every  day,  a.s 
the  |KK'm,  which  I  recited  to  mysidf,  as  it  were,  in  the  air, 
stretched  alon<4  the  paper;  and  only  a  few  pages  from  time 
to  time  neede«!  to  be  re-written. 

\\  lit  II  the  work  was  done,  —  for,  to  my  own  astonishment. 
it  really  came  to  an  end,  —  I  refli-cted,  that  fn»m  ft»rmer  years 
many  poems  were  extant,  which  did  m>t  even  now  ap|H-ar  to 
me  utterly  despicable,  and  which,  if  written  t«»j:ether  in  the 
sanu'  size  with  ".loseph,"  would  make  a  very  neat  quarto,  to 
which  the  title  "  Mi>^cellaneous  l\»enm**  nji^ht  be  j»iven. 
1  was  pleased  with  this,  as  it  pive  me  an  opportunity  of 
(juietly  imitatin«i  well-kr>own  and  celebrated  aulhoi^.  I  had 
coujposcd  a  j^ood  number  of  so-calleil  Anacreontic  piM-ms. 
which,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the  metiv,  and  the 
lij^htm-ss  of  the  subje<'t,  llowed  forth  readily  enou;^!».  Ibil 
these  I  coulil  not  well  take,  as  tlii-y  were  not  in  rhyme  ;  and 
my  «lesire  U'fore  all  thinj^s  was  l*)  slu>w  my  father  S4>methin«4 
that  wouM  please  him.  So  mu«-h  the  moi*e,  theref«»n'.  tlid 
the  spiritual  «mIcs  seem  suitable,  which  I  had  very  zealou««!y 
at(empti>d  in  imitation  of  the  "  Last  .Iud*^ment  "  of  liltas 
Schlej^el.     One  of  these,  written  to  celebrate  the  desivul  o( 
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Christ  into  hell,  received  much  applause  from  my  parents 
unci  friends,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  myself  for 
some  years  afterwards.  The  so-called  texts  of  the  Sunday 
ehurch-nuisic,  which  were  always  to  be  had  printed,  I  studied 
witli  diliirence.  They  were,  indeed,  very  weak  ;  and  I  could 
well  believe  that  my  verses,  of  which  I  had  composed  many 
iu  the  prescribed  manner,  were  equally  worthy  of  being  set 
to  music,  and  performed  for  the  edification  of  the  congre- 
gation. These,  and  many  like  them,  I  had  for  more  than 
a  year  before  copied  with  my  own  hand;  because  through 
this  private  exercise  I  was  released  from  the  copies  of  the 
writing-master.  Now  all  were  corrected  and  put  in  order, 
and  no  great  persuasion  was  needed  to  have  them  neatly 
copied  by  the  young  man  who  was  so  fond  of  writing.  I 
liastened  with  them  to  the  book-binder  :  and  when,  very  soon 
after,  I  handed  the  nice-looking  volume  to  my  father,  he  en- 
couraged me  wdth  peculiar  satisfaction  to  furnish  a  similar 
quarto  every  year ;  w'hich  he  did  with  the  greater  conviction, 
as  I  had  produced  the  whole  in  my  spare  moments  alone. 

Another  circumstance  increased  my  tendency  to  these  theo- 
logical, or,  rather,  biblical,  studies.  The  senior  of  the  min- 
istry, John  Philip  Fresenius,  a  mild  man,  of  handsome, 
agreeable  appearance,  who  w^as  respected  by  his  congrega- 
tion and  the  whole  city  as  an  exemplary  pastor  and  good 
preacher,  but  who,  because  he  stood  forth  against  the  Herrn- 
iiiiters,  was  not  in  the  best  odor  with  the  peculiarly  pious ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  made  himself  famous,  and 
almost  sacred,  with  the  multitude,  by  the  conversion  of  a 
free-thinking  general  who  had  been  mortally  wounded, — 
this  man  died ;  and  his  successor,  Plitt,  a  tall,  handsome, 
dignified  man,  who  brought  from  his  chair  (he  had  been  a 
l)rofe8sor  in  Marburg)  the  gift  of  teaching  rather  than  of 
edifying,  immediately  announced  a  sort  of  religious  course, 
to  which  his  sermons  were  to  be  devoted  in  a  certain  methodi- 
cal connection.  I  had  already,  as  I  was  compelled  to  go  to 
church,  remarked  the  distribution  of  the  subject,  and  could 
now  and  then  show  myself  off  by  a  pretty  complete  recitation 
of  a  sermon.  But  now,  as  much  was  said  in  the  congrega- 
tion, Ixjth  for  and  against  the  new  senior,  and  many  placed 
no  great  confidence  in  his  announced  didactic  sermons,  I 
undertook  \a)  write  them  out  more  carefully  ;  and  I  succeeded 
the  better  from  having  made  smaller  attempts  in  a  seat  very 
conv('ni(;nt  for  hearing,  but  concealed  from  sight.  I  was 
extremely  attentive  and  on  the  alert :  the  moment  he  said 
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Amen,  T  lia.slcn«'«!  fnmi  rhntch,  nii<l  spent  a  ('«»nilr  nf  hours 
ill  liipidly  (liclatin^i  wliat  1  lia<l  üxc«!  in  in}'  ninnory  and  on 
))a|H*i%  »u  that  I  could  hund  in  tiu>  written  Bcnnoii  iM'fore 
diiiiuT.  My  fathtT  was  very  |>nnid  of  tliis  sucmtsh  ;  an<I  llie 
;;<>(>d  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  just  cuuje  in  U)  <liuut*r, 
also  «huii'd  in  the  joy.  Indeed,  this  friend  wau  vci*}'  well 
dispostwl  towai'ds  nie,  because  I  had  made  his  "  Messiah  " 
NO  much  my  own,  that  in  my  repeated  visit«),  paid  to  him 
with  a  view  of  jjettin;;  impressions  of  seals  for  my  collection 
of  eoaUs-of-arms,  I  could  recite  lonj^  paüsages  from  it  till  the 
tears  sto<Hl  in  his  <*yes. 

The  next  Sunday  I  prosecuted  tlie  work  with  equal  zeal; 
and,  as  the  mechanical  part  of  it  maiidy  interested  me,  I  «lid 
not  reflect  upon  what  I  wrote  and  preserved.  Durinjij  the 
first  quarter  these  efTort«  may  have  contiinied  pretty  nunh 
the  same;  hut  as  I  fan<'ied  at  last,  in  my  Hclf-conceit,  that  I 
found  no  particular  enli;zhtenment  as  tf)  tlu'  liihie,  nor  clearer 
iiisii^ht  into  dojjmas,  the  small  vanity  whii-h  wa.s  thus  grati- 
fied seemed  to  me  too  dearly  purchased  for  mc  to  pursue  the 
matter  with  the  same  zeal.  The  Hennf)ns,  once  so  many- 
ii'aved.  ^rew  more  and  more  lean  :  and  before  loni;  I  should 
have  rcliiKpiishi'd  this  lalM)r  altojjether,  if  my  father,  who 
was  a  fast  friend  to  com)»let4'ness,  had  not,  by  words  and 
promises,  induce<l  me  to  pei-severe  till  the  last  Sunday  in 
i'rinity  ;  though,  at  the  conclusion,  scarcely  more  than  the 
t«xt,  the  statement,  and  the  divisions  were  scribbled  on  little 
pieces  of  paper. 

My  father  was  particularly  |>ertinacious  on  this  |>oint  of 
completeness.  What  was  onci'  undeilaken  had  to  be  tin- 
ished,  evi'U  if  tiie  inconvenience,  tedium,  vexation,  nay, 
nselessness,  of  the  tiling  be^un  were  plainly  manifested  in 
the  mean  time.  It  scciiumI  as  if  he  rei^anled  completeness 
as  the  only  t-nd,  and  pei>ieverance  as  the  oidy  virtue.  If  in 
our  family  circh*,  in  the  U>i)\i  winter  eveninj^s,  we  had  l>e«^un 
to  read  a  lK)ok  aloud,  we  were  compelKd  to  finish,  th«>Ui;h 
we  were  all  in  despair  alxmt  it,  and  my  father  himself  was 
the  first  to  yawn.  I  still  renumber  such  a  winter,  when  we 
had  thus  to  work  our  way  through  Hiiwer's  **  History  of  the 
Topes."  It  was  a  terrible  time,  as  little  or  nothing  that 
occurs  in  (H'desiastical  aflairs  (*an  interest  childnMi  ami 
youn^  people.  Still,  with  all  my  innttontion  and  repu^- 
naiu'c,  so  muci)  of  that  rcadiiiL:  renuiine«l  in  my  mind  that  I 
was  able,  in  after  times,  to  take  up  many  tiueads  of  the  nar- 
rative. 
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Amid  all  those  lieterogeneous  occupations  and  labors, 
which  l\)lU)\Yed  each  othei-  so  rapidly  that  one  could  hardly 
reflect  whether  they  were  permissible  and  useful,  my  father 
did  not  lose  si<>ht*^  of  the  main  object.  He  endeavored  to 
direct  my  memory  and  my  talent  for  apprehending  and  com- 
biiiiuir  to  objects  of  jurisprudence,  and  therefore  gave  me 
a  small  book  by  Hopp,  in  the  shape  of  a  catechism,  and 
worked  up  according  to  the  form  and  substance  of  the  insti- 
tutions. I  soon  learned  questions  and  answers  by  heart, 
and  could  represent  the  catechist  as  well  as  the  catechumen ; 
and,  as  in  religious  instruction  at  that  time,  one  of  the  chief 
exercises  was  to  find  passages  in  the  Bible  as  readily  as  pos- 
sible;  so  here  a  similar  acquaintance  with  the  "Corpus 
Juris  "  was  found  necessary,  in  which,  also,  I  soon  became 
completely  versed.  My  father  wished  me  to  go  on,  and  the 
little  "  Struve  "  was  taken  in  hand  ;  but  here  affairs  did  not 
proceed  so  rapidly.  The  form  of  the  work  was  not  so  favor- 
able for  beginners,  that  they  could  help  themselves  on  ;  nor 
was  my  father's  method  of  illustration  so  liberal  as  greatly 
to  interest  me. 

Not  only  by  the  warlike  state  in  which  we  lived  for  some 
years,  but  also  b}'  civil  life  itself,  and  the  perusal  of  history 
and  romances,  was  it  made  clear  to  me  that  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  the  laws  are  silent,  and  give  no  help  to  the 
individual,  who  must  then  see  how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  himself.  We  had  now  reached  the  period  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  routine,  we  were  to  learn,  besides  other  things, 
fencing  and  riding,  that  we  might  guard  our  skins  upon  occa- 
sion, and  present  no  pedantic  appearance  on  horseback.  As 
to  the  first,  the  practice  was  very  agreeable  to  us  ;  for  we 
had  already,  long  ago,  contrived  to  make  broad-swords  out 
of  hazel-sticks,  with  basket-hilts  neatly  woven  of  willow,  to 
})rotect  the  hands.  Now  we  might  get  real  steel  blades,  and 
the  clash  we  made  with  them  was  very  merry. 

There  were  two  fencing-masters  in  the  city  :  an  old,  earnest 
Clennan,  who  went  to  work  in  a  severe  and  solid  style  ;  and  a 
Frenchman,  who  sought  to  gain  his  advantage  by  advancing 
and  retreating,  and  by  light,  fugitive  thrusts,  which  he  always 
accompanied  by  cries.  Opinions  varied  as  to  whose  manner 
was  the  best.  The  little  company  with  which  I  was  to  take 
lessons  sided  with  the  P^renchman  ;  and  we  speedily  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  move  })ackwards  and  forwards,  make 
passes  and  recover,  always  breaking  out  into  the  usual  excla- 
mations.    But   several   of   our   acquaintance   had   gone   to 
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th«"  rirrman  toachrr,  ami  prnctiHoc!  prorisriy  tho  oppf>«ite. 
'l'licsi'  «li.-.tiiict  iiuxlcs  of  Irealin«^  s«»  im|M)rtaiU  an  fxprcis«',  tho 
conviction  of  «'adi  that  his  ina.st«*!' was  ihr  hest.  reallv  cans«-«! 
a  disMciision  ainonfj  the  yoim^  people,  who  were  of  al)Oiit 
th«.'  same  a«;»' :  and  the  fcncinj^-schools  rnTasionod  S4>rion4 
hatth's,  fur  their  was  ahnost  as  nineh  ti<iljtin«'  with  wonU 
as  with  swords  ;  and,  to  (h-eidc  the  matter  in  the  end,  a  trial 
of  skill  hetween  th<'  two  teachers  was  arranp'd,  the  (V)n«e- 
(piences  of  which  I  ni-ed  not  ein  lun^tanlially  descrihe.  Thii 
(ierinan  stoo<l  in  his  |K)sition  like  a  wall,  watcho<l  his  op|)or- 
tiinity,  anil  contrived  to  disaiin  his  opi>onent  over  and  over 
aj^ain  with  his  cut  an<l  thinst.  The  hitter  niaintaine<l  that 
this  mattered  not,  and  proceeded  to  exhaust  the  other's  wind 
])y  his  a«4ilily.  He  fetch<'<|  the  (lernian  sevend  Innires  too, 
which,  however,  if  they  had  Umu  in  eaiiu'st.  wmild  have 
sent  hiu)  into  the  next  world. 

On  the  whole,  nothin;^  was  «hcidcd  nr  improv<d,  <'Xcept 
that  some  went  over  to  onr  c«juntryman,  of  wln>n)  I  was  one. 
lUit  I  had  already  aeipiired  too  innch  from  the  lirst  master; 
and  hence  a  eonsidcrahle  time  elaps»'d  l»ef«»re  the  new  one 
conld  hreak  me  of  it,  who  was  alto^^cther  less  »alislied  with 
us  rene;xi^des  than  with  his  original  pupils. 

With  riding  1  fared  still  worse.  It  hapi)ened  that  they 
Rent  me  t4)  the  course  in  the  autunni,  so  that  I  connneneeil 
in  the  e<M>l  and  damp  season.  Tin»  pe<lantic  treatment  of 
this  noble  art  was  highly  repugnant  to  me.  From  fu-st  to 
last,  the  whole  talk  was  ahout  sitliri^  the  hoi*se  :  and  yet  no 
one  eouhl  say  in  what  a  proper  sitting  consi.sti'<l,  tlu>ugh  all 
<h'pended  on  that ;  for  they  went  to  and  fro  on  the  horse 
without  stirrups.  .Moreover,  the  instruction  si'cmed  c<»n- 
trivrd  «ndv  for  cheatini'  and  di'^iradinj'  the  seh«»lars.  If  one 
forgot  to  hook  or  l(M)H(>n  the  curb-chain,  or  let  Iii8  switch 
fall  down,  or  even  his  hat, — every  driay,  every  misfortune, 
had  to  Ih'  atoned  for  by  mom-y  ;  and  one  was  Ijinghed  at 
into  the  bargain.  This  put  me  in  the  worst  of  Inunors, 
p.irticularly  as  1  found  the  place  (»f  exercise  itself  <piite 
iutolriabh«.  The  wid«-,  »uisty  space,  either  wet  «»r  dusty,  tho 
•Id,  the  mouldy  smell,  all  together  wa«  in  the  highest  degre« 
n^punnant  to  me  ;  .and  since  the  stable-master  always  gave 
the  others  the  best  ami  me  the  worst  horses  to  ride,  —  jht- 
haps  because  they  bribed  him  by  bn>ak fasts  and  other  gift**, 
or  even  by  their  own  cleveriu'SH  ;  nliu't»  lu«  kept  me  wailing, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  slighted  me,  —  I  spent  ihe  in*»si  disagree- 
able  hours  in  an  employment  Unit  ought  to  have  been  Uio 
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most  pleasant  in  the  world.  Najs  the  impression  of  that  time 
and  of  those  circumstances  has  remained  with  me  so  vividly, 
tiiat  altliough  I  afterwards  became  a  passionate  and  daring 
rider,  and  for  days  and  weeks  together  scarcely  got  off  my 
horse,  I  carefully  shunned  covered  riding-courses,  and  at 
least  passed  only  a  few  moments  in  them.  The  case  often 
ha[)pens,  that,  when  the  elements  of  an  exclusive  art  are 
taught  us,  this  is  done  in  a  painful  and  revolting  manner. 
The  conviction  that  this  is  both  wearisome  and  injurious 
has  given  rise,  in  later  times,  to  the  educational  maxim,  that 
the  young  must  be  taught  every  thing  in  an  easy,  cheerful, 
and  agreeable  way :  from  which,  however,  other  evils  and 
disadvantages  have  proceeded. 

"With  the  approach  of  spring,  times  became  again  more 
quiet  with  us ;  and  if  in  earlier  days  I  had  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  city,  its  ecclesiastical,  civil,  public,  and 
private  structures,  and  especially  found  great  delight  in  the 
still  prevailing  antiquities,  I  afterwards  endeavored,  by  means 
of  "  Lersner's  Chronicle,"  and  other  Frankfortian  books  and 
pamphlets  belonging  to  my  father,  to  revive  the  persons  of 
past  times.  This  seemed  to  me  to  be  well  attained  by  great 
attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  times  and  manners  and  of 
distinguished  individuals. 

Among  the  ancient  remains,  that  which,  from  my  child- 
hood, had  been  remarkable  to  me,  was  the  skull  of  a  State 
criminal,  fastened  up  on  the  tower  of  the  bridge,  who,  out 
of  three  or  four,  as  the  naked  iron  spikes  showed,  had,  since 
IGIO,  been  preserved  in  spite  of  the  encroachments  of  time 
and  weather.  Whenever  one  returned  from  Sachsenhausen  to 
Frankfort,  one  had  this  tower  before  one  ;  and  the  skull  was 
dii-ectly  in  view.  As  a  boy,  I  liked  to  hear  related  the  history 
of  these  rebels,  —  Fettmilch  and  his  confederates,  —  how  they 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  the  city,  had 
risen  up  against  it,  plotted  a  mutiny,  plundered  the  Jews' 
quarter,  and  excited  a  fearful  riot,  but  were  at  last  captured, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  a  deputy  of  the  emperor.  After- 
wards I  felt  anxious  to  know  the  most  minute  circumstance, 
and  to  hear  what  sort  of  people  they  were.  When  from  an  old 
contem|K)rary  book,  ornamented  with  wood-cuts,  I  learned, 
tliat,  while*  these  men  had  indeed  been  condemned  to  death, 
many  councillors  had  at  the  same  time  been  deposed,  because 
various  kinds  of  disorder  and  very  much  that  was  unwarrant- 
able WMH  tlien  going  on  ;  wluiu  I  heard  the  nearer  particulars 
iiow  all  took  place,  —  I  pitied  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
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mi^lit  Ito  rcprinl«'«!  ns  HficrificcH  iniul»'  for  a  fiitun*  lutter 
(•oiistiliilion.  I'Or  froru  thai  time  was  dattMl  tin«  rejiulalioii 
which  allows  the  noble  old  house  of  Linipur^,  the  Fraiieii> 
Htciii-liouse,  H|)nin^  from  a  eluh,  Ix'side«  lawyers.  tradf.H- 
])eo|)le,  ami  artisans,  to  take  part  in  a  government,  which, 
completed  by  a  Hystem  of  ballot,  complicated  in  the  Venetian 
fashion,  and  restricted  l)y  the  civil  colleges,  was  called  to 
tlo  ri^^ht,  withont  ac<iniiin;^  any  special  privilege  to  do  wronjf. 

Among  the  tilings  which  excite«!  the  misgivings  of  the  l»oy, 
and  even  of  the  yonth.  was  espi'cially  the  slate  of  the  Ji'wi.sh 
quarter  of  the  city  {Judenstudt),  properly  called  the  .lew 
Street  (Judcnffttsse)  ;  a»  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  a 
single  street,  which  in  early  times  may  have  lu-en  hemme<l 
in  between  the  walls  and  trenches  of  the  town,  as  in  a  prison 
(Ziriiifji'r).  The  closeness,  the  lilth,  the  crowd,  the  accent 
of  an  unpleasant  language,  altogether  made  a  most  dis:igree- 
al»le  impression,  even  if  one  only  looked  in  as  one  pass«'d  the 
gute.  It  was  long  before  I  ventured  in  alone  :  uiu\  I  did  not 
return  there  readily,  when  I  had  once  escajKul  the  importu- 
nities of  so  many  mei^  unwearied  in  demanding  and  otrering 
to  trallic.  At  the  same  time  tlic  old  legends  of  the  crui'lty 
of  the  Jcw8  towards  Christian  children,  which  we  had  seen 
hiilcously  illustrated  in  '' (Jottfried's  Chionicle,"  hovered 
gloomily  before  my  young  mind.  And  allhough  they  were 
thought  better  of  in  mixlern  times,  the  large  caricature,  btill 
to  be  seen,  to  their  disgrace,  on  an  arched  wall  un<ler  the 
)>ridg»'-t<)Wer,  bore  extraordinary  witness  against  them  ;  f«»r 
it  had  beeu  made«  not  through  private  ill-will,  but  by  public 
onler. 

However,  they  still  remained  the  chosen  jKople  of  (iod, 
and  passed,  no  matter  how  it  came  alK>ut,  an  a  memorial  of 
the  most  ancient  times.  Besides,  they  also  were  int'U.  active 
and  obliging  ;  and,  even  to  the  tenacity  with  which  they  eltuig 
to  their  peculiar  customs,  one  could  not  ivfuse  one's  ivsjH'ct. 
The  girls,  moreover,  were  pritty,  and  were  far  fix>m  tlin- 
pleased  when  a  Christian  lad,  meeting  them  on  the  sabbath 
in  the  Fisclu'rfeld,  showed  himself  kindly  and  attentive.  I 
was  consequently  extremely  curi<»us  t»>  lK'<*onje  atnpiaintetl 
with  their  ceremonies.  I  did  not  desist  until  I  had  freipiently 
visited  their  scImmiI,  had  as.sisted  at  a  circumcision  and  a  wetl- 
ding,  and  formed  a  notion  of  the  Feast  of  the  'laUMuai'leM. 
Kvj'rywhere  I  was  well  receive»!,  pleasantly  I'liteiiained.  and 
invited  to  come  again  ;  for  it  was  through  |H'rs«ins  of  inilu* 
ence  that  !  had  Ih'cu  cillier  inticKluiHH!  or  n.H.>onnnended. 
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Thus,  as  a  young  resident  in  a  large  city,  I  was  thrown 
about  from  one  object  to  another ;  and  horrible  scenes  were 
not  wanting  in  the  midst  of  the  municipal  quiet  and  security. 
Sometimes  a  more  or  less  remote  fire  aroused  us  from  our 
domestic  peace  :  sometimes  the  discovery  of  a  great  crime, 
with  its  investigation  and  punishment,  set  the  whole  cit}^  in 
an  uproar  for  many  weeks.  We  were  forced  to  be  witnesses 
of  dirterent  executions  ;  and  it  is  worth  remembering,  that  I 
was  also  once  present  at  the  burning  of  a  book.  The  publi- 
cation was  a  French  comic  romance,  which  indeed  spared  the 
State,  but  not  religion  and  manners.  There  was  really  some- 
thing dreadful  in  seeing  punishment  inflicted  on  a  lifeless 
thing.  The  packages  burst  asunder  in' the  fire,  and  were 
raked  apart  by  an  oven-fork,  to  be  brought  in  closer  contact 
with  the  flames.  It  was  not  long  before  the  kindled  sheets 
were  wafted  about  in  the  air,  and  the  crowd  caught  at  them 
with  eagerness.  Nor  could  we  rest  until  we  had  hunted  up 
a  copy,  while  not  a  few  managed  likewise  to  procure  the 
forbidden  pleasure.  Nay,  if  it  had  been  done  to  give  the 
author  publicity,  he  could  not  himself  have  made  a  more 
effectual  provision. 

But  there  were  also  more  peaceable  inducements  which 
took  me  about  in  every  part  of  the  city.  My  father  had 
early  accustomed  me  to  manage  for  him  his  little  affairs  of 
business.  He  charged  me  particularly  to  stir  up  the  laborers 
whom  he  set  to  work,  as  they  commonl}^  kept  him  waiting 
longer  than  was  proper ;  because  he  wished  every  thing  done 
accurately,  and  was  used  in  the  end  to  lower  the  price  for  a 
promi)t  payment.  In  this  wa}^  I  gained  access  to  all  the 
workshops :  and  as  it  was  natural  to  me  to  enter  into  the 
condition  of  others,  to  feel  every  species  of  human  existence, 
and  sympathize  in  it  with  pleasure,  these  commissions  were 
to  me  the  occasion  of  many  most  delightful  hours ;  and  I 
learned  to  know  every  one's  method  of  proceeding,  and  what 
joy  and  sorrow,  what  advantages  and  hardships,  were  incident 
to  the  indisi)ensable  conditions  of  this  or  that  mode  of  life. 
I  was  thus  brought  nearer  to  tliat  active  class  which  connects 
the  lower  and  upper  classes.  For  if  on  the  one  side  stand 
those  who  are  employed  in  tlie  simple  and  rude  products,  and 
on  the  otiicr  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  something  that  has 
Ixicn  already  worked  up,  the  manufacturer,  with  his  skill 
and  liand,  is  the  mediator  through  whom  the  other  two  receive 
Homethiiig  from  each  other :  eacli  is  enabled  to  gratify  his 
wishes  in  his  own  way.     The  liousehold  economy  of  many 
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crafts,  wliicli  UH)k  its  form  n\u\  color  from  tho  <X"<'nimtion, 
WHH  lik<'wisi>  ail  olijcct  of  my  ({iiict  attention  ;  aii<l  tliiin  wim 
(U'Vc1o|hmI  and  strciij^tlicinMl  in  iiu*  IIjc  feeling  of  the  i*4|iiality, 
if  not  of  all  iiuMi,  yi't  of  all  human  coiiditioiiH, — tin«  mci*o 
fact  of  existence  Kccmin«^  to  mu  thu  main  |Kjint,  and  all  the 
rest  indillcrcnt  and  accidental. 

As  my  father  did  not  readily  pomiit  himself  an  rx|>onsc 
which  woiiM  he  <'onsumed  at  once  in  some  momt-nlary  enjoy- 
ment, —  as  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  that  we  ever  took  a 
walk  tojrelher,  and  spent  any  thin«?  in  a  place  of  amnsi-ment, 
—  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  n<»t  ni«x<^ardly  in  pr<Miiring 
Buch  thin<;s  an  had  a  gtxnl  external  appearance  in  addition 
to  inward  value.  No  one  could  desire  peace  more  than  he, 
although  he  had  not  felt  the  smallest  inconvi-nienee  during 
the  hiHt  day»  of  the  war.  With  this  feeling,  he  had  promised 
my  mother  a  ^old  snufT-hox,  set  with  diamon  Is,  whirh  she  was 
to  receive  as  soon  as  peace  should  he  pul»li-ly  declared.  In 
the  ex|)Cctntion  of  the  happy  event,  they  had  lalM>red  now  for 
Home  years  on  this  present.  The  hox,  which  was  tolerahly 
hirge,  had  heen  *'xecutcd  in  Hanau;  for  my  father  was  on 
good  terms  with  the  gold-worken*  there,  a.s  well  lus  with  the 
heads  of  the  silk  estahlishmcnts.  Many  designs  were  made 
for  it :  the  cover  was  adorne«!  hy  a  hasket  of  llowers,  over 
which  hovered  a  dove  with  the  olive-hranch.  A  vacant 
»pace  was  left  for  the  jewi-ls,  which  were  to  he  set  partly  in 
the  dove  and  |)artly  on  the  spot  where  the  Ih)X  is  usually 
opened.  'I'lii'  jeweller,  to  w  hom  the  execution  and  the  retpii- 
site  stones  were  intrnstiMl,  was  named  Lautensak,  and  was  a 
brisk,  skilful  man,  who.  like  many  artists,  seldom  did  what 
was  nect's.sary,  hut  usually  works  of  caprice,  whi«h  gave  him 
pleasure.  The  jewels  were  very  soon  set,  in  the  shajH'  in 
wITuh  tln'V  were  to  he  put  ui»on  the  Im»x,  on  some  hlack  wax, 
and  looked  very  well  ;  hut  they  would  not  come  off  to  In? 
transferre«!  to  the  gold.  In  the  outset,  my  father  let  the 
niatter  n-st  :  hut  as  the  hope  of  peace  hecame  livelier,  and 
finally  when  the  stipulations,  —  particularly  the  elevati(»n  of 
tlie  ArelKhike  .Ios(>pli  t*)  the  Roman  throne,  —  H4»eme<l  more 
prei'isely  known,  he  grew  niore  an«l  more  impatient  ;  and  I 
liad  to  go  several  times  a  week,  nay,  at  last,  almost  daily, 
to  visit  the  tartly  artist.  Owing  to  my  nnremittiHl  teazing 
and  exhortation,  the  work  went  on,  though  slowly  «Miongh  ; 
for,  as  it  was  of  that  kind  which  can  he  taken  in  hanti  or 
laid  aside  at  will,  there  was  always  Honiething  hy  wliich  it 
was  thrust  out  of  the  way,  and  put  :u4ide. 
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The  chief  cause  of  this  conduct,  however,  was  a  task 
whidi  the  artist  had  undertaken  on  his  own  account.  Every- 
botly  knew  that  the  P^niperor  Francis  cherished  a  strong  lik- 
ing for  jewels,  and  especially  for  colored  stones.  Lautensak 
had  exi)en(led  a  considerable  sum,  and,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  larger  than  his  means,  on  such  gems,  out  of  which 
he  had  l)egun  to  shape  a  nosegay,  in  which  every  stone  was 
to  be  tastefully  disposed,  according  to  its  shape  and  color, 
and  the  whole  form  a  work  of  art  worthy  to  stand  in  the 
treasure-vaults  of  an  emperor.  He  had,  in  his  desultory  way, 
labored  at  it  for  many  years,  and  now  hastened — because 
after  the  hoped-for  peace  the  arrival  of  the  emperor,  for 
the  coronation  of  his  son,  was  expected  in  Frankfort  —  to 
complete  it  and  finally  to  put  it  together.  My  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  such  things  he  used  very  dexterously 
to  divert  my  attention  by  sending  me  forth  as  his  dun,  and 
to  turn  me  away  from  my  intention.  He  strove  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  these  stones  to  me,  and  made  me  attentive  to 
their  properties  and  value  ;  so  that  in  the  end  I  knew  his 
whole  bouquet  by  heart,  and  quite  as  well  as  he  could  have 
demonstrated  its  virtues  to  a  customer.  It  is  even  now 
present  to  my  mind ;  and  I  have  since  seen  more  costly,  but 
not  more  graceful,  specimens  of  show  and  magnificence  in 
this  sort.  He  possessed,  moreover,  a  pretty  collection  of 
engravings,  and  other  works  of  art,  with  which  he  liked  to 
amuse  himself ;  and  I  passed  many  hours  with  him,  not 
without  profit.  Finally,  when  the  Congress  of  Hubertsbuig 
was  finally  fixed,  he  did  for  my  sake  more  than  was  due  ;  and 
tlie  dove  and  flowers  actually  reached  my  mother's  hands  on 
the  festival  in  celebration  of  the  peace. 

I  then  received  also  many  similar  commissions  to  urge  on 
painters  with  respect  to  pictures  which  had  been  ordered. 
My  father  had  confirmed  himself  in  the  notion  —  and  few 
men  were  free  from  it  —  that  a  picture  painted  on  wood  was 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  one  that  was  merely  put  on  can- 
vas. It  was  therefore  his  great  care  to  possess  good  oak 
boards,  of  every  shape ;  because  he  well  knew  that  just  on 
tills  impoitant  v>oint  the  more  careless  artists  trusted  to  the 
joiners.  The  oldest  planks  were  hunted  up,  the  joiners  were 
obliged  to  go  accurately  to  work  with  gluing,  painting,  and 
anuiiging  ;  and  they  were  then  kept  for  years  in  an  upper 
rcx>m,  where  they  could  be  sufficiently  dried.  A  precious 
board  of  tiiis  kind  was  intrusted  to  the  painter  Junker,  who 
was  to  repiesent  on  it  an   ornamental  flower-pot,  with  the 
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most  iTTi|K)rtftiit  llown-s  dniwn  nfivr  natiirr  in  Iuh  nrtistir  antl 
ilij^aiit  mamu'r.  It  w:us  just  alniut  tin-  spi  inj^-liiiu*  ;  :im«1  I 
(lid  not  fuil  to  take  him  Hcverul  timi'H  a  week  Uie  ino»t  iM'nii- 
tifui  llowtis  that  ftll  in  my  way,  wliicli  \w  immi<liat<'ly  put 
in,  and  t>y  ili-j^rfes  «-omixj^rd  tin-  whole  out  of  lhi-.->c  ch-ment^ 
witii  the  utmost  care  and  lidelity.  On  one  «H'wuiion  I  had 
(•aii;^ht  a  mouse,  wliich  I  t<M)k  to  him,  ami  which  he  desired 
to  e<)|)y  jw  a  very  pn-lty  animal  ;  nay,  really  re|)n*S4Mited  it, 
OH  aeeurately  an  ixwsii^le,  gnawing  ah  ear  of  corn  at  the 
f(H)t  of  the  Mower-pot.  Many  snrh  inoffensive  natural  ob- 
je<'ts,  such  im  }Mitt4illies  and  ehafei-s,  were  l)rought  in  anil 
represented  ;  so  that  finally,  an  far  an  iniitjition  and  execu- 
tion were  concerned,  a  hi;^hly  valuable  picture  was  put 
tojiether. 

Hence  I  was  not  a  little  nstonished  when  the  goo<l  man 
formally  declared  one  (hiy,  when  the  work  \\:is  just  aUjut  to 
he  delivered,  thai  the  picture  no  lonj^er  ph'as<<l  him,  —  since, 
whiU;  it  li:ul  tunuil  out  (piiti*  w«'ll  in  its  details,  it  was  not 
Well  composi'd  as  a  wholi-.  U'cause  it  had  U-en  pnMluce«!  in 
this  gradual  manner;  and  he  had  committed  a  Mimder  at  the 
out.set,  in  not  at  lerust  devising  a  general  plan  for  light  and 
shade,  as  well  iLs  for  cj)lor,  ac<'ording  t4)  which  tlie  single 
Mowei-s  miL2:ht  have  U'cn  arrange<l.  He  .scnitiruz«'(l,  in  my 
presence,  the  nunut-est  parts  of  the  picturi-,  which  had  arisen 
iH'fore  my  eyes  during  six  months,  and  had  ph'aH^Ml  me  in 
many  n's|M'cts,  and,  mu<*h  to  my  n-gret,  manaire<l  to  Uior- 
onghly  con\ince  me.  I^ven  tin*  coi)y  of  the  m<»us4'  he  re- 
ganhMl  :is  a  misüik(> ;  for  many  piM-sons,  he  said,  have  n  8<>rt 
of  horror  of  such  animals  :  and  tiny  should  not  U»  intHnhicrd 
when'  the  ol»j«Mi  is  to  excite  plejusure.  As  it  conunonly 
hap|HM»s  with  lliose  who  are  cured  of  n  pivjudice,  and  liiinK 
themselves  mu<'h  more  knowing  than  they  weiv  before,  I  m\v 
had  a  real  «•ontem[»t  I'or  this  woik  «)f  art,  ami  agreed  iiT- 
feetly  with  the  artist  when  he  causinl  to  Ik«  pre|Miiv<l  another 
tablet  of  the  same  si/»-,  on  whidi,  a<*conIin:^  to  his  ta>le, 
he  paint«'«!  a  beiUr-formed  vessel  and  a  more  artistically 
arranged  nosegay,  and  also  managCMl  to  select  and  distributo 
the  little  li\  ing  a<M'essorii*s  in  an  ornamental  and  .'igreeablo 
way.  This  tablet  also  he  paint4><l  with  the  greatest  care, 
though  altogether  after  the  former  copie«!  one,  or  fn»Mi  mem- 
ory, uhieh.  thiough  a  vi-ry  long  and  assiduous  pnictiee,  <*ame 
U)  his  aid.  n»»th  paintings  wi-re  n«»w  reatly  ;  and  we  were 
thoroughly  delighted  with  the  last,  which  was  «ertaiidv  tho 
Mjore  :u'tisti(*  and  striking  t>f  llu-  two.      Mv  father  w:lh  bur- 
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prised  with  two  pictures  instead  of  one,  and  to  him  tlie 
choice  was  left.  He  approved  of  our  opinion,  and  of  the 
reasons  for  it,  and  especiall}^  of  our  good  will  and  activity ; 
but,  after  considerino-  both  pictures  some  daj^s,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  first,  without  saving  much  about  the  motives  of 
his  choice.  The  artist,  in  an  ill  humor,  took  back  his  second 
well-meant  picture,  and  could  not  refrain  from  the  remark 
that  the  good  oaken  tablet  on  which  the  first  was  painted 
had  certainly  had  its  effect  on  my  father's  decision. 

Now  that  I  am  again  speaking  of  painting,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  large  establishment,  where  I  passed  much  time,  because 
botli  it  and  its  managers  especially  attracted  me.  It  was 
the  great  oil-cloth  factory  which  the  painter  Nothnagel  had 
erected,  —  an  expert  artist,  but  one  who  by  his  mode  of 
thouglit  inclined  more  to  manufacture  than  to  art.  In  a 
very  large  space  of  courts  and  gardens,  all  sorts  of  oil-cloths 
were  made,  from  the  coarsest,  that  are  spread  with  a  trowel, 
and  used  for  baggage-wagons  and  similar  purposes,  and  the 
carpets  impressed  with  figures,  to  the  finer  and  the  finest,  on 
which  sometimes  Chinese  and  grotesque,  sometimes  natural 
flowers,  sometimes  figures,  sometimes  landscapes,  were  repre- 
sented by  the  pencils  of  accomplished  workmen.  This  mul- 
tiplicity, to  which  there  was  no  end,  amused  me  vastly.  The 
occupation  of  so  many  men,  from  the  commonest  labor  to 
tliat  in  which  a  certain  artistic  worth  could  not  be  denied, 
was  to  me  extremely  attractive.  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  this  multitude  of  younger  and  older  men,  working  in 
several  rooms  one  behind  the  other,  and  occasionally  lent  a 
hand  myself.  The  sale  of  these  commodities  was  extra- 
ordinarily brisk.  Whoever  at  that  time  was  building  or  fur- 
nisiiing  a  iiouse,  wished  to  provide  for  his  lifetime  ;  and  this 
oil-cloth  carpeting  was  certainly  quite  indestructible.  Noth- 
nagel had  enough  to  do  in  managing  the  whole,  and  sat  in 
liis  office  surrounded  by  factors  and  clerks.  The  i-emainder 
of  his  time  he  employed  in  his  collection  of  works  of  art, 
cousistiiig  chiefly  of  engravings,  in  w^hich,  as  well  as  in  the 
pictures  lie  possessed,  he  traded  occasionally.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  acquired  a  taste  for  etching :  he  etched  a  variety 
of  plates,  and  prosecuted  this  branch  of  art  even  into  his 
latest  years. 

As  his  dwelling  lay  near  the  Eschenheim  gate,  my  way 
when  I  had  visited  him  led  me  out  of  the  city  to  some  pieces 
of  ground  which  my  father  owned  beyond  the  gates.  One 
was  a  large  orchard,  the  soil  of  which  was  used  as  a  meadow, 
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an<l  in  whioli  my  futljor  rarofiilly  attondrd  tlio  trnnfiplanting 
of  trees,  and  whatever  else  pertained  to  tlieir  preservation  : 
tlion;^li  tlie  {^roun«l  itsi'lf  was  leaseil.  Still  more  <M-enpation 
WHS  funiislied  by  a  very  well-pn-served  vineyard  beyond  the 
Frie<ll>er;4  i^iiU\  whi're,  Ix'tween  tlie  rows  of  vinen,  rows  of 
nsj>ara;4ns  were  plant«-«!  and  tende<l  witii  great  care.  Seareely 
a  (hiy  passed  in  the  line  season  in  which  my  father  did  not 
go  tiiere ;  arul  as  on  tliese  <M'easions  we  might  generally 
accompany  him,  we  were  provided  with  joy  an«i  <leliglit  from 
the  earliest  production»  of  spring  to  the  last  of  autumn. 
We  now  also  ac(piired  a  l\nowle<lge  of  gardef)ing  matters, 
which,  as  they  were  re|)eatc<l  every  year,  iK'came  in  the  en<l 
{perfectly  known  and  familiar  to  us.  But,  after  the  manifold 
fruits  of  summer  and  antunni,  the  vint:ige  at  l.'Lst  was  the 
most  lively  and  the  most  desirable  ;  nay,  there  is  luxpiestion, 
that  as  wine  gives  a  freer  character  to  the  very  places  an<l 
districts  where  it  is  grown  an<l  drunk,  so  also  do  these  vin- 
tage-days, while  they  close  summer  and  at  the  same  time 
ojM'n  th«'  winter,  «litTuse  an  incre<lil»le  theerfului'ss.  Any 
and  jubilation  penade  a  whole  distri<t.  In  the  <laytime, 
huzzas  and  shoutings  are  heanl  from  every  end  an<l  ct)rner ; 
an<l  at  night  rockets  an<l  lire-balls,  now  here,  now  there, 
aruiounce  that  the  people,  everywhere  awake  and  lively, 
would  willingly  make  this  fi-stival  last  as  long  as  |K)s.sible. 
The  Kul»si'(pient  labor  at  the  wine-press,  anil  during  the  fer- 
mentation in  the  c<'llar,  gave  us  also  a  cheerful  employment 
at  home  ;  and  thus  we  onlinarily  reached  winter  without 
beiii<4  properly  aware  of  it. 

I'hese  rural  possessions  delighte«!  us  so  mu<'li  the  more  in 
the  spring  of  17()M,  as  the  l.'ith  of  F»'bruary  in  that  year  was 
ceh'brated  as  a  festival  day,  t)n  account  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  IlulMMtsberg  peace,  under  tlie  happy  results  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  mv  life  was  to  Mow  away.  But,  U-foit»  I  go 
farther,  I  think  I  am  InMuid  to  menti<»n  S4»mc  men  win»  i\iiltd 
an  imiH)rt:int  inlluenee  on  my  youth. 

\'on  Oleiisehlager,  a  inetnber  of  tiie  I'raueusi«  in  lannly, 
a  SeholT,  and  son-in-law  of  the  aUive-UH-ntioned  Dr.  Ortiu  a 
handttome,  (*omfortable,  sanguine  man.  In  his  oltk*ial  holiday 
costume  he  could  well  have  )M>rsonated  tiie  nM»st  im|M»rtnnt 
Kreuch    prelate.      After  his  aeailemieul  ctuirse,   he  had  eai- 

1  »loved  himself  in  inilitical  and  state  a(Taii>4,  and  dinn't«"«!  even 
iis  travels  to  that  end.  lb*  gn^atly  i'sl**emed  me.  an«l  often 
ctmvei-sed  with  me  on  matters  which  «'hielly  internste«!  him. 
I  wxs  with  him  when  he  wroti*  his  '*  lllusLiaLion  of  tlu*  CioUieu 
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Bull,"  whQu  he  managed  to  explain  to  me  very  clearly  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  that  document.  My  imagination  was 
led  back  by  it  to  those  wild  and  unquiet  times  ;  so  that  I  could 
not  forbear  representing  what  he  related  historically,  as  if  it 
were  present,  by  pictures  of  characters  and  circumstances, 
and  often  by  mimicry.  In  this  he  took  great  delight,  and  by 
his  applause  excited  me  to  repetition. 

1  had  from  childhood  the  singular  habit  of  always  learning 
by  heart  the  beginnings  of  books,  and  the  divisions  of  a  work, 
first  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  then  of  the  '•  jEneid  " 
and  Ovid's  ''Metamorphoses."  I  now  did  the  same  thing 
wilii  the  "  Golden  Bull,"  and  often  provoked  my  patron  to  a 
smile,  when  I  quite  seriously  and  unexpectedly  exclaimed, 
'•  Omne  regnum  in  se  divisiim  desolabitur;  7iam  prlncipes  ejus 
facti  sunt  socii  furum.'"  ^  The  knowing  man  shook  his  head, 
smiling,  and  said  doubtingly,  "  What  times  those  must  have 
been,  when,  at  a  grand  diet,  the  emperor  had  such  words 
published  in  the  face  of  his  princes !  " 

There  was  a  great  charm  in  Von  Olenschlager's  society. 
He  received  little  company,  but  was  strongly  inclined  to  intel- 
lectual amusement,  and  induced  us  young  people  from  time 
to  time  to  perform  a  play  ;  for  such  exercises  were  deemed 
particularly  useful  to  the  young.  We  acted  "Canute"  by 
Schlegel,  in  which  the  part  of  the  king  was  assigned  to  me, 
Elfrida  to  my  sister,  and  Ulfo  to  the  younger  son  of  the 
family.  We  then  ventured  on  the  "'  Britanniens  ;  "  ^  for,  be- 
sides our  dramatic  talents,  we  were  to  bring  the  language 
into  practice.  I  took  Nero,  my  sister  Agrippina,  and  the 
younger  son  Britanniens.  We  were  more  praised  than  we 
deserved,  and  fancied  we  had  done  it  even  beyond  the  amount 
of  praise.  Thus  I  stood  on  the  best  terms  with  this  family, 
and  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  many  pleasures  and  a 
speedier  development. 

Von  Reiueck,  of  an  old  patrician  family,  able,  honest,  but 
stubborn,  a  meagre,  swarthy  man,  whom  I  never  saw  smile. 
The  misfortune  befell  him  that  his  only  danghter  was  cari-ied 
ofT  by  a  friend  of  the  family.  He  pursued  his  son-in-law  with 
tiie  most  veliement  prosecution  :  and  because  the  tribunals, 
with  their  formality,  were  neither  speedy  nor  sharp  enough 
to  «gratify  his  desire  of  vengeance,  he  fell  out  with  them  ;  and 
there  arose  quarrel  after  quarrel,  suit  after  suit.     He  retired 


»  Evory  kingdom  divided  aeainBt  itflcif  Bhall  be  brought   to 
prlncr»  t}«T<.'of  have  become  the  aasocialee  of  robbere.  —  Tkans, 
*  lUi.inc'M  tragedy.  —  Tbans. 


desolation,  for  the 
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romplot<'ly  into  his  own  iioiihi;  and  \i»  ailjucent  pnnlon,  live«i 
in  a  spacious  iml  incianclioly  Iowlt  room,  into  wiiicli  for  many 
years  no  l>rush  of  a  wliiti'waslicr,  an«l  |)crliap.s  scarcely  llio 
broom  of  a  maid-servant,  liad  fonnd  its  way.  He  w:is  very 
f<>n<l  of  me,  and  had  especially  commended  to  me  liis  yonnirer 
snn.  lie  many  times  lusked  his  olde.*>l  friends,  who  knew  how 
to  humor  him,  his  mcMi  of  business  and  agents,  to  dine  with 
him,  and  on  these  occasions  never  omitted  inviting  me.  There 
wa.s  «4o<hI  eating  and  l»etter  drinkin«;  at  his  house,  lint  a  lari^e 
Ktovcs  that  let  out  the  »moke  from  many  crack.s,  caused  his 
gne.sls  tlu'  ijreatest  pain.  One  of  the  mo.-»t  intimate  of  these 
on<'e  ventiiivd  to  remark  upon  this,  by  asking  tiie  host  whether 
he  could  pill  up  with  such  an  inconvenience  all  the  winter, 
lie  answere<l,  like  a  second  Timon  or  Ileaulontimoroumenos, 
"  \V<Mild  to  G<kI  this  was  the  j^reate^t  evil  of  those  which  tor- 
ment me  I  '*  It  was  long  before  he  allowetl  himself  to  l)e 
persuaded  to  see  his  dau|^hter  and  gramlson.  The  »on-iu-law 
liever  a^ain  dari'd  to  come  into  his  presence. 

On  this  excellent  but  unfortunate  man  my  visits  had  a  very 
favorable  elTect ;  for  while  he  liked  to  converse  with  me,  and 
particularly  instructe«!  me  on  world  and  state  alTairs,  he 
seemed  to  feel  himself  relieved  and  cheered.  The  few  old 
friends  who  still  gathered  roun<l  him,  often,  therefore,  made 
use  of  me  when  they  wished  to  soften  his  peevish  humor,  autl 
persua<U'  him  to  any  diversion.  lie  now  really  rode  out  with 
us  many  linu's,  and  again  contemplated  the  country,  on  which 
he  had  not  cast  an  eye  for  so  many  years.  lie  called  to  mind 
the  old  landowners,  and  toM  stories  of  their  characters  and 
actions,  in  which  he  showed  himself  always  severe,  but  often 
cheerful  and  witty.  We  now  tiii-d  also  to  bring  him  again 
among  other  men,  which,  however,  ui'arly  turned  out  badly. 

Aljout  the  same  age,  if  indeed  not  older,  was  one  Herr 
Von  Malapert,  a  rich  man,  who  ]K)ssi'ssed  a  vt'ry  handsome 
hoiis»'  by  the  horse-nnirket,  and  di  ri\td  a  ginnl  income  from 
salt-pits.  He  ahso  lived  (piite  secludiMl ;  but  in  summer  ho 
was  a  great  deal  in  his  garden,  near  the  U<H-kenheim  gale, 
when«  he  wat«'he«l  and  tended  a  v»'rv  line  plot  «»f  pinks. 

Von  keineck  was  likewi.se  an  amateur  of  pinks:  the  si^ason 
of  Mowriing  had  couh',  antl  sn'ji;eNti«»ns  were  made  as  t«» 
wlulher  these  two  could  not  \  i>il  each  other.  We  intriHluceil 
tlu>  matter,  and  persisted  in  it ;  till  at  la.st  Von  Heineck  ix>solviHl 
to  go  out  with  us  one  Sunday  aftern»K>n.  The  greeting  of  the 
two  old  genth'nu'U  was  very  laconic,  indei-il  almost  panlo- 
uimic  ;  and  they  walked  up  and  down  by  tlie  long  pink  frsunes 
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with  true  diplomatic  strides.  The  display  was  really  extraor- 
dinarily beautiful :  aud  the  particular  forms  and  colors  of  the 
different  flowers,  the  advantages  of  one  over  the  other,  and 
tiieir  rarity,  gave  at  last  occasion  to  a  sort  of  conversation 
which  appeared  to  get  quite  friendly  ;  at  which  we  others 
rejoiced  the  more  because  we  saw  the  most  precious  old 
Rhine  wine  in  cut  decanters,  fine  fruits,  and  other  good  things 
spread  upon  a  table  in  a  neighboring  bower.  But  these,  alas  ! 
we  were  not  to  enjoy.  For  Von  Reineck  unfortunately  saw 
a  very  fine  pink  with  its  head  somewhat  hanging  down  :  he 
therefore  took  the  stalk  near  the  calyx  ver}-  cautiously  between 
his  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  lifted  the  flower  so  that  he 
could  well  inspect  it.  But  even  this  gentle  handling  vexed 
the  owner.  Von  Malapert  courteously,  indeed,  but  stiffly 
enough,  and  somewhat  self-complacently,  reminded  him  of 
the  Ocidis,  non  manibus}  Von  Reineck  had  already  let  go 
the  flower,  but  at  once  took  fire  at  the  words,  and  said  in  his 
usual  dry,  serious  manner,  that  it  was  quite  consistent  with 
an  amateur  to  touch  and  examine  them  in  such  a  manner. 
"Whereupon  he  repeated  the  act,  and  took  the  flower  again 
between  his  fingers.  The  friends  of  both  parties  —  for  Von 
Malapert  also  had  one  present — were  now  in  the  greatest 
perplexity.  They  set  one  hare  to  catch  another  (that  was  our 
l)roverbial  expression,  when  a  conversation  was  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  turned  to  another  subject),  but  it  would  fiot  do ; 
the  old  gentleman  had  become  quite  silent :  and  we  feare.d 
every  moment  that  Von  Reineck  would  repeat  the  act,  when 
it  would  be  all  over  with  us..  The  two  friends  kept  their 
principals  apart  by  occupying  them,  now  here,  now  there, 
and  at  last  we  found  it  most  expedient  to  make  preparation 
for  departure.  Thus,  alas  !  we  were  forced  to  turn  our  backs 
on  tiie  inviting  side-board,  yet  unenjoyed. 

Ilofrath  Iluesgen,  not  born  in  Frankfort,  of  the  Reformed^ 
religion,  and  therefore  incapable  of  public  oflfilce,  including  the 
profession  of  advocate,  which,  however,  because  much  con- 
lidence  was  i)laced  in  him  as  an  excellent  jurist,  he  managed 
to  exercise  quietly,  both  in  the  Frankfort  and  the  imperial 
courts,  under  assumed  signatures,  was  already  sixty  years 
old  when  I  took  writing-lessons  with  his  son,  and  so  came 
into  his  house.  His  figure  was  tall  without  being  thin,  and 
l)road  without  corpulency.  You  could  not  look,  for  the  first 
time,  on  his  face,  vviiich  was  not  only  disfigured  by  small-pox, 

*  Eve«,  not  band«. —  Trans. 

»  That  is  to  »ay,  he  wa«  a  Calvlniet,  as  distinguished  from  a  Lutheran.  — Tranb. 
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but  (loprivod  of  an  ryr,  without  Rpprc'lieiiHion.  II««  nlwtiVH 
wore»  on  his  l).'il«l  \\v:u\  ix  |HTf<M"tly  whitt*  iK'H-nhaiKMl  cap,  lir«l 
at  thr  top  witlj  a  rihhoii.  His  moniiii«^-powns,  «>f  cahiiiiaiico 
or  (himask,  wvnt  always  wvy  (lean.  lie  <lwrlt  in  a  vtTV  cIumt- 
ful  suite  of  nK>Fns  on  the?  ^round-Hoor  by  tlic  Allee,  and  the 
nfatn<vss  of  fvcry  thin«^  about  him  ('orn\s|>on(b'd  with  this 
chiMMruUn'ss.  'I'lii*  pt'rfi'ct  arrangmu-nt  of  hi.s  pa|H'rs,  Uxiks, 
and  maps  procbued  a  favoiabh*  imprcssion.  Hin  »on,  Heinrich 
Si'bastiau,  afterwards  known  by  various  writings  on  aii,  j^avc 
littl«?  promisr  in  his  youth.  ( food-natured  but  dull,  not  rude 
but  blunt,  and  without  any  special  likin<;  for  instruction,  he 
rather  sou;jlit  to  avoid  the  presence  of  his  father,  as  he  could 
^ry{  all  he  wanted  from  his  ujother.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  i;rew 
more  and  more  intinuit«»  with  the  old  man,  the  more  I  knew 
of  him.  As  he  attended  oidy  to  important  <'ases,  he  ha<l  time 
enoui^h  to  occui»y  '*'"'  amuse  himself  in  another  maimer.  I 
had  not  lon^  freijuented  his  house,  and  heard  his  doctrines, 
before  I  could  \>ell  perceive  that  he  stood  in  op|M)sition  to  (»(Hi 
und  the  world.  One  of  his  favorite  books  was.**  Aicrippa  de 
VanitateScientiarum,"  which  he  es|)eeially  CH>nnnendi'd  to  me, 
an<l  so  set  my  youn«^  brains  in  a  considerable  whirl  f«»r  a  lonp 
tiuu'.  In  the  happini'ss  of  youth  1  was  incliuiMl  to  a  sort  of 
optimism,  and  had  again  pretty  well  reconciled  myself  with 
(»od  or  tlu'  gods  ;  for  the  experience  *)f  a  serii's  of  yeai"s  had 
taught  me  that  there  was  nuich  to  counterbalaiu'C  evil,  that 
om*  can  well  recover  from  misfortune,  and  that  one  may  Ik» 
saved  from  dangers  and  need  not  always  break  oiu'*s  neck. 
I  looke«l  with  toleraui-e,  too,  on  what  nu'U  did  and  pinxued, 
and  found  many  things  worthy  of  praise  whiih  my  ohl  gentle- 
man could  not  by  any  mi'ans  abide.  Inde(>d,  once  when  he 
ha<i  ski'tched  tlu'  world  to  me,  rather  from  the  dist4»rte<l  siile, 
I  observed  from  his  appearance  that  In-  nu-anl  to  close  the 
game  with  an  important  trump-canl.  lie  shut  tight  his  blind 
left  eye*  as  he  was  wont  to  do  in  su«'h  cases,  hHiknl  sharp 
out  of  the  other,  an«l  said  in  a  nasal  voitv,  **  Kven  in  (i  hI  I 
discover  defects." 

My  Timonil*  mentor  was  also  a  matheinatieian  ;  but  his 
practical  turn  drove  him  to  mechani(*s,  though  he  did  not 
work  hiujself.  A  cUx'k,  wonderful  indet»cl  in  thcMe  days, 
which  indieate«l,  not  only  the  driys  and  lu»ui*s.  but  the  m«»- 
lions  of  the  sun  and  m«M)n,  he  caused  to  Ik*  nuule  aceonl- 
\njf  to  his  own  plan.  On  Sunday,  a)H>ut  ten  o*cl<K*k  in  tl»o 
ujorning,  he  always  wound  it  up  himself;  which  he  ct>uld 
du    the    more    regularly,  as    he    never  «ini    in    elunili.      I 
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never  saw  oonipan}^  nor  guests  at  his  house ;  and  only 
twice  in  ten  years  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  dressed, 
and  walking  out  of  doors. 

My  various  conversations  with  these  men  were  not  in- 
signilicant,  and  each  of  them  influenced  me  in  his  own 
wav.  From  every  one  I  had  as  much  attention  as  his  own 
children,  if  not  more ;  and  each  strove  to  increase  his  de- 
light in  me  as  in  a  beloved  son,  while  he  aspired  to  mould 
me  into  his  moral  counterpart.  Olenschlager  would  have 
made  me  a  courtier,  Von  Reineck  a  diplomatic  man  of 
business  :  both,  the  latter  particularly,  sought  to  disgust  me 
with  poetry  and  authorship.  Huisgen  wished  me  to  be  a 
Timou  after  his  fashion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  able 
jurisconsult,  —  a  necessary  profession,  as  he  thought,  with 
which  one  could,  in  a  regular  manner,  defend  one's  self  and 
friends  against  the  rabble  of  mankind,  succor  the  oppressed, 
and,  above  all,  pay  off  a  rogue ;  though  the  last  is  neither 
especially  practicable  nor  advisable. 

But  if  I  liked  to  be  at  the  side  of  these  men  to  profit 
by  their  counsels  and  directions,  younger  persons,  only  a 
little  older  than  myself,  roused  me  to  immediate  emula- 
tion. I  name  here,  before  all  others,  the  brothers  Schlosser 
and  Griesbach.  But  as,  subsequently,  there  arose  between 
us  greater  intimacy,  which  lasted  for  many  years  uninter- 
ruptedly, I  will  only  say,  for  the  present,  that  they  were 
then  praised  as  being  distinguished  in  languages,  and  other 
studies  which  opened  the  academical  course,  and  held  up  as 
models,  and  that  everybody  cherished  the  certain  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  once  do  something  uncommon  in  church 
and  state. 

With  respect  to  iflyself,  I  also  had  it  in  my  mind  to  pro- 
duce something  extraordinary  ;  but  in  what  it  was  to  consist 
was  not  clear.  But  as  we  are  apt  to  look  rather  to  the  re- 
ward which  may  be  received  than  to  the  merit  which  is  to 
be  acquired  ;  so,  I  do  not  deny,  that  if  I  thought  of  a  de- 
sirable piece  of  good  fortune,  it  appeared  to  me  most  fasci- 
nating in  the  shape  of  that  laurel  garland  which  is  woven  to 
adorn  the  poet. 
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FIFTH  BOOK. 

EvKUv  l»ii«l  liftfl  its  (K'ooy,  ami  ovory  man  \»  led  and 
nii.sl»*«!  ill  u  way  |><*('iilijir  to  liiriisrlf.  Natiir»',  cducntion, 
circiiiii.Htuiicch,  and  lial*it  ki'pl  inc  apart  from  all  that  was 
rude  ;  and  tlioii<rJi  I  often  cntne  into  eont^u't  with  tlu>  lower 
c'lasse.s  of  people,  particularly  nuM-lianics,  no  vUmv  eoniiec- 
tion  ^rew  out  of  it.  I  luid  indetil  itoldnehs  enough  to  un- 
dertake Hoini'thin;^  uneouiinon  und  perhaps  <lan}^cri>u.H,  and 
many  times  felt  dispo8i'<l  to  do  so  ;  hut  I  was  without  tlie 
handle  hy  w  hieh  to  ^rasp  and  hold  it. 

.M «an while  I  was  qinU'  unexpfete<lly  involvwl  in  an  affair 
which  hrou^ht  nic  near  to  a  ^reat  hazard,  and  at  least  for  a 
lonir  time  into  |K»q»lexity  an<l  distress.  Tin*  jxoo<l  terms  on 
which  I  lu'fore  stood  with  the  l>oy  whom  I  have  already  name«! 
I'ylades  was  nuiintuined  up  to  the  time  of  my  youth.  We 
indee«!  saw  each  other  less  oft«'n,  luH'ause  our  parents  did 
not  stand  on  the  he.st  f<M)tin«i;  with  eaeh  other  ;  hut,  when 
we  did  meet,  the  old  raptures  of  friendship  broke  out  im- 
mediately. Once  we  met  in  the  alleys  which  olTer  a  very 
a^reeahle  walk  ln'tween  the  onter  ami  inner  ^ate  of  Saint 
Gallus.  We  had  scarcely  returned  jjreetinps  when  he  said 
to  nie,  *'  I  hold  to  the  same  opinion  jus  ever  alMiut  your 
versis.  Those  which  you  recently  i'omnnuiiciitcd  t*)  me,  I 
read  aloud  to  some  pleasant  companions  ;  an<l  not  one  of 
them  will  helieve  that  you  have  made  them."  —  **  Let  it 
pa.ss,"  1  answered:  '*  we  will  make  and  enjoy  them,  and 
the  others  nniy  think  and  say  of  them  what  they  pleasi\" 

"TIm'Iv  «'omes  the  unlt«liev«T  now,"  uildeil  my  frii'U«!. 
"We  will  not  spi'ak  of  it,"  1  replied:  "what  is  tl»c  use 
of  it?  one  cannot  <'onvert  them." — **  Hy  no  means,"  said 
my  friend  :  *•  1  cannot  h't  the  aJlair  pass  otY  in  this  way" 

After  a  short,  insi^niti<-ant  conversation,  my  youn^  (xtm- 
r:ide,  who  was  but  Uny  well  disposed  t4)wards  me,  coulil  not 
sufT(>r  the  matter  to  dro|),  without  saying  to  the  other,  with 
some  resentment,  "  Here  is  my  frien<l  who  matle  tliost* 
pretty  verses,  f«)r  which  you  will  nt>t  jfive  him  cretlit !  " — 
'*  He  will  cert^ainly  not  take  it  amiss,"  answered  the  other; 
**  for  we  do  him  an  honor  when  we  sup|M»se  that  more 
le:irnini;  is  reipiired  to  m:ike  such  verges  tlnm  one  of  his 
Years  can  |M)ss4>ss."  1  replied  with  something  indiiTeix*ut ; 
but  my  friend  <>«)ntinued,  **  It  will  not  cont  nm(*h  laltor  to 
Convince  you.     (live  hun  any  theme,  and   he  will   make  yon 
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fi  ix)eni  on  the  spot."  I  assented;  we  were  agreed ;  and 
the  other  asked  me  whether  I  would  venture  to  compose 
a  pretty  love-letter  in  rhyme,  which  a  modest  young  woman 
niii^ht  be  supposed  to  write  to  a  young  man,  to  declare  her 
inclination.  ''  Notiiing  is  easier  than  that,"  I  answered, 
*' if  I  only  had  writing  materials."  He  pulled  out  his 
l)ocket  almanac,  in  which  there  were  a  great  many  blank 
leaves  ;  and  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench  to  write.  They  walked 
about  in  the  mean  while,  but  always  kept  me  in  sight.  I 
immediately  brought  the  required  situation  before  my  mind, 
and  thought  how  agreeable  it  must  be  if  some  pretty  girl 
were  really  attached  to  me,  and  would  reveal  her  senti- 
ments to  me,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  I  therefore  began 
my  declaration  with  delight,  and  in  a  little  while  executed 
it  in  a  flowing  measure,  between  doggerel  and  madrigal, 
with  the  greatest  possible  naivete^  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sceptic  was  overcome  with  admiration,  and  my  friend 
with  delight.  The  request  of  the  former  to  possess  the 
poem  I  could  the  less  refuse,  as  it  was  written  in  his  almanac  ; 
and  I  liked  to  see  the  documentary  evidence  of  my  capabili- 
ties in  his  hands.  He  departed  with  many  assurances  of 
admiration  and  respect,  and  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
that  we  should  often  meet ;  so  we  settled  soon  to  go  to- 
gether into  the  country. 

Our  excursion  actuall}^  took  place,  and  was  joined  by 
several  more  young  people  of  the  same  rank.  They  were 
men  of  the  middle,  or,  if  you  please,  of  the  lower,  class, 
who  were  not  wanting  in  brains,  and  who,  moreover,  as  they 
had  gone  through  school,  were  possessed  of  various  knowl- 
edge and  a  certain  degree  of  culture.  In  a  large,  rich 
city,  there  are  many  modes  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  These 
eked  out  a  living  by  copying  for  the  lawyers,  and  by  ad- 
vancing the  children  of  the  lower  order  more  than  is  usual 
in  common  schools.  With  grown-up  children,  who  were  about 
to  be  confirmed,  they  went  through  the  religious  courses; 
then,  again,  they  assisted  factors  and  merchants  in  some 
way,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  themselves  frugally 
in  the  evenings,  and  particularly  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

On  the  way  there,  while  they  highly  extolled  my  love-let- 
ter, they  confessed  to  me  that  they  had  made  a  very  merry 
use  of  it;  viz.,  that  it  had  been  copied  in  a  feigned  hand, 
and,  with  a  few  pertinent  allusions,  had  been  sent  to  a  con- 
ceited young  man,  who  was  now  firmly  persuaded  that  a  lady 
U)  whom   lie  liud   paid  distant  court  was  excessively  enam- 
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orcd  of  him,  and  Koiij^lit  an  oppoitrnily  for  clnsor  nff|imint- 
ancc.  'llu'v  lit  the  Huine  time  t<^l<l  mc  in  coiiliilc'iicL*,  lliat  he 
cU'HircMl  notliiii;^  more  now  than  to  Ikj  able  to  nnHwer  Iht  in 
vci*H«'  ;  hut  tliat  ncithor  he  nor  they  were  skilful  enonj^h,  »o 
that  they  earnestly  »olieited  me  to  eomiK)se  tlie  mueh-de»ired 
rc|)ly. 

Mystifieations  are  and  will  continue  to  l)0  an  amusement 
for  idle  people,  whether  more  or  less  inpenious.  A  venial 
wickedness,  a  sclf-complacint  malice,  is  an  enjoyment  for 
those  who  have  neither  resources  in  themselves  nor  a  whole- 
some external  aetivity.  No  a«;e  is  quite  exempt  from  such 
pruriences.  We  had  ofli'U  tricke«l  each  other  iu  our  childish 
yeara :  many  sports  turn  ui)on  mystification  and  trick.  The 
present  jest  did  not  seem  to  me  to  «jo  farther:  I  «^ave  my 
consent.  They  imparted  to  me  many  [»articulars  which  the 
letter  ought  to  contain,  and  we  brought  it  home  already  tin- 
ished. 

A  little  while  afterwanls  I  was  urgently  invited,  through 
my  fiiend.  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  evening-feasts  of  that 
8ociely.  'I'hi'  lovi-r,  he  said,  was  willing  to  hear  the  ex|HM)se 
on  this  occasi(;n,  and  desired  expressly  to  thank  the  friend 
who  had  shown  himself  so  excellent  a  poetical  secretan*. 

We  caine  together  late  enough,  the  meal  was  most  I'niuMl, 
the  wine  drinkable  ;  while,  as  for  the  conversation,  it  luiuid 
almost  entirely  on  jokes  upon  the  young  man,  who  was  pres- 
ent, and  certainly  not  very  bright,  ami  who,  after  re|)eateil 
readings  of  the  letter,  almost  believed  that  he  had  written  it 
himself. 

My  natural  go<Kl  nature  would  not  allow  me  to  take  much 
|)leasure  in  such  a  malicious  «leceplion,  and  the  re|»etition  of 
the  same  subject  siMin  disgusle<l  me.  I  shouhl  certainly  ha\e 
passed  a  tedi«)us  evening,  if  an  unex|H?cted  apparition  had 
not  revived  me.  On  our  arri\al  we  ftUMnl  the  table  alrea<ly 
neatly  and  orderly  set,  and  sullhienl  wine  serxeil  on  it:  wc 
sat  down  and  renniine«!  alone,  without  retpiiring  further  ser- 
vice. As  there  was,  however,  a  scarcity  i>f  wine  at  last,  »»no 
of  them  called  for  the  maid  ;  but,  instead  of  the  maid,  there 
came  in  a  girl  of  unconnnon,  and,  when  one  saw  her  with  all 
around  her,  of  inertdible,  beauty.  **  What  <lo  yt»u  »lesire?  " 
she  asked,  after  having  cordially  wished  us  a  go«Hl-evening  : 
**  the  nuiid  is  ill  in  IhmI.  Can  I  sen-e  you?**  —  **Tlie  wine 
IS  out,"  sai<l  on«':  'vif  y»»u  would  fetch  us  a  few  iMittles.  \i 
WouKl  be  very  kind."  —  **  !)»>  it,  (iretchen,"  *  said  imollur: 
>  The  diiuinutlvv  of  Marfarrl.  —Tram«. 
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*'it  is  Init  a  cat's  leap  from  here."  —  "Why  not?"  she 
answered  ;  and,  taking  a  few  empty  bottles  from  the  table, 
she  hastened  ont.  Her  form,  as  seen  from  behind,  was 
almost  more  elegant.  The  little  cap  sat  so  neatly  npon  her 
little  head,  which  a  slender  throat  nnited  very  gracefull^^  to 
her  neck  and  shoulders.  Every  thing  about  her  seemed 
choice ;  and  one  could  survey  her  whole  form  the  more  at 
ease,  as  one's  attention  was  no  more  exclusively  attracted 
and  fettered  by  the  quiet,  honest  ej'es  and  lovely  mouth.  I 
reproved  my  conn-ades  for  sending  the  girl  out  alone  at  night, 
but  they  only  laughed  at  me ;  and  I  was  soon  consoled  by 
her  return,  as  the  publican  lived  only  just  across  the  way. 
*'  Sit  down  with  us,  in  return,"  said  one.  She  did  so  ;  but, 
alas  !  she  did  not  come  near  me.  She  drank  a  glass  to  our 
health,  and  speedily  departed,  advising  us  not  to  stay  very 
long  together,  and  not  to  be  so  noisy,  as  her  mother  was 
just  going  to  bed.  It  was  not,  however,  her  own  mother, 
but  the  mother  of  our  hosts. 

The  form  of  that  girl  followed  me  from  that  moment  on 
every  path ;  it  was  the  first  durable  impression  which  a 
female  being  had  made  upon  me :  and  as  I  could  find  no  pre- 
text to  see  her  at  home,  and  would  not  seek  one,  I  went  to 
church  for  love  of  her,  and  had  soon  traced  out  where  she 
sat.  Thus,  during  the  long  Protestant  service,  I  gazed  my 
fill  at  her.  When  the  congregation  left  the  church,  I  did  not 
venture  to  accost  her,  much  less  to  accompanj'  her,  and  was 
perfectly  delighted  if  she  seemed  to  have  remarked  me  and 
to  have  returned  my  greeting  with  a  nod.  Yet  I  was  not 
long  denied  the  happiness  of  approaching  her.  They  had 
persuaded  the  lover,  whose  poetical  secretary  I  had  been, 
that  the  letter  written  in  his  name  had  been  actually  de- 
spatched to  the  lady,  and  had  strained  to  the  utmost  his 
expectations  that  an  answer  must  come  soon.  This,  also,  I 
was  to  write  ;  and  the  waggish  company  entreated  me  earn- 
estly, through  Py lades,  to  exert  all  my  wit  and  employ  all 
my  art,  in  order  that  this  piece  might  be  quite  elegant  and 
perfect. 

In  the  hope  of  again  seeing  my  beauty,  I  immediately  set  to 
work,  and  thouglit  of  every  thing  that  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  pleasing  if  Gretchen  were  writmg  it  to  me.  I 
thought  I  had  composed  every  thing  so  completely  according 
U)  her  form,  her  nature,  her  manner,  «and  her  mind,  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  wishing  that  it  were  so  m  reality,  and 
lost  myself  in  rapture  at  the  mere  thought  that  something 
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similar  rould  \)e.  Hcnt  from  her  to  mv.  ThiiH  I  mvHtified  my- 
self, wliih-  I  iiit«ii<lr<l  to  iiiijjoso  n|M)n  nnotluT ;  ami  iniicli 
joy  IHK  I  rniicii  tnmhlc  was  yet  to  arise  <»ut  of  the  utTair. 
AV'heii  I  wiw  once  more  summoned,  I  had  tini-shed,  pnmiised 
to  eonie,  aiul  «lid  not  fail  at  tlie  apiMunted  hour.  There  was 
only  one  of  the  youn^  people  at  home;  (jretchen  sat  at  the 
window  Mpinninji: ;  tht'  mother  was  jjoinj?  to  and  fro.  The 
youuLT  nian  «lesiriMl  that  I  should  read  it  over  to  him  :  I  did 
HO,  and  rt'ad,  not  witiiout  emotion,  as  I  «^laneetl  over  the 
paper  at  the  beautiful  «^irl ;  and  when  I  faneie<!  that  I  re- 
nuirked  a  certain  uneasiness  in  her  depoilinent,  and  a  pf  ntle 
Hush  on  her  cheeks,  I  uttered  hcttir  and  witli  more  animation 
that  which  I  wished  to  hear  from  lierself.  The  lover,  who 
had  often  interrupted  me  with  commendations,  at  last  en- 
treated me  to  make  some  alterations.  These  affected  some 
passaj^t's  which  indeed  were  rather  suit<'d  to  th»'  condition  of 
iiretchen  than  to  that  of  the  lady,  who  was  of  a  «^«mkI  family, 
wealthy,  and  known  and  respected  in  tlu'  city.  After  the 
youn«;  man  had  (h'sipnat«'d  the  ch'sirrd  chanj^es,  and  had 
i)rou<rht  me  an  inkstand,  hut  had  taken  leave  for  n  short 
time  on  account  of  soin«*  business,  I  remained  sittin«x  on  the 
bfiu-h  ai^aiiist  thr  wall,  lu'liind  the  large  table,  and  essayed 
the  alterations  that  were  to  be  made,  on  the  large  slate, 
which  almost  covm-d  the  whoh-  tabh»,  with  a  pencil  that 
alwavs  lav  in  the  window  ;  luM-aus»'  upon  this  slate  reckoniiiirs 
were  ofti'ii  made,  and  various  memoranda  noted  down,  and 
those  coming  in  or  going  out  even  communieuted  with  eacli 
othrr. 

1  had  for  a  whih'  written  different  things  and  rublK»d  them 
out  aiiain,  wln-n  I  rxrhiinn'd  impatiently,  •*  It  will  n<>t  do  I  **  — 
*' So  much  the  better,"  said  the  dear  girl  in  a  grave  tone: 
*'  1  wished  that  it  might  not  do!  You  should  not  meddle  in 
HU<'h  mattcis."  She  arose  from  the  di>taff,  ami,  stepping 
towards  the  table,  gave  me  a  severe  lecture,  with  a  great 
deal  of  g<M)d  sense  and  kiu<lliues8.  **The  thing  seems  an 
innocent  jest  :  it  is  a  jest,  but  it  is  not  inntM-ent.  I  have 
already  lived  to  see  sevend  «'asi's,  in  ^\  Inch  our  voung  jH'ople, 
for  the  sake  of  such  mere  mi.Nchief,  have  brought  themselvi^ 
into  great  ditllculty." —  *' Hut  what  shall  I  do?"  I  askeil : 
"  the  h'tter  is  written,  and  they  rely  u|M)n  me  to  alter  it."  — 
"Trust  me,"  she  replii'd,  "  and  do  not  alter  it  :  nay,  take  it 
back,  put  it  in  your  |MM'ket.  go  away,  and  try  to  nuike  the 
nuilter  straight  through  your  friend.  I  will  als«»  put  in  a 
wonl  ;   for  l(M)k  you,  though  I  am  a  |MM)r  girl,  and  de|H*nden( 
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upon  these  relations,  —  who  indeed  do  nothing  bad,  though 
they  often,  for  the  sake  of  sport  or  profit,  undertake  a  good 
deal  that  is  rash,  —  1  have  resisted  them,  and  would  not  copy 
tlie  first  letter,  as  they  requested.  They  transcribed  it  in  a 
feigned  hand  ;  and,  if  it  is  not  otherwise,  so  may  they  also  do 
with  this.  And  you,  a  young  man  of  good  family,  rich, 
independent,  why  will  you  allow  yourself  to  be  used  as  a 
tool  in  a  business  which  can  certainly  bring  no  good  to  you, 
and  may  possibly  bring  much  that  is  unpleasant?  "  It  made 
me  very  happy  to  hear  her  speak  thus  continuously,  for 
generally  she  introduced  but  few  words  into  conversation. 
My  liking  for  her  grew  incredibly.  I  was  not  master  of 
myself,  and  replied,  "I  am  not  so  independent  as  you  sup- 
pose ;  and  of  what  use  is  wealth  to  me,  when  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  I  can  desire  is  wanting?" 

She  had  drawn  my  sketch  of  the  poetic  epistle  towards 
her,  and  read  it  half  aloud  in  a  sweet  and  graceful  man- 
ner. 

"That  is  very  pretty,"  said  she,  stopping  at  a  sort  of 
7iaive  point;  "  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  destined  for  a 
real  purpose. ' '  —  "  That  were  indeed  very  desirable, ' '  I  cried  ; 
"  and.  oh  !  how  happy  must  he  be,  who  receives  from  a  girl 
he  infinitely  loves,  such  an  assurance  of  her  affection."  — 
''  There  is  much  I'equired  for  that,"  she  answered,  ''  and  yet 
many  things  are  possible."  —  "For  example,"  I  continued, 
"  if  any  one  who  knew,  prized,  honored,  and  adored  you, 
laid  such  a  paper  before  you,  what  would  you  do?"  I 
pushed  the  paper  nearer  to  her,  which  she  had  previously 
pushed  back  to  me.  She  smiled,  reflected  for  a  moment, 
took  the  pen,  and  subscribed  her  name.  I  was  beside  myself 
with  rapture,  jumped  up,  and  was  going  to  embrace  her. 
"  No  kissing  !  "  said  she,  "  that  is  so  vulgar ;  but  let  us  love 
if  we  can."  I  had  taken  up  the  paper,  and  thrust  it  into 
my  pocket.  "  No  one  shall  ever  get  it,"  said  I :  "  the  affair 
Is  closed.  You  have  saved  me."  —  "Now  complete  the 
salvation,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  hurry  off,  before  the  others 
arrive,  and  you  fall  into  trouble  and  embarrassment !  "  I 
could  not  tear  myself  away  from  her ;  but  she  asked  me  in 
so  kindly  a  manner,  while  she  took  my  right  hand  in  both  of 
hers,  and  hniiigly  pressed  it !  The  tears  stood  in  my  eyes  : 
I  thought  h(;rs  looked  moist.  I  pressed  my  face  upon  her 
hands,  and  hastened  away.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  found 
myself  in  su(,-h  perplexity. 

The  first  propensities  to  love  in  an  uncorrupted  youth  take 
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nltojjother  a  spiritual  dircctioii.  Nature  Hocms  to  (h-siri-  that 
one  Hv\  uxny  \ty  iUv  sciist-.s  pcrceive  gcxKinrss  and  U-auly  in 
tlic  otiicr.  And  thus  to  mc,  hy  the  »ij^lit  of  this  jjirl,  —  l>y  my 
strong  inclination  for  hor,  —  a  new  world  of  thr  hrautiful  and 
the  fxcrlh'Ut  had  arisi-n.  I  iH-rusi'd  my  |KM'tical  cpi-sll»«  a 
Innnlrt'd  times,  <;azrd  at  the  siiinature,  kism^d  it,  pressed  it 
to  my  luart,  and  rejoiei'd  in  this  amiahle  eonfession.  Hut 
the  more  my  transports  inereased,  the  more  did  it  pain  mo 
not  to  he  ahle  to  visit  her  innnediatt'ly,  and  to  sec  and  eon- 
verse  witii  her  aj^ain  ;  f(^r  I  dreaded  the  reprfM)fs  and  im|»or- 
timilies  of  her  cousins.  The  <j:<hh\  l*ylades,  who  mi|^ht  have 
arrau^ed  the  alTair,  1  couhl  not  contrive  to  meet.  The  next 
Sunday,  therefore,  1  set  out  for  Niederrad,  where  thcst;  asso- 
ciates generally  used  to  po,  and  actually  foun<l  them  there. 
I  was,  however,  j^reatly  surprised,  when,  instead  of  hehavin«^ 
in  a  cro88,  distant  manner,  they  came  up  to  me  with  joyful 
countenances.  The  younj^est  |)articularly  was  very  kind, 
took  me  iiy  the  hand,  and  said,  "Von  have  lal*'ly  playe«!  us 
a  8orr)'  trick,  and  we  were  very  anjyiT  with  you ;  but  your 
ahscondin^  and  takin«j  away  the  poetical  epistle  has  suji- 
j^ested  a  «iood  thou«j;ht  to  us,  which  otherwise  might  never 
have  occurred.  Iiy  way  of  atonement,  you  may  treat  us 
to-day  ;  and  you  shall  learn  at  the  same  time  the  notion  wo 
have,  which  will  certaiidy  j^ive  you  pleasure."  This  haraniruo 
caused  me  no  small  emharrassment,  for  I  had  al)out  me  oidy 
mon<'y  enoui^h  to  rc«;alc  mysdf  and  a  frii-nd  :  but  to  treat  a 
whole  company,  and  especially  one  which  ditl  not  always  stop 
at  the  rii^ht  time,  I  was  by  no  means  prepared  ;  nay.  the 
proj)osal  a.stonishcd  me  the  more,  as  tlu'V  had  always  insi^ted, 
in  the  most  honorable  manner,  that  each  one  should  pay  only 
his  own  hhari'.  They  snjiled  at  my  distress  ;  and  the  younir 
est  pro<"eed»Ml,  "  Ia'I  us  lli-»t  take  a  seat  in  the  Uiwer,  and 
then  you  shall  learn  more."  We  sat  down;  and  he  said, 
'*  When  you  had  taken  the  h>ve-letti'r  with  you,  we  talkeil  the 
whole  affair  over  aj^ain,  and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  we  Inul 
jxratuitously  nji^uscd  your  talent  to  the  vexation  of  <»tf  d 

our  own  dan;j:cr,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  paltry  love  of  ii  : . 

when  we  could  have  employed  it  Ut  the  advanta;;e  of  all  of 
us.     See,  I  have  hen'  an  «»rder  for  a  weddiii'  .  as  well 

as  for  a  dir;:e.      Tlie  second  nuist   In»  rradv  in  lelv,  the 

other  can  wait  a  week.  Now,  if  you  make  these,  which  is 
easy  for  you,  yoti  will  treat  us  twice;  and  we  shall  lonir  r\»« 
main  your  debtors."  This  propo.sal  pU>ahed  im»  in  every 
respect ;    for  1  had  alreaily  in  my  childtuxHl  WM)kiHl  witli  a 
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certain  cuvy  on  the  occasional  poems, ^  —  of  which  then  sev- 
eral circulated  every  week,  and  at  respectable  marriages  espe- 
cially came  to  light  by  the  dozen,  —  because  1  thought  1  could 
make  such  things  as\vell,  nay,  better  than  others.  Now  an 
opportunity  was  offered  me  to  show  myself,  and  especially 
to  see  myself  in  print.  I  did  not  appear  disinclined.  They 
acquainted  me  with  the  personal  particulars  and  the  position 
of  the  family :  I  went  somewhat  aside,  made  my  plan,  and 
produced  some  stanzas.  However,  when  I  returned  to  the 
company,  and  the  wine  was  not  spared,  the  poem  began  to 
halt ;  and  I  could  not  deliver  it  that  evening.  "  There  is  still 
time  till  to-morrow  evening,"  they  said  ;  "  and  we  will  con- 
fess to  you  that  the  fee  which  we  receive  for  the  dirge  is 
enough  to  get  us  another  pleasant  evening  to-morrow.  Come 
to  us  ;  for  It  is  but  fair  that  Gretchen,  too,  sliould  sup  with 
us,  as  it  was  she  properly  who  gave  us  the  notion."  My 
joy  was  unspeakable.  On  my  way  home  I  had  only  the 
remaining  stanzas  in  my  head,  wrote  down  the  whole  before 
I  went  to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  made  a  very  neat,  fair 
copy.  The  day  seemed  infinitely  long  to  me  ;  and  scarcely 
was  it  dusk,  than  I  found  mj-^self  again  in  the  narrow  little 
dwelling  beside  the  dearest  of  girls. 

The  young  people,  with  whom  in  this  way  I  formed  a 
closer  and  closer  connection,  were  not  exactly  of  a  low,  but 
of  an  ordinary,  type.  Their  activity  was  commendable,  and 
I  listened  to  them  with  pleasure  when  they  spoke  of  the  mani- 
fc^ld  ways  and  means  by  which  one  could  gain  a  living  :  above 
all,  they  loved  to  tell  of  people,  now  very  rich,  who  had  begun 
with  nothing.  Others  to  whom  they  referred  had,  as  poor 
clerks,  rendered  themselves  indispensable  to  their  employers, 
and  had  finally  risen  to  be  their  sons-in-law  ;  while  others  had 
so  enhirged  and  improved  a  little  trade  in  matches  and  the 
like,  that  they  were  now  prosperous  merchants  and  tradesmen. 
But  above  all,  to  young  men  who  were  active  on  their  feet, 
the  trade  of  agent  and  factor,  and  the  undertaking  of  all  sorts 
of  connnissions  and  charges  for  helpless  rich  men  was,  they 
said,  a  most  profitable  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  We 
all  liked  to  liear  tliis  ;  and  each  one  fancied  himself  somebody, 
when  he  imagined,  at  the  moment,  that  there  was  enough  in 
liim,  not  only  to  get  on  in  the  world,  but  to  acquire  an  extraor- 
dinary fortune.  But  no  one  seemed  to  carry  on  this  con- 
versation more  earnestly  than  Pylades,  who  at  last  confessed 

*  That  Ih  to  Hay,  a  poom  written  for  a  certain  occaBion,  as  a  wedding,  funeral, 
etc.    The  Uc-riuaii  word  ie  **  OelegenheitsyeUicM."  —  'Vhahb. 
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that  h(»  lind  an  cxtraonlinary  pasHinn  for  a  pirl,  an»!  wan 
nctiially  cn^xa^rd  to  Imt.  TIic  rircniiiHtanci'rt  of  lii.s  pannl.H 
would  not  allow  iiiin  to  go  to  universities  ;  hut  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  aequire  a  fnu'  handwritiup,  a  knowlrdjje  (»f  aeeount«^ 
and  the  modern  lani;iia«ieri,  and  would  now  do  his  l>est  in 
hopes  of  attiiinint^  that  domestie  felicity.  His  fillow»  praiAcd 
him  for  this,  althnnf^h  they  did  not  apprf)ve  of  a  preniaturo 
eniia^ement  ;  and  liiev  addrd,  that  whde  foreed  to  aekuowl- 
( dge  him  to  be  a  tine,  ^imhI  fellow,  they  did  not  eonsider  him 
active  or  «'nterprisiniX  rnonLih  to  do  any  thintj  extraordinary. 
While  he,  in  vindi<ation  of  hiniM'lf,  eireuinslanlially  set  f»)rtli 
what  he  thought  himself  lit  for,  and  how  he  wa«  going  to 
Itei^in.  the  olhrrs  -were  also  ineiti'd  ;  and  each  one  hegan  to 
tell  what  he  was  now  aitle  to  do,  doing,  or  carrying  on,  what 
he  had  already  accomplished,  and  what  he  saw  immediately 
l>efore  him.  The  turn  at  last  came  to  me.  I  was  to  set 
forth  my  course  of  life  and  prospects;  and,  while  I  was 
considering,  l*yla<les  said,  '*  I  make  tliis  one  proviso,  lest 
we  he  at  too  great  a  disadvantage,  that  he  do«'s  not  !»nng 
into  the  account  the  external  a»lvaintages  of  his  position.  lie 
Hhoiild  rather  tell  us  a  t:de  how  he  would  proceed  if  at  thiü 
moment  he  were  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources^  ad 
we  are." 

(iretchen,  who  till  this  moment  had  kept  on  spinning,  rose, 
and  seated  herself  as  usual  at  the  end  t>f  the  tahle.  We  had 
alnady  emptie«!  some  hottles,  and  I  hegan  to  relate  the  hypo- 
thetical history  of  my  lift*  in  the  hest  humor.  **  First  of  all, 
then,  I  comnuMid  myself  to  you,"  said  I,  '*  that  you  may 
continne  the  custom  you  have  hegun  to  hestow  on  me.  If  you 
gradually  procure  me  the  prolit  of  all  the  oecasioual  poems, 
and  we  do  not  consume  them  in  mere  feasting,  I  shall  soon 
come  to  something.  r>ut  then,  you  must  not  take  it  ill  if  I 
<lahhli>  also  in  your  handicraft."  Ipon  this,  I  toUl  tliem 
what  I  had  observed  in  their  (H'cupationri,  ojid  for  which  I 
held  myself  lit  at  any  r.ate.  Kacli  one  Iwul  previously  rated 
liis  services  in  money,  and  1  xsked  them  to  a.s.sist  me  also  in 

»mpleting  my  estahlishment.  (iretchen  fiad  li^teniMl  to  nil 
hitherto  very  attentively,  and  that  in  a  position  wiiich  well 
Huitt'd  her,  whether  she  chose  t«»  hear  or  t4i  hpeak.  With  U»tli 
hands  she  ela.sped  her  folded  arms,  and  rested  them  on  the 
edge  of  the  tahle.  Thus  she  could  sit  a  long  while  without 
moving  any  thing  hut  her  hea«l,  which  wa.s  never  done  with- 
out som(>  o(*casion  or  meaning.  She  had  several  tim«>s  put 
iu  u  >voi\l,  and  hel^Kd  us  on  over  this  and  that,  when  wa 
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halted  in  our  projects,  and  then  was  again  still  and  quiet  as 
usual.  I  kept  her  in  my  eye,  and  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  1  had  not  devised  and  uttered  my  plan  without 
reference  to  her.  My  passion  for  her  gave  to  what  I  said 
Bueh  an  air  of  truth  and  probability,  that,  for  a  moment,  I 
deceived  myself,  imagined  myself  as  lonely  and  helpless  as 
my  story  supposed,  and  felt  extremely  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  possessing  her.  Pylades  had  closed  his  confession  with 
marriage ;  and  the  question  arose  among  the  rest  of  us, 
whether  our  plans  went  as  far  as  that.  "  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  on  that  score,"  said  I ;  "for  properly  a  wife  is 
necessary  to  every  one  of  us,  in  order  to  preserve  at  home, 
and  enable  us  to  enjoy  as  a  whole,  what  we  rake  together 
a])road  in  such  an  odd  way."  I  then  made  a  sketch  of  a 
wife,  such  as  I  wished  ;  and  it  must  have  turned  out  strangely 
if  she  had  not  been  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Gretchen. 

The  dirge  was  consumed ;  the  epithalamium  now  stood 
beneficially  at  hand :  I  overcame  all  fear  and  care,  and  con- 
trived, as  I  had  many  acquaintances,  to  conceal  my  actual 
evening  entertainments  from  my  family.  To  see  and  to  be 
near  the  dear  girl  was  soon  an  indispensable  condition  of  my 
being.  The  friends  had  grown  just  as  accustomed  to  me, 
and  we  were  almost  daily  together,  as  if  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Pylades  had,  in  tlie  mean  time,  introduced  his 
fair  one  into  the  house  ;  and  this  pair  passed  many  an  evening 
with  us.  They,  as  bride  and  bridegroom,  though  still  very 
much  in  the  bud,  did  not  conceal  their  tenderness  ;  Gretchen's 
deportment  towards  me  was  only  suited  to  keep  me  at  a 
distance.  vShe  gave  her  hand  to  no  one,  not  even  to  me ; 
she  allowed  no  touch :  yet  she  many  times  seated  herself 
near  me,  particularly  when  1  wrote,  or  read  aloud,  and  then, 
laying  her  arm  famwiliarly  upon  my  shoulder,  she  looked  over 
the  book  or  paper.  If,  however,  I  ventured  to  take  on  a 
similar  liberty  with  her,  she  withdrew,  and  did  not  return 
very  soon.  This  position  she  often  repeated  ;  and,  indeed, 
all  her  attitudes  and  motions  were  very  uniform,  but  always 
efjually  becoming,  beautiful,  and  charming.  But  such  a 
familiarity  I  never  saw  her  practise  towards  anybody  else. 

One  of  the  most  innocent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amus- 
ing, i)arties  of  pleasure  in  which  I  engaged  with  different 
companies  of  young  peoi)le,  was  this,  —  that  we  seated  our- 
selves in  the  Höchst  market-ship,  observed  the  strange  pas- 
Hcngers  [)a(;k('d  away  in  it,  and  bantered  and  teased,  now 
Uiiß  one,  now  that,  as  pleasure  or  caprice  prompted.     At 
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Höchst  WC  pot  out  at  tlio  time  when  tlie  mnrket-Wmt  from 
Meiitz  arrive«!.  At  a  hotel  there  was  a  wcll-H|>r»:ul  laliW«, 
where  the  Ix'tter  Hort  of  travrlU-rs,  «'omiiij^  aii<l  ^oiii^,  alu 
with  each  other,  and  then  proeeeded,  each  on  his  way,  aa 
both  whips  n'tiirnt'd.  Kvcrv  tiinr,  after  diniiii;,  \\r  Hailed 
lip  to  Frankfort,  liavin«^,  with  a  \vv\  laij^r  <-oiiipaiiy,  inndo 
the  eheapcst  wntcr-cxcurHion  that  was  |X)Hsil)le.  Onee  I  had 
nndfitakm  this  jouriiry  with  ( JiTt<lirirH  coiisiim,  wImmi  a 
yoiiii;4  nijiii  joiiMMJ  us  at  tal>h'  in  ll<»rh>t,  who  niij^ht  l»e  a 
littU'  older  than  we  were.  They  knew  him,  and  he  got  him- 
self iiitro<lu('ed  to  nie.  He  ha«|  .soiiiethiiii;  very  pleasinir  in 
his  niaiiiH'r,  thoiij^h  hi'  was  not  otherwise  tlistin;;uished. 
(oniini^  from  M«'ntz,  he  now  went  back  with  us  to  Frank- 
fort, and  eonvi'ised  with  me  of  every  tiiiiijx  tliat  related  to 
tlie  internal  arranj^eimnts  of  the  city,  und  the  pulilie  otiiees 
and  places,  on  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  l>e  very  well  in- 
formed. When  we  separated,  he  hade  me  farewell,  and 
added,  that  he  wished  I  ]ni<j;ht  think  well  of  him,  as  hu 
hoped  on  occasion  to  avail  himself  of  my  reeonunendation. 
I  (lid  not  know  what  he  meant  l»y  this,  hut  the  cousins  en- 
li'^htened  me  some  days  after.  They  s|M»ke  well  of  him, 
and  asked  me  to  inti'rci-de  with  my  <jiaiidfather,  as  a  ininhM- 
ate  ap|)ointment  was  just  now  vacant,  which  this  friend 
would  like  to  obtain.  I  at  tirst  wishe(l  to  lu»  excused,  as  I 
ha<l  never  meddled  in  such  affaii-s  ;  but  thi-y  went  on  uiyini^ 
me  until  1  resolved  to  do  it.  I  had  already  many  timen 
remarked,  that  in  these  p^iants  of  of!lc»'s,  whieh  unfortu- 
nately wt're  ie;;ar<U«l  as  matters  of  favor,  the  mediation  of 
my  y:randmothei  or  au  aunt  had  not  Ik'cu  without  efTect.  I 
was  now  so  advanerd  as  to  arro'^ate  some  iullueuee  to  my- 
self. |'\>r  that  reason,  to  gratify  my  friends,  who  ilechiriHl 
tliemselves  under  every  Hort  of  obli<ration  for  such  a  kind- 
iies>.,  I  overcame  the  timidity  of  a  «irandchild,  and  under- 
took to  delivi-r  a  written  application  that  was  handed  in  to  me. 
One  Sunday,  after  diiuier,  while  my  grandfather  wo*»  busy 
in  his  gaiden,  all  the  more  because  autumn  was  approach- 
ing, and  I  tried  to  as^ist  him  on  every  si<le,  1  came  forward 
with  my  re(|uest  and  the  petition,  aftt'r  some  hesitation,  lie 
looked  at  it,  and  asked  me  whether  1  knew  the  youiii:  man. 
1  b>ld  him  in  general  terins  what  was  to  1h>  .suitl,  and  he  Id 
tin»  matter  rest  there.  •*  If  he  has  merit,  and.  nuueovor, 
*g<M>d  testimonials,  I  will  favor  him  for  your  xake  ami  hin 
own."  lie  said  no  more,  and  for  a  long  while  I  he.irtl 
nothing  of  the  matter. 
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For  sonic  time  1  had  observed  that  Greteben  was  no  longer 
ppinniuiz.  but  instead  was  emi)U)yed  in  sewing,  and  that,  too, 
on  very  line  work,  whieh  snrprised  me  the  more,  as  the  days 
were  aheady  shortening,  and  winter  was  coming  on.  I 
tlionght  no  further  about  it ;  only  it  tronbled  me  that  several 
times  1  had  not  found  her  at  home  in  the  morning  as  formerly, 
and  could  not  learn,  without  importunity,  whither  she  had 
gone.  Yet  I  was  destined  one  day  to  be  sur[)rised  in  a  very 
odd  manner.  My  sister,  who  was  getting  herself  ready  for  a 
ball,  asked  me  to  fetch  her  some  so-called  Italian  flowers, 
at  a  fashionable  milliner's.^  They  were  made  in  convents, 
and  were  small  and  pretty :  myrtles  especially,  dwarf-roses, 
and  the  like,  came  out  quite  beautifully  and  naturally.  1 
did  her  the  favor,  and  went  to  the  shop  where  I  had  been 
witli  her  often  already.  Hardly  had  I  entered,  and  greeted 
tiie  proprietress,  than  I  saw  sitting  in  the  window  a  lady, 
who,  in  a  lace  cap,  looked  very  young  and  pretty,  and  in  a 
silk  mantilla  seemed  very  well  shaped.  I  could  easily  recog- 
nize that  she  was  an  assistant,  for  she  was  occupied  in  fas- 
tening a  ribbon  and  feathers  upon  a  hat.  The  milliner 
showed  me  the  long  box  with  single  flowers  of  various  sorts. 
J  looked  them  over,  and,  as  I  made  my  choice,  glanced 
again  towards  the  lady  in  the  window ;  but  how  great  was 
my  astonishment  when  I  perceived  an  incredible  similarity 
to  G retchen,  nay,  w^as  forced  to  be  convinced  at  last  that 
it  was  Gretchen  herself.  Nor  could  I  doubt  any  longer, 
when  she  winked  with  her  eyes,  and  gave  me  a  sign  that  I 
must  not  betray  our  acquaintance.  I  now,  with  my  choos- 
ing and  rejecting,  drove  the  milliner  into  despair  more  than 
even  a  lady  could  have  done.  I  had,  in  fact,  no  choice  ;  for 
I  was  excessively  confused,  and  at  the  same  time  liked  to 
linger,  because  it  kept  me  near  the  girl,  whose  disguise  an- 
noyed me,  though  in  that  disguise  she  appeared  to  me  more 
enchanting  than  ever.  Finally  the  milliner  seemed  to  lose 
all  patience,  and  with  her  own  hands  selected  for  me  a 
whole  bandbox  full  of  flowers,  which  I  was  to  place  before 
my  sister,  and  let  her  choose  for  herself.  Thus  I  was,  as 
it  were,  driven  out  of  the  shop,  she  sending  the  box  in  ad- 
vance }>y  one  of  her  girls. 

Scarcely  had  I  reached  home  than  my  father  caused  me 
to  be  culled,  and  communicated  to  me  that  it  was  now  quite 
certain  that  the  Archduke  Joseph  would  be  elected  and 
crowned  king  of  Rome.  An  event  so  highly  important  was 
not  U)  be  i'\\)(tcUH\  without  preparation,  nor  allowed  to  pass 
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witli  more  jrf»l'>"J?  «"«1  Htarinj^,  11«'  wislird,  tlirrrfor*'.  he 
said,  to  ^o  tlinxii^li  with  iiu*  tlu>  t-U'c-tioii  aiul  foroiialioii 
(liaricH  of  tiic  two  last  mronationH,  im  well  hh  tlinm^li  tlu; 
la.Ht  capitiilatiniis  of  rlcclioii,  in  onliM'  to  remark  wliat  iit-w 
conditions  ini;^lit  be  addctl  in  the  prcs(>nt  instance.  Tiu; 
diaries  were  opened,  and  wo  o<'cnpie(l  oni^selves  witli  tlieni 
tile  wliolf»  day  till  far  into  tlie  nij^lit ,  while  the  pretty  jjirl, 
soinetinu's  in  her  old  honse-<lress,  sometimes  in  her  new  <*oh- 
tiiine,  ever  hovere«!  before  me,  hackwaids  and  forwajdrt 
ainon^  the  most  an^nst  ohjeetn  of  the  Holy  l^oman  Kmpire. 
This  evenin;^  it  was  impossible  to  see  her.  and  I  lay  awake 
thioMj^h  a  v»*ry  restless  ni^^ht.  The  stndy  of  yestt'rdjiy  was 
the  next  day  zealously  resumed;  and  it  wa.s  not  till  toward?* 
evenin<^  that  I  found  it  |M)ssible  to  visit  my  fair  one,  whom 
I  met  a;::iin  in  lici  n^ual  house-dress.  She  smiled  when  she 
Haw  me,  but  I  did  not  ventuie  to  mention  any  thing  before 
the  otlu-rs.  When  the  whole  company  sat  (piietly  to^i'ther 
a^^ain,  she  iM-gan,  an«l  said,  *'  It  is  unfair  that  you  do  nut 
confide  to  our  friend  wliat  we  have  lately  resolvcii  upon." 
She  then  contimicd  to  relate,  that  after  our  late  «Mmversa- 
lion,  in  which  the  discussion  was  how  any  one  could  ;jet  on 
in  the  worUl,  Homething  was  also  said  of  the  way  in  which 
a  woman  couhl  enhance  the  value  of  her  talent  and  labor, 
and  ad\anta«4cou.sly  employ  her  lime.  The  ctjusiu  had  con- 
HeipuMitly  proposed  that  she  shouhl  make  an  experiment  at 
a  miiliner's,  who  w:ls  just  then  in  want  of  an  assistant. 
They  had,  she  said,  arranj^ed  with  the  woman  :  she  went 
there  HO  many  hours  a  day,  and  was  well  paid  ;  but  she 
would  there  be  oblim'<l,  for  propriety's  sake,  to  conform  to 
a  certain  dress,  which,  howi'ver,  she  left  behind  her  every 
time,  ns  it  <lid  not  at  all  suit  her  other  modcH  of  life  and 
employment.  I  wuh  in<leed  »et  at  rest  by  this  declaration; 
but  it  did  not  (piit«>  please  me  to  know  that  the  pretty  «;irl 
was  in  a  public  shop,  and  at  a  place  where  the  fa.shionablu 
world  found  a  convenient  rt^sort.  Hut  1  UHraytHl  nothing, 
and  strove  to  work  «>lT  my  jealons  care  in  silence.  F«»r  tliH 
the  yoiui<_jer  con^in  did  not  all«»w  me  a  lt)ng  lime,  ns  he  outtj 
more  came  forward  with  a  puiixmal  for  an  (Hvanional  |MHMn, 
t4)ld  nil-  all  the  personalities,  ami  at  once  de^i^Mi  me  to 
prt'pare  myself  f(M-  the  invention  and  dis|M»silion  of  ihe 
work.  He  had  spoken  with  me  Heveral  timen  already  eon- 
cerniuir  the  proper  treatment  of  su<*h  a  iheme  ;  and.  as  I 
was  voluble  in  these  c:i.h«s.  he  readily  asketl  me  to  explain 
to  him,  eircumst^iutially.  what   is  rhetorical  in  then«*  thingH« 
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to  üive  him  a  notion  of  the  matter,  and  to  make  use  of  my 
own  and  others'  hü)ors  in  this  kind  for  examples.  The 
voun^  man  had  some  brains,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  poetical 
vein  r  and  now  he  went  so  much  into  particulars,  and  wished 
to  have  such  an  account  of  every  thing,  that  I  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  remark,  ''It  seems  as  if  you  wanted  to  en- 
croach upon  my  trade,  and  take  away  my  customers!"  — 
'•  I  will  not  deny  it,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  as  I  shall  do  you 
no  harm  by  it.  This  will  only  continue  to  the  time  when 
you  20  to  the  university,  and  till  then  you  must  allow  me 
still  to  protit  something  by  j^our  society."  —  "Most  cor- 
dially," I  replied  ;  and  I  encouraged  him  to  draw  out  a  plan, 
to  choose  a  metre  according  to  the  character  of  his  subject, 
and  to  do  whatever  else  might  seem  necessary.  He  went 
to  work  in  earnest,  but  did  not  succeed.  I  was  in  the  end 
compelled  to  re-write  so  much  of  it,  that  I  could  more  easily 
and  better  have  written  it  all  from  the  beginning  myself. 
Yet  this  teaching  and  learning,  this  mutual  labor,  afforded 
us  good  entertainment.  Gretclien  took  part  in  it,  and  had 
many  a  pretty  notion  ;  so  that  we  were  all  pleased,  we  ma}^, 
indeed,  saj'  happy.  During  the  day  she  worked  at  the  mil- 
liner's :  in  the  evenings  we  generally  met  together,  and  our 
contentment  was  not  even  disturbed  when  at  last  the  com- 
missions for  occasional  poems  began  to  leave  off.  Still  we 
felt  hurt  once,  when  one  of  them  came  back  under  protest, 
because  it  did  not  suit  the  party  who  ordered  it.  We  con- 
soled ourselves,  however,  as  we  considered  it  our  very  best 
work,  and  could,  therefore,  declare  the  other  a  bad  judge. 
The  cousin,  who  was  determined  to  learn  something  at  any 
rate,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  inventing  problems,  in 
the  solution  of  which  we  alwa3^s  found  amusement  enough  ; 
but,  as  they  brought  in  nothing,  our  little  banquets  had  to 
be  much  more  frugally  managed. 

Tliat  great  political  object,  the  election  and  coronation  of 
a  king  of  Rome,  was  pursued  with  more  and  more  earnest- 
ness. The  assembling  of  the  electoral  college,  originally 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Augsburg  in  the  October  of  17G3, 
was  now  transferred  to  Frankfort ;  and  both  at  the  end  of 
this  year  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  preparations 
went  foi-ward  wliich  siiould  usher  in  this  important  business. 
Tlie  begimiing  was  made  by  a  parade  never  yet  seen  by  us. 
One  of  our  ciiancery  officials  on  horseback,  escorted  by  four 
tnimpeters  likewise  mounted,  and  surrounded  by  a  guard 
of  infantry,  read  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  at  all  the  corners  of 
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the  city,  a  pn^lix  «MÜct,  wlii<*li  nu im >uiu'c<l  tlie  fortlHtiiniii^ 
|)r()C('«'(liu}4?4,  aiul  fxlj<)rte<l  the  citi/rnH  to  u  ln'coiniii'j  «l«- 
|)oitiniiit  Miitai»!«'  to  the  (-irriiiii>(aiici'H.  'llu*  (-oiiii<il  u:is 
oc('U|)ic(l  with  wci;;|ity  coiihidcrationH ;  and  it  wa»  not  loii^ 
liffoif  llie  Iiii|HTial  (|iiait«-iinast«T,  (lf>|iat<-In'<l  l»y  tiic  lic- 
riMÜtary  ^raii<l  marshal,  iiiadi*  liis  apiN-araiirc,  in  order  to 
arran;;!'  und  di>Hi<rnatc  the  residences  of  the  undtaHHadors 
and  \\u\k  suit«'H.  accorditii^  to  thr  old  custotn.  Onrliousr 
lay  in  thr  i'alatiiu'  di.>tri(t,  and  we  had  to  piovidr  for  a  new 
htit  ajjiveal)le  liiUctting.  The  middle  story,  which  Connt 
Thoranr  had  foniicrly  o<'('M|»i(Ml,  was  «jivi-n  up  to  a  «-avalit-r 
of  the  rahitinaU'  ;  and  as  liauMi  von  K6ni|4silial,  the  Nnivni- 
hnrij  char(jv-(V ti ffnires^  m'cnpied  the  npper  fl<X)r,  we  were 
still  more  crowdid  than  in  the  time  of  the  Fn-nch.  This 
HtTved  nic  as  a  new  pivlcxt  for  hvin;;  out  of  dtxjrs,  antl  to 
puHH  the  ^reatiT  part  of  the  day  in  the  tttreet^,  that  I  might 
Hce  all  that  was  o|H'n  to  pnhlie  view. 

AftiT  the  prcliinniary  altriation  and  anani^iinent  of  the 
HMHim  in  the  town-house  had  Hremecl  to  us  worth  «eeins?  j 
aftrr  thr  arrival  of  the  anihassadoi"s  one  after  another,  and 
their  lirst  solenn»  ascent  in  a  IkxIv,  on  the  Ttth  of  Fehrnary, 
had  taken  place,  —  we  adnjired  the  coniinji  in  «)f  the  imperial 
connnissioners,  and  their  ascent  also  to  the  Ji'>mvr,  which 
was  made  with  ^reat  |)onip.  The  di'^nilied  pei^son  of  the 
I'rinee  of  Liehtenstein  made  a  «^ootl  impressi«>n  ;  yet  ci>n- 
noisseui'8  maintained  that  the  showy  liveries  had  already 
been  use<l  on  another  occasi(»n,  and  that  this  election  and 
coronation  would  hardly  eipial  in  hrilliancy  that  of  Charles 
tlie  Seventh.  We  younjjer  folks  wei*e  content  with  what 
was  before  our  eyes  :  all  seemed  to  us  very  line,  and  much 
of  it  perfectly  astonishin«^. 

The  electoral  con;;ress  was  fixe<l  at  last  for  the  3*1  of 
•March.  Ni'W  formalities  aj^ain  set  llu*  city  in  inotinn,  and 
the  alti'rnate  visits  of  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  and^u-sa- 
<ioi*8  kept  us  always  on  our  legs.  We  were,  moreover,  com- 
pellcil  to  watch  closely  ;  as  we  were  not  only  to  ;;a|H'  alnint, 
i>ut  to  note  every  thing  well,  in  order  to  give  a  projK'r  iv|>url 
at  home,  and  even  to  make  out  nniny  little  memoirs,  on 
which  my  father  and  Herr  von  K•»nil:^lhal  had  tlelilK'nititl, 
partly  for  our  exercise  and  partly  for  their  own  infornwition. 
And  certainly  this  was  of  peculiar  advantage  to  me  ;  as  I 
was  enahled  very  tolerahly  to  keep  a  living  elei'lion  und 
coronation  diary,  as  far  as  reganled  ext«  inals. 

The  person  who  Ihst  of    all  mailc  a  duruhlc    impresmou 
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upon  nio  was  the  eliiof  ambassador  from  the  electorate  of 
INIontz,  Haron  von  Krthal,  afterwards  elector.  Without 
haviuir  any  thing  striking  in  his  figure,  he  was  always  highly 
^»leasino-  to  nie  in  his  black  gown  trimmed  with  lace.  The 
^ecc)nd  ambassador,  Baron  von  Groschlag,  was  a  well- 
formed  man  of  the  world,  easy  in  his  exterior,  but  conduct- 
ing himself  with  great  decorum.  He  everywhere  produced 
a  Very  agreeable  impression.  Prince  P]sterhaz3%  the  Bohe- 
mian envoy,  was  not  tall,  though  well  formed,  lively,  and 
at  the  same  time  eminently  decorous,  without  pride  or  cold- 
ness. 1  had  a  special  liking  for  him,  because  he  reminded 
me  of  IMarshal  de  Broglio.  Yet  the  form  and  dignity  of 
these  excellent  persons  vanished,  in  a  certain  degree,  before 
the  prejudice  that  was  entertained  in  favor  of  Baron  von 
Plotho.  the  Brandenburg  ambassador.  Irhis  man,  who  was 
distinguished  by  a  certain  parsimony,  both  in  his  own  clothes 
and  in  his  liveries  and  equipages,  had  been  greatly  renowned, 
from  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  as  a  diplomatic  hero. 
At  Ratisbon,  when  the  Notary  April  thought,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  to  serve  him  with  the  declaration  of  out- 
lawry which  had  been  issued  against  his  king,  he  had,  with 
the  laconic  exclamation,  "  What!  you  serve?"  thrown  him, 
or  caused  him  to  be  thrown,  down  stairs.  We  believed 
the  first,  because  it  pleased  us  best ;  and  we  could  readily 
believe  it  of  the  little  compact  man,  with  his  black,  fier}'  e^es 
glancing  here  and  there.  All  eyes  were  directed  towaids 
him,  particularly  when  he  alighted.  There  arose  every  time 
a  sort  of  joyous  whispering  ;  and  but  little  was  wanting  to  a 
regular  explosion,  or  a  shout  of  Vivat!  Bravo!  So  high 
did  the  king,  and  all  who  were  devoted  to  him,  bod}^  and 
soul,  stand  in  favor  with  the  crowd,  among  whom,  besides 
the  Frankfoiters,  were  Germans  from  all  parts. 

On  the  one  hand  these  things  gave  me  much  pleasure  ;  as 
all  that  took  place,  no  matter  of  what  nature  it  might  be, 
concealed  a  certain  meaning,  indicated  some  internal  relation  : 
and  such  symbolic  ceremonies  again,  for  a  moment,  rei)ie- 
sentcd  as  living  the  old  Empire  of  Germany,  almost  choked 
to  death  l)y  so  many  parchments,  papers,  and  books.  But, 
on  tlie  otlier  liand,  I  could  not  suppress  a  secret  displeasure, 
wlien  at  home,  I  had,  on  behalf  of  my  father,  to  transcribe 
tlie  int(;nial  transactions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remark 
tliat  lieie  several  powers,  which  balanced  each  other,  stood 
in  opposition,  and  only  so  far  agreed,  as  they  designed  to 
limit  th(i  new  luler  even  more  than  the  old  one  ;  that  every 
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one  vuIikmI  his  iiillucnrc  ouly  so  far  as  lio  ho|HMl  lo  iitaiu  or 
enlarp'  his  |»iivih";^«-s,  aiul  lirtlrr  to  HiM-un-  his  iiMh^iM-nih-iicc*. 
Nay,  on  this  <>c'«i.sion  thi*y  were  raoro  attentive  than  nniial, 
iMcaiis«»  th«  y  iML'an  to  ffar.IoHcph  tlic  Second,  Um  vc'li«"nu'n<'C', 
and  |)rol>aijh-  phins. 

With  my  ^ran<lfath(»r  and  other  nx'nilM'i-s  of  the  council, 
whose  fainilit'S  I  ns<'d  to  vi-^it.  this  was  no  |il«*asant  time,  they 
had  so  nuicli  to  (h>  with  nieetin«^  distin;;uished  quests.  <-on)pli- 
nientinj?,  and  the  delivery  of  preHonts.  No  less  had  the  nia- 
Ijristrate.  Iioth  in  ^eni-ral  and  in  particular,  to  defend  himself, 
to  resist,  and  to  prot«'st,  a.s  every  one  on  sneli  oeejusiouH 
dcHircH  to  extoil  Nometiiin<r  from  him,  or  hnrden  him  with 
Homethinjj;  ;  and  f<*w  of  those  to  whom  he  appeals  support 
him,  or  lend  him  their  aid.  In  short,  all  that  I  had  na<l 
in  '*  Lersner's  Clnoniele"  of  »imilar  ineidi-nt.H  on  .similar 
occasions,  with  admiration  of  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  those  •'iMxl  old  «'ouncihnen,  <'anje  once  mor»;  viviillv  before 
my  eyes. 

Many  vexations  aiise  also  from  this,  that  the  city  is  jjmdu- 
nlly  overrun  with  peoplr.  both  useful  and  ncedh»ss.  In  vain 
an*  tin*  roints  n-miudrd,  «»n  the  part  of  th»'  city,  of  prescrip- 
tions of  the  (fohU'ii  Hull,  now,  indeed,  obsolete.  Not  only 
tlie  deputi«-s  with  tiieir  attendants,  but  many  pi'i>>ous  of  rank, 
and  others  who  <'ome  fioui  <'Uiio.sity  or  f«»r  private  objects, 
Htand  under  protection  ;  and  the  «piestion  as  to  who  is  to  l>c 
billetted  out.  and  who  is  to  hire  his  own  hxh^ini;,  is  not 
always  decided  at  once.  The  tuuuill  constantly  incit'ases  ; 
and  even  those  who  have  nothing;  to  give,  or  to  answer  for, 
he^iii  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

Kven  we  youni^  iK'opIc,  who  could  tjuietly  contemplate  it 
all,  ever  found  sonu'thin^  which  did  not  (piite  satisfy  our 
eyes  or  our  iiUMijiMation.  Tiie  Spanish  nuintles,  the  hujre 
plumed  hats  of  the  ambassadt>rs,  and  oHier  objects  here  and 
there,  had  indeed  a  truly  anti<|ue  hnik  ;  but  tlu>re  wun  a  ^ivat 
deal,  on  the  other  hand,  so  half-new  or  entirely  nxHleni,  that 
the  alfair  assumed  throuj^hout  a  motley,  unsatisfactory,  often 
tasteless,  appearance.  We  were,  thcreft)re,  very  happy  lo 
learn  that  ^reat  preparations  were  made  on  ac(*«>unt  of  the 
journey  t4)  Krankfort  of  the  em|H»rt>r  and  future  kin<j  :  that 
the  proceeding's  of  thi*  <i»lK-^e  of  cjectoi-s,  which  were  bastMl 
on  the  last  electoral  capitulation,  wen*  now  ^oin;;  forwani 
rapidly  ;   and  that  the  day  of  ele(>tion  luul  Imimj  app«»;  -r 

the  *J7lli  of  March.      Now   there  was  a  tli«»u;;ht  «»f  i  '^ 

tliu  insignia  of  the  empiiv  from  Nuivmburg  ami  Ai\-la-('lia- 
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pclle,  and  next  we  expected  the  entrance  of  the  Elector  of 
jMentz  :  while  the  disputes  with  his  ambassadors  about  the 
(iu:u'leiin<r  ever  continued. 

.Mi'unwhile  I  pursued  my  clerical  labors  at  home  very 
actively,  and  perceived  many  little  suggestions  {monita) 
wliich  came  in  from  all  sides,  and  were  to  be  regarded  in  the 
new  capitulation.  Ever}^  rank  desired  to  see  its  privileges 
guaranteed  and  its  importance  increased  in  this  document. 
Very  man}'  such  observations  and  desires  were,  however, 
put  aside :  much  remained  as  it  was,  though  the  suggestors 
{monentes)  received  the  most  positive  assurances  that  the 
neglect  should  in  no  wise  ensue  to  their  prejudice. 

In  the  mean  time  the  office  of  imperial  marshal  was  forced 
to  undertake  many  dangerous  affairs :  the  crowd  of  strangers 
increased,  and  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
lodgings  for  them.  Nor  was  there  unanimit}^  as  to  the  limits 
of  the  different  precincts  of  the  electors.  The  magistracy 
wished  to  keep  from  the  citizens  the  burdens  which  they 
were  not  bound  to  bear  ;  and  thus  da}^  and  night  there  were 
hourly  grievances,  redresses,  contests,  and  misunderstand- 
ings. 

The  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  occurred  on  the 
21st  of  May.  Then  began  the  cannonading,  with  which 
for  a  long  time  we  were  often  to  be  deafened.  This  so- 
lemnity was  important  in  the  series  of  ceremonies ;  for  all 
the  men  whom  we  had  hitherto  seen,  high  as  they  were  in  rank, 
were  still  only  subordinates  :  but  here  appeared  a  sovereign, 
an  independent  prince,  the  first  after  the  emperor,  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  worthy  of  himself. 
Of  the  pomp  which  marked  his  entrance  I  should  have 
much  to  tell,  if  I  did  not  purpose  returning  to  it  hereafter, 
and  on  an  occasion  which  no  one  could  easily  guess. 

What  I  refer  to  is  this :  the  same  day  Lavater,  on  his 
return  home  from  Berlin,  came  through  Frankfort,  and  saw 
the  solemnity.  Now,  though  such  worldly  formalities  could 
not  have  the  least  value  for  him,  this  procession,  with  its 
display  and  all  its  accessories,  might  have  been  distinctly 
impr(,'ssed  on  his  very  lively  imagination  ;  for  many  years 
afterwards,  when  this  eminent  but  singular  man  showed 
me  a  poetical  paraphrase  of,  I  believe,  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  1  discovered  the  entrance  of  Anti-Christ  copied, 
step  by  step,  figure  by  figure,  circumstance  by  circumstance, 
from  the  entrance;  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  into  Frankfort, 
iu  such  a  manner,  too,  that  even  the  tassels  on  the  heads 
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of  tlir  (lnri-<nlori'<l  Iiot-sch  wen*  not  wnntiiii;.  ^fcm*  can  !»e 
Hii'u\  oil  tiiis  iMiiiil  wiicii  I  rracli  tlic  cimm-Ii  of  that  htraii'^c 
kind  of  iNH'try  l>y  wiiich  it  wuh  mii|>)>osimI  tiint  the  mythrt 
of  tlic  OM  and  New  'I'l'staint-ntrt  wj-n-  lnon'jht  nrairr  to 
onr  vii'W  and  ffrlin^H  wlicn  thry  wwv  conipK'ti-l.y  travcs- 
tied  into  the  nHHlrrn  styh>,  and  (■h>thrd  with  the  veHtinentn 
of  pii'Hrnt  lift',  whrthrr  «jinth'  or  sinipl»'.  How  this  mo<Io 
of  trtatnicnt  ;;ia<hially  olitaini'<l  favor  will  hi«  hkcwisc  din- 
ciiHHfd  luMtafli  r ;  ytl  I  may  hvw  Hiniply  ninark,  that  it 
conhl  not  Will  Ik-  tarried  farther  than  it  was  hy  Lavater 
and  ills  rnuilatois,  one  of  these  havin<j  (h'scriU-d  the  three 
iioly  kin;^s  ridin;^  into  Hi-thlelu-ni  in  sneh  nio<lern  form,  that 
the  princes  and  gentlemen  whom  Lavater  nsed  to  vi^it  were 
not  to  he  mistaken  as  the  persons. 

We  will,  then,  for  the  present,  allow  the  Klector  Emc- 
ric  .Joseph  to  enter  ti»e  C'om|>ostello  iuvtffjnito,  so  to  8i>eak, 
and  turn  t4>  (Jr»'t<-hen,  whom,  jnst  Jis  the  erowd  was  dis- 
persin<4,  I  spied  in  the  erowtl,  aeeonipanii*«!  hy  I*ylades 
and  his  mistress,  the  three  now  seemin>;  to  Ite  inHeparahle. 
We  had  seareely  come  up  to  each  otlu'r  and  exehanixed 
jireetin;4s,  than  it  was  agreed  that  \\v  hhoiild  pass  the 
cvenin<r  to«rether ;  and  I  kept  the  ap|>o!ntment  pnnetnally. 
The  nsnal  e«>mpany  had  assemhhd  ;  and  eaih  one  had  sonu'- 
thiii;4  to  relate,  to  say,  or  to  rinuuk,  —  how  one  had  Ikhmi 
most  Struck  liy  this  tliinj^,  and  another  hy  tinit.  *•  Your 
hpeeclH'S,"  said  (Jretcheii  at  last,  "perplex  me  even  more 
than  the  events  of  the  time  thenihelves.  What  I  have  sih'Ii 
I  cannot  mak(>  out,  and  should  very  much  like  to  know 
what  a  ^reat  deal  of  it  means."  I  replied  tliat  it  wan 
easy  for  nu*  to  riinh-r  her  this  serviee.  She  had  only  to 
Hay  what  particularly  inti'rcsted  her.  This  she  did:  ami,  an 
1  was  ahout  to  explain  some  point.H,  it  was  found  that  it 
would  he  U'tter  to  proceed  in  order.  I  not  unskilfully 
compared  these  solemnities  and  functions  to  a  play,  iu 
which  the  curtain  was  let  down  at  will,  while  the  aetora 
played  on,  and  was  then  raisetl  aixain,  so  that  the  s|H'ct.a- 
tors  couhl  once  m«ire,  to  some  extent,  take  part  in  the 
action.  liein|4  very  talkative  when  I  wan  allowe«!  my  own 
way,  1  related  the  whole,  from  the  heuinniiii:  down  t«>  the 
time  present,  in  llu-  U'st  order,  and,  to  ntake  the  suhjeel 
of  my  diseoiu'se  more  apparent,  did  not  fail  to  use  tho 
p»*ncil  and  the  l:uiie  slate.  lU-inij  only  slightly  interrupli-il 
l>y  some  ({Uestions  and  oll^tinale  a.s>ertions  of  tlu*  olliei>t, 
I   brought  my  disctHirMo  to  a  clo»e,  to  the  general  mitiufnc- 
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tion ;  \yliiloGrctchon,  by  lier  unbroken  attention,  had  liigbly 
enoouniiied  nie.  At  last  she  thanked  me,  and  envied,  as 
she  said,  all  who  were  informed  of  tlie  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  knew  how  this  and  that  came  about  and  what 
it  sii^nilied.  She  wished  she  were  a  boy,  and  managed  to 
acknowledge,  with  much  kindness,  that  she  was  indebted 
to  me  for  a  great  deal  of  instruction.  "If  I  were  a 
boy,"  said  she.  "  we  would  learn  something  good  together 
at  the  university."  The  conversation  continued  in  this 
strain  :  she  definitively  resolved  to  take  instruction  in  French, 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  which  she  had  become  well 
aware  in  the  milliner's  shop.  1  asked  her  why  she  no 
longer  went  there;  for  during  the  latter  times,  not  being 
able  to  go  out  much  in  the  evening,  I  had  often  passed 
the  shop  during  the  day  for  her  sake,  merely  to  see  her  for 
a  moment.  She  explained  that  she  had  not  liked  to  ex- 
l>ose  herself  there  iu  these  unsettled  times.  As  soon  as  the 
city  returned  to  its  former  couditiou,  she  intended  to  go 
there  again. 

Then  the  impending  day  of  election  was  the  topic  of 
conversation.  I  contrived  to  tell,  at  length,  what  was 
going  to  happen,  and  how,  and  to  support  my  demonstra- 
tions in  detail  by  drawings  on  the  tablet ;  for  I  had  the 
place  of  conclave,  with  its  altars,  thrones,  seats,  and  chairs, 
perfectly  before  my  mind.  We  separated  at  the  proper 
time,  and  in  a  particularly  comfortable  frame  of  mind. 

For,  with  a  young  couple  who  are  in  any  degree  harmo- 
niously formed  by  nature,  nothing  can  conduce  to  a  more 
beautiful  union  than  when  the  maiden  is  anxious  to  learn, 
and  the  3^outh  inclined  to  teach.  There  arises  from  it  a 
well-grounded  and  agreeable  relation.  She  sees  in  him  the 
creator  of  her  spiritual  existence  ;  and  he  sees  in  her  a 
creature  that  ascribes  her  perfection,  not  to  nature,  not  to 
chance,  nor  to  any  one-sided  inclination,  but  to  a  mutual 
will :  and  this  reciprocation  is  so  sweet,  that  we  cannot 
wonder,  if,  from  the  days  of  the  old  and  the  new  ^  Abelard, 
the  most  violent  passions,  and  as  much  happiness  as  un- 
happiness,  have  arisen  from  such  an  intercourse  of  two 
beings. 

Wit! I  the  next  day  ]>egan  great  commotion  in  the  city, 
on  account  of  the  visits  paid  and  returned,  which  now  took 
place  witli  the  greatest    ceremony.     But  what    particularly 

»The  "new  Abelard"  its  Bt.  Preux,   in   Uic  Nouvclle    lleloise  of  Rousseau.— 

1  HANS. 
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iiiUTcHtod  me,  a«  ft  citizen  of  Frankfort,  and  pave  ri»o  to 
a  pn-at  many  n'flrctions,  was  tla-  takii»;^  c»f  Uie  oatli  of 
««MMiiity  {Siiht'rhcitsi'iili's)  liy  tlu?  council,  the  mililaiy, 
and  tlir  ImmIv  of  citizciiH,  not  lliron^li  reprcHcnUitivcH,  l>ut 
iMT^niially  ami  in  mass:  lirst,  in  llic  pn-at  halt  of  tli»* 
l(<'>mcr,  liy  llic  ma^^istracy  and  Mtafl'-olliccis ;  tin-n  in  llic 
^reat  H(|narc  (Platz) ^  the  KönierlKM'p,  hy  nil  the  citizenn, 
acci>rdiii;^  to  tiu*ii"  rcsiu-ctiv«'  ranks,  «^irulatioim,  nr  <)iiaii«T- 
iii;4s  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  rest  of  the  military.  Ilm*  one 
(  uidd  Hurvey  at  u  uingle  phmee  the  entire  eomnion wealth, 
assembled  for  the  lionoijihle  puipose  of  swearini;  sei-nrity 
to  the  head  and  members  of  the  empire,  ami  unbroken 
peace  durinj^  the  great  work  now  impending.  The  Klect- 
orn  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne  had  n<»w  also  arrive<l.  On 
the  evenin«;  before  the  day  of  elettion,  all  strangers  are 
84'nt  out  of  the  city,  the  gates  are  close«!,  the  .lews  arc 
conlined  to  their  «piarter,  and  the  citizen  of  Frankfort 
prides  himself  not  a  little  that  he  alom*  may  witness  so  great 
a  solenniity. 

All  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  was  toh'rably  nuxlern  : 
the  highest  and  high  jK'rsonages  moved  aJMHit  <»nly  in 
coaches,  but  now  we  were  going  to  si'c  tluMu  in  the  prim- 
itive manner  on  hoi*«ebaek.  The  concourse  and  rush  were 
extraordinary.  I  managed  to  s<jueeze  myself  into  the  KiV- 
mer,  which  1  knew  as  familiarly  as  a  moust«  iK>cs  the 
private  corn-loft,  till  I  reached  the  nniin  entrance,  beforw 
whi<'h  the  electors  and  ambassadors,  who  had  tirst  arrivetl 
in  their  state-coaches,  and  had  a.ssembled  above,  were  now 
to  mount  their  horses.  The  stjitely,  well-trainetl  stetnls 
were  covered   with   richly   laced   housings,    and    oi  ttnl 

in  every  way.  The  Flector  Kmeric  Jose|)h,  a  h  .  :ne, 
portly  nnm,  looked  well  on  horseback.  Of  the  other  two 
1  rememlier  less,  excepting  that  the  red  prijices'  mantK'8, 
trimini'd  with  ermine,  which  we  had  lK>en  aivustonu-tl  to  mh* 
only  in  pictures  ln'fore,  seemed  to  us  very  n>mantie  in  the 
open  air.  The  ambassadors  of  th«*  absrnt  tem|M»ral  elect- 
ors, with  their  Spanish  dresses  of  gold  brocade.  enibi^>i(|- 
ere<l  over  with  gold,  and  trimmeil  with  gold  huv.  likewise 
did  our  cycji  g«MMl :  and  the  larj^«'  fealhei"s  particularly,  that 
w.'ived  most  splendidly  from  the  hats,  which  were  itK'ketl 
in  the  antitpie  styl«*.  Hut  \\hat  did  not  plea.se  nie  were  the 
short  mtNh'rn  breeches,  the  white  silk  8t«H>kings.  and  the 
fashionable  sho«»s.  We  should  have  like«!  half-l>oots,  — 
gilded    as  nuah  as    they  pleased,     -  sumlals,  or  Mtnielhing 
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of  llio  Icliul,  that  Tve  might  have  seen  a  more  consistent 
costume. 

In  deportment  the  Ambassador  Yon  Plotho  again  distin- 
truishod  himself  from  all  the  rest.  He  appeared  livel}^  and 
cheerful,  and  seemed  to  have  no  great  respect  for  the  whole 
ceremon}'.  For  when  his  front-man,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
could  not  leap  innnediately  on  his  horse,  and  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  wait  some  time  in  the  grand  entrance,  he  did  not 
refrain  from  laughing,  till  his  own  horse  was  brought  forward, 
uiK3n  which  he  swung  himself  ver}^  dexterously,  and  was  again 
admired  by  us  as  a  most  worthy  representative  of  Frederick 
the  Second. 

Now  the  curtain  was  for  us  once  more  let  down.  I  had, 
indeed,  tried  to  force  ni}^  wa}'  into  the  church  ;  but  that  place 
was  more  inconvenient  than  agreeable.  The  voters  had  with- 
drawn into  the  sanctum^  where  prolix  ceremonies  usurped  the 
place  of  a  deliberate  consideration  as  to  the  election.  After 
long  delay,  pressure,  and  bustle,  the  people  at  last  heard  the 
name  of  Joseph  the  Second,  who  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Rome. 

The  thronging  of  strangers  into  the  city  became  greater 
and  greater.  Everybody  went  about  in  his  holiday  clothes, 
BO  that  at  last  none  but  dresses  entirely  of  gold  were  found 
worthy  of  note.  The  emperor  and  king  had  already  arrived 
at  Heusenstamm^  a  castle  of  the  counts  of  Schönborn,  and 
were  there  in  the  customary  manner  greeted  and  welcomed  ; 
but  the  city  celebrated  this  important  epoch  by  spiritual 
festivals  of  all  the  religions,  by  high  masses  and  sermons ; 
and,  on  the  temporal  side,  by  incessant  firing  of  cannon  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  "  Te  Deums." 

If  all  these  public  solemnities,  from  the  beginning  up  to 
this  i)oint,  had  been  regarded  as  a  deliberate  work  of  art, 
not  much  to  find  fault  with  would  have  been  found.  All 
was  well  prepared.  '  The  public  scenes  opened  gradually,  and 
went  on  increasing  in  importance ;  the  men  grew  in  number, 
the  personages  in  dignity,  their  appurtenances,  as  well  fxs 
themselves,  in  splendor,  —  and  thus  it  advanced  witli  every 
day.  till  at  last  even  a  well-prepared  and  firm  eye  became 
bewildered. 

The  entrance  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  which  we  have  re- 
fused to  describe  more  completel}',  was  magnificent  and  im- 
posing enough  to  suggest  to  the  imagination  of  an  eminent 
man  the  adv(;nt  of  a  great  prophesied  world-ruler :  even  we 
were  not  a  little  dazzled  l)y  it.     But  now  our  expectation  was 
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btrotchcd  to  tln'  utinoMt,  ns  it  was  8ai«l  that  tlic  oini)oror  nnci 
tili'  fiiliirr  kin;i  wrw  approacliiiiL;  tli«'  city.  AI  a  lillli*  <IIh- 
tancc  from  Sa<lis«nliaii.Hiii,  a  Inil  liad  Iktii  rnu'trd  in  wliicli 
tiie  ('iitJK;  inai;iNtra(  V  iviuainrcl,  to  show  the*  a)t|>n)|>riato 
honor,  an<l  to  luof^cr  tlu'  krys  of  th««  city  to  thi«  chitf  of  tlio 
eni[)irr.  Karther  oiit,  on  a  fair,  Hpacion.s  phiin,  hUhh\  anotlicr, 
a  Htato  pavilion,  wliilhcr  tlu*  wiioh*  IhmIv  of  «'h'ctoial  princ«'« 
ainl  ainl>assa«lors  ifpairtMl  ;  whih«  their  rctiinics  ('xt<'n«h'<l 
alon;;  th«'  \vh«»lr  way,  that  ^ra«hially,  as  their  tnrns  came, 
they  mi;^l»t  aj^ain  move  towards  tlie  city,  and  enter  pro|H»rIy 
into  the  proi'i'ssiun.  Hy  this  tim»'  the  emperor  reaclied  the 
tent,  entere«!  it  ;  and  the  prin<es  and  aml»a>.s:idors,  after  a 
nifiHt  rcHpeetfnl  reception,  with(hew,  to  facilitate  tlic  passage 
of   the  ehief  ruler. 

We  \\\u*  remained  in  the  city,  to  admire  this  pomp  within 
the  walls  and  streets  still  more  than  could  have  heen  dono 
in  tile  (»pen  fields,  weri'  very  well  entertain«  «1  f«>r  a  while  by 
the  harri«'a«le  set  up  hy  the  citizens  in  the  lanes,  by  the  thn)n}; 
of  pe«)ple,  and  by  the  various  jests  and  impi-oprieties  which 
ar«»se,  till  tin*  rin^^iii»;  of  ln-lls  an«l  tli«'  thnmh'r  of  cannon 
aunonnc«'«!  to  us  the  imme«Ii:ite  appr«>ach  of  majesty.  What 
nuist  have  been  particularly  grateful  to  a  Frankf«)rtcr  was, 
that  on  tliis  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  sovereiixns 
an<l  their  repri'sentatives,  the  imperial  city  of  Krankfort  also 
appeare«!  as  a  little  sovereign  :  for  her  e«|uerry  opene<l  the 
procession  ;  chaiirers  with  ainiorial  trappin«:s,  up«»n  which 
the  white  ea«;le  on  a  re<l  liehl  looked  very  line,  foll«»w««l  him; 
then  came  atten«lants  and  otlicials,  drumnurs  and  trumpeters, 
an<l  deputi«'S  of  the  c«>uncil,  accompanied  by  the  clerks  of 
the  council,  in  the  city  livery,  on  f<M»t.  Imme«liatcly  behind 
tiles«'  w«'re  the  three  compani«*s  of  eiti/i-n  cavalry,  \v\\  well 
ni«>unted,  —  the  same  that  we  hod  seen  from  our  youth,  at  the 
rec«'pti«)n  of  til«'  4'sc«»rt,  an«l  on  ollur  pui>lic  occasi«>ns.  We 
rejoi«'e(l  in  «uir  parti«-ipati«in  of  th«'  ii«>nor,  and  in  «>ur  one 
hun«lred-tiiousan«ltii  part  of  a  sovereignty  whicli  now  appeannl 
in  its  full  In  iiliaujy.  'I'he  dilTerent  trains  «»f  the  lier^tlitary 
imp«*rial  maisiial,  and  «>f  the  env«>ys  dt>pute«i  by  the  six 
tem|N)ral  electors,  inarche«!  after  these  step  by  step.  Noiio 
of  th«'m  <'onsiste«l  of  less  than  twenty  atten«lants  and  two 
Blate-carriMges,  —  sonu',  even,  of  a  greatiT  number.  The 
retinue  of  the  spiritual  electoi-s  was  ever  on  the  incn^ano, — 
their  S(«rvanls  an«l  «lonu'slic  olH«*ers  scemcil  innum<>rable : 
tin»  Klector  of  ('«>l«>gn«*  and  tin*  Kleclor  of  Treves  luul  almvo 
twenty  stale-carriages,  and  the  Kleclor  of   Mentz  tpiile  nn 
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many  alone.  The  servants,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
were'  clothed  most  splendidly  throughout :  the  lords  in  the 
e(iuii)aires,  spiritual  and  temporal,  had  not  omitted  to  appear 
richly  and  venerably  dressed,  and  adorned  with  all  the  badoes 
of  their  orders.  The  train  of  his  imperial  majesty  now, 
as  was  lit,  surpassed  all  the  rest.  The  riding-masters,  the 
led  horses,  the  equipages,  the  shabracks  and  caparisons, 
attracted  every  eye ;  and  the  sixteen  six-horse  gala- wagons 
of  the  imperial  chamberlains,  privy  councillors,  high  cham- 
berlain, high  stewards,  and  high  equerry,  closed,  with  great 
pomp,  this  division  of  the  procession,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
magnificence  and  extent,  was  still  only  to  be  the  vanguard. 

But  now  the  line  became  concentrated  more  and  more, 
while  the  dignity  and  parade  kept  on  increasing.  For  in  the 
midst  of  a  chosen  escort  of  their  own  domestic  attendants, 
the  most  of  them  on  foot,  and  a  few  on  horseback,  appeared 
the  electoral  ambassadors,  as  well  as  the  electors  in  person, 
in  ascending  order,  each  one  in  a  magnificent  state-carriage. 
Immediately  behind  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  ten  imperial  foot- 
men, one  and  forty  lackeys,  and  eight  lieyducks^  announced 
their  majesties.  The  most  magnificent  state-carriage,  fur- 
nished even  at  the  back  part  with  an  entire  window  of  plate- 
glass,  ornamented  with  paintings,  lacquer,  carved  work,  and 
gilding,  covered  with  red  embroidered  velvet  on  the  top  and 
inside,  allowed  us  very  conveniently  to  behold  the  emperor 
and  king,  the  long-desired  heads,  in  all  their  glory.  The 
procession  was  led  a  long,  circuitous  route,  partly  from 
necessity,  that  it  might  be  able  to  unfold  itself,  and  partly 
to  render  it  visible  to  the  great  multitude  of  people.  It  had 
passed  through  Sachsenhausen,  over  the  bridge,  up  the  Fahr- 
gasse,  then  down  the  Zeile,  and  turned  towards  the  inner 
city  through  the  Katharinenpforte,  formerly  a  gate,  and,  since 
the  enlargement  of  the  city,  an  open  thoroughfare.  Here  it 
had  been  happily  considered,  that,  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
external  grandeur  of  the  world  had  gone  on  expanding,  both 
in  height  and  breadth.  Measure  had  been  taken  ;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  present  imperial  state-carriage  could  not,  with- 
out stiiking  its  carved  work  and  other  outward  decorations, 
get  through  this  gateway,  through  which  so  many  princes 
and  cmporors  had  gone  backwards  and  forwards.  They 
debated  the  matter,  and,  to  avoid  an  inconvenient  circuit, 
resolved  to  take  up  the  pavements,  and  to  contrive  a  gentle 
descent  and  ascent.     With  the  same  view,  they  had  also  re- 

•  A  fI:i-H  of  attciKlarilsdrcKsod  in  IIim:,'ari:in  cüfUiimc.  —  Tr.AXs. 
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movr<l  all  tlie  lUMJcctins;  cjivoh  from  the  sliM|m  niwl  Imh.iIih 
ill  the  .strcrt,  llial  iirilluT  crown  iior  i-ai^lr  ii^r  tin-  ;^'ii»ii 
should  receive  any  sluK'k  or  iiijiiiT. 

lOa-jcrlyas  wc  (liic<-t«Ml  oiircycs  to  the  hi«rh  jM-rsruiairts  wlu-n 
this  j II ccioiis  vessel  with  such  pn'cioiis  contents  approaclied  us, 
we  could  not  avoid  turning  our  lcK)ks  UfKin  tlie  noble  horse», 
their  harness,  and  its  emluoi(h'i y  ;  Imt  the  htranire  coachmen 
and  outiiih'i'H,  l><)th  sitting  on  the  horses,  particularly  struck 
us.  They  looked  n.s  if  they  had  come  from  some  other  nation, 
or  even  from  another  world,  with  their  lon«^  Mack  and  yellow 
velvet  coats,  and  their  caps  with  larj^c  plumes  of  fcatherh,  after 
the  imperial-court  fashion.  Nf)W  the  crowd  liecame  so  dense 
that  it  was  impossihle  to  distiiiLrnish  much  more.  The  Swiss 
guard  on  hoth  sides  of  the  carri.aiic  :  the  hereditary  mai'shal 
holding;  the  Saxon  sword  upwards  in  his  ri|4ht  hand  ;  the  field- 
marshals,  as  leaders  of  the  imperial  ^iiard,  riding  lu'liind  tho 
carriage  ;  the  imperial  pages  in  a  iMwIy  ;  and,  linally.  the  impe- 
rial horse-guard  (  /Infsihitrtfdnlf)  itsilf,  in  Mack  Vidvet  frocks 
{Flügdröck)^  with  all  the  seams  edged  with  gold,  under  which 
were  red  coats  and  leather-colored  camisoles,  likewise  richly 
diM'kcd  with  gold.  ( )ne  scarcely  lecoveriM  I  one's  self  from  sheer 
seeing,  pointing,  and  showing,  so  that  the  scarcely  less  splen- 
didly clad  lnMly-guards  of  the  electors  were  hardy  looked  at; 
and  we  should,  perhaps,  have  withdrawn  fr«>m  the  w  indows,  if 
we  had  not  wished  to  take  a  view  of  our  own  magistracy,  who 
closed  the  pro<'cssion  in  their  lifteen  two-lKH-se  coaches;  and 
particularly  the  clerk  of  the  conm-il,  with  the  city  keys  on  ivd 
velvet  cushions.  That  our  company  of  city  givna«liers  shonld 
cover  the  n-ar  seemed  to  us  luuioraMc  enough,  and  we  felt 
douhly  and  highly  edilied  as  (iermans  and  m-^  I'i  iiikr..i  t.  ix  I.v 
this  great  «lay. 

We  had  taken  our  place  in  a  Ikhisc  which  the  p^occ^.•»ion 
had  to  pass  again  when  it  returntMl  from  the  cathedral.  Of 
riligions  scTvices,  of  musi(*,  of  rites  and  solemnities,  of 
addiH'Sses  and  answeiN,  of  pro|M>silions  ami  readini;s  aloud, 
theiv  was  so  much  in  church,  cln»ir,  ami  «'omlave,  before  it 
came  to  the  swearing  of  the  i-lcctoral  capitulation,  that  we 
had  time  eiMUigh  to  partake  of  an  excellent  collation,  and  to 
empty  many  lM»ttles  to  the  hi'alth  of  our«»ld  and  young  ruler. 
The  conversation,  meanwhile,  as  is  usual  on  such  «M'casions, 
reverted  to  the  time  past;  and  there  wert»  not  wanting  ngeil 
persons  who  preferred  that  to  the  pr»'S4Mit, — at  least,  with 
res[>eet  to  a  certain  human  inleri'st  and  impassiouiMl  sympathy 
which  tlien  prev:uled.     .\t  tlivcomnalion  of  Kmneis  the  Fir*l 
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all  had  not  been  so  settled  as  now  ;  peace  had  not  yet  been 
concluded  ;  France  and  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
the  Palatinate  were  opposed  to  the  election  ;  the  troops  of 
the  future  emperor  were  stationed  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
had  his  headquarters  ;  and  the  insignia  of  the  emi)ire,  com- 
ing from  Aix,  were  almost  carried  off  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Palatinate.  Meanwhile,  negotiations  went  on  ;  and  on 
neither  side  was  the  affair  conducted  in  the  strictest  manner. 
INIaria  Theresa,  though  then  pregnant,  comes  in  person  to  see 
the  coronation  of  her  husband,  which  is  at  last  carried  into 
effect.  She  arrived  at  Aschaffenburg,  and  went  on  board  a 
yacht  in  order  to  repair  to  Frankfort.  Francis,  coming  from 
Heidelberg,  thinks  to  meet  his  wife,  but  arrives  too  late :  she 
has  already  departed.  Unknown,  he  jumps  into  a  little  boat, 
hastens  after  lier,  reaches  her  ship  ;  and  the  loving  pair  is 
delighted  at  this  surprising  meeting.  The  story  spreads 
immediately  ;  and  all  the  world  sympathizes  with  this  tender 
pair,  so  richly  blessed  with  children,  who  have  been  so  insep- 
ai-able  since  their  union,  that  once,  on  a  journey  from  Vienna 
to  Florence,  the}'  are  forced  to  keep  quarantine  together  on 
the  Venetian  border.  Maria  Theresa  is  welcomed  in  the  city 
with  rejoicings  :  she  enters  the  Roman  Emperor  Inn,  while 
the  great  tent  for  the  reception  of  her  husband  is  erected  on 
the  Bornheim  heath.  There,  of  the  spiritual  electors,  only 
Mentz  is  found ;  and,  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  temporal 
electors,  only  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Hanover.  The  entrance 
begins,  and  what  it  may  lack  of  completeness  and  splendor 
is  richly  compensated  by  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  lady. 
She  stands  upon  the  balcony  of  the  well-situated  house,  and 
greets  her  husband  with  cries  of  "  Vivat !  "  and  clapping  of 
hands  :  the  people  joined,  excited  to  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
As  the  great  are,  after  all,  men,  the  citizen  deems  them  his 
equals  when  he  wishes  to  love  them ;  and  that  he~can  best  do 
when  he  can  picture  them  to  himself  as  loving  husbands,  tender 
parents,  devoted  brothers,  and  true  friends.  At  that  time  all 
happiness  had  been  wished  and  prophesied  ;  and  to-day  it  was 
seen  fulfilled  in  the  first-born  son,  to  whom  everybody  was 
well  inclined  on  account  of  his  handsome,  youthful  form,  and 
upon  whom  the  world  set  the  greatest  hopes,  on  account  of 
tin-  ^reat  qualities  that  he  showed. 

A\  e  had  become  quite  absorbed  in  the  past  and  future, 
wlien  8omc  friends  who  came  in  recalled  us  to  the  present. 
'J'hcy  were  of  that  class  of  people  who  know  the  value  of 
novelty,  and  therefore  hasten  to  announce   it  first.      They 
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worn  rvon  ftMo  to  toll  of  a  fmc  Immaiu'  trait  in  thoso  cxallfil 
I>i'isoMaj4fH  wlioiji  \vt!  had  wm-ij  ^o  l»y  with  th«'  ^rcati-st  jHHup. 
It  ha«l  Ik'OII  coiK'crtoil,  tliat  on  the  way,  In-twc'cn  Ilruscii- 
Htniiiiii  niid  tilt*  ^rcat  tent,  tlir  oinporrir  and  kin^  Hhould  lind 
the  Lnndi^nivt'  of  Oannstadt  in  tlic  forest.  Thi»  old  prinoo, 
now  appi*oaching  the  ^jrave,  wisherl  to  8oc  onre  more  the 
master  U)  whom  he  had  hern  devoted  in  fonniT  times.  H*)tli 
nii^ht  rememlKM*  tln'  day  when  the  landj^rav»-  hnuijiht  ovrr 
to  lI»M<lrihcr);  tJH'  de<'ree  of  the  electors,  eh<H)sin«;  l"nineij* 
as  emperor,  an<l  ivplied  to  the  valuable  presents  he  rcccive<l 
with  protestations  of  unaltcralile  devotion.  These  eminent 
persons  st4M)d  in  a  piove  of  lirs  ;  and  the  landj^ravr,  wrak 
with  old  a^e,  8npiM)rt(>d  himself  n^xninst  a  pine,  to  continue 
the  eonvt'i*sation,  whicii  was  not  without  miotion  on  hoth 
sidrs.  'V\u'  place  was  afterwards  marked  in  an  innocent 
way,  and  we  younji  people  sometimes  wandereil  to  it. 

'llius  sivi-ral  lnuns  had  pas^eil  in  reiiM'ml»nin<'e  of  the  old 
and  <"onsidi'ralion  of  the  new,  when  the  proeession,  ihoti^rU 
eurtailed  and  more  compact,  a^aiu  passed  Iwfore  our  eyes ; 
aii<l  we  were  enaMed  to  observe  and  mark  the  detail  more 
closely,  and  imprint  it  on  our  minds  for  the  future. 

From  that  moment  the  city  was  in  uninterrupted  motion ; 
foi'  until  each  and  everyone  wIkmu  it  helMKjved,  and  of  whom 
it  was  re(piiied,  had  paid  their  respects  to  tin*  hi^^hest  dij^ni- 
ties,  and  exhibited  themselves  one  by  one,  there  was  no  end 
to  the  marching  to  and  fro  :  and  the  court  of  each  one  of  the 
hi;^di  pel-sons  present  could  be  very  conveniently  repealed  in 
detail. 

Now,  tcx),  the  insignia  of  the  empire  arrived.  Hut,  that 
no  ancient  usa<;e  mi;jht  lu«  omitted  even  in  this  respect,  they 
had  to  remain  half  a  day  till  lat«>  at  ni^ht  in  the  opi'U  tielil, 
«>n  accoiMit  of  a  dispute  ab«»ut  territoiT  and  escort  between 
Hie  Mlector  of  Mi'utz  and  the  (vity.  'I'lie  latter  yieMe<l :  the 
people  of  Mentz  esi'orted  the  iusii^uia  as  far  as  the  barricade, 
and  so  the  affair  UMininated  for  this  time. 

In  these  days  I  did  n<»t  conie  to  mys««lf.  At  lu»me  I  had  to 
wrili«  and  copy  ;  ev«*ry  thin;^  had  to  be  seen  :  and  so  endeil 
the  month  of  March,  the  s»'«*oi»d  half  of  whicli  had  Ikhmi  8i> 
rich  in  fe>*tivals  for  us,  I  had  pron>ised  (iretchen  a  faithful 
and  complete  account  of  what  had  hitely  hap)H'ned,  an«l  of 
what  was  to  be  expected  on  the  coronation-<lay.  This  ^reat 
day  !»pproached  ;  I  thought  more  of  Imw  I  «ihould  tell  it  ti> 
her  than  of  what  properly  was  to  be  told  :  all  th.nt  came  umler 
my  eyes  and  my  i>cu  1  merely  workeii  up  rapidly  for  this  solo 
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aivJ  immodinte  use.  At  last  I  reached  her  residence  some- 
wliat  hue  one  evening,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  to  think 
how  my  discourse  on  this  occasion  would  be  much  more 
successful  than  the  first  unprepared  one.  But  a  momentary 
incitement  often  brings  us,  and  others  through  us,  more  joy 
than  the  most  deliberate  purpose  can  afford.  I  found,  indeed, 
pretty  nearly  the  same  company ;  but  there  were  some  un- 
known persons  among  them.  They  sat  down  to  play,  all 
except  Gretchen  and  her  younger  cousin,  who  remained  with 
me  at  the  slate.  The  dear  girl  expressed  most  gracefully 
her  delight  that  she,  though  a  stranger,  had  passed  for  a 
citizen  on  the  election-day,  and  had  taken  part  in  that  unique 
spectacle.  She  thanked  me  most  warmly  for  having  man- 
aged to  take  care  of  her,  and  for  having  been  so  attentive  as 
to  procure  her,  through  Py lades,  all  sorts  of  admissions  by 
means  of  billets,  directions,  friends,  and  intercessions. 

She  liked  to  hear  about  the  jewels  of  the  empire.  I  prom- 
ised her  that  we  should,  if  possible,  see  these  together.  She 
made  some  jesting  remarks  when  she  learned  that  the  gar- 
ments and  crown  had  been  tried  on  the  young  kmg.  I  knew 
where  she  would  be,  to  see  the  solemnities  of  the  coronation- 
day,  and  directed  her  attention  to  every  thing  that  was 
impending,  and  particularly  to  what  might  be  minutely  in- 
spected from  her  place  of  view. 

Thus  we  forgot  to  think  about  time :  it  was  already  past 
midnight,  and  I  found  that  I  unfortunately  had  not  the  house- 
key  with  me.  I  could  not  enter  the  house  without  making 
the  greatest  disturbance.  I  communicated  my  embarrass- 
ment to  her.  "'  After  all,"  said  she,  "  it  will  be  best  for  the 
company  to  remain  together."  The  cousins  and  the  strangers 
had  already  had  this* in  mind,  because  it  was  not  known  where 
tliey  would  be  lodged  for  the  night.  The  matter  was  soon 
decided  :  Gretchen  went  to  make  some  coffee,  after  bringing 
in  and  lighting  a  large  brass  lamp,  furnished  with  oil  and 
wick,  because  the  candles  threatened  to  burn  out. 

The  coffee  served  to  enliven  us  for  several  hours,  but  the 
game  gradually  slackened  ;  conversation  failed  ;  the  mother 
slept  in  the  great  chair  ;  the  strangers,  weary  from  travelling, 
nodded  here  and  there  ;  and  Pylades  and  his  fair  one  sat  in  a 
corner.  She  had  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  had  gone 
to  sleej) ;  and  he  did  not  keep  long  awake.  The  3-ounger 
cousin,  sitting  opi»osite  to  us  by  the  slate,  had  crossed  his 
arms  before  him,  and  slept  with  his  face  resting  upon  them. 
I  .sat  in  the  window-corner,  behind  tlie  table,  and  Gretchen 
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by  mo.  Wo  tnlk««!  in  u  low  yo'wc  :  hut  nt  last  sloop  ovor- 
canio  her  also  ;  sin«  Ifaiird  Iht  ln-a«!  on  my  sliouMor,  ami  sank 
at  oiirc  into  a  mIuuiImt.  'I'Inis  I  now  nat,  tlio  only  ono  awak«*, 
in  a  nio.st  Hin<rulai  position,  in  wliicli  tiic  kind  Itrotliorof  dcatli 
soon  put  nio  also  to  rest.  I  »out  to  sloop  ;  ami,  when  I  awoko, 
it  was  aluady  brij^lit  day.  (Irotchon  was  standinj^  hoforo  lliii 
minor  arran«xin«(  hor  littlo  cap :  she  wa«  more  lovely  than 
over,  and,  when  I  (U'partrd,  oordially  prosscd  my  li:inds.  I 
(Ti'pt  homo  hy  a  roundahout  way  ;  f«>r,  on  tho  sido  towards 
tin«  little  St(ig-(litchy  my  father  had  opened  a  sort  of  iitllo 
j)»M'p-holo  in  tho  wall,  not  without  tho  opposition  of  hi.s 
nt'ij^jjlMH-.  This  si<le  wo  avoided  whon  wo  wanted  not  to  Ihi 
observed  by  him  in  cominj;  homo.  My  mother,  whoso  media« 
tion  always  oamo  in  well  for  us,  ha«l  endravoied  to  \  "'  • 
my  absenoo  in  the  mornin«^  at  breakfast,  by  tho  sup;  a 

that  I  liad  jjone  out  early  ;  and  1  exi)crienced  no  disagreeable 
tlTt'tts  fron»  this  innocent  niiiht. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  inlinitoly  vaiious  worhl  whieh  sur- 
rounded mo  produced  upon  me  but  a  very  simple  impnssi«»n. 
1  had  no  intero^^t  but  to  mark  closely  the  outside  of  the 
objects,  no  business  but  that  with  which  I  had  been  chap^t-d 
by  my  father  and  Herr  von  Kiinigsthal,  by  which,  indeoti,  I 
pon'oived  tho  inner  oourso  of  thinj^s.  1  had  no  likinj;  but 
for  (iretchen,  and  no  other  view  than  to  see  aiul  take  in 
every  thinix  propeily.  that  I  mii^ht  be  able  to  re[K';it  it  with 
her,  and  explain  it  to  her.  Often  when  a  train  was  ^»»ini; 
by,  I  di'scribrd  it  half  aloud  to  myself,  to  assure  myself  of 
all  the  parti<ul:irs,  and  to  be  praisi-d  by  my  fair  one  for  this 
attention  and  acoiuacy  :  tho  applause  and  aeknowleilgmentd 
of  the  otlu-rs  I  regarded  as  a  uumo  appen<lix. 

1  was  indeed  presented  to  many  exalte«!  and  distinguishetl 
persons  ;  but  partly,  no  one  had  time  t4>  trouble  himself  alnnil 
others,  and  partly,  older  people  do  not  know  at  once  how 
lliey  should  convi'rse  with  a  ytMuo^  man  and  try  him.  1,  on 
my  siile,  was  likewise  not  particularly  skilful  in  adaplinjj  my- 
self to  people.  I  «^eutMally  won  their  favor,  but  not  their 
approbatit)U.  Whatever  oceupietl  me  was  c»»mpleloly  pivsent 
to  me,  but  I  did  not  ask  whether  it  mii^lit  Ih*  also  suitable  to 
otiiei-s.  I  was  mostly  t«H»  lively  or  t<M>  «piiet,  and  ap|H'ari'<l 
either  importunat(>  or  sullen,  just  as  |M*rsons  attracti'tl  or 
repi'lltMl  me  ;  and  thus  I  was  oonsidoii'd  to  Ik«  indeed  full  of 
promise,  but  at  tlu«  sauie  time  was  declared  eo<vntric. 

I'he  coron.'ition-day  dawned  at  htst  on  the  IU\  of  .\pril, 
17(»l:    the  woathcr  was    favorable,   and    everxlHwlv   w:uh    in 
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motion.  I,  "with  several  of  my  relations  and  friends,  had 
been  provided  with  a  good  place  in  one  of  the  upper  stories 
of  the  Kömer  itself,  where  we  might  completely  survey  the 
whole.  We  betook  ourselves  to  the  spot  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  from  above,  as  in  »a  bird's-eye  view,  contem- 
plated the  arrangements  which  we  had  inspected  more  closely 
the  day  before.  Tliere  was  the  newly  erected  fountain,  with 
two  large  tubs  on  the  left  and  right,  into  which  the  double- 
eagle  on  the  post  was  to  pour  from  its  two  beaks  white  wine 
on  this  side,  and  red  wine  on  that.  There,  gathered  into  a 
heap,  la}^  the  oats :  here  stood  the  large  wooden  hut,  in 
which  we  had  several  days  since  seen  the  whole  fat  ox 
roasted  and  basted  on  a  huge  spit  before  a  charcoal  fire. 
All  the  avenues  leading  out  from  the  Römer,  and  from  other 
streets  back  to  the  Römer,  were  secured  on  both  sides  by 
barriers  and  guards.  The  great  square  was  gradually  filled ; 
and  the  waving  and  pressure  grew  every  moment  stronger 
and  more  in  motion,  as  the  multitude  always,  if  possible,  en- 
deavored to  reach  the  spot  where  some  new  scene  arose,  an(J 
something  particular  was  announced. 

All  tliis  time  there  reigned  a  tolerable  stillness  ;  and,  when 
the  alarm-bells  were  sounded,  all  the  people  seemed  struck 
with  terror  and  amazement.  What  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  could  overlook  the  square  from  above,  was 
the  train  in  which  the  lords  of  Aix  and  Nuremberg  brought 
tiie  crown-jewels  to  the  cathedral.  These,  as  palladia,  had 
been  assigned  the  first  place  in  the  carriage  ;  and  the  deputies 
sat  before  them  on  the  back-seat  with  becoming  reverence. 
Now  the  three  electors  betake  themselves  to  the  cathedral. 
After  the  presentation  of  the  insignia  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz, 
the  crown  and  sword  are  immediately  carried  to  the  imperial 
quarters.  The  further  arrangements  and  manifold  ceremo- 
nies occupied,  in  the  interim,  the  chief  persons,  as  well  as 
tlie  spectators,  in  the  church,  as  we  other  well-informed  per- 
sons could  well  imagine. 

In  tiie  mean  time  the  ambassadors  drove  before  our  e3'es  up 
to  tlie  Romer,  from  which  the  canopy  is  carried  b^'  the  under- 
oMicers  into  the  imperial  quarters.  The  hereditary  marshal, 
Count  von  ]*ai)penheim,  instantly  mounts  his  horse  :  he  was 
a  very  handsome,  slender  gentleman,  whom  the  Spanish 
costume,  the  lich  doublet,  the  gold  mantle,  the  high,  feath- 
ered hat,  and  the  loose,  flying  Jiair,  became  very  well.  He 
puts  hijns(.'lf  in  motion  ;  and,  amid  the  sound  of  all  the  bells, 
tlie  ambassadors   follow  him  on   horseback  to  the  quarters 
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of  tlio  oinporor  in  still  trroatcr  iniiiniiticiiicr  than  on  tin-  ilav 
of  I'lrrlion.  Ontr  would  iiav(!  likrd  to  Ik*  tlieru  to«»;  uh 
indeed,  on  this  day,  it  would  have  liceii  nlt4>;;ether  dcHii-alile 
t')  nniltiply  one's  s<'lf.  However,  we  told  eiu-h  other  what 
was  j^oin;^  on  there.  Now  the  enijR'ror  i.s  i)Ulting  on  his 
domestic  rol)es,  wc  said,  a  new  dresa,  made  after  the  old 
(aioliii'^ian  pattern.  The  hereditary  ollieers  rectivo  the 
iiisiiinia,  and  with  them  j^et  on  hoi-sebaek.  The  em|H'ror 
in  his  robes,  the  Roman  k\u<x  in  tlic  Spanish  habit,  immc- 
diat^ly  mount  their  steeds;  and,  while  this  is  done,  the  en<l- 
If.^s  procession  which  precedes  them  has  already  announced 
them. 

The  eye  was  alre.idy  wearied  by  the  multitude  of  richly 
dressed  attentlants  and  mai^istrati'S,  and  by  the  nobility, 
who,  in  Htattly  fashion,  were  movinj^  along:  but  when  the 
cleeloral  envoys,  the  hereditary  olllcei-s,  and  at  last,  un<ler 
the  richly  embroidered  canopy,  borne  by  twelve  >u'hi>jft*n  anil 
senators,  the  emperor,  in  romantic  costume,  and  to  the  left, 
a  little  behind  him,  in  the  Spanish  dress,  his  son,  slowly 
lloatcd  alonir  on  maixnillccntly  adorncil  horses,  the  eye  was 
no  njore  sullicient  f«)r  the  sij^ht.  One  wouhl  have  liked  to 
li\  the  scene,  but  for  a  moment,  by  a  mastic  charm  ;  but  the 
glory  passr«!  on  without  st<»pping:  and  the  space  that  was 
scarcely  (piittcd  was  immediately  tilled  again  by  the  crowd, 
which  )M)ured  in  like  billows. 

Ihit  now  a  new  prc^isure  ensue(l  ;  for  another  appn>ach 
from  the  market  to  the  Isomer  gate  had  to  be  ojK'ned,  and  a 
road  of  planks  to  In*  bridged  over  it,  on  which  the  train  re- 
tuiiiing  from  tin*  cathedral  was  to  walk. 

\\  hat  passed  wiliiin  the  calheilral,  the  endless  cenMuonies 
which  precede  and  accompany  the  anointing,  the  crowning, 
the  dubbing  of  knighthood,  —  all  this  we  were  glad  to  hear 
told  afti-rwanls  by  those  who  had  sacrilii-eil  much  else  to  be 
present  in  the  church. 

Tlu?  rest  of  us,  in  the  interim,  partook  of  a  fnigal  repast; 
for  in  this  fistal  day  wi'  had  to  be  contentiMl  with  cold  meal. 
r»ut,  on  the  otlu'r  hand,  the  best  and  oldest  wine  had  lM>en 
brought  out  of  all  the  family  (vllai*H  ;  .so  that,  in  this  res|H*et 
:it  least,  we  celi-bratetl  the  ancient  fi'stival  in  ancient  style. 

In  the  s(|uare,  the  sight  most  worth  scving  was  now  tiie 
bridge,  which  ha<l  lM?en  Hnished.  and  eoveretl  with  «»nuige 
:ind  white  cloth;  and  we  who  had  stanMl  at  ttu>  em|Hior, 
lirst  in  his  ciirriagi»  an«l  llun  on  hoi>*rbaek,  were  now  to 
aihuire   him  walking  un  foot.     Singularly  enougli,   the  last 
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])lonso(l  us  the  most ;  for  we  thought  that  in  this  way  he 
exliibiled  himself  both  iu  the  most  uatural  and  in  the  most 
dignitiod  manner. 

Olihu'  persons,  who  were  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Francis  the  First,  related  that  Maria  Tlieresa,  beautiful  be- 
yond measure,  had  looked  on  this  solemnity  from  a  balcony 
window  of  the  Frauen  stein  house,  close  to  the  Römer.  As 
her  consort  returned  from  the  cathedral  in  his  strange  cos- 
tume, and  seemed  to  her,  so  to  speak,  like  a  ghost  of 
Charlemagne,  he  had,  as  if  in  jest,  raised  both  his  hands, 
and  shown  her  the  imperial  globe,  the  sceptre,  and  the  curious 
gloves,  at  which  she  had  broken  out  into  immoderate  laugh- 
ter, which  served  for  the  great  delight  and  edification  of  the 
crowd,  which  was  thus  honored  with  a  sight  of  the  good  and 
natural  matrimonial  understanding  between  the  most  exalted 
couple  of  Christendom.  But  when  the.  empress,  to  greet  her 
consort,  waved  her  handkerchief,  and  even  shouted  a  loud 
vivat  to  him,  the  enthusiasm  and  exultation  of  the  people  was 
raised  to  the  highest,  so  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  cheers 
of  joy. 

Now  the  sound  of  bells,  and  the  van  of  the  long  train 
which  gently  made  its  way  over  the  many-colored  bridge, 
announced  that  all  was  done.  The  attention  was  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  procession  more  distinct  than  before,  par- 
ticularly for  us,  since  it  now  came  directly  up  to  us.  We 
saw  both,  and  the  whole  of  the  square,  which  was  thronged 
with  people,  almost  as  if  on  a  ground-plan.  Only  at  the 
end  the  magnificence  was  too  much  crowded :  for  the 
enroys  ;  the  hereditary  officers  ;  the  emperor  and  king,  under 
tlie  canop3^  {Baldachin)  ;  the  three  spiritual  electors,  who 
immediately  followed ;  the  schcjffen  and  senators,  dressed  in 
black  ;  the  gold-embroidered  canopy  {Himmel) ,  —  all  seemed 
only  one  mass,  which,  moved  by  a  single  will,  splendidly  har- 
monious, and  thus  stepping  from  the  temple  amid  the  sound 
of  the  bells,  beamed  towards  us  as  something  hoi}'. 

A  politico-religious  ceremony  ])ossesses  an  infinite  charm. 
AVe  b(;liold  earthly  majesty  before  our  eyes,  surrounded  ])y 
all  the  syml)ols  of  its  power;  but,  while  it  bends  before  that 
of  heaven,  it  biings  to  our  minds  the  communion  of  both. 
For  even  the  individual  can  only  prove  his  relationship  with 
the  Deity  by  sul)jecting  himself  and  adoring. 

Tiie  rejoicings  which  resounded  from  the  marked-place 
now  spread  likewise  over  the  great  square  ;  and  a  boisterous 
vivat  burst  foith  from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  throats, 
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and  (loiil)tlesfl  from  a«  m.-iiiy  hearts.  For  tlii.s  ^nmd  fcntiva! 
was  to  lie  tlu»  pl('<l;jo  of  a  hihtiii;;  |M'aoo,  wliicli  iinlml  fur 
many  a  lonjj  year  actually  liles.sed  Gennuiiy. 

•Scvcnil  (lays  lu-fon«,  it  lia<l  been  made  known  by  iMdilic 
])ro('lainalioii,  tiiat  ncillicr  tlio  brid«^!'  nor  tin*  «-a^dc  over  the 
fountain  was  to  Ik»  cximsed  to  the  people,  and  tiny  were  therc- 
fon.'  not,  as  at  other  times,  to  Ik'  touched.  This  was  done 
to  i)revent  the  mischii'f  inevitable  with  such  a  rush  of  p«-r- 
Bons.  IJut,  in  onler  to  Baciilice  in  some  do<px»e  to  the  genius 
of  the?  mob,  j)ersons  expre-;sly  appointed  wj'ut  behind  the 
procession,  loosened  tiie  cloth  from  the  bridj^e,  wound  it  up 
like  a  (la«;,  and  threw  it  into  the  air.  This  jjave  rise  to  no 
disaster,  but  to  a  laui^hable  misha[) ;  for  the  cloth  unrolled 
itself  in  the  air,  and,  as  it  fell,  covered  a  larj^er  or  smaller 
numlKT  of  i)ci*sons.  Those  now  who  took  hoU!  of  the  ends 
and  drew  them  towa^'ls  them,  pulle«!  all  those  in  the  middle 
to  the  ground,  enveloped  them  and  teased  them  till  they 
tore  or  cut  themselves  throuj^h  ;  and  everybody,  in  his  own 
way,  had  borne  olT  a  comer  of  the  stuff  made  sacrcd  by  the 
footsteps  of  majesty. 

I  did  not  lon;^  contemplate  this  i*onn:h  «jw)!!,  but  hastened 
from  my  U'v^U  position  throu;^h  all  sorts  of  little  steps  and 
])assa;res,  (h)wn  to  the  great  Homer-stairs,  wlu're  the  dis- 
tinguished and  majestic  mass,  which  hail  been  stared  at 
from  the  distance,  was  to  ascend  in  its  undulating  coui-se. 
The  crowd  was  not  great,  because  the  entnunvs  to  the  city- 
hall  were  well  garrisoned ;  and  I  f«>rtunately  reacluMl  at 
once  the  iron  balustrades  above.  Now  the  chief  person- 
ages ascended  past  me,  while  their  followers  remained  1k*- 
hind  in  the  lower  arched  passages;  and  I  could  (»bx'rve 
them  on  the  thrice-broken  stairs  from  ail  sides,  anil  at  last 
ipiite  close. 

Finally  both  their  majesties  came  up.  Father  and  »on 
were  altogether  dix'ssed  like  Memvchmi.  The  emperor's 
«lomeslie  robes,  of  purple-colored  silk,  richly  adorned  with 
pearls  and  stones,  as  well  as  his  crown,  sceptre,  and  impe- 
rial orb,  »truck  the  eye  with  good  elTect.  For  nil  in  them 
was  new,  and  the  imitation  of  the  antiipn*  was  tasteful.  lie 
moveil,  too,  «piite  easily  in  his  attire  ;  and  his  true-hearttHl, 
dignilled  face,  indicated  at  once  the  en»pei"or  and  the  father. 
The  young  king,  on  the  iH)ntrary,  in  his  mon^^trous  articles 
of  dress,  with  the  cix>wn-jewels  of  Charlemagne,  dnigi^cd 
himself  along  ns  if  he  had  Invn  in  a  disguise  ;  ho  that  ho 
liimself,  looking  at  his  father  fmm  time  to  time,  could  not 
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refrain  from  laughing.  The  crown,  whicli  it  liad  lieen  neces- 
sary to  line  a  great  deal,  stood  out  from  his  head  like  an 
overhanixiiiii-  roof.  The  dalmatica,  the  stole,  well  as  the}' 
had  been  lilted  and  taken  in  by  sewing,  presented  by  no 
means  an  advantageous  appearance.  The  sceptre  and  impe- 
rial orb  excited  some  admiration  ;  but  one  would,  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  princely  effect,  rather  have  seen  a  strong 
foi-m,  suited  to  the  dress,  invested  and  adorned  with  it. 

Scarcely  were  the  gates  of  the  great  hall  closed  behind 
these  figures,  than  I  hurried  to  my  former  place,  which,  being 
already  occupied  by  others,  I  only  regained  with  some 
trouble. 

It  was  precisely  at  the  light  time  that  I  again  took  posses- 
sion of  my  window,  for  the  most  remarkable  part  of  all  that 
was  to  be  seen  in  public  was  just  about  to  take  place.  All 
the  people  had  turned  towards  the  Römer ;  and  a  reiterated 
shout  of  vivat  gave  us  to  understand  fliat  the  emperor  and 
king,  in  their  vestments,  were  showing  themselves  to  the 
lX)pulace  from  the  balcony  of  the  great  hall.  But  they 
were  not  alone  to  serve  as  a  spectacle,  since  another  strange 
spectacle  occurred  before  their  e3"es.  First  of  all,  the  hand- 
some, slender  hereditär}^  marshal  flung  himself  upon  his 
steed  :  he  had  laid  aside  his  sword ;  in  his  right  hand  he 
held  a  silver-handled  vessel,  and  a  tin  spatula  in  his  left. 
He  rode  within  the  barriers  to  the  great  heap  of  oats,  sprang 
in,  filled  the  vessel  to  overflow,  smoothed  it  off,  and  carried 
it  back  again  with  great  dignity.  The  imperial  stable  was 
now  provided  for.  The  hereditary  chamberlain  then  rode 
likewise  to  the  spot,  and  brought  back  a  basin  with  ewer 
and  towel.  But  more  entertaining  for  the  spectators  was 
the  hereditary  carver,  who  came  to  fetch  a  piece  of  the 
roasted  ox.  He  also  rode,  with  a  silver  dish,  through  the 
baiTiers,  to  the  large  wooden  kitchen,  and  came  forth  again 
with  his  ]wrtion  covered,  that  he  might  go  back  to  the 
Römer.  Now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  hereditary  cup-bearer, 
who  rode  to  the  fountain  and  fetched  wine.  Thus  now  was 
the  imperial  tal)le  furnished  ;  and  ever}^  eye  waited  upon  the 
liereditary  treasurer,  who  was  to  throw  about  the  money. 
He,  too,  mounted  a  fine  steed,  to  the  sides  of  whose  saddle, 
instead  of  holsters,  a  couple  of  splendid  bags,  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  the  Palatinate,  were  suspended.  Scarcely 
had  he  put  himself  in  motion  than  he  plunged  his  hands  into 
these  i)ockets,  and  generously  scattered,  right  and  left,  gold 
and  silver  coins,  which,  on  every  occasion,  glittered  merrily 
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in  tlir  nil'  like  iiirlallic  niiii.  A  tltotisaiiil  li.'iinis  w:iv«*<l  in- 
Ktuntly  ill  tilt;  uir  U)  cutcii  iUv  ^ifU ;  i>ut  luinlly  ii:ul  tin* 
coins  fallti)  wluMj  the  crowd  tiiinl»lc(l  over  each  otlirr  on  the 
l^nminl,  aiuJ  stni;^;^!«-'«!  violently  tor  thr  pieces  whieh  ini;;ht 
havt;  reached  the  I'artii.  As  this  ui^iUition  wan  con.sUmtly 
n'lM'ati'd  on  l>oth  sidert  as  tht*  j^iver  ro(ie  forwanln,  it  afTonled 
tlie  siH'ctators  a  very  diveitini?  sii^ljt.  It  was  mo«*!  lively  at 
tlic  close,  when  he  threw  onl  the  hap*  theui-selves,  anti  every- 
hody  tried  to  cal<"h  this  hii^hest  prize. 

Their  majesties  had  retired  from  tin»  halcon}* ;  and  another 
otri'rini^  was  to  be  made  to  tiie  uvAk  who,  on  snch  occasions, 
wuiiM  ratiier  steal  tin*  jjjilts  than  receive  them  tranipiilly  and 
gratefully.  The  custom  prevaile<l,  in  more  rude  and  uncoutli 
times,  of  ^iviuLC  up  t^)  the  p«'ople  on  the  s[M)t  the  oats,  as 
soon  as  the  luriMlitary  marshal  had  takt-n  away  his  share  ; 
the  fountain  and  tlui.  kiU'hen,  after  the  cup-lx*arer  and  the 
carv»*r  ha<l  (MTformed  th«ir  ollicrs.  Hut  tliis  time,  t^)  piard 
against  all  mis<'hief,  ordrr  and  nHwh-ration  w«'re  pri'}>crved 
as  far  as  possible.  But  the  old  malicious  jok«^,  that  wiieii 
oiu«  (Uh'd  a  sa<k  with  oats  another  «Mit  a  hole  in  it,  with  wil- 
lies of  the  kinil.  were  revived.  About  the  roasted  ox,  a 
more  serious  battle  was,  as  usual,  waged  on  this  occasion. 
This  could  only  be  contested  f«  muiLsc.  Two  guilds,  the 
bulchers  and  the  wine-inirters,  had,  acconling  to  ancient 
custom,  again  stationed  themsi'lves  so  tlmt  the  monstrous 
roast  must  fall  to  one  of  the  two.  Tlu'  buteheiH  Ix'lieved 
that  they  had  the  best  right  to  an  ox  which  tliey  proviiled 
entire  for  the  kitchen:  the  wine-inirtei-s,  on  the  other  hauil, 
laid  claim  because  the  kit<'hen  was  built  near  the  aJMnle  of 
thiir  guild,  and  brrause  they  had  gained  the  victory  the  last 
time,  till'  horns  of  the  capturi«d  steer  still  piojiMiing  from 
the  latticed  gable-window  of  their  guild  and  uieeling-houso 
as  a  sign  of  victory.  IJolh  tlu'se  t-ompanies  had  very  strong 
and  aide  members;  but  which  of  them  coixph^iv«!  this  time, 
I  no  longer  rememU'r. 

IJut,  as  a  festival  of  this  kin<l  nuist  always  clos»»  with 
Homething  dangerous  and  flight i'ul,  it  was  irally  a  terrible 
moment  when  the  wo<Mlen  kiU'hen  itstdf  wtis  matle  a  prize. 
Tiu»  roof  of  it  swarmed  iiisfantly  with  men,  no  t»ne  ki 
how  they  got  then':  the  Inmnls  were  torn  Kh»s<»,  and  i  - 
down  ;  HO  that  ono  could  not  help  tuip|HJsing,  |Mirtieularly 
at  a  <listancc,  that  each  wi»uld   kill  a   fi'w  «»f  lln»s*'   p  ' 

to  tlu'  spot.      In  a  trice  the  hut  was  nnrtKifinl ;  and      : • 

individuals  hung  to  the  U;ums  and  rafters,  iu  onler  to  pull 
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tlioin  also  out  of  their  joinings :  nay,  many  floated  above 
upon  the  posts  which  had  been  already  sawn  off  below ;  and 
the  whole  skeleton,  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  threat- 
ened to  fall  in.  Sensitive  persons  turned  their  eyes  away, 
and  everybody  ex[)ected  a  great  calamity ;  but  we  did  not 
hear  of  any  niischief :  and  the  whole  affair,  though  impetu- 
ous and  violent,  had  passed  off  happily. 

Everybody  knew  now  that  the  emperor  and  king  would 
return  from  the  cabinet,  whither  they  had  retired  from  the 
balcony,  and  feast  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Römer.  We  had 
been  able  to  admire  the  arrangements  made  for  it,  the  day 
before  ;  and  my  most  anxious  wish  was,  if  possible,  to  look 
in  to-day.  I  repaired,  therefore,  by  the  usual  path,  to  the 
great  staircase,  which  stands  directl}^  opposite  the  door  of 
the  hall.  Here  I  gazed  at  the  distinguished  personages  who 
this  day  acted  as  the  servants  of  the  head  of  the  empire. 
Forty-four  counts,  all  splendidly  dressed,  passed  me,  cany- 
ing  tlie  dishes  from  the  kitchen  ;  so  that  the  contrast  between 
their  dignity  and  their  occupation  might  well  be  bewilder- 
ing to  a  boy.  The  crowd  was  not  great,  but,  considering 
the  little  space,  sufficiently  perceptible.  The  hall-door  was 
guarded,  while  those  who  were  authorized  went  frequently 
in  and  out.  I  saw  one  of  the  Palatine  domestic  officials, 
whom  I  asked  whether  he  could  not  take  me  in  with  him. 
He  did  not  deliberate  long,  but  gave  me  one  of  the  silver 
vessels  he  just  then  bore,  which  he  could  do  so  much  the 
more,  as  I  was  neatly  clad ;  and  thus  I  reached  the  sauc- 
tuarv.  The  Palatine  buffet  stood  to  the  left,  clirectty  by  the 
door ;  and  with  some  steps  I  placed  myself  on  the  elevation 
of  it,  behind  the  barriers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  immediately  by  the  windows, 
raised  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  under  canopies,  sat 
the  emperor  and  king  in  their  robes  ;  but  the  crown  and 
sceptre  lay  at  some  distance  behind  them  on  gold  cushions. 
The  three  spiritual  electors,  their  buffets  behind  them,  had 
taken  their  places  on  single  elevations  ;  the  Elector  of  Mentz 
opposite  their  majesties,  the  Elector  of  Treves  at  the  right, 
and  the  P^lector  of  Cologne  at  the  left.  This  upper  part  of 
the  hall  was  imi)osing  and  cheerful  to  behold,  and  excited 
the  n-inark  tliat  the  spiritual  power  likes  to  keep  as  long  as 
l)(>ssilile  with  the  ruler.  On  the  contrarj^,  the  buffets  and- 
ta]>les  of  all  the  temporal  electors,  which  were,  indeed,  mag- 
nificently ornamented,  but  without  occupants,  made  one 
tijiuk  (;f   the  misunderstanding  which  had  gradually  arisen 
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for  ri'ntiirirs  iMtwcrii  tlicni  and  IIh-  \wat\  at  tlio  cnipirr. 
'riu'ir  ainl»:is.s:nl<)rs  had  aliva«ly  witliilrawn  t<>  «'at  in  a  nuU'- 
ciiaiiilxM' ;  and  if  t\\v.  ^rcattT  part  of  the  hall  iusHunu'd  a  sort 
tjf  HjXM'tral  appcaranc«',  hy  so  many  invisihlr  ^ncst.s  iK'in«^ 
HO  nia;^ui(i('(>ntly  attrndnl,  a  lar^r  unfurnislicd  tahUr  in  tiir 
middle  wua  Mtill  nion;  sad  to  lo4)k  ii|K>n ;  for  there,  also. 
many  coven-»  sto<)d  empty,  l)eeauH(»  all  those  who  had  cer- 
tainly a  rij^lit  to  sit  there  had,  fr)r  appt'aranee'  .sake,  kept 
awa}-,  that  on  the  great^'st  day  of  honor  they  nii«;ht  not 
renounce  any  of  their  honor,  if.  indct-d,  they  were  then  to 
l»e  fomjd  in  the  city. 

Neither  my  years  nor  the  mas»  of  present  objects  allowed 
me  to  make  many  relleetions.  I  strove  to  see  all  as  mnch 
as  possible;  and  when  the  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  the 
ambassadors  re-entered  to  pay  their  court,  I  souifht  the  opeo 
air,  ami  contrivc«!  to  refifsh  myself  with  i^ocmI  friends  in  the 
neiL,dib(nho«Kl,  after  a  tiay's  half-fasting,  and  tu  prepare  for 
tU«'  illumination  in  the  evening. 

This  brilliant  ni<^dit  I  purpose«!  c«»lebraliiig  in  a  right  hearty 
way;  for  1  lunl  agreed  with  (iretchen,  and  l*vladi's  and  his 
mistress,  that  we  should  meet  s<jmewhere  at  nightfall.  The 
city  was  already  respleiidint  at  every  en<l  and  corner  when 
I  met  njy  beloveil.  1  ollered  (iri'tchen  my  arm:  we  went 
from  one  (piarter  to  another,  and  found  ourselves  very  happy 
in  each  other's  society.  The  cousins  at  fust  were  also  of 
our  party,  but  were  afterwards  lost  in  the  multitude  of  peo- 
ple. Ilefore  the  houses  of  souu*  of  the  amliassadors,  where 
magnilicent  illuminations  were  exhibiti"d,  —  those  of  the 
I'ileetor-l'alatine  were  pre-eminently  distinguishetl, — it  was 
as  clear  as  «lay.  Lest  I  HlK>uld  U'  recogni/.eil,  I  had  dis- 
guiseil  myself  to  a  certain  extent;  and  (iretchen  did  not  find 
it  amins.  Wr  admired  the  various  brilliant  repr.  *  • 
and  tlu'  fairy-like  structures  t>f  llame  by  which  e:i' 
sador  strove  to  outshine  the  others.  But  Prince  Ksterhaxy's 
arraugemenis  surpassed  all  the  rest.  OiU'  little  c< 
Were  enraptured,  both  with  the  invention  and  the  exc' 
and  we  were  just  about  to  enjoy  this  in  detaiL  when  the 
cousins  airain  met  us,  and  s)H>ke  to  us  of  the  i;lorit»us  illumi- 
nation  with  which  the  lirandi'nburg  amb:us.sador  had  ailonud 
his  (piarters.  We  were  not  displeasi^l  at  taking  the  long  way 
fmni  tlM>  Hoss-markt  (IIorst>-market )  to  tiie  Saalhof,  but 
found  that  we  had  bien  viUanously  hoaxtnL 

Tht!  Saalhof  is,  towanls  the  Main,  a  regular  and  haml* 
some  structure  ;  but  the  pari  in  the  direction  of  the  city  i« 
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exceedinglj'  old,  irregular,  and  iinsightl}'.  Small  windows, 
asrreeiug"  neither  in  form  nor  size,  neither  in  a  line  nor 
placed  at  equal  distances  ;  gates  and  doors  arranged  without 
symmetry  ;  a  ground-floor  mostly  turned  into  shops, —  it  forms 
a  confused  outside,  which  is  never  observed  by  any  one. 
Now,  here  this  accidental,  irregular,  unconnected  architect- 
ure had  been  followed  ;  and  every  window,  ever}'  door,  every 
opening,  was  surrounded  by  lamps,  —  as  indeed  can  be  done 
with  a  well-built  house  ;  but  here  the  most  wretched  and 
ill-formed  of  all  fa9ades  was  thus  quite  incredibly  placed 
in  the  clearest  light.  Did  one  amuse  one's  self  with  this  as 
with  the  jests  of  the  pagliasso,^  though  not  without  scru- 
ple, since  everybody  must  recognize  something  intentional 
in  it,  —  just  as  people  had  before  glossed  on  the  previous 
external  deportment  of  Von  Plotho,  so  much  prized  in  other 
respects,  and,  when  once  inclined  towards  him,  had  admired 
him  as  a  wag,  who,  like  his  king,  would  place  himself 
above  all  ceremonies,  —  one  nevertheless  gladly  returned  to 
the  fairy  kingdom  of  Esterhazy. 

This  eminent  envo}',  to  honor  the  day,  had  quite  passed 
over  his  own  unfavorably  situated  quarters,  and  in  their 
stead  had  caused  the  great  esplanade  of  linden-trees  in  the 
Horse-market  to  be  decorated  in  the  front  with  a  portal 
illuminated  with  colors,  and  at  the  back  with  a  still  more 
magnificent  prospect.  The  entire  enclosure  was  marked  by 
lamps.  Between  the  trees,  stood  pyramids  and  spheres  of 
light  upon  transparent  pedestals ;  from  one  tree  to  another 
were  stretched  glittering  garlands,  on  which  floated  sus- 
pended lights.  In  several  places  bread  and  sausages  were 
distributed  among  the  people,  and  there  was  no  want  of 
wine. 

Here  now,  four  abreast,  we  walked  very  comfortably  up 
and  down  ;  and  I,  by  Gretchen's  side,  fancied  that  I  really 
wandered  in  those  happy  El3''sian  fields  where  the}^  pluck 
from  tlie  trees  crystal  cups  that  immediately  fill  themselves 
with  the  wine  desired,  and  shake  down  fruits  that  change 
into  every  dish  at  will.  At  last  we  also  felt  such  a  ne- 
cessity ;  and,  conducted  by  Pylades,  we  found  a  neat,  well- 
arranged  eating-house.  When  we  encountered  no  more 
guests,  since  everybody  was  going  about  the  streets,  we 
were  all  the  better  pleased,  and  passed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  night  most  hapi>ily  and  cheerfully,  in  the  feeling  of 
friendship,  love,  and    attachment.     When  I  had   accompa- 

1  A  sort  üf  buffoon. 
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nird  (in'tclu'ii  as  far  aM  Iht  (\<x>r,  kIw  kiss<«<|  mo  on  tli«* 
t'oiclu  :ul.  It  was  the  first  and  last  titn«*  that  hIh*  gnint«-«) 
iiK!  this  favor;   for,  ahi«  !  I  was  not  to  hvv  her  a<;ain. 

The  next  morning,  whih*  I  wan  yrt  in  \hh\,  my  nK)thcf 
entered,  in  troiiI)U'  an<l  anxiety.  It  wius  easy  to  »we  when 
h\u'.  was  at  all  distressed.  *'  Get  up,"  hIic  sai«!,  *"  and 
prepare  yourself  for  soinethini^  unpleasant.  It  has  rome 
out  that  you  fre^pient  veiT  had  e<Mnpany,  and  have  m- 
volved  youi*self  in  very  danjjjerous  and  had  afTairsr  Youi 
fatlu'r  is  heside  himself ;  an«l  we  have  only  heen  ahle  to 
j^et  tiius  nnieh  from  him,  tiiat  he  will  investi;^ate  tin-  affair 
hy  means  of  a  third  party.  Remain  in  your  ehaml>cr,  and 
await  what  may  happen.  Coiiiwillor  Srhneider  will  <f>me 
to  you  :  he  has  the  eommission  l)oth  from  your  father  and 
from  the  authorities;  for  the  matter  is  already  prosecu tod, 
and  may  take  a  v<'rv  ha«!  turn." 

I  saw  that  they  took  the  affair  for  mueh  worse  than  it 
was  ;  yet  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  disquieted,  even  if  only 
the  actual  stat4»  of  things  shouhl  l»o  <leteeted.  My  old 
••  Alissiah  "-lovin;;  fnend  finally  entered,  with  the  teai-s 
Htan«lin|4  in  his  eyes  :  he  took  me  hy  th»?  arm,  and  said,  **  I  am 
heartily  sorry  to  come  to  you  on  such  an  afl'air.  I  eould 
not  have  supjHwed  that  you  eouhl  jro  astray  so  far.  Hut 
what  will  not  wieke<l  eompanions  and  ha<l  example  do! 
Thus  ean  a  youn«;,  inexperienced  man  Ik»  le<l  step  hy  step 
into  crime!" — **  I  am  eonseious  of  no  crime,"  I  im- 
plied, *'  and  as  little  of  having  frequented  had  company.** 
—  '*  The  (piestion  now  is  not  one  of  defence,"  said  he,  in- 
t<'rruptin«;  me,  "  hut  of  investi|j:ation,  and  on  your  part  of 
an  upri^rht  c(»nf\'ssion."  —  *'  What  ilo  you  want  to  know?" 
retorted  i.  He  seated  himself,  divw  out  a  pa|HT,  ami 
lii'ijan  to  ipir^tion  me:  ''  Ilaye  you  not  rei-ommendeil  N.  N. 
to  your  j^randfather  as  a  candidal«'  for  the  .  .  .  pla«i»?" 
I  answers!  '*  Ves."  —  •' Where  tli«l  vou  U'eome  aeipiainted 
with  him?"  —  *'  In  my  walks."  —  '*  In  what  «-ompany?"  I 
hesitated,  for  I  would  not  willin;;ly  Utray  my  frien<Is. 
•Silence  will  not  do  now,"  he  eontinuiHl,  **  for  all  is  niif- 
licii'iitly  known."  —  "  What  is  known,  then?  "  saitl  I.  **  That 
tills  man  has  heen  introduced  to  you  hy  others  like  him  — 
in  faet,  hy  .  .  .  .  "  Heiv  he  nanuMl  liin»e  |M»rHonH  wlu»m 
1  had  never  seen  n«)r  known,  which  I  immediately  ex- 
plaine<l  to  the  (piestioner.  **  You  pretend,"  he  resununl, 
'*  not  to  know  thes»'  nuMi.  and  have  yet  had  fr»Hpient  meet- 
inj^s  with  them."  —  **  Not  in  tlie  letutt,"  I   n*plieil ;  **  for. 
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as  I  have  said,  except  the  first,  I  do  not  know  one  of  them, 
and  even  him  I  have  never  seen  in  a  house."  —  "Have 
you  not  often  been  in  .  .  .  street?"  —  "Never,"  I  re- 
plied. This  was  not  entirely  conformable  to  the  truth.  I 
had  once  accompanied  Pylades  to  his  sweetheart,  who  lived 
in  that  street ;  but  we  had  entered  by  the  back-door,  and 
remained  in  the  summer-house.  I  therefore  supposed  that 
I  might  permit  myself  the  subterfuge  that  I  had  not  been 
in  the  street  itself. 

The  good  man  put  more  questions,  all  of  which  I  could 
answer  with  a  denial ;  for  of  all  that  he  wished  to  learn 
I  knew  nothing.  At  last  he  seemed  to  become  vexed,  and 
said,  '"  You  repay  my  confidence  and  good  will  very  badly  : 
I  come  to  save  you.  You  cannot  deny  that  you  have  com- 
posed letters  for  these  people  themselves  or  for  their  accom- 
plices, have  furnislied  them  writings,  and  have  thus  been 
accessory  to  their  evil  acts  ;  for  the  question  is  of  nothing  less 
than  of  forged  papers,  false  wills,  counterfeit  bonds,  and 
thiugs  of  the  sort.  I  have  come,  not  only  as  a  friend  of  the 
family,  I  come  in  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, who,  in  consideration  of  your  connections  and  youth, 
would  spare  you  and  some  other  young  persons,  who,  like 
you,  have  been  lured  into  the  net."  I  had  thought  it 
strange,  that,  among  the  persons  he  named,  none  of  those 
with  whom  I  had  been  intimate  were  found.  The  circum- 
stances touched,  without  agreeing ;  and  I  could  still  hope 
to  save  my  young  friends.  But  the  good  man  grew  more 
and  more  urgent.  I  could  not  deny  that  I  had  come  home 
late  many  nights,  that  I  had  contrived  to  have  a  house- 
key  made,  that  I  had  been  seen  at  public  places  more  than 
once  with  persons  of  low  rank  and  suspicious  looks,  that 
some  girls  were  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  —  in  short,  every 
tiling  seemed  to  be  discovered  but  the  names.  This  gave 
me  courage  to  persist  steadfastly  in  my  silence.  "  Do 
not,"  said  my  excellent  friend,  "  let  me  go  away  from 
you ;  the  affair  admits  of  no  delay ;  immediately  after  me 
another  will  come,  who  will  not  grant  you  so  much  scope. 
i)()  not  make  the  matter,  which  is  bad  enough,  worse  by 
your  obstinacy." 

I  represented  very  vividly  to  myself  the  good  cousins, 
and  particularly  Gretchen :  I  saw  them  arrested,  tried, 
punished,  disgraced ;  and  then  it  went  through  my  soul  like 
a  flash  of  liglitning,  that  the  cousins,  though  they  always 
observed  integrity  towards  me,  might  have  engaged  in  such 
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l»;i(l  afTflin!,  at  K':ust  the  oldest,  who  lu'Vrr  (\\nio  plcAMOil 
nie,  who  came  home  hitcr  and  InU'r,  and  had  little  to  tvll 
of  a  cInM-rfiil  sort.  Still  I  kr|»t  hack  my  coi»fcH.Hi«ni.  *'  Pcr- 
Honally,"  naid  I,  ^'  I  am  coiiHciouM  of  nothiiif2;  evil,  and 
can  rest  satislied  on  that  Hide ;  hut  it  in  not  imixm^ihle 
that  thoHe  with  whom  I  have  iU48o<'iate<l  may  have  l)een 
miilty  of  Horne  darinj^  or  illegal  act.  They  may  Im«  Hou<;ht, 
found,  convict4'd,  punished  :  I  have  hitherto  nothin;^  to 
reproach  myself  with,  and  will  not  do  any  wrong  to  tho80 
who  have  In-haved  well  and  kindly  to  me."  He  did  n>it 
let  me  linish,  hut  exclaime«!,  with  sonu'  aizitation,  •*  Ye.s, 
th(»y  will  1h3  found  out.  These  villains  met  in  three  houHca. 
(lie  named  the  street.s,  he  |M)int<'d  f)Ut  the  houses,  and, 
iiiiforlMnat^'ly,  amon^  them  was  the  one  I  u*ie<l  to  fre<picnt.) 
The  lii-st  nest  is  already  broken  up,  and  at  this  moment  so 
are  the  two  others.  In  a  few  houi>i  the  whole  will  l>e  clear. 
Avoid,  l»y  a  frank  «onfi-ssion,  a  ju<li<ial  inquiry,  a  con- 
frontation, and  all  other  disa^rreeahle  nuitters."  The  house 
was  known  and  maike«l.  Now  I  di*emed  silence  useless ; 
nay,  considering^  the  iniux-ence  of  our  meetings,  1  c"oidd 
hope  to  1)0  still  more  useful  U)  them  than  to  myself. 
'*  Sit  down  !  "  I  exclainied,  ft-tchini;  him  hack  from  tlu» 
(l<M)r:  "1  will  tell  all,  and  at  once  lighten  your  heart  and 
mine;  oidy  one  thing  I  a«k,  —  henceforth  let  there  be  uo 
doul>t  of  my  veracity." 

1  soon  toM  my  frii'nd  the  wlioU'  progress  of  the  alfair,  arid 
was  at  first  calm  and  collecti'd  ;  hut  the  more  I  brought 
to  mind  and  pictured  to  myself  the  |H'rsons,  objects,  and 
events,  so  many  innocent  ph*asures  and  charming  enjoy- 
ments, and  was  f«)rciMl  to  depose  a.s  U-fore  a  criminal  n»urt, 
the  more  did  tlu*  most  painfid  feeling  increase,  so  that  at 
last  1  burst  forth  in  tears,  and  gave  mys««lf  up  to  unrestrained 
passion.  The  family  friend,  who  ho|HMl  that  now  the  real 
secret  was  coming  to  light  (for  he  regarded  iny  distre^sH  jus 
a  symptom  that  I  was  on  the  |>oint  of  confessing  with  n-png- 
iiance  something  monstrous),  sought  to  piK'ify  me;  as  with 
him  the  discovery  was  the  all-im|M>rt.ant  nuitter.  In  this  he 
only  partly  succeeded  ;  but  so  fur,  however,  that  I  could  eke 
out  my  story  to  the  end.  Though  satisfied  of  the  inniKvnce 
of  the  pnH'cedings,  he  wa.s  still  doubti\d  to  some  extent,  nml 
put  further  «piestions  to  me.  which  exciletl  me  afn-nh,  an»l 
hanspoited  me  with  pain  and  rage.  I  a.^serled,  linally,  that 
I  had  nothing  more  to  sny,  nnd  well  knew  that  I  uoai  fear 
nothing,   for   I   was   innocent,  of    a   goo<l    family,  and  well 
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reputed  ;  but  that  they  might  be  just  as  guiltless  without 
having  it  recognized,  or  being  otherwise  favored.  I  declared 
at  the  same  t'inie,  that  if  they  were  not  spared  like  myself, 
that  if  their  follies  were  not  regarded  with  indulgence,  and 
their  faults  pardoned,  that  if  any  thing  in  the  least  harsh  or 
unjust  happened  to  them,  I  would  do  some  violence  to  my- 
self, and  no  one  should  prevent  me.  In  this,  too,  my  friend 
tried  to  pacify  me  ;  but  I  did  not  trust  him,  and  was,  when 
he  quitted  me  at  last,  in  a  most  terrible  state.  I  now  re- 
proached myself  for  having  told  the  affair,  and  brought  all 
the  positions  to  light.  I  foresaw  that  our  childlike  actions, 
our  youthful  inclinations  and  confidences,  would  be  quite 
differently  interpreted,  and  that  I  might  perhaps  involve 
the  excellent  Pylades  in  the  matter,  and  render  him  very 
unhappy.  All  these  images  pressed  vividly  one  after  the 
other  before  mj'  soul,  sharpened  and  spurred  my  distress, 
so  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  sorrow.  I  cast  myself 
at  full  length  upon  the  floor,  and  moistened  it  with  my  tears. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  may  have  lain,  when  my  sister 
entered,  was  frightened  at  my  gestures,  and  did  all  that  she 
could  to  comfort  me.  She  told  me  that  a  person  connected 
with  the  magistracy  had  waited  below  with  m}^  father  for  the 
return  of  the  famil}^  friend,  and  that,  after  they  had  been 
closeted  together  for  some  time,  both  the  gentlemen  had 
departed,  had  talked  to  each  other  with  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, and  had  even  laughed.  She  believed  that  she  had  heard 
the  words,  "  It  is  all  right :  the  affair  is  of  no  consequence."  — 
''Indeed!"  I  broke  out,  "the  affair  is  of  no  consequence 
for  me,  —  for  us  :  for  I  have  committed  no  crime  ;  and,  if  I 
had,  the}*  would  contrive  to  help  me  through  :  but  the  others, 
the  others,"  I  cried,  "  who  will  stand  by  them?  " 

My  sister  tried  to  comfort  me  by  circumstantially  arguing 
that  if  those  of  higher  rank  were  to  be  saved,  a  veil  must 
also  be  cast  oyer  the  faults  of  the  more  lowl3^  All  this  was 
of  no  avail.  She  had  scarcely  left  than  I  again  abandoned 
myself  to  my  grief,  and  ever  recalled  alternately  the  images, 
both  of  my  affection  and  passion,  and  of  the  present  and  pos- 
sible misfortune.  I  repeated  to  myself  talc  after  tale,  saw 
only  unhappiness  following  unhappiness,  and  did  not  fail  in 
particular  to  make  Gretchen  and  mj^self  truly  wretched. 

'i'he  family  friend  had  ordered  me  to  remain  in  my  room, 
and  liave  nothing  to  do  with  an}'  one  but  the  family.  This 
was  just  what  I  wanted,  for  I  found  myself  best  alone.  My 
mother  and  sister  came  to  see  me  from  time  to  time,  and  did 
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not  fail  to  aH«>ist  ino  vi«;oroiisly  with  all  sorts  of  |j;<hh1  cohsoIa- 
tioM  ;  nay,  even  on  tlit*  .sccon«!  day  tliry  ciinie  in  the  name  of 
my  fatliiT,  wlio  was  now  U'tter  infonned,  to  offer  mc  a  jwr- 
fcct  amnt'sty,  which  indoi'd  I  ^rat4'fnlly  a<f«'|)t4Ml  :  !)ut  the 
proposal  that  I  slionlil  f^o  <Mit  witli  liim  and  look  at  tlu'  insij^- 
nia  of  the  empire,  wbieh  were  now  exi>o8cd  to  tiie  eiirioiiM, 
I  stiil)l)ornly  rcjerU'd  ;  and  I  a.s.serf**d  that  I  want4'<l  Ut  krmw 
Molhin^r,  either  of  the  world  or  of  tJie  lioman-  Kmpire  till  1 
was  informed  how  that  distressing  atTair,  which  for  nje  couM 
have  no  further  eonsetpiences,  h:ul  turned  out  for  my  |HX)r 
:ic(|uaintance.  They  had  nothinj^  to  say  on  this  head,  and 
Icll  me  alone.  Yet  the  next  day  some  further  attempts  were 
made  to  get  me  out  of  the  house,  and  excite  in  me  a  sym|»athy 
for  the  public  ceremonies.  In  vain  !  neither  the  great  gala- 
«lay,  nor  what  happene«!  on  the  occa.sion  of  so  many  eleva- 
tions of  rank,  nor  the  public  table  of  the  empi'njr  and  king,  — 
in  short,  nothing  could  move  me.  Tin*  lOleclor  of  the  I'ala- 
tinatt;  might  come  ami  wait  on  Ijoth  their  majesties;  these 
might  visit  the  electors ;  the  last  electoral  sitting  might  l)e 
atttiided  for  the  des|)at<'h  of  business  in  arrear,  and  tin-  re- 
newal <»f  the  electoral  union,  —  nothing  couKl  call  me  forth 
Irom  my  i)assionatu  solitude.  I  let  the  bells  ring  for  the 
rejoicings,  the  emperor  repair  to  the  Capuchin  Church,  the 
electors  and  emperor  dei>art,  withoul  on  that  account  moving 
one  step  from  my  chamber.  The  final  cannonading,  inunod- 
erate  as  it  might  be,  did  not  arouse  in«* ;  and  jus  the  smoke 
of  the  i)()wder  dispersed,  ami  the  sound  died  away,  so  had 
nil  this  glory  vanished  from  my  soul. 

I  now  experienced  no  satisfa«*tion  except  in  ruminating  on 
my  misery,  ancl  in  n  thousand-fold  imaginary'  multiplication 
<tf  it.  My  whole  invi'ntive  faculty,  my  |HH'try  and  rhetoric*, 
had  pitcluMl  on  this  diseased  spot,  antl  thn-ateiied.  precisely 
by  nuans  of  this  vitality,  to  involve  ImhIv  and  si>ul  int<»  an 
incurable  <Iisorder.  In  this  ini'lancholy  condition  nothing 
njore  seemed  to  me  worth  a  desire,  nothing  worth  u  wish. 
An  inlinite  yearning,  indeed,  seized  me  at  times  to  know 
h«)W  it  had  gone  with  my  |MM»r  frii'uds  and  my  U-hived.  what 
had  been  the  result  of  i\  stricter  senitiny.  \\o\t  far  they  weix' 
implicated  in  those  <'rimes,  or  had  been  f«»untl  guiltless. 
This  also  1  cin'umstanlially  p:iintcil  to  njyself  in  the  nu>st 
various  ways,  und  did  nt»t  fail  to  hold  them  tus  inmnvnt 
and  truly  unfortunate.  .Somrtimes  I  lom;ed  to  see  mv  ■  T 
iVeed  from  this  un«'ertainty,  and  wrote  vehemently  iJin-ai.  ;i 
ing  letters  to  Uie  family  frieiul,  insisting  thut  he  should  not 
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withhold  from  me  the  further  progress  of  the  affair.  Some- 
times I  tore  them  up  again,  from  the  fear  of  learning  my 
unhappiness  quite  distinctly,  and  of  losing  the  principal  con- 
solation with  wliich  hitherto  I  had  alternately  tormented  and 
supported  myself. 

Tims  I  passed  both  day  and  night  in  great  disquiet,  in 
raving-  and  lassitude ;  so  that  I  felt  happy  at  last  when  a 
bodilv  illness  seized  me  with  considerable  violence,  when 
they  had  to  call  in  the  help  of  a  physician,  and  think  of 
every  way  to  quiet  me.  They  supposed  that  they  could  do 
it  generally  by  the  sacred  assurance  that  all  who  were  more 
or  less  involved  in  the  guilt  had  been  treated  with  the  great- 
est forbearance ;  that  my  nearest  friends,  being  as  good  as 
innocent,  had  been  dismissed  with  a  slight  reprimand ;  and 
that  Gretchen  had  retired  from  the  cit}^,  and  had  returned  to 
her  own  home.  They  lingered  the  most  over  this  last  point, 
and  I  did  not  take  it  in  the  best  part ;  for  I  could  discover 
in  it,  not  a  voluntary  departure,  but  only  a  shameful  banish- 
ment. My  bodily  and  mental  condition  was  not  improved 
by  this :  my  distress  now  only  augmented ;  and  I  had  time 
enough  to  torment  myself  by  picturing  the  strangest  ro- 
mance of  sad  events,  and  an  inevitably  tragical  catastrophe. 
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PAirr   TTTE   SECOND. 

OF   WHAT  ONE   WISIIKd   IN   YOUTH,   WHEN   OLD   II£   IIAA   IV   ABCTTDAXCB. 

SIXTH    HOOK. 

Tins  I  fi'lt  UT^od  nlternatt»ly  to  promote  and  to  retard  my 
rrcovery  ;  and  a  crrtaiii  si-rrt-t  cliaLri'm  was  now  ad<lrd  to  my 
otluT  sensations,  lor  I  plainly  piTcrivrd  thnt  I  wji.h  wat<-lu'd, 
that  tlii'V  were  loath  to  iiand  me  any  sealed  paper  without 
Uikin;^  notice  wiiat  efTcct  it  pnMlncjMl,  wiu-tin'r  I  kept  it 
secret,  whether  I  hiid  it  down  oikii  and  the  like.  1  tliere- 
fore  eonJ€»etured  that  TvladeH,  or  one  of  the  eonsins,  or  even 
(in'tchcJi  herself,  nnirht  have  attenipte«!  to  write  to  me,  either 
to  i^ive  or  to  obtain  information.  In  a<lditit)n  to  my  stirrow, 
1  was  now  more  cros«  than  liitherto,  and  had  ajjain  fresh 
opportunities  to  exi'rcise  njy  conjectures,  and  to  mislead  my- 
'-elf  into  the  stranj^est  comhinations. 

It  was  not  Ion«;  before  they  pave  me  ft  speeial  overseer. 
I'ortunately  it  was  a  man  whom  I  loved  and  valued.  lie 
had  held  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  one  of  our 
friends,  and  his  former  pupil  had  pone  alone  to  the  nniver- 
Rity.  He  oAen  visited  me  in  my  sad  e(»ndition  ;  nnd  they  at 
last  foimd  nothing  nion«  natural  than  to  pive  him  a  chamlKT 
next  to  mine,  as  he  w.as  then  to  provide  me  with  i*mployment, 
pacify  me,  and,  aa  1  was  well  aware,  keep  his  eye  on  me. 
Still,  as  I  esteemed  him  from  my  heart,  and  ha«l  aln^ady 
<oulided  many  thinps  to  him,  thou-^h  n«ft  niy  atTi'ction  for 
Oretchen,  I  «letennined  so  much  the  more  to  Ik»  |H'rfeetly 
c.'indid  and  stniipht forward  with  him;  as  it  was  intolerable 
to  me  to  live  in  daily  intercourse  with  any  one,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  stand  on  nn  uneertnin,  constmined  f<K)tinp  with 
liiiM.  It  was  not  lonp.  then,  In'fon'  T  s|M>ke  to  him  aUmt  the 
matter,  relu'shed  myself  by  llu"  relation  and  i*e|H'titii>n  of  the 
niimitest  eircnmstan(*es  of  my  past  happiness,  nnd  thus 
gained  so  nnich.  that  he,  like  a  sensible  man,  saw  it  would 
be  better  to  make  me  a<tpuiinted  with  the  issue  of  tin«  st«»ry, 
aiul  that,  loOf  in  its  details  and  partieulun),  so  Umt  I  might 
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bo  clear  as  to  the  whole,  and  that,  with  earnestness  and  zeal, 
1  might  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  composing  myself, 
throwing  the  past  behind  me,  and  beginning  a  new  life.  First 
he  con  tided  to  me  who  the  other  young  people  of  quality  were 
wlio  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced,  at  the  outset,  into 
daring  hoaxes,  then  into  sportive  breaches  of  police,  after- 
wards into  fiolicsome  impositions  on  others,  and  other  such 
dangerous  matters.  Thus  actually  had  arisen  a  little  con- 
spiracy, which  unprincipled  men  had  joined,  who,  by  forging 
papers  and  counterfeiting  signatures,  had  perpetrated  many 
criminal  acts,  and  had  still  more  criminal  matters  in  prepa- 
ration. The  cousins,  for  whom  I  at  last  impatiently  in- 
quired, had  been  found  to  be  quite  innocent,  only  very 
generally  acquainted  with  those  others,  and  not  at  all  impli- 
cated with  them.  My  client,  owing  to  my  recommendation 
of  whom  I  had  been  tracked,  was  one  of  the  worst,  and  had 
sued  for  that  office  chiefly  that  he  might  undertake  or  conceal 
certain  villanies.  After  all  this,  I  could  at  last  contain  my- 
self no  longer,  and  asked  what  had  become  of  Gretchen,  for 
whom  I,  once  for  all,  confessed  the  strongest  attachment. 
My  friend  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  "Make  yourself 
easy,"  replied  he:  "this  girl  has  passed  her  examination 
very  well,  and  has  borne  olf  honorable  testimony  to  that 
effect.  They  could  discover  nothing  in  her  but  what  was 
good  and  amiable :  she  even  won  the  favor  of  those  who 
questioned  her,  and  could  not  refuse  her  desire  of  removing 
from  the  city.  Even  what  she  has  confessed  regarding  you, 
my  friend,  does  her  honor :  I  have  read  her  deposition  in 
the  secret  reports  myself,  and  seen  her  signature."  — "  The 
signature!"  exclaimed  I,  "which  makes  me  so  happy  and 
so  miserable.  What  has  she  confessed,  then?  What  has 
she  signed?"  My  friend  delayed  answering,  but  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  face  showed  me  that  he  concealed  nothing  dan- 
gerous.- "If  you -must  know,  then,"  replied  he  at  last, 
"  when  she  was  asked  about  you,  and  her  intercourse  with 
you,  she  said  quite  frankly,  '  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  seen 
him  r>ftcn  aiul  witli  pleasure ;  but  I  have  always  treated  him 
as  a  child,  and  my  affection  for  him  was  truly  that  of  a  sis- 
ter. In  many  cases  I  have  given  him  good  advice  ;  and, 
instead  of  instigating  him  to  any  equivocal  action,  I  have 
liiiidered  iiini  from  taking  ))art  in  wanton  tricks,  which  might 
have  brought  him  into  trouble.'  " 

My  friend  still  w(!nt  on  making  Gretchen  speak  like  a  gov- 
erness ;  but  I  had  already  for  some  time  ceased  to  listen  to 
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him,  for  I  was  U'lribly  uffrontod  that  h!h»  liar!  B«'t  mc»  down 
ill  th«'  n'|)<)rts  im  a  child,  and  hchfvj'd  inynvlf  at  oikt  ninMl 
of  all  puMsion  for  Iht.  I  even  haMtily  asHurcd  my  friend  that 
all  was  now  over.  I  also  spoke  no  mon-  of  her.  nni'  '  '  r 
no  molt':   but  I  could  not  leave  olT  the  had  hahit  of  t.  _; 

about  her,  and  of  recallin«^  her  form,  her  air,  her  demeanor; 
thou«;h  now,  in  fa<'t,  all  appeared  to  me  in  ipiit««  another 
li<rht.  I  felt  it  intolerable  that  a  ^irl,  at  the  most  only  a 
couple  of  years  older  than  me,  Hhoiild  regard  mc  as  a  child  ; 
while  I  conceived  I  passed  with  her  f<>r  a  very  sen.sible  and 
clever  youth.  Her  cold  and  iej»ellin;r  manner,  which  had 
before  so  channed  me,  now  seem«'«!  to  me  quite  repnjjnant : 
the  familiarities  whieh  she  Iwul  allowed  hers«'lf  to  take  with 
me,  but  had  not  permitted  mc  to  return,  were  altogether 
odious.  Yet  all  wouUl  have  been  well  enou«i;h,  if  by  siirnint^ 
that  ])oeti<*al  love-letter,  in  which  she  ha«l  confessed  a  formal 
atüichment  to  me,  she  had  not  ^iven  me  a  riixht  to  regard 
her  as  a  sly  and  selfish  coquette.  Her  mxsquerading  it  at 
the  milliiH'r's,  t<M),  no  lon«^er  seemed  to  me  so  inn(K>(>nt ;  and 
I  turiu'd  these  annoy iiitj  n-flections  over  and  over  within  my- 
self until  I  had  entirely  stripped  her  of  all  her  amiable  (juali- 
ties.  My  judixnient  was  convinced,  and  I  thoujxht  I  must 
cast  her  away  ;  but  her  imajjje  I  —  her  imaixe  «rave  me  the  lie 
as  olten  as  it  aj^ain   hovered  before  me,  which  indied  haj)- 

pelled  oOell  enoUJ^ll. 

NevtTthi'less,  this  arrow  with  its  barbed  hooks  was  torn 
out  «)f  my  lu'art ;  and  the  <piesti<>n  then  was,  how  the  inwanl 
sanative  power  of  youth  could  be  brouj^ht  to  one's  aid?  I 
really  put  on  the  man  ;  and  the  first  thin«^  instantly  laiil 
aside  was  the  weeping  and  raving,  which  I  now  rcj^anled  as 
childish  in  the  hij^hest  decree.  A  jfreat  stride  fortlio  In-tter! 
Kor  i  had  oHi'ii,  half  the  niijht  throui^h,  ^ivt-n  mvself  up  to 
tiiis  )iv'u'i'  with  the  greatest  violence;  so  that  at  la>t,  iVom 
my  tears  and  sobbini^,  I  came  to  such  a  |>oint  that  I  could 
sean-ely  swallow  any  hmtjer;  cvitinij  and  drinkintr  Ih'«-: 
painful  to  ini' ;  and  my  chest,  which  was  so  nearly  ct>nceriu  1, 
seemed  to  sufTer.  The  vexation  I  luul  (H)nstantly  felt  siiuv 
the  discovery  made  me  banish  every  weakn»*ss.  It  seemed 
to  me  sotnethiuir  frightful  that  I  had  sa<Tiliceil  sleep,  rei>ose, 
and  health  for  the  sake  of  a  ^irl  who  was  pleased  to  consil*  r 
me  a  balu*,  an« I  to  imagine  herself,  with  rvsp(H*t  to  me,  Si>me- 
thini;  very  much  like  a  nurse. 

These  di'pressin^   retlections,  as   I   was  soon   c^tnvinctMl, 
were  only  to  U»  banished  by  activity;  but  of  what  was  I  t«> 
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take  hold?  T  had,  indeed,  much  to  make  np  for  in  many 
things,  and  to  prepare  myself,  in  more  than  one  sense,  for 
the  university,  wliieh  I  was  now  to  attend;  but  I  relished 
and  aeeoniplished  nothing.  Much  appeared  to  me  familiar 
and  trivial :  for  grounding  myself,  in  several  respects,  I 
found  neither  strength  within  nor  opportunity  without ;  and 
1  therefore  suffered  myself  to  be  moved  by  the  taste  of  my 
good  room-neighbor,  to  a  study  which  was  altogether  new 
and  strange  to  me,  and  which  for  a  long  time  offered  me  a 
wide  held  of  information  and  thought.  For  my  friend  began 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  philosophy.  He 
had  studied  in  Jena,  under  Daries,  and,  possessing  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  had  acutely  seized  the  relations  of  that 
doctrine,  which  he  now  sought  to  impart  to  me.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, these  things  would  not  hang  together  in  such  a 
fashion  in  my  brain.  I  put  questions,  which  he  promised 
to  answer  afterwards  :  I  made  demands,  which  he  promised  to 
satisfy  in  future.  But  our  most  important  difference  was 
this :  that  I  maintained  a  separate  philosophy  was  not  ne- 
cessary, as  the  whole  of  it  was  already  contained  in  religion 
and  poetr}^  This  he  would  by  no  means  allow,  but  rather 
tried  to  prove  to  me  that  these  must  first  be  founded  on  phi- 
losophy ;  which  I  stubbornly  denied,  and,  at  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  our  discussions,  found  arguments  for  my  opinion. 
For  as  in  poetry  a  certain  faith  in  the  impossible,  and  as  in 
religion  a  like  faith  in  the  inscrutable,  must  have  a  place, 
the  philosophers  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  a  very  false  posi- 
tion who  would  demonstrate  and  explain  both  of  them  from 
their  own  field  of  vision.  Besides,  it  was  very  quickly 
proved,  from  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  one  alwaj^s 
sought  a  ground  different  from  that  of  the  other,  and  that 
the  sceptic,  in  the  end,  pronounced  every  thing  groundless 
and  useless. 

However,  this  very  history  of  philosophy,  which  my  friend 
was  compelled  to  go  over  with  me,  because  I  could  learn 
nothing  from  dogmatical  discourse,  amused  me  very  much, 
but  only  on  this  account,  that  one  doctrine  or  opinion  seemed 
to  )n(j  as  good  as  another,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  was  capable 
of  i>enetrating  into  it.  With  the  most  ancient  men  and 
Kcliools  I  was  best  i)leased,  because  poetry,  religion,  and 
pliilosopliy  were  completely  combined  into  one;  and  I  only 
maintained  that  first  opinion  of  mine  with  the  more  anima- 
tion. wh(!n  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Song  and  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  us  well  as  the  lays  of  Orpheus  and  Hesiod,  seemed 
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to  ln'.'ir  vuliti  witiU'.sH  in  its  favor.  My  IViiMHl  h;ul  taki'ii  the 
Biiiulirr  work  of  Hruckur  ils  the  loiiiHl.'itioii  of  U'm  ilihitmrne ; 
aiid.  tlir  lUrtlirr  \vr  \v«'iit  on,  tin*  U-hh  I  coul«!  inakr  of  it.  I 
cotild  not  clearly  hcc  what  the  lirst  (ircck  |)liiitAso|)hcrH  wonM 
Imve.  S<KTjiU'.H  1  rstt'i'UUMl  OH  an  excellent,  wisr  man,  wlio 
in  his  life  and  (h-ath  mischt  well  hv  coniparcil  with  CiiriMt. 
His  (lis<'i))U's,  on  the  other  hand,  .seenie<l  Ut  me  to  hear  a 
htronj^  resemhlance  to  the  a|M)sth's,  who  disat^nM««!  immi'di- 
ately  after  tlieir  Mu.ster'n  deatli,  whi-n  «'acli  inanifeMtly  ree- 
oi^nized  only  a  liniit4'd  view  a.s  the  rij^iit  one.  Neitlier 
the  keennesH  of  Aristotle  nor  the  fulness  of  I'lato  produced 
the  least  fruit  in  me.  For  the  Stoics,  on  the  contrary,  I  had 
already  coni-eived  some  affection,  and  even  procured  Kpic- 
tetus,  whom  I  studied  with  niurli  interest.  My  friend  unwil- 
linj^ly  let  me  have  my  way  in  this  one-sidedne88,  from  which 
he  could  not  draw  me;  for,  in  spit«»  of  his  varie«!  s(u<lies,  he 
<lid  not  know  how  to  hrin;^  th<>  K'adin^  «piestion  into  a  n.irntw 
compaMH.  He  need  only  have  Haid  to  me  that  in  life  action 
is  every  thintf,  and  that  joy  and  sorrow  come  of  (hemsi>lv«'H. 
However,  youth  should  l>e  allowed  ils  own  course:  it  does 
not  stick  to  false  maxims  very  lon>r ;  life  soon  tears  or 
«harms  it  away  a«:ain. 

The  season  had  become  line  :  we  often  went  tt)jjether 
into  the  open  air,  and  visited  the  placvs  of  amus4*mt>nt 
which  surrounde<I  the  <'ity  in  ^reat  numlH'!*s.  Hut  it  was 
pri'ci.-M'ly  lure  that  matters  wi-nt  worse  with  me  ;  fori  still 
«aw  the  «ghosts  of  the  cousins  everywhere,  and  feared,  now 
here,  now  there,  to  see  one  of  them  step  forward.  I''.v»'n 
the  most  inditTerent  glances  of  men  annoyed  me.  1  Inul 
lost  that  unconscious  happiness  of  wandering  a)H>ut  un- 
known and  unlihinied,  and  i»f  thinking  of  no  ohstTver,  even 
in  till*  greatest  crowils.  Now  hypoehondriacal  fani*ies 
liegan  to  tornuMit  me,  as  if  I  attractid  the  attention  4>f 
the  people,  as  if  their  eyes  vrorv  turniMl  on  my  demeanor, 
to  fix  it  on  tluMr  memori(\s.  to  scan  and  to  find  fault. 

I  therefore  drew  my  friend  into  the  wikkIs  ;  and,  while  I 
shunne<l  the  m«inotonous  tii*s,  I  sought  those  line  leafy 
groves,  which  do  not  indeed  spread  far  in  the  district,  luii 
are  yet  of  sullicieni  compa.HS  for  a  |MM>r  wounded  heart  to 
hide  it.self.  In  the  remotest  tleptli  of  tJie  forest  1  tuuight 
out  a  solenni  s|H)t,  where  the  oldest  «»aks  an«l  brerlu  s 
formed  a  large,  noMi«,  shade«!  space.  The  gnmnd  was 
som<\vhat  sloping,  ami  nuide  tiie  w«>rth  of  tJie  olil  trunks 
only  the  more   pereeptible.      Hound  this  o|>en  cirvle  ck^sed 
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the  densest  thickets,  from  which  the  mossy  rocks  mightily 
and  venerably  peered  forth,  and  made  a  rapid  fall  for  a 
copious  brook. 

Scarcely  had  I  dragged  hither  my  friend,  who  would 
rather  have  been  in  the  open  country  by  the  stream,  among 
men,  wlien  he  playfully  assured  me  that  I  showed  myself 
a  true  German.  He  related  to  me  circumstantially,  out  of 
Tacitus,  how  our  ancestors  found  pleasure  in  the  feelings 
which  Nature  so  provides  for  us,  in  such  solitudes,  with 
her  inartilicial  architecture.  He  had  not  been  long  dis- 
coursing of  this,  when  I  exclaimed,  "Oh!  why  did  not 
this  precious  spot  lie  in  a  deeper  wilderness !  why  may  we 
not  train  a  hedge  around  it,  to  hallow  and  separate  from 
the  world  both  it  and  ourselves  !  Surely  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  adoration  of  the  Deity  than  that  which  needs  no 
image,  but  which  springs  up  in  our  bosom  merely  from  the 
intercourse  with  nature  !  '*  What  I  then  felt  is  still  present 
to  my  mind :  what  I  said  I  know  not  how  to  recall.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  undetermined,  widely  ex- 
panding feelings  of  youth  and  of  uncultivated  nations  are 
alone  adapted  to  the  sublime,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  excited  in 
us  through  external  objects,  formless,  or  moulded  into  incom- 
prehensible forms,  must  surround  us  with  a  greatness  to 
which  we  are  not  equal. 

All  men,  more  or  less,  have  such  a  disposition,  and  seek 
to  satisfy  this  noble  want  in  various  ways.  But  as  the 
sublime  is  easily  produced  by  twilight  and  night,  when 
objects  are  blended,  it  "is,  on  the  other  hand,  scared  away 
by  the  day,  which  separates  and  sunders  every  thing  ;  and 
so  must  it  also  be  destroyed  by  every  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion, if  it  be  not  fortunate  enough  to  take  refuge  with  the 
beautiful,  and  unite  itself  closely  with  it,  whereby  both  become 
equally  undying  and  indestructible. 

The  V^rief  moments  of  such  enjoyments  were  still  more 
shortened  by  my  meditative  friend :  but,  when  I  turned 
back  into  the  world,  it  was  altogether  in  vain  that  I 
sought,  among  the  bright  and  barren  objects  around,  again 
to  arouse  such  feelings  within  me;  nay,  I  could  scarcely 
retain  even  the  remembrance  of  them.  My  heart,  however, 
was  too  far  spoiled  to  be  able  to  compose  itself :  it  had 
loved,  and  tlie  object  was  snatched  away  from  it ;  it  had 
lived,  and  life  to  it  was  embittered.  A  friend  who  makes 
it  too  perceptible  tliat  he  designs  to  improve  you,  excites 
no  feeling  of  comfort ;  while  a  woman  v.ho  is  forming  you. 
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whilo  she  Hcoms  to  8pr)il  yon,  is  adorod  as  a  lioavonly,  joy- 
hrini^iii;?  Ikmij«;.  Hut  that  fuini  in  wliich  the  uUn  «»f  iM-anly 
manifestod  itself  to  nie  had  vanished  into  distance ;  it 
oftfn  visited  nie  under  the  shad(»  of  my  f^-fk-trees.  but  I 
eould  not  iiold  it  fast:  and  I  felt  a  powerful  iin|>ulse  to 
seek  soinethin«^  similar  in  the  distance. 

I  had  impcrcfptihly  ar'customed,  nay,  comjullt'l,  my 
friend  and  oversi-i-r  to  h-ave  nu;  alone ;  for,  even  in  my 
sacred  prove,  thos(?  undefined,  gigantic  feelings  were  not 
Kiinicirnt  for  me.  The  eye  was,  above  all  «»thrrs,  the  orirafi 
by  which  I  seized  the  world.  I  had,  from  ehiklh<KHl,  lived 
nmonsr  painters,  and  had  accustonie«!  nn'self  to  look  at 
objects,  as  they  «lid,  with  reference  to  art.  Now  I  was 
left  to  myself  and  to  solitude,  this  pift,  half  natural,  half 
acquired,  made  ita  appearance.  Wherever  I  lookecl,  I  saw 
a  picture  ;  and  whatever  stnick  me,  whatever  pave  me  de- 
lipht,  I  wished  to  fix,  and  bepan,  in  the  most  awkward 
manner,  to  draw  after  nature.  To  this  end  I  lacked  nothinp 
les8  than  every  thinp ;  yet,  thouph  without  any  technical 
means,  I  obstinati'ly  persisted  in  tryinp  to  imitate  the  most 
mapnillcent  thinps  that  olTered  themselves  to  my  sipht. 
Thus,  to  bo  sure,  I  accpiired  the  faculty  of  payinp  a  preat 
attention  to  objects;  but  I  only  seize«!  tliem  as  a  whole, 
HO  far  as  they  produce«!  an  e fleet :  an«!,  little  as  Nature  had 
meant  me  for  a  descriptive  !>oet,  just  as  little  woul«!  she  prant 
me  the  capacity  of  a  drauirhtsman  for  «letalis.  This,  h«)W- 
<'ver,  lu'inp  the  only  way  h'tt  me  of  utterinp  my  th«)Uphts, 
I  stuck  to  it  with  so  much  stublM)rnness,  nay,  even  with 
m«'I:in«'holv,  that  I  alwavs  contiinie«!  mv  labors  the  more 
zeal«)nsly  liie  less  I  saw  they  pr«Mlu«'ed. 

Hut  I  will  not  deny  tlmt  there  was  a  (»ertain  mixture  of 
rr)p»U'ry  ;  for  I  ha«l  r«Mnarke«!,  that  if  I  chost»  f«>r  an  irk- 
some stu«ly  a  half-sha«le«l  old  trunk,  to  the  hupely  curved 
roots  of  which  elunp  well-lit  f«'rn,  c<imbine<l  with  twinklinp 
mai(lej>-hair,  my  frien«l,  wh«)  km-w  from  ex|Hrierj«e  that  I 
bh«)uld  n«)t  be  disenpaped  in  less  than  an  h«>ur,  commonly 
resolved  to  seek,  with  his  lN)oks,  s«)n»e  «)ther  pleasant  liltlo 
spot.  Now  n«»thinp  «listurbe«!  me  in  pn»seeutinp  my  taste, 
which  was  so  nui«"h  the  more  active,  as  my  pajH^r  was  en- 
deare«!  to  me  by  the  circumstan«'e  that  I  li.ad  a«'custonuHi 
mys«'lf  to  see  in  it,  not  so  nmch  what  8too<l  u|>«mi  it,  a« 
what  I  ha«!  b«MMi  thinkinp  <»f  at  any  time  an«!  !n>ur  whiMi 
I  drew.  Thus  plants  and  flowers  of  the  (M)mm«)neHt  kind 
may  form  u  (*hanninp  diary  for   us,  In'oause   nothinp  tli.nt 
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calls  back  the  remembrance  of  a  happy  moment  can  be  in- 
siguiticant ;  and  even  now  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  destroy 
as  worthless  many  tilings  of  the  kind  that  have  remained 
to  me  from  ditlerent  epochs,  because  they  transport  me 
immediately  to  those  times  which  I  like  to  remember,  al- 
though not' without  melancholy. 

But,  if  such  drawings  may  have  had  any  thing  of  interest 
in  themselves,  they  were  indebted  for  this  advantage  to 
the  sympathy  and  attention  of  my  father.  He,  informed 
by  my  overseer  that  I  had  become  gradually  reconciled  to 
my  condition,  and,  in  particular,  had  applied  myself  pas- 
sionately to  drawing  from  nature,  was  very  well  satisfied, 
—  partly  because  he  himself  set  a  high  value  on  drawing 
and  painting,  partly  because  gossip  Seekatz  had  once  said 
to  him.  that  it  was  a  pity  I  was  not  destined  for  a  painter. 
But  here  again  the  peculiarities  of  father  and  son  came 
into  conflict :  for  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  make 
use  of  a  good,  white,  perfectly  clean  sheet  of  paper ;  gray 
old  leaves,  even  if  scribbled  over  on  one  side  already, 
charmed  me  most,  just  as  if  my  awkwardness  had  feared 
the  touchstone  of  a  white  ground.  Nor  were  any  of  my 
drawings  quite  finished ;  and  how  should  I  have  executed 
a  whole,  which  indeed  I  saw  with  my  eyes,  but  did  not 
comprehend,  and  how  an  individual  object,  which  I  had 
Dcither  skill  nor  patience  to  follow  out?  My  father's  mode 
of  training  me  in  this  respect  was  really  to  be  admired. 
He  kindly  asked  for  my  attempts,  and  drew  lines  round 
every  imperfect  sketch.  He  wished,  by  this  means,  to 
compel  me  to  completeness  and  fulness  of  detail.  The  ir- 
regular leaves  he  tut  straight,  and  thus  made  the  begin- 
ning of  a  collection,  in  which  he  wished,  at  some  future 
time,  to  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  his  son.  It  was,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  disagreeable  to  him  when  my  wild,  restless 
disposition  sent  me  roving  about  the  country  :  he  rather 
seemed  pleased  when  I  brought  back  a  parcel  of  drawings 
on  which  he  could  exercise  his  patience,  and  in  some  measure 
strengthen  his  hopes. 

'J'h(;y  no  longer  said  that  I  might  relapse  into  my  former 
attachments  and  connections  :  they  left  me  by  degrees  per- 
fect liberty.  By  accidental  inducements  and  in  accidental 
society  I  und(;rtook  many  journeys  to  the  mountain-range, 
\yhich,  from  my  cliildhood,  had  stood  so  distant  and  solemn 
before  me.  Thus  we  visited  Ilombui'g,  Kroneburg,  ascended 
the  Feldberg,  from  which  the  prospect  invited  us  still  far- 
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tlier  uiul  faillur  into  tin*  «listancc.  KiMii^Htoin,  ton,  was  not 
h'ft  uiivisilr«!  ;  W  icshudnj,  Scliw.'ill»a«'li,  willi  itn  cnviniiiH, 
ocTiipitMl  us  lUHiiy  clavH ;  wc  reaclii'd  tiie  Kliiiu',  wliich,  from 
till*  lu'i^lits,  wr  ha«l  Korn  wiinliii^  aiou^  far  off.  Mtiilz 
UHtoiii-^litMl  u.s,  ))(it  coiihl  not  chain  a  youtlifiil  inimi  wiiicli 
wttM  running  into  the  o|H?n  country  ;  we  were  delighted  with 
the  nitiiation  of  HilMrirh  ;  and,  contented  and  happy,  we  rc- 
HUiucd  o(ir  jouriK-y  iioinr. 

ThiH  whole  tour,  from  whieh  my  father  had  promi.sed  him- 
self many  a  drawin;^,  mi^ht  hav»«  heen  almost  \villir>ut  fruit; 
for  what  tasli',  what  talent,  what  expt-rirnee,  »lors  it  not 
require  tp  Hcizc  an  extiMiHive  landscape  as  a  picture  !  I  was 
a^ain  imp«'n'«'i>ti)>ly  drawn  into  a  narrow  compass,  from 
which  I  di'rivtd  some  |)rolit ;  lor  I  met  no  ruined  castle,  no 
piece  of  wall  which  iniinted  to  antitpiity,  that  I  did  not  think 
an  ol»ject  worthy  of  my  pi-ncil,  and  imitate  as  well  as  I 
could.  lOven  thw  stone  of  Drusus,  on  the  ramparts  of 
Ment/.,  I  copii'<l  at  some  risk,  and  with  inconveniences  which 
every  one  must  experii'iir-e  who  wishes  to  carry  home  with 
him  some  pictorial  reminisi-ences  t)f  his  travels.  Infortu- 
nati'ly  I  had  a;^ain  hrou^ht  with  me  nothin«;  hut  the  most 
miserable  common  paper,  and  had  clumsily  crowde«!  sevenil 
objects  into  one  sheet.  IJut  my  paternal  tearher  was  not 
perplcxi'd  at  this  :  he  cut  the  sheets  apart ;  had  the  parts 
which  lH'lon;.(ed  to  each  oth»*r  put  to}j:i'ther  by  the  lM)okbindrr  ; 
surrounded  the  sin;^le  leavi-s  with  lines  ;  and  thus  actually 
compelled  me  to  «Iraw  the  outline  of  different  mountains  up 
to  the  margin,  and  to  (ill  up  the  foreground  with  some  weedk 
and  stones. 

If  his  faithful  endeavors  could  not  increase  my  talent, 
nevertheless  tliis  mark  of  hi.s  love  of  order  had  U|K>n  me  a 
secret  inlbu-nce,  whi<h  aftrrwards  manifested  il«*i*lf  vigor- 
ously in  more  ways  than  one. 

From  such  rambling  excursions,  undertaken  partly  for 
pleasure,  partly  for  art,  and  which  <*ouUl  In«  |K'rform»Ml  in  a 
short  tinu',  and  often  r(>|)catid,  1  was  again  drawn  hoilic, 
and  that  by  a  nuigm>t  which  always  aeteil  u|Mm  me  strongly: 
this  was  njy  sister.  She.  only  a  year  vouhlmt  than  1,  had 
lived  the  whole  cH>nseious  peiiiMl  of  my  life  with  me,  an«l 
was  thus  lN>und  to  me  by  the  eh»sist  ties.  To  these  natund 
causi's  was  added  a  forcible  motive,  which  pn»ceeded  from 
our  domestic  |K)sition  :  a  falluM*  certainly  alTertionate  and 
well-uuaning,  but  grave,  who,  U'causi'  he  (herinhi  d  wilhin 
a  verv  t<'nder  heail,  exterimllv,  witli  incrtHliblv  consistvncv. 
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maintained  a  brazen  sternness,  that  he  might  attain  the  end 
of  giving  his  children  the  best  education,  and  of  building  up, 
reüfuhitiiig,  and  preserving  his  well-founded  house  ;  a  mother, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  yet  almost  a  child,  who  first  grew  up 
to  consciousness  with  and  in  her  two  eldest  children  ;  these 
three,  as  they  looked  at  the  world  with  healthy  eyes,  capa- 
ble of  life,  and  desiring  present  enjoyment.  This  contra- 
diction floating  in  the  family  increased  with  years.  My 
father  followed  out  his  views  unshaken  and  uninterrupted : 
the  mother  and  children  could  not  give  up  their  feelings, 
their  claims,  their  wishes. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  brother  and 
sister  should  attach  themselves  close  to  each  other,  and  ad- 
here to  their  mother,  that  they  might  singly  snatch  the  pleas- 
ures forbidden  as  a  whole.  But  since  the  hours  of  solitude 
and  toil  were  very  long  compared  with  the  moments  of 
recreation  and  enjo3'ment,  especially  for  m}'  sister,  who  could 
never  leave  the  house  for  so  long  a  time  as  I  could,  the  ne- 
cessity she  felt  for  entertaining  herself  with  me  was  still 
sharpened  by  the  sense  of  longing  with  which  she  accompa- 
nied me  to  a  distance. 

And  as,  in  our  first  years,  playing  and  learning,  growth 
and  education,  had  been  quite  common  to  both  of  us,  so  that 
we  might  well  have  been  taken  for  twins,  so  did  this  commu- 
nity, this  confidence,  remain  during  the  development  of  our 
physical  and  moral  powers.  That  interest  of  youth ;  that 
amazement  at  the  awakening  of  sensual  impulses  which 
clothe  themselves  in  mental  forms ;  of  mental  necessities 
which  clothe  themselves  in  sensual  images  ;  all  the  reflections 
upon  these,  which  obscure  rather  than  enlighten  us,  as  the 
fog  covers  over  and  does  not  illumine  the  vale  from  which  it 
is  about  to  rise  ;  the  many  errors  and  aberrations  springing 
therefrom,  —  all  these  the  brother  and  sister  shared  and  en- 
dured hand  in  hand,  and  were  the  less  enlightened  as  to 
their  strange  condition,  as  the  nearer  they  wished  to  approach 
each  other,  to  clear  up  their  minds,  the  more  forcibly  did 
tin;  sacred  awe  of  their  close  relationship  keep  them  apart. 

Reluctantly  do  I  mention,  in  a  general  way,  what  I  under- 
t(x>k  to  set  forth  years  ago,  without  being  able  to  accomplish 
it.  As  I  lost  this  beloved,  incomprehensible  being  but  too 
soon,  I  felt  inducement  enough  to  make  her  worth  present 
to  me  :  and  thus  arose  in  me  the  conception  of  a  poetic  whole, 
in  which  it  might  be  possible  to  exhil)it  her  individuality  ;  but 
for  this  DO  other  form  could  be   devised  than  that  of  the 
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Kiclmnlsoiiian  novels.  Only  l>y  tin*  Miiniiltsi  iliiail,  l»y  cutl- 
It'.ss  purlirulaiitifs  wliit-li  Iniu  vividly  nil  llu«  clKiraclt  r  of  the 
wliole,  and.  a8  they  sprin«^  up  frrnn  n  wonderful  depth,  jrivo 
Boine  fcflin;;  nf  iliat  deplli, — oidy  in  hueli  a  manner  would 
it  liave  heen  in  .some  de^^ree  |Hjsüil»le  to  j^ivc  a  representation 
of  this  reniarka)>le  personality  ;  for  the  »pring  can  be  appre- 
hende(l  only  while  it  is  tlowin;.c«  I^tit  from  this  lK>autiful  and 
pious  «lesiffn,  as  from  so  many  others,  the  tunmlt  of  the 
w'orhl  drew  me  away  ;  and  nothin«j^  now  remains  for  me  but 
to  call  up  for  a  mtjuient  that  blessed  spirit,  as  if  by  the  aid 
of  a  ma;^ie  mirror. 

She  was  tall,  well  and  delicately  fomied,  and  had  homo- 
thing  naturally  dignilied  in  her  demeanor,  whieh  melted 
away  into  a  pleasing  mildness.  The  lineaments  of  her 
face,  neither  striking  nor  In-autiful,  indieale«!  a  character 
which  was  not  nor  ever  could  be  in  union  with  itself.  Her 
eyes  were  not  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  deepest, 
behind  which  you  expeeti'd  the  most  ;  and  when  they  ex- 
pit»8sed  any  alTection,  any  love,  their  brilliancy  w:u*  un- 
e<pialled.  And  yet,  projierly  speaking,  this  expie>>ioii  was 
not  tender,  like  that  which  comes  from  the  lu-arl,  and  at 
the  same  time  carries  with  it  something  of  longing  and 
desire:  this  expression  came  from  the  soul:  it  was  full  and 
rich:  it  seeme<l  :is  if  it  wtniM  only  give,  without  n.rdiiig  to 
receive. 

Hut  what  in  a  mann«r  (piile  peculiar  disfiguretl  her  face, 
so  that  hhe  would  often  appear  positively  ugly,  was  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  whicli  not  only  bar^Ml  the  forehead, 
but,  eitluM-  accidentally  or  on  pur|M)se,  did  every  thing  ap- 
parently or  really  to  enlarge  it.  Now,  as  she  had  the  most 
feminine,  most  |K*rfi'ct  arched  forehead,  and,  moreover,  a  pair 
of  strong  black  eyebrows,  and  prominent  eyes,  these  cir- 
cumstances occasioned  a  contrast,  wlii<'h.  if  it  «liil  not  repel 
every  stranger  at  the  lirst  glance,  at  least  diil  not  attract 
him.  She  early  felt  it ;  and  thi.s  feeling  UM'ame  ct>nstantly 
the  more  painful  to  her,  the  farther  she  ad\ance<l  into  the 
yeai*s  when  lM)th  sexes  find  an  iuntM'cnt  pleasure  in  boing 
mutually  agreeable. 

To  nobody  can  his  own  form  be  repii«jnaiit  ;  the  ugliest. 
as  well  as  the  most  brant  if  ul,  has  a  right  to  enjoy  his  own 
presiMu-e  :  and  as  favor  U'autilies,  and  every  t)ne  regaiiU 
hiursrlf  in  the  liM)kinL:-i;lass  with  fav«»r.  it  n»ay  Ik«  as^ortol 
that  every  one  nuist  .sre  him^elf  with  ctunplacency.  even  if 
he  would  struggle  against  the  feeling.      Yet  my  sister  had 
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such  a  doeidod  foundation  of  2:ood  sense,  that  she  could  not 
possibly  be  blind  and  silly  in  this  respect ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  perhaps  knew  more  clearly  than  she  ought,  that  she  stood 
far  behind  her  female  playfellows  in  external  beauty,  with- 
out feeling-  consoled  by  the  fact  that  she  infinitely  surpassed 
them  in  internal  advantages. 

If  a  woman  can  lind  compensation  for  the  want  of  beauty, 
she  richly  found  it  in  the  unbounded  confidence,  the  regard 
and  love,  which  all  her  female  friends  bore  to  her ;  whether 
thev  were  older  or  younger,  all  cherished  the  same  senti- 
ments. A  very  pleasant  society  had  collected  around  her : 
youuir  men  were  not  wanting  who  knew  how  to  insinuate 
themselves  ;  nearly  every  girl  found  an  admirer ;  she  alone 
had  remained  without  a  partner.  While,  indeed,  her  exterior 
was  in  some  measure  repulsive,  the  mind  that  gleamed  through 
it  was  also  more  repelling  than  attractive  ;  for  the  presence 
of  any  excellence  throws  others  back  upon  themselves.  She 
felt  this  sensibly :  she  did  not  conceal  it  from  me,  and  her 
love  was  directed  to  me  with  so  much  the  greater  force. 
The  case  was  singular  enough.  As  confidants  to  whom  one 
reveals  a  love-affair  actually  by  genuine  sympathy  become 
lovers  also,  nay,  grow  into  rivals,  and  at  last,  perchance, 
transfer  the  passion  to  themselves  ;  so  it  was  with  us  two : 
for,  when  my  connection  with  Gretchen  was  torn  asunder, 
my  sister  consoled  me  the  more  earnestly,  because  she  se- 
cretly felt  the  satisfaction  of  having  gotten  rid  of  a  rival ; 
and  I,  too,  could  not  but  feel  a  quiet,  half-mischievous  pleas- 
ure, when  she  did  me  the  justice  to  assure  me  that  I  was  the 
only  one  who  truly  loved,  understood,  and  esteemed  her. 
If  now,  from  time  to  time,  my  grief  for  the  loss  of  Gretchen 
revived,  and  I  suddenly  began  to  weep,  to  lament,  and  to  « 
act  in  a  disorderly  manner,  my  despair  for  my  lost  one 
awakened  in  her  likewise  a  similar  despairing  impatience 
as  to  the  never-possessings,  the  failures,  and  miscarriages 
ot  such  youthful  attachments,  that  we  both  thought  our- 
selves infinitely  unhappy,  and  the  more  so,  as,  in  this  sin- 
gular case,  the  confidants  could  not  change  themselves  into 
lovers. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  capricious  god  of  love,  who 
needlessly  does  so  much  mischief,  here  for  once  interfered 
beneficially,  to  extricate  us  out  of  all  perplexity.  I  had 
inufh  intercourse  with  a  young  Englishman  who  was  edu- 
cated in  Pfeil' s  boarding-school.  He  could  give  a  good 
acjcount  of  his  own  language :  I  practised  it  with  him,  and 
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thus  l<>finio(l  miifli  coiHMTiiin;^  !iis  country  JIIkI  fK'ojiio.  Ho 
wiiit  ill  :iini  out  of  our  liouse  long  enough  witlif»ut  my  re- 
in;irkin'4  in  liiin  a  liking  for  rny  sister ;  yet  he  m:iy  have  l»een 
nourishing  it  in  «eeret,  even  to  passion,  for  at  last  it  «le- 
cland  ilsrif  nnexpret«Mlly  anr!  at  once.  She  knt'W  him.  shr 
est(M'mi'«l  him,  and  he  (le8*»r\'e<!  it.  She  had  often  mad«* 
the  thinl  at  our  Knglish  <*onverMations  :  we  had  lK)ih  tried  t*> 
eatch  from  his  nioutii  the  irii'iruhirities  of  the  Knglish  pn>- 
nun«-iation.  and  tlierchy  aeeuslonu'«!  ourselves,  not  only  to  the 
IM'culiarities  of  it«  nceent  and  sound,  but  even  to  what  wan 
most  peculiar  in  the  personal  qualities  of  our  teacher;  so 
that  at  last  it  soundi'd  strangely  «'Uough  when  we  all  sci-mcd 
to  sjH'ak  as  if  out  of  one  mouth.  The  pains  he  t<K)k  to 
irarn  as  nuich  (German  from  us  in  the  like  manner  u<  <- 
to  no  purpose»;  and  I  think  I  have  remarked  that  even  tir^ 
little  love-affair  was  also,  lM)th  orally  and  in  writing,  earriecl 
on  in  tlie  Knujlish  langiiage.  IJoth  the  young  persons  \vi  •• 
very  well  suited  to  each  other:  he  was  tall  aiul  well  huht, 
as  she  was,  only  still  more  slender;  hl.s  face,  »mall  and 
«•ompact,  might  really  have  Iwcii  |)ivtty,  had  it  not  l»cen  tiM> 
lUJich  disligurcd  hy  the  sm.'dl-|M).\  ;  his  manner  was  calm, 
j)i*ecise,  —  one  might  often  have  ralle<l  it  dry  and  eohl ;  iiut 
his  heart  was  full  of  kindness  and  love,  his  sotd  full  of  gener- 
osity, and  his  attachments  a.s  lasting  as  they  were  decided 
and  «"ontrollcd.  Now,  this  serious  pair,  who  hati  hut  lately 
formed  an  attnehment,  were  (piiU^  peculiarly  «listinguishi'd 
among  the»  others,  who,  being  already  In'tter  ac<piainted  with 
each  other,  of  more  frivolous  character,  and  careh-ss  as  to 
Ml«'  future,  rove<l  alnnjt  with  levity  in  these  eonneetions, 
which  commonly  j)ass  away  as  the  mere  fniitless  prelude  to 
sul>se(|uent  anti  more  serious  ties,  an«l  ver}'  st'ldoin  pHnluce 
a  lasting  effect  uiK)n  life. 

The  line  weather  an<l  the  beautiful  country  did  n<»t  rem  .  i 
imeiijoycd  by  so  lively  a  «•ompany  :  wat«'r-excursions  w.  • 
frei|uently  arranged,  Invausc  these  an.«  the  niiwt  Ho<*lal>le  of 
all  parties  of  pleasure.  Yet ,  whether  we  were  • 
or  by  land,  the  indivithml  attnicting  power 
showed  themselves  ;  each  couple  kept  together  :  and  for»ome 
men  wlu)  wen»  not  engaixed,  of  whom  I  was  one,  there  re- 
mained either  no  convei*sation  with  the  lathes  at  all.  or  only 
suj'h  as  no  one  wouhl  have  chosen  for  a  day  of  picasinv. 
A  friend  who  found  hims(>lf  in  this  situa'^ion,  an«!  who 
might  have  Iuhmi  in  want  of  a  partner  chiefly  for  this  rea- 
son, that,  with  the  be»t  huniur,  ho  lacked  teuderuens,  auil, 
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with  much  intelligence,  that  delicate  attention,  without 
which  connections  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  thought  of,  — 
this  man,  after  often  humorously  and  wittil}"  lamenting  his 
condition,  promised  at  the  next  meeting  to  make  a  proposal 
which  would  benefit  himself  and  the  whole  company.  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  perform  his  promise ;  for  when,  after  a 
brilliant  trip  by  water,  and  a  ver}^  pleasant  walk,  reclining 
on  the  grass  between  shady  knolls,  or  sitting  on  mossy 
rocks  and  roots  of  trees,  we  had  cheerfully  and  happily 
consumed  a  rural  meal,  and  our  friend  saw  us  all  cheerful 
and  in  good  spirits,  he,  with  a  waggish  dignity,  commanded 
us  to  sit  close  round  him  in  a  semicircle,  before  which  he 
stepped,  and  began  to  make  an  emphatic  peroration  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Most  worthy  friends  of  both  sexes,  paired  and  un- 
paired !  "  —  It  was  already  evident  from  this  address,  how 
necessary  it  was  that  a  preacher  of  repentance  should  arise, 
and  sharpen  the  conscience  of  the  company.  "One  part 
of  my  noble  friends  is  paired,  and  they  may  find  themselves 
quite  happy ;  another  unpaired,  and  these  find  themselves 
in  the  highest  degree  miserable,  as  I  can  assure  you  from 
my  own  experience  :  and  although  the  loving  couples  are 
here  in  the  majority,  j^et  I  would  have  them  consider  whether 
it  is  not  a  social  duty  to  take  thought  for  the  whole.  Why 
do  we  wish  to  assemble  in  such  numbers,  except  to  take  a 
mutual  interest  in  each  other?  and  how  can  that  be  done 
when  so  many  little  secessions  are  to  be  seen  in  our  circle? 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  an}^  thing  against  such  sweet 
connections,  or  even  to  wish  to  disturb  them  ;  but  '  there  is 
a  time  for  all  things,'  —  an  excellent  great  saying,  of  which, 
indeed,  nobody  thinks  when  his  own  amusement  is  sufficiently 
provided  for." 

He  then  went  on  with  constantly  increasing  liveliness  and 
gayety  to  compare  the  social  virtues  with  the  tender  senti- 
ments. "The  latter,"  said  he,  "can  never  fail  us;  we 
always  carry  them  about  with  us,  and  every  one  becomes  a 
master  in  them  without  practice :  but  we  must  ^o  in  quest  of 
the  former,  we  must  take  some  trouble  about  them ;  and, 
though  we  progress  in  them  as  much  as  we  will,  we  have 
never  done  l(?arning  them."  Now  he  went  into  particulars. 
Many  felt  hit  otT,  and  the}'  could  not  help  casting  glances  at 
each  other:  yet  our  friend  had  this  privilege,  that  nothing 
he  dir]  was  taken  ill ;  and  so  he  could  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption. 


K^^^^^«> '  ---^ 
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*' It  i«  not  onoiirrh  to  diiwovor  (Irficifijcii's  :  in<l«'<Ml,  it  Ih 
unjust  to  do  HO.  if  at  the  Hjiine  tiiiu"  otnt  cannot  contrivo  to 
}4iv(»  thft  means  for  Ix'ttcnn^  th<*  stat<»  of  affairs.  I  will  not, 
llirrrfon».  my  fnrn«!'^,  «omctliint;  lik»;  a  pn-aclicr  in  Tassion 
Werk,  c'xiiort  ynu  in  ^rnrral  t«-rm.s  to  n'lKMitancr  ami  amend- 
ment :  I  nithiT  wish  all  amiable  eouplen  the  lon^CHt  and  nioHt 
<'nduiin<x  haj)|)iness  ;  an<l,  U)  eontribnte  to  it  myself  in  the 
surest  manner,  I  propose  to  Rever  and  alH)lish  thes««  must 
charming  little  Hegre^ations  during  our  »oeial  hours.  I 
have,"  he  enutinued,  "already  provided  for  the  execution 
of  my  project,  if  it  should  meet  your  appnihation.  Here 
is  ft  bag  in  which  are  the  names  of  the  gentlenjen  :  now 
draw,  my  fair  ones,  and  be  pleased  to  favor  a.s  your  servant, 
foi-  a  we»'k,  him  whom  fate  siiall  send  you.  This  is  l)inding 
only  within  our  circle  ;  as  soon  as  that  is  broken  up,  these 
connections  are  also  al>olished,  and  the  heart  may  decide  who 
shall  attend  you  home." 

A  great  part  of  the  company  had  l)oen  deliijhte<l  with  this 
:id<lress,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  «lelivered  it.  and  seemed 
to  approve  of  the  notion  :  yet  some  couples  l(K)ked  at  each 
other  as  if  they  thought  that  it  would  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose ;  he  therefore  cried  with  humorous  vi-hemence, — 

'*  'iVuly  I  it  surprises  me  that  soiu«'  one  does  not  spring  up, 
and,  though  others  hesitate,  extol  my  plan,  explain  its  advan- 
t^iLTcs,  ami  spare  me  the  pain  of  being  my  own  encomiast.  I 
am  the  ohlest  among  you:  may  (J<kI  forgive  me  for  tliat ! 
Alieacly  have  1  a  bald  pale,  which  is  owing  to  my  great 
meditation."  — 

Here  he  tf>ok  otT  his  lial  — 

"  Hut  I  should  expose  it  to  view  with  joy  and  honor  if  my 
lucubrations,  which  dry  up  my  skin,  and  rob  me  of  my  finest 
adornuM'Ut,  could  only  be  in  some  measure  UMU'lit-ial  U>  my- 
self and  others.  We  are  young,  my  fricntls,  — that  is  goo*|  ; 
we  shall  grow  older, — that  is  bad  ;  we  take  little  olTenec  at 
ea<h  other.  — that  is  riirht,  and  in  accordance  with  the  S4'.HS4»n. 
liut  s(M)n,  my  friends,  the  days  will  come  when  we  shall  have 
nuich  to  be  displeased  at  in  oui"selves  ;  then,  let  every  one  84»o 
that  he  makes  all  right  with  liims<«lf  ;  but,  at  the  aiuuo  tin»e, 
others  will  taki'  things  ill  of  us,  and  on  what  ac(*ount  we 
shall  not  understand  ;  for  tliis  we  numt  pivpare  ourhelve» ; 
this  shall  now  Ik«  done." 

lie  had  <lelivere«l  the  whole  speech,  but  t»s|MHMally  Üie  last 
part,  with  the  tone  an«l  gesture  of  a  Capuchin;  for,  as  ho 
was  a  Catiiolic,  he  might  have   had  abundant  op|H»rtunity  to 
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study  the  oratory  of  these  fathers.  He  now  appeared  out  of 
breath,  wiped  his  youtliful,  bald  head,  which  really  gave  him 
the  look  of  a  priest,  and  by  these  drolleries  put  the  light- 
hearted  company  in  such  good  humor  that  every  one  was 
eager  to  hear  him  longer.  But,  instead  of  proceeding,  he 
drew  open  the  bag,  and  turned  to  the  nearest  lady.  "  Now 
for  a  trial  of  it !  ^'  exclaimed  he  :  ''  the  work  will  do  credit 
to  the  master.  If  in  a  week's  time  we  do  not  like  it,  we 
will  give  it  up,  and  stick  to  the  old  plan." 

Half  willingly,  half  on  compulsion,  the  ladies  drew  their 
tickets  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  various  passions  were  in 
play  during  this  little  affair.  Fortunately  it  happened  that; 
the  merry-minded  were  separated,  while  the  more  serious  re- 
mained together,  and  so,  too,  my  sister  kept  her  Englishman  ; 
which,  on  both  sides,  they  took  very  kindly  of  the  god  of 
Love  and  Luck.  The  new  chance-couples  were  immediately 
united  by  the  Antistes,  their  healths  were  drank,  and  to  all 
the  more  joy  was  wished,  as  its  duration  was  to  be  but  short. 
This  was  certainly  the  merriest  moment  that  our  company 
had  enjo3'ed  for  a  long  time.  The  young  men  to  whose  share 
no  lad}'  had  fallen,  held,  for  this  week,  the  office  of  providing 
for  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  the  body,  as  our  orator  expressed 
himself,  but  especially,  he  hinted,  for  the  soul,  since  both 
the  others  already  knew  how  to  help  themselves. 

These  masters  of  ceremonies,  who  wished  at  once  to  do 
themselves  credit,  brought  into  play  some  very  pretty  new 
games,  prepared  at  some  distance  a  supper,  which  we  had 
not  reckoned  on,  and  illuminated  the  yacht  on  our  return  at 
night,  although  there  was  no  necessity  for  it  in  the  bright 
moonlight ;  but  they  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  it 
was  quite  conformable  to  the  new  social  regulation  to  out- 
shine the  tender  glances  of  the  heavenly  moon  by  earthly 
candles.  The  moment  we  touched  the  shore,  our  Solon  cried, 
'"'•  Ite,  missa  est!  "  Each  one  now  handed  out  of  the  vessel 
tlie  lady  who  had  fallen  to  him  by  lot,  and  then  surrendered 
her  to  her  proper  partner,  on  receiving  his  own  in  exchange. 

At  our  next  meeting  this  weekly  regulation  was  established 
for  the  summer,  and  tho  lots  were  drawn  once  more.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  this  pleasantry  gave  a  new  and  un- 
exj)ected  turn  to  the  company  ;  and  every  one  was  stimulated 
to  display  vvliatever  of  wit  and  grace  was  in  him,  and  to  pay 
court  U)  his  temporary  fair  one  in  the  most  obliging  manner, 
since  he  rniglit  depend  on  having  a  sufficient  store  of  com- 
plaisance for  one  week  at  least. 
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\Vc  had  scarcely  settled  down,  wlnn,  instead  of  thankinj^ 
our  orator,  wo  reproached  hiiu  for  liavin}r  kept  to  hiiiiH^'lf  the 
Ix'st  part  of  his  speech,  —  th»*  eoii<lusi«)n.  lie  t)icrcii|>i)ii  prf>- 
testi'd  tliat  thi!  best  part  of  a  sptech  was  juThua-sioii,  an<l 
tliat  he  who  did  not  aim  at  persua^^ion  .should  make  no  speech  ; 
for,  as  to  convij'tion,  that  was  a  ticklish  hiisiufss.  As,  how- 
ever, they  ^ave  him  no  peaee,  he  he^an  a  C'apuchinade  on 
the  spot,  more  comical  than  ever,  prrhaps,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  he  took  it  into  his  lu-ad  to  sin-ak  on  the  most  sorious 
siihjeels.  For  with  texts  out  of  the  IJihle,  wiiich  had  noth- 
iu'^  to  do  with  the  business  ;  with  similes  whieh  did  not  tit  ; 
with  allusions  which  illustrate(l  nothing,  —  he  carried  out  the 
|»r<»pn^itinn,  tliat  wh<>s(H*ver  (h>es  not  know  how  to  eonceal 
lii^  passions,  inclinations,  wishes,  pur|>oses,  and  plans,  will 
come  to  no  go<Ml  in  the  world,  but  will  be  disturlieil  and  made 
a  butt  in  every  end  anil  corner;  and  that  especially  if  ono 
wouM  be  happy  in  love,  one  must  tike  panis  to  keep  it  a 
most  profound  secret. 

This  tlu)n}iht  ran  throu«;h  the  whole,  without,  proj.crly 
speakinjj;,  a  sinjjjle  word  of  it  b»'inL(  said.  If  you  would  form 
a  conception  of  this  singular  man.  let  it  \m  considered,  that, 
being  Uirn  with  a  goinl  foundation,  he  had  cultivated  his 
talents,  and  especially  his  acuteness,  in  .Jesuit  scho<»ls,  and 
had  amassed  an  exti'usive  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
men,  but  only  on  the  bad  side.  lie  was  some  two  and 
twenty  years  okl,  and  wouM  gla<lly  have  made  me  a  proselyte 
to  his  contiMupt  for  mankind  ;  but  Uiis  would  not  take  with 
me,  as  I  always  had  a  great  desin*  to  Ik*  goo<l  myself,  and 
to  lind  goixl  in  others.  Mi'anwhile,  I  was  by  him  made 
attentive  to  numy  things. 

To  complete  the  (lr(im<itis  prrsoncr  of  every  merr}'  company, 
an  actor  is  necessary  wlu)  feels  pleasure  when  the  others,  to 
enliven  many  an  indilTerent  moment,  |Kjint  the  arn)ws  of 
tluir  wit  at  him.  If  he  is  not  merely  a  stulTnl  Saracen, 
like  thosi'  on  whom  the  knights  used  t4)  practise  their  lance?* 
I  mock  battles,  but  undei-stands  himself  how  to  skirmish,  to 
rally,  and  t*)  challenge,  how  to  wound  lightly,  and  n»eover 
hinis(>lf  again,  and,  while  he  seems  to  exjMise  himself,  to  give 
others  a  thrust  home,  nothing  more  agreeable  can  Ik*  foun«l. 
Such  a  nuin  wc  |)ossert.sed  in  our  friend  Horn,  whose  name, 
to  begin  with,  gave  occasion  for  all  sorts  of  Jokes,  and  nho, 
on  aiM'ount  of  his  small  llgure,  was  call»'«l  nothing  but  Ib»rn- 
chen  (little  Horn).  Ho  was,  in  fact,  tlie  smallest  in  Uie  com- 
pany, of  a  .^toul  but  pleiiaiug  form ;  a  i)u^-no«€,  a  idouUi 
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somewhat  jxmting,  little  sparkling  eyes,  made  up  a  swarthy 
countenance  which  always  seemed  to  invite  laughter.  His 
little  compact  skull  was  thickly  covered  witli  curly  black 
hair :  his  beard  was  prematurely  blue  ;  and  he  would  have 
liked  to  let  it  grow,  that,  as  a  comic  mask,  he  might  always 
keep  the  company  laughing.  For  the  rest,  he  was  neat  and 
nimble,  but  insisted  that  he  had  bandy  legs,  which  every- 
body granted,  since  he  was  bent  on  having  it  so,  but  about 
which  many  a  joke  arose  ;  for,  since  he  was  in  request  as  a 
very  good  dancer,  he  reckoned  it  among  the  peculiarities  of 
the  fair  sex,  that  they  always  liked  to  see  bandy  legs  on  the 
floor.  His  cheerfulness  was  indestructible,  and  his  presence 
at  every  meeting  indispensable.  We  two  kept  more  together 
because  he  was  to  follow  me  to  the  university ;  and  he  well 
deserves  that  I  should  mention  him  with  all  honor,  as  he  ad- 
hered to  me  for  many  years  with  infinite  love,  faithfulness, 
and  patience. 

By  my  ease  in  rhyming,  and  in  winning  from  common 
objects  a  poetical  side,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced 
into  similar  labors.  Our  little  social  excursions,  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  the  contingencies  that  occurred  in  them,  we 
decked  out  poetically  ;  and  thus,  b}^  the  description  of  an  event, 
a  new  event  always  arose.  But  as  such  social  jests  commonly 
degenerate  into  personal  ridicule,  and  my  friend  Horn,  with 
his  burlesque  representations,  did  not  always  keep  within 
proper  bounds,  many  a  misunderstanding  arose,  which,  how- 
ever, could  soon  be  softened  down  and  effaced. 

Thus,  also,  he  tried  his  skill  in  a  species  of  poetry  which 
was  then  very  much  the  order  of  the  day,  — the  comic  heroi- 
cal  poem.  Pope's  "Rape of  the  Lock "  had  called  forth  many 
imitations :  Zachariä  cultivated  this  branch  of  poetry  on 
German  soil ;  and  it  pleased  every  one,  because  the  ordinary 
subject  of  it  was  some  awkward  fellow,  of  whom  the  genii 
made  game,  while  they  favored  the  better  one. 

Although  it  is  no  wonder,  yet  it  excites  wonderment,  when 
contemplating  a  literature,  especially  the  German,  one  ob- 
serves how  a  whole  nation  cannot  get  free  from  a  subject 
which  has  been  once  given,  and  happily  treated  in  a  certain 
form,  but  will  have  it  repeated  in  every  manner,  until,  at 
lust,  the  original  itself  is  covered  up,  and  stifled  by  the 
heaps  of  imitations. 

Tlie  heroic  poem  of  my  friend  was  a  voucher  for  this  re- 
mark. At  a  great  sledging-party,  an  awkward  man  has 
aööigaed  to  him  a  lady  wh(j  does  not  like  him :  comically 
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enoti<;h,  thoro  iM'falls  liiin,  one  nfter  nnotlipr,  oven*  apoi<l«»nt 
thai  call  happen  on  such  an  (K'caHioii,  tintil  at  hist,  im  h«-  is 
LMitn-atiii!^  for  Üw  .slr(|;^4'-(lrivri'.s  lij^ht  (a  kiss),  hr  falls  from 
thu  hack-Hoat ;  for  just  then,  an  was  natural,  the  FatfH  tripp«'«! 
him  up.  Tlu'  fair  one  H<izrs  the  rrins,  ami  »Irivrs  honn* 
iilom»,  when?  a  favor»'«!  frii-nd  recrivrs  Iut,  an<l  triumph.H 
over  his  prcHumptuons  rival.  Ah  to  the  re«t,  it  wa»  verj' 
prt'ttily  contrivr«!  that  the  four  dilTtMrnt  kinds  of  spiritn 
hhould  worry  iiim  in  turn,  till  at  the  end  the  gnomes  hoist 
him  completely  out  of  the  saddle.  The  immmu,  written  in 
Ah'xaudriurs,  an<l  founde<l  on  a  true  story,  highly  deli«4ht«'d 
our  little  i)ul»lie  ;  and  we  were  convinee«!  that  it  eould  well  Ini 
coinpnretl  with  the  "  Walpurgisnight "  of  Löweu,  or  the 
*'  Heuommist  "  of  Zaehariii.* 

Whili',  now,  our  social  pleasures  re(piired  hut  an  evcninj», 
and  the  preparations  for  them  only  a  few  hours,  I  had 
enou'^h  time  to  read,  and,  as  I  thoULiht,  to  study.  To  plea.so 
uiy  father,  I  dili^i-ntly  npeated  the  smaller  work  of  llopp, 
and  eould  stand  an  examination  in  it  forwards  and  t>aek- 
wards,  l»y  which  mt-ans  I  ma<le  myself  complete  master  of 
the  chief  cont«'nts  of  the  instituti's.  liut  a  restless  enijer- 
ness  for  kuowle<l«xe  ur};e<!  me  farther:  I  liLjhted  uihju  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  literature,  and  from  that  fell  into  an  encyclo- 
pa'clism,  in  which  I  hastily  n-a«!  (Jessner's  *•  IsaiXOLTe  "  and 
Morhov's  '*  l*olyhist<>r,"  and  thus  ^aine<l  a  general  notion 
of  how  many  stranj^e  things  mi*;ht  liave  hapiH>ned  in  learn- 
in;;  and  life.  Hy  this  perseviMinL;  and  rapid  industry,  »on- 
tinued  day  and  nij^ht,  I  InM-ame  nn)re  confuse«!  than  in- 
st ru(t»d  ;  hut  I  lost  myself  in  a  still  gn'ater  lal)yrinth  wlu'U 
I  found  Hayle  in  my  father's  library,  and  plunged  tieeply 
into  this   work. 

Ihit  a  leading  conviction,  whicli  was  continually  revivinl 
within  n>e,  was  that  of  the  imiM»rt.'mce  of  the  ancitMit 
tongues;  hince  from  amidst  this  literary  hurly-hurly.  thus 
njuch  continually  forced  itself  upon  me,  that  iu  them  werv 
pres««rv«'d  all  the  nxwlds  of  oratory,  and  at  the  same  time 
every  thing  else  «>f  worth  that  the  worhl  has  evi'r  |H»sse,ssed. 
Ilelirew,  together  with  l»il»li«'al  stu«lies,  had  retire<l  into  the 
hackgnmnd,  ami  (I reek  likewisi»,  sincv  my  ac<iuaintnnee 
with  it  did  not  exti-nd  heyoinl  the  New  Testament.  I  there- 
fon«  the  more  zealously  kept  to  Latin,  the  ina.Kterpieees  in 
which    lie    nearer    to    us,    and    which,    In^sidea    its    splemlid 

I  Tliii   Word.  whUti  .iwMiitl  -  .IK.  thing  Uke  uur  "buUr/'U  »pvcUily  um4  lo 
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oriixinnl  productions,  offers  us  the  other  wealth  of  all  ages 
in  translations,  and  the  works  of  the  greatest  scholars.  I 
consequently  read  much  in  this  language,  with  great  ease, 
and  was  bold  enough  to  believe  I  understood  the  authors, 
because  I  missed  nothing  of  the  literal  sense.  Indeed,  I 
was  very  indignant  when  I  heard  that  Grotius  had  insolently 
declared,  ''he  did  not  read  Terence  as  boys  do."  Happy 
narrow-mindedness  of  youth  !  — nay,  of  men  in  general,  that 
they  can,  at  every  moment  of  their  existence,  fancy  them- 
selves finished,  and  inquire  after  neither  the  true  nor  the 
false,  after  neither  the  high  nor  the  deep,  but  merely  after 
that  which  is  suited  to  them. 

I  had  thus  learned  Latin,  like  German,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, merel}^  by  practice,  without  rules,  and  without  compre- 
hension. Whoever  knows  the  then  condition  of  scholastic 
instruction  will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  skipped  grammar 
as  well  as  rhetoric ;  all  seemed  to  me  to  come  together  nat- 
urally :  I  retained  the  words,  their  forms  and  inflexions,  in 
my  ear  and  mind,  and  used  the  language  with  ease  in  writ- 
ing and  in  chattering. 

Michaelmas,  the  time  fixed  for  my  going  to  the  university, 
was  approaching ;  and  my  mind  was  excited  quite  as  much 
about  my  life  as  about  my  learning.  I  grew  more  and  more 
clearly  conscious  of  an  aversion  to  my  native  city.  B}'  Gret- 
chen's  removal,  the  heart  had  been  broken  out  of  the  boyish 
and  3'outhful  plant :  it  needed  time  to  bud  forth  again  from 
its  sides,  and  surmount  the  first  injury  by  a  new  growth. 
My  ramblings  through  the  streets  had  ceased :  I  now,  like 
others,  only  went  such  ways  as  were  necessary.  I  never 
went  again  into  Gretchen's  quarter  of  the  city,  not  even  into 
its  vicinity :  and  as  my  old  walls  and  towers  became  grad- 
uall}'  disagreeable  to  me,  so  also  was  I  displeased  at  the 
constitution  of  the  city ;  all  that  hitherto  seemed  so  worthy 
of  honor  now  appeared  to  me  in  distorted  shapes.  As 
grandson  of  the  Sdndtheiss  I  had  not  remained  unacquainted 
with  the  secret  defects  of  such  a  republic ;  the  less  so,  as 
children  feel  quite  a  peculiar  surprise,  and  are  excited  to 
busy  researches,  as  soon  as  something  which  they  have  hith- 
erto implicitly  revered  becomes  in  any  degree  suspicious  to 
them.  The  fruitless  indignation  of  upright  men,  in  opposi- 
tion U)  those  who  are  to  be  gained  and  even  bribed  by  fac- 
tions, had  become  but  too  plain  to  me :  I  hated  every 
injustice  beyond  measure,  for  children  are  all  moral  rigor- 
iats.     My  father,  who  was  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the 
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city  only  as  a  priv.-it««  «-itizm,  rxprossod  him«olf  with  mi  v 
lively  iii(li;^iiati(>ii  about  iniicli  that  had  fuilfd.  And  did  I 
not  see  him,  after  ko  many  studies,  endeavors,  pains,  travcU, 
an<l  so  much  varii'd  cultivation,  lidwccn  his  four  walls,  had- 
ing a  solitary  life,  such  as  I  could  never  desire  for  mysilf? 
All  this  put  t<j^ethcr  lay  as  a  horrihle  load  on  my  mind« 
from  which  I  could  only  free  myself  hy  tryiiii;  to  contrive  a 
plan  of  life  altogether  ililTerent  from  that  which  had  U-en 
marked  out  for  me.  In  thought  1  threw  aside  my  lej^al 
studies,  and  devote«!  myself  solely  to  the  lanirua'jcs,  to  antu)- 
uities,  to  history,  and  to  all  that  Ihjws  from  Ihi-m. 

Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  |K)ctic  imitation  of  what  I  had 
perceived  in  myself,  in  others,  and  in  nature,  afTorde«!  me 
the  greatest  ple;isure.  1  did  it  with  ever-incn-asing  fa<*ility, 
because  it  came  by  instinct,  and  no  criticism  had  le<l  me 
astray  ;  and,  if  I  did  not  f«'el  full  confi<lence  in  my  pnxluc- 
tions,  I  couKl  certainly  regard  them  as  defective,  but  not 
such  as  to  be  utterly  rejected.  Although  here  and  there  they 
were  censured,  I  still  retained  my  silent  conviction  that  I 
could  not  but  gradually  improve,  and  that  some  time  I  might 
be  honorablv  named  along  with  Hagedorn,  (lellert,  and  other 
8uch  men.  Hut  such  a  distinction  alone  seemed  to  me  too 
empty  and  inade(|uate  ;  I  wished  to  devote  myself  pn)fes- 
sionally  ami  with  zeal  t*)  those  afori*said  fundamental  studii's, 
and,  whilst  I  meant  t*)  advance  more  rapidly  in  my  own  work« 
by  a  more  thorough  insight  into  anti<piity,  to  (pialify  myself 
for  a  university  professorship,  which  seemed  to  nie  the  most 
desirable  thing  for  a  young  man  who  strove  for  culture,  and 
intended  to  contribute  to  that  of  otiu'rs. 

With  these  intiMitious  I  always  had  my  eye  upon  (löltin- 
geii.  My  whole  confidence  rested  ujmju  men  like  Heyne, 
Mii'liaelis,  and  s«)  many  otlu«rs:  my  most  anient  wish  was  to 
Hit  at  their  feet,  and  attend  U)  their  instructions.  Hut  my 
father  remained  inllexible.  HowstH»ver  some  family  friend«, 
who  were  of  my  opinion,  trie<l  to  inlluen<v  him,  he  iH'i-sisle«! 
that  1  nni»l  go  to  Leipzig.  1  was  now  res4>lvcd,  tH»ntrarv  lo 
his  views  and  wishes,  to  clnnise  a  line  t)f  studies  and  of  life 
for  mystlf,  by  w:iy  of  self-defence.  The  obstinacy  of  my 
father,  who,  wiiliout  kn«)wing  it,  opiHised  himself  to  my 
plans,  strengthened  nu»  in  my  impiity  ;  bo  that  I  nmde  no 
scruple  to  listen  to  him  by  the  Ihmu',  while  he  destTiUvl  and 
l^epeated  to  me  the  coui-se  of  hlu»ly  ai»d  of  life  which  I  should 
pursue  at  the  universities  and  in  the  world. 

All   ho|x>s  of  (iuttingen  being  cut  ulT,  I   now  turncil  my 
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eves  towards  Leipzig.  There  Ernesti  appeared  to  me  as  a 
brilliant  light :  Moras,  too,  already  awakened  much  confi- 
dence. I  planned  for  myself  in  secret  an  opposition-course, 
or  rather  I  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  on  a  tolerably  solid  foun- 
dation ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  quite  romantically  honorable  to 
mark  out  my  own  path  of  life,  which  appeared  the  less  vision- 
ary, as  Gricsbach  had  already  made  great  progress  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  and  was  commended  for  it  by  every  one.  The 
secret  joy  of  a  prisoner,  when  he  has  unbound  the  fetters, 
and  rapidly  filed  through  the  bars  of  his  jail-window,  cannot 
be  greater  than  was  mine  as  I  saw  day  after  day  disappear, 
and  October  draw  nigh.  The  inclement  season  and  the  bad 
roads,  of  which  everybody  had  something  to  tell,  did  not 
frighten  me.  The  thought  of  making  good  m}^  footing  in  a 
strange  place,  and  in  winter,  did  not  make  me  sad  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  I  only  saw  my  present  situation  was  gloom}^,  and 
represented  to  m^'self  the  other  unknown  world  as  light  and 
cheerful.  Thus  I  formed  my  dreams,  to  which  I  gave  my- 
self up  exclusively,  and  promised  myself  nothing  but  happi- 
ness and  content  in  the  distance. 

Closely  as  I  kept  these  jjrojects  a  secret  from  every  one 
else,  I  could  not  hide  them  from  my  sister,  who,  after  being 
ver}"  much  alarmed  about  them  at  first,  was  finally  consoled 
when  I  promised  to  send  after  her,  so  that  she  could  enjoy 
with  me  the  brilliant  station  I  was  to  obtain,  and  share  my 
comfort  with  me. 

Michaelmas,  so  longingly  expected,  came  at  last,  when  I 
set  out  with  delight,  in  company  with  the  bookseller  Fleischer 
and  his  wife  (whose  maiden  name  was  Triller,  and  who  was 
going  to  visit  her  father  in  Wittemberg)  ;  and  I  left  behind 
me  the  worthy  city  in  which  I  had  been  born  and  bred,  with 
indifference,  as  if  I  wished  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again. 

Thus,  at  certain  epochs,  children  part  from  parents,  ser- 
vants from  masters,  proteges  from  their  patrons  ;  and,  whether 
it  succeed  or  not,  such  an  attempt  to  stand  on  one's  own 
feet,  to  make  one's  self  independent,  to  live  for  one's  self, 
is  always  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  nature. 

We  had  driven  out  through  the  Allerheiligen  (All  Saints) 
gate,  and  had  soon  left  Hanau  behind  us,  after  which  we 
reached  scenes  which  aroused  my  attention  by  their  novelty, 
if,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  offered  little  that  was 
pleasing.  A  continual  rain  had  completely  spoiled  the  roads, 
whif'h,  generally  speaking,  were  not  then  in  such  good  order 
as  we  lind  them  now ;  and  our  journey  was  thus  neither 
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plo.iM.'uit  nor  hajjpy.  Yet  I  wiim  iiHlrliti««!  to  this  «lamp 
wcutliiT  for  tilt'  slight  of  H  Diitiinil  phriioinriion  wliicli  miust 
be  exceedingly  rare,  for  I  have  Keen  nothing  like  it  Hince, 
nor  liavr  I  ln-anl  of  iU  havin«/  U-m  oI)h»tv(mI  hy  oIIhts.  It 
was  this  ;  nanirly,  we  wviv  «Iriving  at  ni^lit  up  a  risiii);  jiround 
between  Hanau  and  (ielhausen,  and,  ulthoti^h  it  wiu4  dark, 
we  prcffrn'd  waikiuLj  to  «'Xposin«;  oursrlvivs  t4)  the  danger  and 
(lilliculty  of  tliat  part  of  the  n^ad.  All  at  once,  in  a  ravin«; 
on  the  ri<;ht-hand  side  of  the  way,  I  saw  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre, woinlrrfiiiiy  iliun)inat«'(l.  In  a  funru'l-.HhajM'd  s|)acc 
there  were  innuni»'ral»le  little  lij^hts  ^leaniiiiLf,  ranirrd  step- 
fashion  over  one  another;  and  they  shone  so  brilliantly  that 
the  eye  was  da/./.K'd.  l'>iit  wliat  still  more  eonfust-d  tiie  si^ht 
was,  that  they  did  not  kiep  still,  but  jum|>ed  aU^ut  here  and 
there,  as  well  downwards  from  alnjve  an  vice  versa,  and  in 
every  direction.  The  j^reaU'r  part  of  them,  however,  remained 
stationary,  and  bcained  on.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest 
relu<tance  that  I  sutTi-red  myself  to  Ik»  calhd  a\vay  fn)m  this 
Hpe<taele,  which  I  could  have  wished  to  Äamine  moro 
closely.  The  j)ostilion,  wIhmi  (piestionecl,  said  that  he  knew 
notliiii<x  about  such  a  phenomenon,  but  that  there  was  in  the 
neij^hltorliood  an  «ild  stone-quarry,  the  excavation  of  which 
was  lille«!  with  water.  Now,  wh»*tlu'r  this  was  a  pandemonium 
of  will-o'-th»'-wisprt,  or  a  c«»mpany  of  luminous  creatures,  I 
will  not  decide. 

The  roads  throu'^li  Thuriii;^ia  w»Me  yet  woi-se  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately, at  ni^lit-fall,  our  coach  stu«-k  fast  in  the  vi<'inity  of 
Auerstiidt.  We  were  far  removed  frt)m  all  mankind,  and  did 
every  thini^  possible  to  work  ourselves  out.  I  failed  not  to 
exert  myself  Zi-alously,  antl  mi;^ht  thereby  have  overstrained 
the  liniments  of  my  chest;  for  soon  afU'rwards  I  felt  a  pain, 
whirl»  went  otT  an«!  nturned,  and  did  not  leave  nie  enlindy 
until  afli-r  many  y«'ars. 

Yet  on  that  same  nij^ht,  as  if  it  liad  l>een  destineil  for 
alternate  j^cmxI  and  bad  luck,  I  was  f»»n'ed,  aft<r  an  unex- 
pi'cleilly  fortunati'  incidrnt.  to  experience  a  tea/in^  vexation. 
We  met,  in  .Vuerstadt,  a  genteel  married  couple,  who  had 
also  just  arrivi'd,  haviui^  been  delayeil  by  a  simdar  accitlent ; 
a  pleasin;^,  diirnilieil  man,  in  his  best  years,  with  a  very  hand- 
some wifi«.  They  polit»'ly  |H'rsua<l»'tl  us  to  sup  in  their  com- 
pany, and  I  felt  very  happy  whm  the  exivllent  lady  addressed 
a  friendly  word  t«»  uiv.  liut  wlu*n  I  was  sent  «nil  li>  hasten 
the  st)up  whi<h  had  been  onlcHMl.  not  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  thtt  loss  of  nst  and  the  fati^uen  of  travelling,  such 
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an  unconqnorable  drowsiness  overtook  me,  that  actually  I  fell 
asleep  while  walking,  returned  into  the  room  with  my  hat  on 
my  head,  and,  without  remarking  that  the  others  were  saying 
craoe,  placed  myself  with  quiet  unconsciousness  behind  the 
chair,  and  never  dreamed  that  by  my  conduct  I  had  come  to 
disturb  their  devotions  in  a  very  droll  way.  Madame  Fleis- 
cher, who  lacked  neither  spirit  nor  wit  nor  tongue,  entreated 
the  strangers,  before  they  had  seated  themselves,  not  to  be 
surprised  at  any  thing  they  might  see  here ;  for  that  their 
young  fellow-traveller  had  in  his  nature  much  of  the  peculiar- 
ity o?  the  Quakers,  who  believe  that  they  cannot  honor  God 
and  the  king  better  than  with  covered  heads.  The  handsome 
lady,  who  could  not  restrain  her  laughter,  looked  prettier 
thaii  ever  in  consequence  ;  and  I  would  have  given  every  thing 
in  the  world  not  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  merriment  which 
was  so  highly  becoming  to  her  countenance.  I  had,  however, 
scarcely  laid  aside  my  hat,  when  these  persons,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  polished  manners,  immediately  dropped  the 
joke,  and,  with  the  best  wine  from  their  bottle-case,  com- 
pletel}'  extinguished  sleep,  chagrin,  and  the  memory  of  all 
past  troubles. 

I  arrived  in  Leipzig  just  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  from 
which  I  derived  particular  pleasure  ;  for  here  I  saw  before 
me  the  continuation  of  a  state  of  things  belonging  to  my 
native  city,  familiar  wares  and  traders,  —  only  in  other 
places,  and  in  a  different  order.  I  rambled  about  the  market 
and  the  booths  with  much  interest ;  but  my  attention  was 
particularly  attracted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries in  their  strange  dresses,  the  Poles  and  Russians,  and, 
above  all,  the  Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  whose  handsome  forms 
and  dignified  costume  I  often  went  to  the  spot. 

But  this  animating  bustle  was  soon  over  ;  and  now  the  city 
itself  appeared  before  me,  with  its  handsome,  high,  and  uni- 
form houses.  It  made  a  very  good  impression  upon  me  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  general,  but  especially  in  the 
silent  moments  of  Sunda3^s  and  holida3'S,  it  has  something 
imposing ;  and  when  in  the  moonlight  the  streets  were  half 
in  shadow,  half-illuminated,  they  often  invited  me  to  noctur- 
nal promenades. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  compared  with  that  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed,  this  new  state  of  affairs  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  Leipzig  calls  up  before  the  spectator 
no  antique  time  :  it  is  a  new,  recently  elapsed  epoch,  testify- 
ing commercial  activity,  comfort  and  wealth,  which  announces 
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itHclf  to  IIS  in  ilit's«'  nioiuimontH.  Yrt  <\iü\o  to  my  Uisir  v,u-rr 
th»'  hoiisrs,  wliich  to  Jiw  h(M'Iii(m|  inunciis«*,  and  whiili,  froj;'.- 
iijp  two  HtrcetÄ,  and  cmhiiuMiij;  a,  citizcii-worlcl  within  their 
lar^r  conrt-yanlM,  Imilt  roiiml  with  lofty  walls,  arc  like  lariji« 
casth'S,  nay,  even  lialf-('iti«'s.  In  one  of  tijcHc  »Iranp*  placrs 
I  (juartcriMl  niyst'lf  ;  nunu-ly,  in  tlu-  Bonilwhrll  Tuvern  {Feuer- 
knifi'l)^  b«'twr<'ri  tlu'  Old  and  the  New  Ni'wnjarkrt  {Stn- 
murkt).  A  couple  of  pleasant  rooms  lookinj^  out  U|M>n  a 
court-yanl,  which,  on  account  of  the  thorou«^hfarc,  was  not 
without  animation,  were  «H'cupicd  ])y  tlic  l)<M>kscllcr  Fleischer 
durin;j:  the  fair,  and  by  me  taken  for  tlu*  rest  of  the  time  at 
a  mo<lerate  price.  As  a  fellow-hxl^cr  I  found  a  theological 
student,  who  was  deeply  learne«!  in  his  professional  studies, 
a  sound  thinker,  hut  poor,  and  sutTerin«^  much  from  his  eyes, 
which  caused  him  great  anxiety  for  the  future.  He  had 
hioni^ht  this  allliction  uiH)n  himself  by  his  inonlinate  reading 
till  the  laU'st  dusk  of  the  j'vening,  an<l  even  by  moonlight,  tf) 
save  a  little  oil.  Our  oM  hostess  showed  hersi'lf  iK'nevolent 
to  him,  always  friendly  to  me,  and  careful  for  us  l)oth. 

I  now  hastened  with  my  letters  of  intro<luction  to  Ilofrath 
i{t>hme,  who,  once  a  pupil  of  .Maskow,  and  now  his  succi-ssor, 
was  professor  of  history  and  pul)lie  law.  A  little,  thick-set, 
lively  man  nM-civ^-d  me  kindly  enou^^h,  and  introduced  nie  U^ 
his  wife.  Hotii  of  tliem,  as  well  as  the  other  |H'i*sons  whom 
I  waibd  on,  gave  me  the  pleasantest  hojK's  a«  to  my  future 
residence  ;  but  at  fust  I  let  no  one  know  of  the  de<iirn  I 
entertained,  although  1  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  favorable 
moment  when  I  should  declare  myself  free  from  jurispru- 
dene»',  ami  devot«*«!  to  the  study  of  tlu*  classics.  I  (*autious- 
ly  waiti*d  till  the  Fleischers  had  returned,  that  my  pur|H>S4* 
might  not  be  too  prematurely  betrayed  to  my  family.  But  I 
then  went,  without  delay,  to  Ilofrath  Hohme.  to  whom,  U'fore 
all,  I  thought  1  nuist  contiile  the  nwitter,  and  witli  much  self- 
importance  and  boldness  of  s|H*ech  disch)st*«l  my  views  to 
him.  However,  I  ft)und  by  no  means  a  g«KMl  n*ception  of 
my  proposition.  As  profes.sor  of  history  and  public  law,  he 
had  a  declared  hatred  for  every  thing  that  savortnl  of  the 
fielh's-leftns.  Fnfortunately  he  did  not  stand  on  the  U^st 
footiiig  with  those  who  cultivated  them  ;  ami  (lellert  in  par- 
ticular, in  whom  I  had,  awkwardly  enough,  expressed  much 
contidinec,  he  could  not  even  endure.  To  SiMul  a  faithful 
slU(K*nt  to  those   nien,  therefore,  while   he  depriN  •   !    '  T 

of  on(*,  and  especially  uniler  such  cinMimslances.      • 
him  altojfether  out  of  the  (piestion.     He  therefore  jjave  n      4 
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severe  lecture  on  the  six>t,  in  which  he  protested  that  ho 
could  not  permit  such  a  step  without  the  permission  of  my 
parents,  even  if  he  approved  of  it  himself,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  this  instance.  He  then  passionately  inveighed 
asrainst  philology  and  the  study  of  languages,  but  still  more 
against  poetical  exercises,  which  I  had  indeed  allowed  to 
peep  out  in  the  background.  He  finally  concluded,  that,  if 
I  wished  to  enter  more  closely  into  the  study  of  the  ancients, 
it  could  be  done  much  better  by  the  way  of  jurisprudence. 
He  brought  to  my  recollection  man}-  elegant  jurists,  such  as 
Eberhard,  Otto,  and  Heineccius,  promised  me  mountains  of 
gold  from  Roman  antiquities  and  the  history  of  law,  and 
showed  me,  clear  as  the  sun,  that  I  should  here  be  taking  no 
roundabout  way,  even  if  afterwards,  on  more  mature  delib- 
eration, and  with  the  consent  of  my  parents,  I  should  deter- 
mine to  follow  out  m}^  own  plan.  He  begged  me,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  to  think  the  matter  over  once  more,  and  to 
open  m}'  mind  to  him  soon  ;  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  come 
to  a  determination  at  once,  on  account  of  the  impending  com- 
mencement of  the  lectures. 

It  was,  however,  very  polite  of  him  not  to  press  me  on  the 
spot.  His  arguments,  and  the  weight  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced them,  had  already  convinced  my  pliant  youth  ;  and  I 
now  first  saw  the  difficulties  and  doubtfulness  of  a  matter 
which  I  had  privately  pictured  to  m^'self  as  so  feasible.  Frau 
Hofrath  Böhme  invited  me  shortly  afterwards.  I  found  her 
alone.  She  was  no  longer  young,  and  had  very  delicate 
health  ;  was  gentle  and  tender  to  an  infinite  degree  ;  and 
formed  a  decided  contrast  to  her  husband,  whose  good  nature 
was  even  blustering.  She  spoke  of  the  conversation  her 
husband  had  lately  had  with  me,  and  once  more  placed  the 
subject  before  me,  in  all  its  bearings,  in  so  cordial  a  manner, 
so  affectionately  and  sensibly,  that  I  could  not  help  yielding  : 
the  few  reservations  on  which  I  insisted  were  also  agreed 
upon  by  the  other  side. 

Tliereupon  her  husband  regulated  my  hours  ;  for  I  was  to 
h(iar  lectures  on  philosophy,  the  history  of  law,  the  Insti- 
tutes, and  some  other  matters.  I  was  content  with  this ; 
but  I  carried  my  point  so  as  to  attend  Gellert's  history  of 
literature  (with  Stockhausen  for  a  text-book) ,  and  his  "  Prac- 
ticum  "  besides. 

The  reverence  and  love  with  which  Geliert  was  regarded 
by  all  young  people  was  extraordinary.  I  had  already  called 
on  him,  and  had  been  kindly  received  by  him.     Not  of  tali 
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Btaturc  ;  clcfjant  without  bciiij?  lean  ;  »()(t  and  ratlier  pensive 
C}'(?s  ;  a  very  Üuc  forehead  ;  u  nohe  a(|tiiline,  hut  not  t<K>  niueh 
HO  ;  a  (h'licale  nuMilh  ;  a  face  of  an  a;^reeahl«'  oval,  —  all  made 
his  pn-scijce  plrasiii«;;  and  desirahle.  It  eo»t  Home  tmuhlf  to 
reach  him.  Ilis  two  !> am uU  appeared  like  prirntH  who  ;;uard 
a  hanctuary,  the  access  to  which  is  not  pi-rmiltcd  to  every- 
hody,  nor  at  every  time:  and  such  a  pre<*autiun  wiis  very 
neeessary  ;  for  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  whole  time,  had 
h(*  b»'en  willin;^  to  receive  and  satisfy  all  those  who  wished 
to  hecome  intimate  will»  iiim. 

At  first  I  attended  my  lectures  assiduously  and  faithfully, 
l)ut  the  philosophy  would  not  enli;rhten  me  at  all.  In  the 
loj^ie  it  seemed  slranj^e  to  me  that  I  luul  so  to  tear  asunder, 
isolate,  and,  as  it  were,  destroy,  those  operations  of  the  mind 
which  I  had  perfornu-d  with  the  greatest  ease  fnmi  my  youth 
npwanls,  and  this  in  order  to  see  into  the  ri|^ht  une  of  them. 
Of  the  lhin{4  itsi-lf,  of  the  world,  and  of  (finl,  I  tlmu^dit  I 
Knew  atK)ut  as  much  as  the  professor  himself;  and,  in  more 
places  than  oiu>,  the  affair  seemed  to  me  to  come  into  a 
tn'ineiidous  strait.  Yet  all  went  on  in  tolerable  order  till 
towards  Shrovetide,  when,  in  the  neiijhhorhood  of  Professor 
Winkler's  house  on  the  Thomas  Place,  tin»  most  delicious 
fritters  came  hot  out  of  the  pan  jiisi  at  the  hour  of  lecture  : 
and  these  delayed  us  so  lonj;,  that  our  uote-l)ooks  became 
disonlered  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  them,  towards  spring, 
melted  away,  toj^ether  with  the  snow,  and  was  l»).st. 

The  law-lectures  vei*y  soon  fared  not  any  better,  for  I 
already  knew  just  as  much  as  the  professor  thou«;ht  «^«mmI  to 
coniMiunicate  to  us.  My  stubborn  industry  in  writin«^  down 
tlu!  lectures  at  fust,  was  paralyzed  by  degrees;  for  I  found 
it  exeessivtdy  tedious  to  pi*n  ih»wn  once  more  that  which, 
partly  by  (piestioii,  partly  !»y  answer,  I  had  repeatetl  with 
my  father  often  enough  to  retain  it  forever  in  my  memory. 
The  harm  which  is  done  when  young  people  at  s(*h(M>l  are 
advanced  too  far  in  many  thiiejs  was  afterwards  manifestetl 
still  more  when  time  ait<l  altt-ution  were  divi-rted  from  exer- 
cises in  the  languages,  and  a  foundntion  in  what  are,  pn>|M*rly 
Hpeakinir.  ]>reparatory  studi«'S,  in  ordi'r  to  be  applieil  to  what 
are  called  •*  Kealities,"  which  di>sip:ilt»  im>re  than  they  cul- 
tivate, if  they  are  not  metlxKlically  and  thorouglily  taught. 

I  here  mention,  by  the  way,  another  evil  by  which  stmli^nts 
an«  much  I'inbarrassed.  i'rofessoi's,  as  well  as  other  men  in 
olljjv,  cannot  all  Ik^  of  the  same  age:  hut  when  the  younger 
ones  tcaeh,  in  fact,  only  that  they  may  learn,  ami  moreover. 
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if  they  have  talent,  anticipate  their  age,  they  acquire  their 
own  cultivation  altogetlier  at  the  cost  of  their  hearers ;  since 
these  are  not  instructed  in  what  they  really  need,  but  in  that 
which  the  professor  linds  it  necessary  to  elaborate  for  him- 
self. Among  the  oldest  professors,  on  the  contrary,  many 
are  for  a  long  time  stationary :  they  deliver  on  the  whole 
only  fixed  views,  and,  in  the  details,  much  that  time  has 
already  condemned  as  useless  and  false.  Between  the  two 
arises  a  sad  conflict,  in  which  young  minds  are  dragged 
hither  and  thither,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  set  right  by 
the  middle-aged  professors,  who,  though  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient learning  and  culture,  always  feel  within  themselves  an 
active  desire  for  knowledge  and  reflection. 

Now,  as  in  this  way  I  learned  to  know  much  more  than  I 
could  digest,  w^hereby  a  constantly  increasing  uncomfortable- 
ness  was  forced  upon  me  ;  so  also  from  life  I  experienced 
many  disagreeable  trifles,  —  as,  indeed,  one  must  always  pay 
one's  footing  when  one  changes  one's  place  and  comes  into 
a  new  position.  The  first  thing  the  ladies  blamed  me  for 
was  my  dress,  for  I  had  come  from  home  to  the  university 
rather  oddly  equipped. 

My  father,  who  detested  nothing  so  much  as  when  some- 
thing happened  in  vain,  when  any  one  did  not  know  how  to 
make  use  of  his  time,  or  found  no  opportunity  for  turning 
it  to  account,  carried  his  economy  of  time  and  abilities  so 
far,  that  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone. -^  He  had,  therefore,  never  engaged  a 
servant  who  could  not  be  useful  to  the  house  in  something 
else.  Now,  as  he  had  always  written  every  thing  with  his 
own  hand,  and  had,  latterly,  the  convenience  of  dictating  to 
the  young  inmate  of  the  house,  he  found  it  most  advanta- 
geous to  have  tailors  for  his  domestics,  who  were  obliged  to 
make  good  use  of  their  time,  as  they  not  only  had  to  make 
their  own  liveries,  but  the  clothes  for  my  father  and  the 
children,  besides  doing  all  the  mending.  My  father  himself 
took  pains  to  have  the  best  materials  and  the  best  kind  of 
cloth,  by  getting  fine  wares  of  the  foreign  merchants  at  the 
fair,  and  laying  them  up  in  store.  I  still  remember  well  that 
he  always  visited  the  Herrn  von  Lowenicht,  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  from  my  earliest  youth  made  me  acquainted  with 
these  and  other  eminent  merchants. 

Care  was  also  taken  for  the  fitness  of  the  stuff :  and  there 
wa«  a  plentiful  stock  of  different  kinds  of  cloth,  serge,  and 

*  Littrally,  "  to  Blrikc  two  flies  with  one  flapper."  — Trans. 
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Göttiog  ntdIT,  )K>Hi<li'H  the  re<|iiiHitc  lining;  ho  that,  an  far  as 
the  maU^rial»  were  concerntMl,  we  might  well  venture  to  be 
Been.  Hut  Üw  form  s|M)il«'(l  nlrn<»st  every  thing.  For,  if  <me 
of  our  liouH'-tailors  was  any  tinng  of  a  dewr  liand  at  h«'W- 
ing  and  making  up  a  coat  wliich  had  been  cut  out  for  him 
in  maHlriiy  fa^liion.  In*  was  now  oMig^d  also  to  cut  out  the 
dress  for  himsi'lf,  which  did  not  always  succeed  to  perfec- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  my  father  kept  whatever  belonged 
U)  his  clothing  in  very  go<Ml  and  neat  onlcr.  and  prcsrrved 
•  more  than  used  it  for  n»any  years.  Tims  he  had  a  predilec- 
tion for  certain  old  cuts  and  trimmings,  by  which  our  dress 
sometimes  ac<|nired  a  strange  appearance. 

In  this  same  way  had  the  war<lr«>!)c  which  I  took  with  me 
to  the  univei'sity  been  furnished  :  it  was  ven^'  complete  and 
handsome,  and  there  was  even  a  laced  suit  amongst  the  rest. 
Aln-ady  accustomccl  to  this  kind  of  attire.  I  tluMight  myself 
8ulli<iently  well  dr»*s.sed  ;  but  it  was  not  long  bef«»ri*  my  fe- 
male friends,  fii-st  by  gentle  raillery,  then  by  .sensible  remon- 
strances, convincecl  mc  that  I  l<M>ked  as  if  I  hail  «Iropped 
d(»wn  out  of  ani»ther  world.  Much  as  I  felt  vexed  at  this, 
I  <lid  not  see  At  first  how  I  was  to  mend  matters.  Hut  when 
Herr  von  Masuren,  the  favorite  poetical  countrv  sijuire,  once 
entiMcd  the  theatre  in  a  similar  costume,  and  was  lu>artily 
laughed  at,  more  by  rca.son  of  his  exti'rnal  than  his  internal 
absurdity,  I  took  courage,  and  ventured  at  once  to  exchange 
my  whole  wardrobe  for  a  new-fashioned  t>ne,  suited  to  the 
place,  by  which,  however,  it  shrunk  considerably. 

When  this  trial  was  surmounte«l,  a  new  «)ne  was  to  como 
up,  which  proved  to  be  far  more  unpU'asant,  because  it  con- 
cerned a  matter  which  olie  does  not  so  easily  put  off  and 
excharjge. 

I  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  (ppcr-tiernwin  dialect  ; 
and  although  my  father  always  labored  U>  preserve  a  certain 
purity  of  laiiguaiTt'.  and,  from  our  youth  upwards,  had  niade 
us  <hildren  attentive  to  what  nniy  be  really  called  the  defeclH 
of  that  idion»,  an<l  so  prepared  us  for  a  U'tler  nwmner  of 
Mpi'aking,  I  n-tainiMl  nevertheless  many  dceper-seatiMl  |m*cuI- 
iaritii's,  which,  beeausi«  they  pleased  nie  by  their  nn\rHr,  1 
was  fond  of  making  eonspieuous,  and  thus  every  time  I  us4hI 
them  ineurriMl  n  severe  repnnjf  from  my  new  fellow-towns- 
m«Mi.  'I'he  rpper-derman,  and  perliaps  chi«'f!y  he  who  liven 
by  the  Khine  and  .Main  (for  gnat  rivers,  like  the  Si^aoiiast, 
always  have  something  animating  almut  them).  expr\*siios 
himself  nuieh  in  similes  and  allusions,  uml  makes  use  of  pro- 
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verbial  sayings  with  a  native  common-sense  aptness.  In 
both  cases'he  is  often  bhint :  but,  when  one  sees  the  drift  of 
the  expression,  it  is  always  appropriate  ;  only  something,  to 
be  sure,  may  often  slip  in,  which  proves  offensive  to  a  more 
delicate  ear. 

Every  province  loves  its  own  dialect ;  for  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  element  in  which  the  soul  draws  its  breath. 
But  every  one  knows  with  what  obstinacy  the  Misnian  dialect 
has  contrived  to  domineer  over  the  rest,  and  even,  for  a  long 
time,  to  exclude  them.  We  have  suffered  for  many  years 
under  this  pedantic  tj-ranny,  and  only  by  reiterated  struggles 
have  all  the  provinces  again  established  themselves  in  their 
ancient  rights.  What  a  lively  .young  man  had  to  endure 
from  this  continual  tutoring,  may  be  easily  inferred  by  any 
one  who  reflects  that  modes  of  thought,  imagination,  feeling, 
native  character,  must  be  sacrificed  with  the  pronunciation 
which  one  at  last  consents  to  alter.  And  this  intolerable 
demand  was  made  by  men  and  women  of  education,  whose 
convictions  I  could  not  adopt,  whose  injustice  I  thought  I 
felt,  though  I  was  unable  to  make  it  plain  to  myself.  Allu- 
sions to  the  pithy  biblical  texts  were  to  be  forbidden  me,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  the  honest-hearted  expressions  from  the 
Chronicles.  I  had  to  forget  tliat  I  had  read  the  "  Kaiser  von 
Geisersberg,"  and  eschew  the  use  of  proverbs,  which  never- 
theless, instead  of  much  fiddle-faddle,  just  hit  the  nail  upon 
the  head,  —  all  this,  which  I  had  appropriated  to  myself 
with  3'outhful  ardor,  I  was  now  to  do  without :  I  felt  para- 
lyzed to  the  core,  and  scared}"  knew  an}^  more  how  I  had  to 
express  myself  on  the  commonest  things.  I  was,  moreover, 
told  that  one  should  speak  as  one  writes,  and  write  as  one 
speaks  ;  while  to  me,  speaking  and  writing  seemed  once  for 
all  two  different  things,  each  of  which  might  well  maintain 
its  own  rights.  And  even  in  the  Misnian  dialect  had  I  to 
hear  man}-  things  which  would  have  made  no  great  figure  on 
paper. 

Every  one  who  perceives  in  this  the  influence  which  men 
and  women  of  education,  the  learned,  and  other  persons  who 
take  pleasure  in  refined  societ}',  so  decidedly  exercise  over  a 
youn<r  student,  would  be  immediately  convinced  that  we  were 
in  Leipzig,  even  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned.  Each  one  of 
the  German  universities  has  a  particular  character ;  for,  as 
no  universal  cultivation  can  pervade  our  fatherland,  every 
I>lace  adiieres  to  its  own  fashion,  and  carries  out,  even  to  the 
last,  its  own  characteristic  peculiarities :    exactly  the  same 
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* 
Wnnrr  lioUls  poocl  of  the  universities.  In  Jena  and  Halle 
rouj^'hnc'ss  Inul  been  carried  to  the  highest  pit^.-h :  bcxlily 
«tr(Mi^4li.  skill  in  fi^hlinjjj.  tlu*  wildest  self-help,  was  then«  the 
order  of  the  day  ;  und  such  a  stale  of  affairs  can  only  l>c 
maintained  and  pmpa^at4'd  l)y  the  most  universal  riot.  The 
relations  of  thi'  stiidmts  to  tin-  inhahiUmts  of  thosr  eilies, 
various  lus  thi'V  mifjlit  l»e,  neveilheless  agreed  in  this,  that 
the  wild  stranirer  had  no  reparfl  for  the  eitizen,  and  l<K>ked 
M])oii  himself  as  a  peculiar  l»ein<r,  privileged  to  all  sorts  of 
fre<<loni  and  insolence.  In  Ix'ipzi;^,  on  the  eontnir}',  a  stu- 
<lent  could  Hearc<'lv  be  any  thinj;  else  than  |»olite,  as  soon  as 
he  wished  to  stand  on  any  f(H)ting  at  all  with  the  rich,  weli- 
lired,  and  punctilious  inhabitants. 

All  |K)liteness.  in<leed,  when  it  does  not  present  itself  as 
the  (lowering?  of  a  jjreat  and  comprehensive  m<^lc  of  life, 
must  a|)p("ar  restrained,  stationary,  and.  fmm  some  iK>ints  of 
view,  perhaps,  al>sunl :  and  so  those  wild  hunl.suu'U  from  tho 
8aalc  *  thoujrht  they  had  a  pjreat  superiority  over  the  tamo 
Bhephenls  on  the  IMeisse.'  Zacharia's  '*  Kenommist  "  will 
.nluays  Ik«  a  valuable  d<Mument,  from  which  the  maimer  of 
life  and  thoui^ht  at  that  time  rises  visibly  forth  ;  as  in  gen- 
eral his  poems  must  be  welcome  to  every  one  wlio  wishes  to 
form  for  himself  a  concept i«ui  of  the  tlu'U  pivvailing  state  of 
social  life  and  manners,  which  was  in<lee<l  feeble,  but  amia- 
l)le  on  a<M-oinit  of  its  innocen<-e  an<l  cliild-likt'  simplicity. 

All  manners  which  result  from  the  ^iven  relations  of  a 
common  existence  are  indestnictible  ;  and,  in  my  time,  many 
thiu'^s  still  ri'iiiinded  us  of  Zachariii's  epic  |MM'm.  Only  one 
of  our  fellow-academicians  tlmuuht  himself  rich  and  indi'pcnd- 
ent  enough  to  snap  his  fingei-s  at  public  opinion.  He  drank 
ri<<|iiaiutance  with  all  tlu»  hackney-coachmen,  whom  he  al- 
lowed t4>  sit  insitle  the  coach  as  if  they  were  gentlemen,  while 
he  <lrove  them  on  the  Ik)X  ;  thouiiht  it  a  gn-at  jok»'  to  ups«*t 
them  now  and  then,  and  contrived  to  satisfy  them  ft>r  their 
smaslu'd  vehicles  as  well  as  for  their  «K'cnsional  bruises;  but 
otherwise  he  did  no  harm  to  any  one,  seeming  only  to  make 
a  mock  of  the  public  en  vmnne.  Once,  on  a  most  U^autiful 
promt'iuide-day,  he  and  a  comrn<le  of  Ins  seized  U|H»n  the 
donkeys  of  tlu»  miller  in  St.  Thomas's  stpnin«  :  well-tlressi««!, 
and  in  their  sho(>s  and  st<M'kings.  they  hmIc  around  the  city 
with  tile  greatest  solenmity,  standi  at  by  all  the  pn-i:  -  V  rs, 
with  >>hom   the  glacis  was  swarming.      When   h«>iim  ole 

|K'rsons  remonstrat4Ml  with  him  on  the  subjei'l.   he   u.ssuhHl 

'  Tho  rivpr  on  wlilrh  Hallo  la  buUl.  —  TlUKS.      *  Thr  rlvrr  i)r«r  Ix'tpal«.  —  TbaW. 
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tlu'iii,  quite  unembarrassed,  that  he  only  wanted  to  see  how 
the  Lord  Christ  might  have  looked  in  a  like  case.  Yet  he 
found  no  imitators  and  few  companions. 

For  the  student  of  au}^  wealth  and  standing  had  every 
reason  to  show  himself  attentive  to  the  mercantile  class,  and 
to  l)e  the  more  solicitous  about  the  proper  external  forms,  as 
the  colony  ^  exhibited  a  model  of  French  manners.  The  pro- 
fessors, opulent  both  from  their  private  property  and  from 
their  liberal  salaries,  were  not  dependent  upon  their  scholars  ; 
and  many  subjects  of  the  state,  educated  at  the  government 
schools  or  other  gymnasia,  and  hoping  for  preferment,  did 
not  venture  to  throw  off  the  traditional  customs.  The  neigh- 
l)orhood  of  Dresden,  the  attention  thence  paid  to  us,  and 
the  true  piety  of  the  superintendent  of  the  course  of  study, 
could  not  be  without  a  moral,  nay,  a  religious,  influence. 

At  first  this  kind  of  life  was  not  repugnant  to  me :  my 
letters  of  introduction  had  given  me  the  entree  into  good 
families,  whose  circle  of  relatives  also  received  me  well.  But 
as  I  was  soon  forced  to  feel  that  the  company  had  much  to 
find  fault  with  in  me,  and  that,  after  dressing  myself  in  their 
fashion,  I  must  now  talk  according  to  their  tongue  also ;  and 
as,  moreover,  I  could  plainly  see  that  I  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  little  benefited  by  the  instruction  and  mental  im- 
provement I  had  promised  myself  from  my  academical  resi- 
ience,  — I  began  to  be  lazy,  and  to  neglect  the  social  duties 
of  visiting,  and  other  attentions  ;  and  indeed  I  should  have 
sooner  withdrawn  from  all  such  connections,  had  not  fear 
and  esteem  attached  me  firmly  to  Flofrath  Böhme,  and  con- 
fidence and  affection  to  his  wife.  The  husband,  unfortu- 
nately, had  not  the  happy  gift  of  dealing  with  young  people, 
of  winning  their  confidence,  and  of  guiding  them,  for  the 
moment,  as  occasion  might  require.  When  I  visited  him  I 
never  got  au}^  good  by  it :  his  wife,  on  the  contrary,  showed 
a  genuine  interest  in  me.  Her  ill  health  kept  her  constantly 
at  home.  She  often  invited  me  to  spend  the  evening  with 
her,  and  knew  how  to  direct  and  improve  me  in  many  little 
external  particulars :  for  my  manners  were  good,  indeed ; 
but  I  was  not  yet  master  of  what  is  properly  termed  etiquette. 
Only  one  friend  spent  the  evenings  with  her ;  but  she  was 
miH-h  more  dictatorial  and  pedantic,  for  which  reason  she 
displeased  me  excessively  :  and,  out  of  spite  to  her,  I  often 

'  L<-ipzl((  was  BO  called,  becauHe  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  its  citizens 
were  «prunj?  from  a  colony  of  Huguenote,  who  settled  there  after  the  revocation  of 
the  «diet  of  Nante«.  —  American  Note. 
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rrsuincil  tlios*'  umnaiuu  riy  liahitn  fnun  which  th«*  othfr  ha*! 
aln-uflv  wruiHMl  riH».  Nrvt'ithrh-HS  sh«*  alwavH  hn<l  palimrr» 
eiioiijih  with  rin»,  taii^^ht  iiu*  piijiU't,  omhn«,  ami  similar  «^aiiirs, 
thf  knowli'd^«;  ami  praclice  of  whii-li  is  hrld  in<li^IH•llhaMü 
ill  H(H-i»'ty. 

But  it  wiiM  in  tlu^  matter  of  tast«»  that  Mailamc  Ii<»hmo  ha<l 
the  greatest  iuMinMwr  upon  mr,  — in  a  ncLrativt'  way  truly,  y«'t 
on«'  in  wliirh  slur  ai^ictMl  prrfi'ctly  with  the  ('riti<*s.  The 
(iottj4(rh(Ml  watei-s  *  had  inundated  the  (German  worl«!  with  a 
true  dehi«xe,  which  threatened  to  rise  up,  ev«'n  ovi-r  the  hii;li- 
est  mountains.  It  takrs  a  lon^  time  for  sueh  a  I1o<k1  to  sul»- 
side  again,  for  the  mirc  to  dry  away  ;  and  a«  in  any  e|KH-h 
tlh-re  ar»'  nunjU-rless  apinix  |MM'ts,  so  th»-  imitation  of  tin*  Hat 
and  waU'iv  nnxluerd  a  rha«»s,  of  wliieii  now  seare»'lv  a  notion 
remains.  To  lind  out  that  trasli  was  tra^h  was  henec  the 
j^n-ati'st  siM)rt,  yea,  th«'  triumph,  of  the  critics  of  thos*«  d.-iV". 
Wiioever  ha«l  only  a  little  conunou  sens»',  was  su|KTticiali y 
ucqmiinted  with  the  ancients,  and  wan  somewhat  more  famil- 
iar with  the  moderns,  thou'^ht  himself  provided  with  a  stand- 
ard scale  which  he  couhl  everywhere  apply.  Madame 
Böhme  was  an  educaU'd  wonnin,  who  op}>oHed  the  trivial, 
weak,  and  connnonplac«'  :  she  was,  Uvsides,  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  live<l  on  had  t<*rms  with  p<H'try  in  ^en«ral,  and 
wouhl  not  even  allow  that  of  which  she  |H'rhaps  mi^ht  have 
sonu'what  approviMl.  She  listene<l,  indi-ed,  for  some  time 
with  patience,  when  I  venture«!  to  recil«'  t4)  her  the  vei-se  or 
prose  of  faujous  jMiets  who  already  sto<Ml  in  ^(mmI  n-pute, — 
for  then,  as  always,  I  knew  by  heart  every  thini;  th.nt 
chanced  in  any  dcfxree  to  please  me;  hut  her  complaisance 
was  not  of  lon;4  duration.  The  lirst  whom  sUv  outrageously 
ahused  were  the  |HK'ts  of  the  Weisse  school,  \vh»)  weix»  just 
then  ofti'U  (pioted  with  irreat  applause,  and  had  deli;;hted  me 
very  partii'ularly.  If  I  KM>ked  more  closrly  into  tlu*  matter, 
I  eould  not  say  »he  was  wnin^.  I  had  sometimes  even  vcu- 
tured  to  recite  to  her,  thou'^h  anonymously,  some  of  my  own 
p«H'ms  ;  hut  these  farctl  no  U'ttcr  than  the  n'st  of  the  >«l. 
And  thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  beautiful  varie^at<Ml  nu>:idt>wrt 
at  the  f<M)t  of  the  (lerman  Tarnassus,  where  I  was  fond  of 
luxuriating^,  wi'ie  mercilessly  mowfil  tlown;  an«l  I  was  oven 
compelled  to  tosM  iilMUit  the  drying  iuty  niymdf,  and  to  ridi- 
cule that  as  lifeless  which,  a  short  time  iK'fore,  h.nd  given 
me  such  lively  joy. 

>  TbAt  la  to  My.  tho  Inniirrtor  of  OottMbod  oil  0«rmaB  tttoralar«.  of  which  mor« 
U  »Mil  ill  UiQ  iivxt  buuk.  —  TlUN». 
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AVithoiit  knowing  ifc,  Professor  Morns  came  to  strengthen 
her  instrnctions.  He  was  an  uncommonl}^  gentle  and  friendl}' 
man.  with  whom  1  became  acquainted  at  the  table  of  Hof  rath 
Ludwig,  and  who  received  me  very  pleasantly  when  I  begged 
the  privilege  of  visiting  him.  Now,  while  making  inquiries 
of  him  concerning  antiquity,  I  did  not  conceal  from  him  what 
delighted  me  among  the  moderns  ;  when  he  spoke  about  such 
things  with  more  calmness,  but,  what  was  still  worse,  with 
more  profundity  than  Madame  Böhme  ;  and  he  thus  opened 
my  eyes,  at  first  to  my  greatest  chagrin,  but  afterwards  to 
my  surprise,  and  at  last  to  my  edification. 

Besides  this,  there  came  the  Jeremiads,  with  which  Gel- 
iert, in  his  course,  was  wont  to  warn  us  against  poetr3^ 
He  wished  only  for  prose  essays,  and  always  criticised  these 
first.  Verses  he  treated  as  a  sorry  addition  :  and,  what  was 
the  worst  of  all,  even  my  prose  found  little  favor  in  his  eyes  ; 
for,  after  m}'  old  fashion,  I  used  alwa3^s  to  lay,  as  the  founda- 
tion, a  little  romance,  which  I  loved  to  work  out  in  the  epis- 
tolary form.  The  subjects  were  impassioned,  the  style  went 
beyond  ordinary  prose,  and  the  contents  probably  did  not 
display  any  very  deep  knoAvledge  of  mankind  in  the  author ; 
and  so  I  stood  in  very  little  favor  with  our  professor,  al- 
though he  carefull}^  looked  over  my  labors  as  well  as  those 
of  the  others,  corrected  them  with  red  ink,  and  here  and 
there  added  a  moral  remark.  Many  leaves  of  this  kind, 
whicli  I  kept  for  a  long  time  with  satisfaction,  have  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  course  of  years,  at  last  disappeared  from 
among  my  papers. 

If  eldeily  persons  wish  to  play  the  pedagogue  properly, 
they  should  neither  prohibit  nor  render  disagreeable  to  a 
young  man  any  thing  which  gives  him  pleasure,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  some- 
thing else  to  put  in  its  place,  or  can  contrive  a  substitute. 
Everybody  protested  against  my  tastes  and  inclinations ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  they  commended  to  me  lay 
either  so  far  from  me  that  I  could  not  perceive  its  excellen- 
cies, or  stood  so  near  me  tliat  I  thought  it  not  a  whit  better 
than  wiiat  they  inveighed  against.  I  thus  became  thor- 
oughly perplexed  on  the  subject,  and  promised  myself  the 
best  results  from  a  lecture  of  Ernesti's  on  "  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore."  I  learned  something,  indeed,  from  this  lecture,  but 
was  not  euligiitened  on  the  subject  which  particularly  con- 
cerned me.  What  I  demanded  was  a  standard  of  opinion, 
and  thought  1  perceived  that  nobody  possessed  it;  for  no 
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on«»  npjrocMl  witli  aiintluT,  even  wlirn  lln-y  l»roii<4lit  forwaiil 
exainpU'S  :  and  wlitTii  wen;  wi'  to  jjct  a  HC-ltlrd  ju(l;;iiunl, 
when  tlicy  niaimj^ed  to  reckon  up  nt^uinst  ii  man  like  Wk- 
land  so  many  faults  in  liis  amiaMc  writinj^s,  which  so  com- 
ph'tcly  captivatt'il  us  youniTcr  folks? 

Amid  tliis  manifold  distraction,  this  dismcmhcrmcnt  of  my 
existence  and  my  studies,  it  ha|»pene<l  that  I  took  my  din- 
ners at  Ilofrath  I.udwij^'s.  He  was  a  medi<*al  man,  a  l)otan- 
ist ;  and  his  company,  with  the  exception  of  Morns,  consi>t»d 
of  physicians  just  commencing;  or  near  the  completion  of  their 
«tudies.  Now,  durinj;  these  hours.  I  heard  no  other  convt-r- 
sation  than  alK)ut  miMlicine  or  natural  history,  and  my  imagi- 
nation was  drawn  over  into  quite  a  new  field.  I  heard  the 
names  of  Ilaller,  LinnaMis,  Huffon,  mentioned  with  irnat 
respect  :  and,  even  if  disputes  ofti'n  arose  aI»out  mi-^lakes 
into  which  it  was  Haid  they  had  fallen,  all  agreed  in  the  end 
to  honor  the  acknowlr«l«^ed  al»und:ince  of  their  nu-rits.  The 
Hul>ji*i-t.s  wen-  entertainin;;  and  important,  and  enchained  my 
ntt(|ntion.  Hy  decrees  1  became  familiar  with  many  names 
and  a  copious  t»'i-minolo«;y,  which  I  «grasped  more  williniily 
as  I  was  afraid  to  write  down  a  rhynu',  however  sjMmta- 
neotisly  it  presented  itself,  or  to  read  a  |)oeni,  f«)r  I  was 
fearful  that  it  mi'„dit  please  me  at  the  time,  and  that  perhaps 
immcdiali'ly  afterward^,  like  x)  iniieh  el>r.  I  slmuld  lie  ftMcid 
to  pronounce  it  had. 

This  um*ertainty  of  taste  and  jud^nuut  dis.pjieted  m  • 
more  and  ujore  every  day,  so  that  at  last  I  fell  into  despair. 
I  had  hrou«^ht  with  nu»  those  of  my  youthful  lalnn-s  whi»h  I 
thou^^ht  the  best,  partly  because  I  hoped  to  ^et  .Ht)me  credit 
by  them,  partly  that  1  mi^^ht  be  able  to  t*'st  my  pnn^n'ss  with 
j^reater  certainty  ;  but  I  found  tnyself  in  the  miserable  situa- 
tion in  which  om»  is  placed  when  a  coiuplete  chan;:^e  of  mind 
in  HMpiired,  —  a  reimuciation  of  all  that  one  has  hitherto  Inved 
and  found  ^ood.  However,  after  some  time  and  many 
Htru'jjijles,  I  eon<*eived  ho  ^reat  a  contempt  for  my  laUirs, 
bej^im  an«l  emled.  that  one  day  I  burnt  up  p<H'try  and  pnwe. 
plans,  sketches,  and  pr»»jects.  all  to};ether  on  the  kit<'hen 
iiearth,  and  threw  our  ^mkI  old  landlady  into  no  Mmall  fright 
and  anxiety  by  the  smoke  which  tilled  the  whole  house. 
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SEVENTH   BOOK. 

Aroit  the  condition  of  German  literature  of  those  times 
so  nuioh  has  been  written,  and  so  exhaustively,  that  every 
cue  who  takes  any  interest  in  it  can  be  completely  informed ; 
in  reo;ard  to  it  critics  agree  now  pretty  well ;  and  what  at 
present  I  intend  to  say  piecemeal  and  disconnectedly  con- 
cerning it,  relates  not  so  much  to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
constituted  in  itself,  as  to  its  relation  to  me.  I  will  there- 
fore first  speak  of  those  things  by  which  the  public  is  partic- 
uhirlv  excited  ;  of  those  two  hereditary  foes  of  all  comfort- 
able life,  and  of  all  cheerful,  self-sufficient,  living  poetry,  — 
I  mean,  satire  and  criticism. 

In  quiet  times  every  one  wants  to  live  after  his  own  fash- 
ion :  the  citizen  will  carry  on  his  trade  or  his  business,  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  afterwards ;  thus  will  the  author,  too, 
willingly  compose  something,  publish  his  labors,  and,  since  he 
thinks  "he  has  done  something  good  and  useful,  hope  for 
praise,  if  not  reward.  In  this  tranquillity  the  citizen  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  satirist,  the  author  by  the  critic  ;  and  peaceful 
society  is  thus  put  into  a  disagreeable  agitation. 

The  literary  epoch  in  which  I  was  born  was  developed  out 
of  the  preceding  one  by  opposition.  Germany,  so  long 
inundated  by  foreigners,  interpenetrated  by  other  nations, 
directed  to  foreign  languages  in  learned  and  diplomatic  trans- 
actions, could  not  possibly  cultivate  her  own.  Together  with 
so  many  new  ideas,  innumerable  foreign  words  were  obtruded 
necessarily  and  unnecessarily  upon  her  ;  and,  even  for  objects 
already  known,  people  were  induced  to  make  use  of  foreign 
expressions  and  turns  of  speech.  The  German,  having  ran 
wild  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  in  an  unhappy  tumultuary 
state,  went  to  school  with  the  French  to  learn  manners,  and 
with  the  Romans  in  order  to  express  his  thoughts  with  pro- 
priety. But  this  was  to  be  done  in  the  mother-tongue,  when 
the  literal  application  of  those  idioms,  and  their  half-Ger- 
manization,  made  both  the  social  and  business  style  ridicu- 
lous. Besides  this,  they  adopted  without  moderation  the 
similes  of  the  southern  languages,  and  employed  them  most 
extravagantly.  In  the  same  way  they  transferred  the  stately 
deportment  of  the  prince-like  citizens  of  Rome  to  the  learned 
German  small-town  officers,  and  were  at  home  nowhere,  least 
of  all  with  themselves. 

But  as  in  this  epoch  works  of  genius  had  already  appeared, 
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the  German  sense  of  freedom  nnd  joy  also  b<^nn  to  stir  it- 
self. This,  areomi)anie<l  l»y  a  genuine  earnestnesA,  insistecl 
that  iMfU  mIiouM  \vrit<*  puifly  ami  iiatnrally,  u    '  '  •  r- 

mixtiiiv  u(  forri;4n  words,  and  as  cominoii   ii.     .    _  .^e 

dielaU"(l.  liy  these  praiseworthy  endea vol's,  however,  the 
doors  and  ^ati's  wrrr  thrown  ojH-n  to  an  e\t<'nd»'d  national 
insipidity,  nay,  —  the  ilike  was  ihi;i  tiirou^h  hy  whicli  the  ;;r»'at 
delude  was  sliortly  to  msl»  in.  Mt'anwhile,  a  stiflF  |K'daiitry 
Ion«;  stood  its  «xronnd  in  all  the  four  faculties,  until  at  hust, 
much  later,  it  Mi'd  for  refuse  from  one  of  them  to  anotht>r. 

Men  of  parts,  ehildren  of  nature  lookin«;  freely  alniut 
them,  had  theri'fore  two  objects  on  which  they  «'ould  exen-ise 
themselves,  a^^ainst  which  they  could  lalN>r,  and,  as  the 
matt4'r  was  of  no  great  imiM)rtanee,  give  a  vent  to  their 
IM'tulanee  :  these  were,  —  a  language  clisfiLjured  l»y  foreign 
words,  forms,  and  turns  of  sjH*ech  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
worthli'ssness  nf  such  writings  as  had  been  careful  to  keep 
themselves  free  from  those  faults  on  the  other;  though  it 
occurred  to  nol>ody,  that,  whih«  they  were  liattling  against 
one  evil,  the  other  was  called  on  for  assistance. 

Liskow,  a  daring  young  man,  fii"st  venture«!  to  attack  h^' 
name  a  .shallow,  silly  writer,  whose  awkwanl  «lemeanor  mxyn 
gave  him  an  oppoilunity  to  proceed  slill  more  severely.  He 
then  went  farther,  aii<l  constantly  aimed  his  seoni  at  paiiie- 
ul.ir  persons  an«l  ol)je<'ls,  whom  he  dcspivird  and  souLiht  to 
render  despicable,  —  nay,  even  perse<*uted  them  with  |»:is.sion- 
ttte  hatred.  IJut  his  career  was  short ;  for  he  s<K)n  dictl,  and 
was  gradually  forgoit«'n  as  a  restless,  irregidar  youth.  The 
talent  and  character  shown  in  what  he  ilid,  alth«>ugh  he  had 
accomplished  little,  may  have  seemed  valuable  to  his  country- 
men :  for  the  ( Jermans  have  always  shown  a  pe(*uliar  pious 
kimlliness  to  lali'Ut.s  of  gcnxl  promist«,  when  pivmaturely  cut 
olT.  Sulllce  it  to  «ay,  that  Liskow  was  very  stM>n  pnii.se<l 
and  re(*omnu>nded  to  us  as  an  excellent  satirist,  who  could 
have  attained  a  rank  even  a)H>ve  the  universally  beloved  Ka- 
Iwner.  Here,  indeed,  wi*  saw  oui^selves  no  U'tter  off  than 
befoH'  ;  for  we  could  tlisitiver  nothing  in  his  wrilings.-exci'pl 
that  he  had  found  the  silly,  silly,  which  seemed  to  us  tpiite  a 
matter  of  ««ourse. 

HalH>ner,  well  educated,  gniwn  up  under  good  scholastic 
instruction,  of  a  clu'crful,  and  by  no  means  passionate  or 
nuilici«)us,  dis|M)sition,  took  up  geneml  satire,  llis  een>urc  of 
the  Ro-CHlletl  vices  and  follies  springs  from  liie  clear  views  of 
n  quiet  common  sense,  and  from  a  iLxeil  moral  o>nct'ption 
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of  what  the  world  ought  to  be.  His  denunciation  of  faults 
and  failings  is  harmless  and  cheerful ;  and,  in  order  to  excuse 
even  the  slight  boldness  of  his  writings,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  improving  of  fools  by  ridicule  is  no  fruitless  undertaking. 

Rabener's  personal  character  will  not  easily  appear  again. 
As  an  able,  punctual  man  of  business,  he  does  his  duty,  and 
thus  gains  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-townsmen  and  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors  ;  along  with  which,  he  gives  him- 
self up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  contempt  for  all  that 
immediately  surrounds  him.  Pedantic  literati^  vain  young- 
sters, every  sort  of  narrowness  and  conceit,  he  banters  rather 
than  satirizes ;  and  even  his  banter  expresses  no  contempt. 
Just  in  the  same  way  does  he  jest  about  his  own  condition, 
his  misfortune,  his  life,  and  his  death. 

There  is  little  of  the  aesthetic  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
writer  treats  his  subjects.  In  external  forms  he  is  indeed 
varied  enough,  but  throughout  he  makes  too  much  use  of 
direct  irony  ;  namely,  in  praising  the  blameworthy  and  blam- 
ing the  praiseworthy,  whereas  this  figure  of  speech  should  be 
used  but  extremely  seldom ;  for,  in  the  long  run,  it  becomes 
annoying  to  clear-sighted  men,  perplexes  the  weak,  while 
indeed  it  pleases  the  great  middle  class,  who,  without  any 
special  expense  of  mind,  can  fancy  themselves  more  know- 
ing than  others.  But  whatever  he  brings  before  us,  and 
however  he  does  it,  alike  bears  witness  to  his  rectitude, 
cheerfulness,  and  equanimity ;  so  that  we  always  feel  pre- 
possessed in  his  favor.  The  unbounded  applause  of  his  own 
times  was  a  consequence  of  such  moral  excellencies. 

That  people  looked  for  originals  to  his  general  descriptions 
and  found  them,  was  natural ;  that  individuals  complained 
of  him,  followed  from  the  above  ;  his  lengthy  apologies  that 
his  satire  is  not  personal,  prove  the  spite  it  provoked.  Some 
of  his  letters  crown  him  at  once  as  a  man  and  an  author. 
The  confidential  epistle  in  which  he  describes  the  siege  of 
Dresden,  and  how  he  loses  his  house,  his  effects,  his  writ- 
ings, and  his  wigs,  without  having  his  equanimity  in  the 
least  shaken  or  his  cheerfulness  clouded,  is  highly  valuable  ; 
although  his  contemporaries  and  fellow-citizens  could  not 
forgive  him  his  happy  turn  of  mind.  The  letter  where  he 
speaks  of  the  decay  of  his  strength  and  of  his  approaching 
death  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  respect ;  and  Ra- 
bener  deserves  to  be  honored  as  a  saint  by  all  cheerful,  intel- 
ligent men,  who  cheerfully  resign  themselves  to  earthly 
events. 
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I  t4>:ir  iiiystlf  away  from  him  nluctantly,  y<l  1  uouM  mak'- 
this  niaaik  :  hi.s  satiru  ivft'is  llimu^hout  to  Üw  mi«l«llf  <la^^  ; 
ho  1l*1h  uh  see  heru  and  tlicixr  that  lie  is  also  well  2u-(|iiaiiiU-(l 
witli  Ihr  hi^'hrr  ranks,  hut  <hM*s  not  lioM  it  ailvisahle  to  coim« 
ill  contucl  Willi  thfiii.  It  may  b>o  said,  that  \iv  Uim  hud  no 
Hiur(rt'8.sc)i\  that  no  one  ha.s  Ix'cn  found  who  could  coiibider 
himself  ctjual  or  vwu  similar  t<»  iiim. 

Now  for  criticism  I  and  tirst  of  all  for  the  theoretic  at>- 
tcmpts.  It  18  not  p)iM}jj  too  far  when  wu  say  that  the  ideal 
had,  at  that  time,  cscape<l  out  of  the  world  into  relij^ion  ;  it 
scarcely  even  made  its  appeaiimce  in  nM>ral  philos4)phy  :  of  a 
hi<r|iest  principle  of  art  no  one  had  a  notion.  They  put 
(iottsehefl's  •*  Critical  Art  of  IVxtry  "  into  our  hands;  it 
was  useful  an<l  instructive  enouirh,  for  it  j^ave  us  a  liisti)hcal 
information  of  all  the  kinds  of  p<H'try,  as  well  as  of  rhythm 
an<l  its  ditTcrent  movements  :  the  iH»ctic  genius  was  prcsujv 
pose(l  !  Hut,  U'sitles  that,  the  \hh'1  wiis  to  have  ac(|uin'ments 
an«!  I'Veij  learnini;  :  he  sliouhl  |K)sse>s  t:iste,  and  every  tliuii^ 
else  of  that  kind.  They  directe<l  us  at  hust  t4)  Horace'»  **  Art 
of  I'oetry  :  "  we  fjazed  at  sini^lc  «»olden  maxims  of  this  in- 
valuahle  work,  hut  did  not  know  in  the  least  what  to  do  with 
it  as  a  whole,  or  how  we  should  use  it. 

The  Swiss  stepped  forth  as  (lottsehed's  atila-j«  n.-ts  :  tliey 
must  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  som<thiii;4  diiun-nt,  to 
accomplish  something  Ix'tter;  ftccoi*din«:ly  we  lieanl  that 
they  were,  in  fact,  superior.  Hreitinu'cr's  '•Critical  Art  of 
I'oetry  "  was  taken  in  hand.  Here  we  n-acheil  a  wider  lieUI, 
Imt,  pro|K»rly  H|H'akin};,  only  a  great4'r  lahyrinth,  which  was 
so  much  the  more  tiresome,  as  an  ahle  man,  in  wlu»m  we  had 
coMlideuce,  wa.s  driving  us  aUiut  in  it.  Let  a  hrief  cv  i.  w 
justify  these  words. 

For  iMM'lry  in  itself  Ihey  had  U'en  ahle  to  find  no  funda- 
mental axiom  :  it  was  too  hpiritual  and  Unt  volatile.  I'amt- 
ing,  an  art  which  one  could  hold  fast  with  oiu>'h  eyes,  and 
follow  st4'p  by  step  with  the  external  .H«'n.ses,  si'cmiil  nn»rc 
fivorahle  for  su(*h  an  end:  the  I'Jiglish  and  French  had 
alreaily  theorized  alnuit  plastic  art  ;  and,  hy  a  comparison 
drawn  from  this,  it  was  thought  that  p<H'tr\'  might  Ik' 
grounded.  The  former  present««!  images  to  the  eye,  the 
latter  to  the  imagination  :  p<H'ti«'al  images,  tlien*fore,  \%ei(- 
the  tir8t  thing  which  was  tak(>n  into  considenition.  iVople 
hegan  with  comparisons,  descriptions  followed,  and  only  that 
was  expres.s««l  which  had  always  been  apparent  to  tbe  exter- 
nal senses. 
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Images,  then  !  But  where  should  these  images  be  got  ex- 
cept from  nature  ?  The  painter  professedly  imitated  nature  : 
-why  not  the  poet  also?  But  nature,  as  she  lies  before  us, 
cannot  be  imitated  :  she  contains  so  much  that  is  insignifi- 
cant and  worthless,  that  one  must  make  a  selection  ;  but 
what  determines  the  choice  ?  One  must  select  that  which  is 
important :  but  what  is  important? 

To  answer  this  question,  the  Swiss  may  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  consider ;  for  they  came  to  a  notion,  which  is  indeed 
singular,  but  clever,  and  even  comical,  inasmuch  as  they  say, 
the  new  is  always  the  most  important :  and  after  they  have 
considered  this  for  a  while,  they  discover  that  the  marvellous 
is  always  newer  than  every  thing  else. 

The}'  had  now  pretty  well  collected  their  poetical  requisi- 
tions ;  but  they  had  still  to  consider  that  the  marvellous 
might  also  be  empt\',  and  without  relation  to  man.  But  this 
relation,  demanded  as  uecessar}',  must  be  a  moral  one,  from 
which  the  improvement  of  mankind  should  manifestly  follow  ; 
and  thus  a  poem  had  reached  its  utmost  aim  w^hen,  with 
ever}'  thing  else  accomplished,  it  was  useful  besides.  They 
now  wished  to  test  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  according  to 
all  these  requisites :  those  which  imitated  nature,  besides 
being  marvellous,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  moral  aim  and 
use,  were  to  rank  as  the  first  and  highest.  And,  after  much 
deHl)eration,  this  great  pre-eminence  was  at  last  ascribed, 
with  tlie  highest  degree  of  conviction,  to  ^Esop's  fables  ! 

Strange  as  such  a  deduction  may  now  appear,  it  had  the 
most  decided  influence  on  the  best  minds.  That  Geliert  and 
subsequently  Lichtwer  devoted  themselves  to  this  depart- 
ment, that  even  Lessing  attempted  to  labor  in  it,  that  so 
many  others  turned  their  talents  towards  it,  speaks  for  the 
confidence  which  this  species  of  poetry  had  gained.  Theory 
and  practice  alwa3's  act  upon  each  other :  one  can  see  from 
tlieir  works  what  is  the  men's  opinion,  and,  from  their 
opinions,  predict  what  they  will  do. 

Yet  we  must  not  dismiss  our  Swiss  theory  without  doing 
it  justice.  Bodmer,  with  all  the  pains  he  took,  remained 
theoretically  and  practically  a  child  all  his  life.  Breitinger 
was  an  able,  learned,  sagacious  man,  whom,  when  he  looked 
riglitly  about  him,  the  essentials  of  a  poem  did  not  all  escape, 
—  nay,  it  can  be  shown  that  he  may  have  dimly  felt  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  system.  Kemarka])le,  for  instance,  is  his 
query,  ''  Whether  a  certain  descriptive  poem  by  König,  on 
the  '  Review-camp  of  Augustus  the  Second,'  is  properly  a 
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IK)Cin?"  and  Iho  niiHwcr  to  it  «lisplay«  ^(hm]  sc»n«M?.  lint  it 
may  serve  for  hin  coiiipleto  justilication  that  lie,  .starting  from 
a  false  |H>int,  on  a  circle  ahiKist  run  out  already«  ntill  Htnick 
ii|H>ii  the  main  pnnciple,  and  at  the  end  of  his  lM><»k  tinds 
liim'self  (*omiH'IIe4l  ti>  recommend  as  additions,  so  to  speuk. 
tlu?  representation  of  manners,  charu<'t4*r,  passions,  —  in 
bliort,  the  whole  inner  man  ;  to  which,  indeed,  |>oetry  pre- 
eminently In-lon^s. 

ll  may  well  Ih-  inni<^ined  into  what  |)cr]>lexity  young  minds 
felt  tluinselves  thrown  by  such  dislocated  maxims,  hnlf- 
umlerstood  laws,  and  shivered-up  dogmas.  We  adhere  to 
examples,  and  then',  too,  were  no  heller  off  :  foreigners  a8 
well  as  the  ancients  stood  too  far  from  us  ;  and  from  the  best 
native  iKH'ts  always  iK'e|H'd  out  a  decided  individuality,  to 
the  go<Ml  points  of  which  we  could  not  lay  claim,  and  into 
the  faults  of  which  we  could  not  but  Ik?  afraid  of  falling. 
I'or  him  who  ftlt  any  thing  pro<luctive  in  himself  it  was  a 
des|>crate  condition. 

When  one  considers  closely  what  was  wanting  in  the  (ler- 
man  poetry,  it  was  a  material,  and  that,  t<w>,  a  national  one: 
there  was  ncM'r  a  lack  of  talent.  Here  we  make  mention 
only  of  (iiinther.  who  may  be  called  a  |KH't  in  the  full  8en.Hc 
of  the  wonl.  A  decided  talent,  endowed  with  sensiiousness, 
imagination,  memory,  the  gifts  of  conception  and  represen- 
tation, productive  in  the  highest  «legree,  ready  at  rhythm« 
ingeni<ais,  witty,  and  of  varied  inft)rmation  U'sides,  —  he 
poss4'sse<l,  in  short,  all  the  re<piisites  for  creating,  by  means 
of  poetry,  a  second  life  within  life,  even  within  conunon  real 
life.  We  admire  the  great  fatility  with  whi<h,  in  his  «»eca- 
sional  poenis,  he  elevat<'S  all  circuiuhtances  by  the  f»'elings, 
and  embellishes  them  with  suitable  s^'uttments,  images,  anil 
historical  and  fabulous  trailitions.  Their  roughnesti  and 
wildness  belong  to  his  time,  his  mt>de  of  life,  and  esiH'cially 
t4)  his  character,  or,  if  om*  would  have  it  so.  his  want  of  ti.veil 
character.  II(>  did  not  know  how  to  curb  himself;  and  so 
his  life,  like  his  |MH'lrv.  na-lte»!  away  from  hiu). 

Hy  his  vacillating  conduct.  ( tunther  had  trilled  away  the 
g(HHl  fortune  of  being  appointe«!  at  the  court  of  Angustua 
the  Second,  where,  in  addition  to  «'xery  other  s|H>cies  of  (»sten- 
lalion,  they  were  als»»  hniking  about  ft»r  a  ctuni-|MH't.  who 
GouM  give  elevation  and  gnieo  to  their  fentivities,  niul  im- 
niortali/e  a  transitory  |M>mp.  Von  K<»niLj  w.as  inore  man- 
nerly and  more  fortunate:  he  tilled  this  |)Oüt  ^wtlt  dignity 
und  applau.se. 
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In  nil  BOVGreign  states  the  material  for  poetry  comes  down- 
wards from  above;  and ''The  lie  view-camp  at  Mühlberg  " 
(''Das  Lustlager  bei  Mühlberg")  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
worthy  object,  provincial,  if  not  national,  which  presented 
itself  lo  a  poet.  Two  kings  saluting  one  another  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  host,  their  whole  courts  and  military  state 
around  them,  well-appointed  troops,  a  mock-fight,  fetes  of 
all  kinds,  —  this  is  business  enough  for  the  outward  sense, 
and  overflowing  material  for  delineating  and  descriptive 
poetry. 

This  subject  had,  indeed,  the  internal  defect,  that  it  was 
only  pomp  and  show,  from  which  no  real  action  could  result. 
None  except  the  very  first  distinguished  themselves  ;  and, 
even  if  they  had  done  so,  the  poet  could  not  render  any  one 
conspicuous  lest  he  should  offend  the  others.  He  had  to  con- 
sult the  "Court  and  State  Calendar;"  and  the  delineation 
of  the  persons  therefore  went  oif  pretty  dryly, — nay,  even 
his  contemporaries  very  strongly  reproached  him  with  having 
described  the  horses  better  than  the  men.  But  should  not 
this  redound  to  his  credit,  that  he  showed  his  art  just  where 
an  object  for  it  presented  itself?  The  main  difficulty,  too, 
seems  soon  to  have  manifested  itself  to  him,  —  since  the  poem 
never  advanced  beyond  the  first  canto. 

Amidst  such  studies  and  reflections,  an  unexpected  event 
surprised  me,  and  frustrated  my  laudable  design  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  our  new  literature  from  the  beginning. 
My  countryman,  John  George  Schlosser,  after  spending  his 
academical  years  with  industry  and  exertion,  had  repaired 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  the  customary  profession  of 
an  advocate  ;  but  his  mind,  aspiring  and  seeking  after  the 
universal,  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  this  situation  for  many 
reasons.  He  accepted,  without  hesitation,  an  office  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Duke  Ludwig  of  Wurtemberg,  who  re- 
sided in  Treptow ;  for  the  prince  was  named  among  those 
great  men  who,  in  a  noble  and  independent  manner,  purposed 
to  enlighten  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  world,  and 
to  unite  for  higher  aims.  It  was  this  Prince  Ludwig  who,  to 
ask  advice  about  the  education  of  his  children,  had  written 
U)  Rousseau,  whose  well-known  answer  began  with  the  sus- 
picious-looking phrase,  "  yS'i  f  avals  le  malheur  d'etre  ne 
prince.'* 

Not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  prince,  but  also  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  Schlosser  was  now  willingly  to  assist 
iu  word  and  deed,  if  not  to  superintend  them.     This  noble 
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yoiir.rr  man,  who  hurhorcd  the  l)cstiint4'ntions  and  Ktrovo  to 
utluin  ji  prrfi'ct  purity  of  moralH,  would  have  oawily  kopt 
men  from  liim  by  ft  certain  dry  auHterity,  if  hi.s  fine  and  rare 
literary  cultivation,  his  knowlrd'^e  at  lanjruajje»,  and  hi.s 
facility  at  e.\prcs»in^  himself  l»y  writin*;,  l>oth  in  verse  and 
prose,  had  not  attracted  every  one,  an<l  made  living  with 
him  more  aj^rej-ahle.  It  had  been  annr)unced  to  me  that  ho 
would  pass  throu;^h  Leipzig,  and  1  exiM-ctrd  him  with  long- 
in«^,  lie  came  and  put  up  at  a  little  inn  or  wine-house  that 
Htoo<l  in  the  liriild  (Marsh),  and  the  host  of  which  wa.s 
namrd  Schonkopf.  This  man  had  a  Frankfort  woman  for 
his  wif»' ;  and  although  he  entertained  few  persons  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  could  lo<lirt'  no  guests  in  his  littlr  house;, 
yet  at  fair-timr  hr  was  visited  l»y  many  Frankforlers,  who 
used  to  eat,  and.  in  ea»c  of  need,  even  take  quarter»,  there 
also.  Thither  I  hast^'iu'd  to  find  SchlosMer,  whrn  he  had 
sent  \a)  inform  tue  of  his  arrival.  I  scardy  remembered 
having  Been  him  Iwfore,  and  fouiul  a  young,  well-fonned 
man,  with  a  round,  comprrsscjl  fa<*e.  without  the  features 
h)sing  tluir  sharpness  on  that  account.  The  f()rm  of  his 
rountled  forehead,  between  black  eyebrows  and  hM-ks,  indi- 
cated earnestnrss,  sternness,  and  pi^rhaps  obstinarv.  He 
was,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  oppi)sitv  of  myst-lf  ;  and  this 
very  thing  doubtless  laid  the  foundation  of  our  lasting  friend- 
nhip.  I  had  thr  greatest  respi'et  for  his  talents,  the  more  ho 
as  I  very  well  saw,  that,  in  thi-  certainty  with  whifh  he  acted 
and  pro«luced.  he  wjus  complcti'ly  my  supr:ior.  The  respect 
aixl  the  confidence  which  I  showed  him  conlirnuMl  his  alTec- 
lion,  and  increased  thf  indulgence  he  was  compellcil  to  have 
for  my  lively,  im|H'tuous,  and  ever-excital»lr  disposition,  in 
Huch  contnu^t  with  his  own.  He  studied  the  Knglish  writeix 
diligently  :  Pope,  if  not  his  moihl,  was  his  aim  ;  and,  in 
opposition  to  that  author's  "  Kssay  on  .Man,"  he  had  writ- 
tiMi  a  iMH'm  in  like  form  and  meiuiure,  which  wum  to  give  the 
Christian  rrligion  the  triumph  over  the  deism  of  t!i  '  .r 
work.      I*'rom    the   great    st«»re   of    pa|H'i>i   whi«h    hi  d 

with  him,  he  showed  me  (MH'tical  and  pros4>  eom|M>sitions  in 
nil  languages,  whieh,  as  they  ehallenged  me  to  imitation, 
once  more  gave  me  infinite  disipiietude.  Yet  I  ct>ntiived  to 
Kct  over  it  immediately  by  activity.  I  wn>to  (tonnnn, 
Freneh,  Kni;lish,  and  It.nlian  |HM'm.s.  addressed  to  him.  the 
Hul)jeet matter  of  \>  hi(  h  I  t<M»k  from  o.ir  couvei'Hations,  which 
were  always  important  and  iustnictive. 

ScidosMer  did  not  wish   to  leave   IxMpxig  without  hnvln}( 
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seen  face  to  face  the  mei>  who  had  a  name.  I  willmgly  took 
him  to  those  I  knew  :  with  those  whom  I  had  not  yet  visited, 
I  in  this  way  l)ecame  honorabty  acqnainted ;  since  he  was 
received  witli  distinction  as  a  well-informed  man  of  educa- 
tion, of  already  established  character,  and  well  knew  how 
to  pay  for  the  outlay  of  conversation.  I  cannot  pass  over 
our  visit  we  paid  to  Gottsched,  as  it  exemplifies  the  charac- 
ter and  manners  of  that  man.  He  lived  very  respectably  in 
the  first  story  of  the  Golden  Bear,  where  the  elder  Breitkopf, 
on  account  of  the  great  advantage  which  Gottsched' s  writ- 
ings, translations,  and  other  aids  had  brought  to  the  trade, 
had  promised  him  a  lodging  for  life. 

We  were  announced.  The  servant  led  us  into  a  large 
chamber,  saying  his  master  would  come  immediately.  Now, 
whether  we  misunderstood  a  gesture  which  he  made,  I  can- 
not say  :  it  is  enough,  we  thought  he  directed  us  into  an 
adjoining  room.  We  entered,  to  witness  a  singular  scene : 
for,  on  the  instant,  Gottsched,  that  tall,  broad,  gigantic  man, 
came  in  at  the  opposite  door  in  a  morning-gown  of  green 
damask  lined  with  red  taffeta ;  but  his  monstrous  head  was 
bald  and  uncovered.  This,  however,  was  to  be  immediately 
provided  for :  the  servant  rushed  in  at  a  side-door  with  a 
great  full-bottomed  wig  in  his  hand  (the  curls  came  down  to 
the  elbows),  and  handed  the  head-ornament  to  his  master 
witli  gestures  of  terror.  Gottsched,  without  manifesting  the 
least  vexation,  raised  the  wig  from  the  servant's  arm  with 
his  left  hand,  and,  while  he  very  dexterously  swung  it  up 
on  his  head,  gave  the  poor  fellow  such  a  box  on  the  ear  with 
his  right  paw,  that  the  latter,  as  often  happens  in  a  comedy, 
went  spinning  out  at  the  door ;  whereupon  the  respectable 
old  grandfather  invited  us  quite  gravely  to  be  seated,  and 
kept  up  a  pretty  long  discourse  with  good  grace. 

As  long  as  Schlosser  remained  in  Leipzig,  I  dined  daily 
with  him,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  very  pleasant  set  of 
boarders.  Some  Livonians,  and  the  son  of  Hermann  (chief 
court-preacher  in  Dresden),  afterwards  burgomaster  in  Leip- 
zig, and  their  tutor,  Ilofrath  Pfeil,  author  of  the  "  Count 
von  P.,"  a  continuation  of  Gellert's  "  Swedish  Countess  ;  " 
Zacharia,  a  brother  of  the  poet ;  and  Krebel,  editor  of  geo- 
graphical and  genealogical  manuals,  —  all  these  were  polite, 
cheerful,  and  friendly  men.  Zachariä  was  the  most  quiet; 
Pfeil,  an  elegant  man,  who  had  something  almost  diplomatic 
al)Out  him,  y(;t  without  affectation,  and  with  great  good  humor  ; 
Krebel,  a  genuine  Falstaff,  tall,  corpulent,  fair,  with   prom- 
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incnt,  merry  eyes,  as  bright  as  the  sky,  always  happy  an«l  in 
good  HpiritH.  These  persons  all  treated  me  in  the  most  liamU 
soine  niamuT,  partly  on  Srhli)ss«'r's  aeeonnt  —  partly,  Unt,  on 
aecownt  of  Miy  own  fnink  ^<hhI  lunnor  and  oMi^in;^  di»|K>- 
sition  ;  and  it  needed  no  great  persuasion  to  make  mc  par- 
t;ike  of  their  tahle  in  future.  In  fact,  I  reinaiiu'd  with  them 
after  SehloMser's  departure,  de.HeK«<l  Ludwi;^'s  tai»le,  and 
found  myself  so  mueh  the  In^tter  off  in  this  society,  which 
was  limited  to  a  eertaln  numher,  as  I  was  ver}'  well  pleased 
with  the  daughter  <jf  the  family,  a  very  neat,  pretty  ;;irl,  and 
had  opportunities  to  exchange  friendly  glanees  willi  her,  —  a 
comfort  whieh  I  had  neitiier  sout^ht  nor  found  hy  aeei<lent 
since  tin*  mi.S(*han(-e  with  ( iret<-hen.  I  spent  the  dinner-hours 
with  my  friends  cheerfully  and  prolitahly.  Krelnl,  indeed, 
lovetl  me,  and  eontinuecl  to  tease  me  and  stinmlate  m(>  in 
iiKxleration  :  Pfeil»  on  tin*  contrary,  showed  his  earnest  alTec- 
tion  for  me  by  trying  to  guide  and  settle  my  judgment  U|>on 
many  points. 

During  this  intercours»',  I  perceived  through  conversation, 
through  I'xamples,  and  through  my  own  retleetions,  that  tho 
first  step  in  delivering  ourselves  from  the  wishy-washy, 
long-winde<l,  empty  epoch,  could  he  taken  only  l»y  <lermitc- 
ness,  precision,  and  brevity.  In  the  style  whi<'h  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  one  could  not  distinguish  the  commonplace  from 
what  was  better;  since  all  were  brought  down  to  a  level  with 
each  other.  Autlhirs  hail  alreatly  tried  to  escape  from  this 
wide-spread  disease,  with  more  or  less  success,  llaller  and 
Haniier  were  incline<l  to  compre^sion  by  nature:  I^'ssing  and 
Wirlaud  were  led  to  it  by  n-lleclion.  'riie  former  be<*an»e  by 
degrees  (|uite  epigranunatical  in  his  {MXMns,  terse  in  '*  Minna,** 
laconic  in  "  Kmilia  (Jalotti,"  —  it  was  nnt  till  afterwards  that 
he  returned  t4»  that  serene  imivftr  which  iK'comes  him  so  well 
in  '•  Nathan."  Wieland,  who  had  In^en  otrcasionally  prolix 
in  "  .Vgathon,"  '*  Don  Sylvio,"  and  tin'  *'('«>mic  'rales,"  Ih«- 
coiiies  condensed  and  precise  to  a  womlerful  degree,  as  well 

exceedingly  graceful  in  **  Mnsarion  "  and  **  Idris."  KU»|»- 
sl<M'k,  in  the  tirst  cant<»s  of  "The  Messiah,"  is  not  without 
ditTuseness :  in  his  "(Kh's"  and  t>tlu'r  minor  ihhmus  he 
appears  compressed,  as  also  in  his  tragediis.  By  his  emu- 
lation of  the  ancients,  especiallv  Tacitus,  he  S4H'S  himself 
constiintly  forcetl  into  narrow«r  limits,  by  which  he  at  last 
lK*comes  obscure  and  unpalatabh».  (ierstenUMg,  a  line  but 
cx*cenlric  tjdent,  also  distinguishes  himself:  his  merit  i« 
appreciated,  but  on  the  wh«>le  he  gives  liltJi«  pleasure.     ( Jleim. 
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diffuse  and  easy  by  nature,  is  scarcely  once  concise  in  his 
Avar-songs.  Ramler  is  properly  more  a  crjtic  than  a  poet. 
He  begins  to  collect  what  the  Germans  have  accomplished  in 
lyric  poetry.  He  now  finds,  that  scarcely  one  poem  fully 
satisfies  him  :  he  must  leave  out,  arrange,  and  alter,  that  the 
thinizs  may  have  some  shape  or  other.  By  this  means  he 
makes  liiinself  almost  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  poets 
and  amateurs  ;  since  every  one,  properly  speaking,  recognizes 
himself  only  in  his  defects :  and  the  public  interests  itself 
sooner  for  a  faulty  individuahty  than  for  that  which  is  pro- 
duced or  amended  according  to  a  universal  law  of  taste. 
Rhythm  lay  yet  in  the  cradle,  and  no  one  knew  of  a  method 
to  shorten  its  childhood.  Poetical  prose  came  into  the 
ascendant.  Gessner  and  Klopstock  excited  many  imitators  : 
others,  again,  still  demanded  an  intelligible  metre,  and  trans- 
lated this  prose  into  rhythm.  But  even  these  gave  nobody 
satisfaction,  for  they  were  obliged  to  omit  and  add  ;  and  the 
prose  original  alwa3^s  passed  for  the  better  of  the  two.  But 
the  more,  with  all  this,  conciseness  is  aimed  at,  the  more 
does  a  judgment  become  possible  ;  since  that  which  is  im- 
portant, being  more  closely  compressed,  allows  a  certain 
comparison  at  last.  It  happened,  also,  at  the  same  time, 
that  many  kinds  of  truly  poetical  forms  arose ;  for,  as  they 
tried  to  represent  only  what  was  necessary  in  the  objects 
they  wished  to  imitate,  they  were  forced  to  do  justice  to 
every  one  of  these :  and  in  this  manner,  though  no  one  did 
it  consciously,  the  modes  of  representation  multiplied  them- 
selves, among  which,  indeed,  were  some  which  were  really 
caricatures,  while  many  an  attempt  proved  unsuccessful. 

Without  question,  Wieland  possessed  the  finest  natural 
gifts  of  all.  He  had  early  cultivated  himself  thoroughly  in 
those  ideal  regions  where  youth  so  readily  lingers  ;  but  when, 
by  what  is  called  experience,  by  the  events  of  the  world,  and 
women,  these  were  rendered  distasteful  to  him,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  actual,  and  pleased  himself  and 
otiiers  with  the  contest  of  the  two  worlds,  where,  in  light 
skirmisliing  between  jest  and  earnest,  his  talent  displayed 
itself  most  beautifuUy.  How  many  of  his  brilliant  produc- 
tions fall  into  the  time  of  my  academic  years  !  "  Musarion  " 
had  the  most  effect  upon  me  ;  and  I  can  yet  remember  the 
place  and  the  very  spot  where  I  got  sight  of  the  first  proof- 
Bheet,  which  Oeser  gave  me.  Here  it  was  that  I  believed  I 
saw  antiquity  again  livnig  and  fresli.  Every  thing  that  is 
l)iaslic  in  Wicland's  genius  here  showed  itself  in  its  highest 
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|»rrf('"ti<)n  ;  find  when  that  riiariiris-Timon,  (v)fjflcmn<Ml  to  fto 
iiiiliappy  insipidity,  tinally  rccfincilcs  liiinsclf  U*  his  niintmui 
and  to  tht'  \vr>rld,  onr  can  wrll,  witli  him,  livo  thlou^ll  tht« 
inisuuthropical  <*|MM*h.  For  the  n*Ht,  we  n*adily  cnni-tiU'd  to 
thrsr  works  a  «'litM'rfnl  aversion  from  thos»«  fxalt4-<l  H«Miti- 
mrnls,  which,  l)y  n^awon  of  their  easy  misapplication  to  life, 
are  often  open  to  the  snspicion  i>f  dreaminess.  W'v  pardone<l 
the  author  for  ])rosecntin<x  with  ridicnh*  what  we  iield  as  Irno 
and  reverend,  tli<»  more  readily  i\n  he  tlu-rehy  gave  us  U} 
understan«!  that  it  caused  him  continual  trouble. 

How  miserably  criticism  then  n'ceivcil  such  lal>ors  may  Ixi 
seen  from  the  lirst  volumes  of  "The  Inivei-sal  (irrman  Li- 
brai-y."  Of  ''  The  Comic  Tales  "  there  is  lK)nora))Ie  mention, 
liiit  there  is  no  trac«'  of  any  insij^ht  into  the  chara<*t«'r  of  the 
kind  of  |»o«'try.  The  reviewer,  like  eveiy  one  at  tJu4t  time, 
liad  fonned  hi»  tawtc  by  examples.  He  never  takes  it  into 
(•on.NJdcratiofj,  that,  in  a  jtid«4njent  <»f  such  par<Mlisti<*al  works, 
(fwv  nuist  lirst  <jf  all  have  before  (UU''s  eyes  the  ori;jinai 
noble,  l>eautiful  object,  in  order  to  see  wln'ther  the  pan^lijit 
lias  really  jjottcn  from  it  a  weak  and  ("omical  si«le.  whether 
he  has  boirowed  any  thin»^  from  it,  or,  under  tJie  ap|N>arance 
of  such  an  imitation,  hiw  perhaps  given  lis  an  exc<»llent  inven- 
tion of  his  own.  Of  all  this  thcic  is  not  a  notion,  but  the 
poems  are  praised  and  blaujcd  by  pa.-.i*ages.  The  reviewer, 
as  hi'  hims(df  c«)nfess<*s,  has  marked  so  nnich  that  pleased 
him,  that  he  cannot  (pH)te  it  all  in  print.  When  they  even 
meet  the  highl5'  meritorious  translation  of  Shakspeare  with 
the  exclam.'ition,  *'  Hy  right.s,  a  man  like  Shakspeare  siiould 
not  have  been  Iranslati'd  at  all  !  "  it  will  be  understixMl, 
without  further  remark,  how  inlinitely  "The  rnivers.'il  (mt- 
inan  Library  "  was  b«'hinddiand  in  maltei>i  of  t4U4to,  an<l  that 
\oung  |MM>ple,  animate<l  by  true  feeling,  had  to  look  about 
them  for  other  guiding  stai>». 

The  material  which,  in  this  manner,  nnm«  or  le««  «letor- 
mincd  the  form,  the  (Germans  sought  everywhen*.  They  had 
hantlK'd  few  n:iti«»n:d  subji'cts,  or  none  at  all.  Si'hiegel'h 
'*  Heruuinn  "  only  showi'd  the  way.  The  idyllie  temleney 
extended  itsidf  without  end.  The  want  of  di.stinetive  ehar- 
aet«'r  with  ( icnsner,  with  all  his  great  graix'fulness  and  chihl- 
like  heartiness,  nnule  every  one  thmk  tiiat  he  et)uld  i\o  si»me- 
thing  of  the  same  kind,  .lust  in  the  nanie  manner,  out  of 
tlie  more  generally  Innnan,  sonic  snatch  thom*  |KM>ms  which 
-liould  have  |H>rt rayed  a  foreign  nationality,  as,  for  instuntv, 
the    Jewish    pa^sloral    (kkmus,  tli«>se  on   the    patriaivhs   alto* 
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octher,  and  whatever  else  related  to  the  Old  Testament.  Bod- 
iner's  ''  Noachide  "  was  a  perfect  symbol  of  the  watery  deluge 
that  swelled  high  around  the  German  Parnassus,  and  which 
abated  but  slowly.  The  leading-strings  of  Anacreon  like- 
wise allowed  innumerable  mediocre  genuises  to  reel  about  at 
large.  The  precision  of  Horace  compelle'd  the  Germans, 
thouizh  but  slowly,  to  conform  to  him.  Comic  heroic  poems, 
mostly  after  the  model  of  Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  did 
not  serve  to  bring  in  a  better  time. 

I  must  here  mention  a  delusion,  which  operated  as  seriously 
as  it  must  be  ridiculous  when  one  examines  it  more  closely. 
The  Germans  had  now  sufhcient  historical  knowledge  of  all 
the  kinds  of  poetry  in  wdiich  the  different  nations  had  distin- 
guished themselves.  This  pigeon-hole  work,  which,  properly 
speaking,  totally  destroys  the  inner  conception  of  poetry, 
had  been  already  prett}'  completely  hammered  together  by 
Gottsched  in  his  "  Critical  Art  of  Potery  ;  "  and  it  had  been 
shown  at  the  same  time  that  German  poets,  too,  had  already 
known  how  to  fill  up  all  the  rubrics  with  excellent  works. 
And  thus  it  ever  went  on.  Each  year  the  collection  was 
more  considerable,  but  every  j^ear  one  work  pushed  anothey 
out  of  the  place  in  which  it  had  hitherto  shone.  We  now 
possessed,  if  not  Homers,  yet  Virgils  and  Miltons  ;  if  not  a 
Pindar,  yet  a  Horace ;  of  Theocrituses  there  was  no  lack : 
and  thus  the}'  weighed  themselves  b}^  comparisons  from  with- 
out ;  whilst  the  mass  of  poetical  works  always  increased,  so 
that  at  last  there  could  be  a  comparison  from  within. 

NoW'  though  matters  of  taste  stood  on  a  very  uncertain 
footing,  there  could  be  no  dispute  but  that,  within  the  Prot- 
estant part  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  what  is  gen- 
erally called  common  sense  began  to  stir  briskly  at  that 
epoch.  The  scholastic  philosophy  —  which  always  has  the 
merit  of  propounding  according  to  received  axioms,  in  a 
favorite  order,  and  under  fixed  rubrics,  every  thing  about 
wliich  man  can  at  all  inquire  —  had,  by  the  frequent  dark- 
ness and  apparent  uselessness  of  its  subject-matter,  by  its 
unseasonal)le  application  of  a  method  in  itself  respectable, 
and  y)y  its  too  great  extension  over  so  many  subjects,  made 
itself  foreign  to  the  mass,  unpalatal)le,  and  at  last  super- 
fhious.  Many  a  one  became  convinced  that  nature  had 
endowed  him  with  as  great  a  portion  of  good  and  straight- 
forward sense  as,  perchance,  he  required  to  form  such  a  clear 
notion  of  objects  tJiat  he  could  manage  them  and  turn  them 
to  his  own   profit,  and  that  of  others,   without  laboriously 
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tronlilinij  himHclf  al»out  tlic  most  iiuivrr«<:il  jnolilrrns,  ainl 
iiiqiiii  iii;4  liow  llu«  iiio^t  n'iin)t4'  liiiiij^s  wliid»  iUt  not  parti«*- 
iiluiiy  uHVct  us  may  lianj^  logetlicr.  Men  made  tin*  trial, 
<>|M*iH'«|  Uu'ir  «•yes,  hMikr«!  Htraijilit  IkToh*  tliriii.  olorrvaiit, 
iiMltisliioiiH,  active»,  and  brlicvi'd,  tiiat,  wln-n  one  jiid^rs  and 
act«  correctly  in  one's  own  circle,  one  may  well  prt'^siime  to 
H|M'ak  of  otlnT  tliiii'/s  also,  wliicli  lie  at  a  •^n'at«'r  distan<'e. 

in  accordance  willi  sncli  a  notion,  every  one  was  now  en- 
tilled,  not  only  to  pliiloHopliize,  bnt  also  by  decrees  to  con- 
sidcr  himself  a  pliilnsnplu'r.  Pliiiosopliy,  therefore,  was 
moje  or  less  sound,  and  i)ractised  common  sense,  which 
venturi>d  to  enter  u|>on  the  universal,  nnd  to  decide  ui>on 
inner  and  outer  experiences.  A  clear-sighted  a<'Ut«'ness  and 
:iu  especial  moderation,  while  the  middle  path  and  fairness 
to  all  opiniijus  was  held  to  l>c  rijzht,  prcn-ured  respect  and 
conlidence  for  wrilinj^s  ami  oral  statements  of  the  sort  ;  and 
thus  at  last  philosophei*s  were  found  in  all  the  faculties, — 
nay,  in  all  <lasses  and  tra«les. 

In  this  way  the  theolo«xians  could  not  help  inclinin£r  to 
what  is  called  natural  ri'li"^ion  ;  ami,  when  tiie  discussion  was 
how  far  the  li^ht  of  nature  may  suilice  to  advan<*(>  us  in  the 
knowledj^e  of  G(mI  and  the  improvin«;  an<l  ennohliii);^  of  our- 
selves, they  commonly  ventured  to  decide  in  its  favor  without 
nmch  sciuple.  Accordini^  to  the  same  principle  of  nuMlera- 
tion,  tlu'V  then  granted  e<pnd  rij^hU  to  all  |M>sitive  religions, 
l»y  which  they  all  lu'came  alike  indilTerent  and  uncertain. 
I'or  l!i«'  rest,  they  let  every  thing  staiicl  ;  and  siiu-e  tlie  Hihle 
is  so  full  of  matU>r,  that,  more  than  any  other  lKM>k,  it  oflfers 
material  for  n^tlection  and  opportunity  for  medit;ition  on 
human  atTairs,  it  «'ould  still,  as  hefore,  he  always  lai<l  a>^  the 
foundation  of  nil  sermons  and  other  religious  treatises. 

Ihit  over  this  work,  as  well  as  over  the  whole  ImmIv  of  pr»>- 
f.-ine  writers,  was  impending  a  singular  fate,  which,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  was  not  to  Im!  averted.  Hitherto  it  had  Imumi 
received  as  a  matter  of  implicit  faith,  that  this  iMNik  of  iMNiks 
was  composed  in  one  spirit  ;  tiiat  il  was  even  inspired,  and, 
as  it  were,  dictated  l»y  the  Divine  Spirit.  Yet  f«>r  a  h)ng 
time  already  the  discrepancies  of  the  tlilTerent  parts  of  it 
had  heen  now  cavilled  at,  now  a|>olo«;i/(>d  for,  hy  helievers 
and  unhelievers.  Kn^lish.  French,  and  (iermans  had  atta(*ked 
the  Hihle  with  more  or  less  violentv.  acuteness,  audacity,  nnd 
wantonness  ;  and  just  as  ofttMi  had  it  been  taken  under  the 
protection  of  »'arnest,  sound-thinking  men  «»f  each  natii>n. 
As   for  u^yself,    I    loved    and    valued    it  ;    for    nlnuwt    lo  ii 
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alone  did  I  owe  my  moral  culture  :  and  the  events,  the  doc- 
trines, the  symbols,  the  similes,  had  all  impressed  themselves 
deeply  upon  me,  and  had  intiuenced  me  in  one  way  or  an- 
other^ These  unjust,  scoMing,  and  perverting  attacks,  there- 
fore, disgusted  me  ;  but  people  had  already  gone  so  f^r  as 
very  willingly  to  admit,  partly  as  a  main  ground  for  the 
defence  of  many  passages,  that  God  had  accommodated  him- 
self to  the  modes  of  thought  and  power  of  comprehension 
in  men  ;  that  even  those  moved  by  the  Spirit  had  not  on  that 
account  been  able  to  renounce  their  character,  their  individ- 
uality, and  that  Amos,  a  cow-herd,  did  not  use  the  language 
of  Isaiah,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  prince. 

Out  of  such  views  and  convictions,  especially  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  knowledge  of  languages,  was  very  natu- 
rally developed  that  kind  of  stud}^  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  examine  more  accurately  the  Oriental  localities,  national- 
ities, natural  products,  and  phenomena,  and  in  this  manner 
to  make  present  to  one's  self  that  ancient  time.  Michaelis 
employed  the  whole  strength  of  his  talents  and  his  knowl- 
edge on  this  side.  Descriptions  of  travels  became  a  power- 
ful help  in  explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  later  travel- 
lers, furnished  with  numerous  questions,  were  made,  by  the 
answers  to  them,  to  bear  witness  for  the  prophets  and 
apostles. 

But  whilst  they  were  on  all*feides  busied  to  bring  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  a  natural  intuition,  and  to  render  peculiar 
modes  of  thought  and  representation  in  them  more  univer- 
salh'  comprehensible,  that  by  this  historico-critical  aspect 
many  an  objection  might  be  removed,  many  offensive  things 
effaced,  and  many  a  shallow  scoffing  be  made  ineffective, 
there  appeared  in  some  men  just  the  opposite  disposition, 
since  these  chose  the  darkest,  most  mysterious,  writings  as 
the  subject  of  their  meditations,  and  wished,  if  not  to  eluci- 
date them,  yet  to  confirm  them  through  internal  evidence,  by 
means  of  conjectures,  calculations,  and  other  ingenious  and 
strange  combinations,  and,  so  far  as  they  contained  proph- 
ecies, to  prove  them  by  the  results,  and  thus  to  justify  a 
faitli  in  what  was  next  to  be  expected. 

The  veniM-able  Rengel  had  procured  a  decided  reception  for 
his  labojs  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  from  the  fact  that 
lie  was  known  as  an  intelligent,  upright.  God-fearing,  blame- 
less man.  Deep  minds  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  past  as 
well  as  in  the  future.  The  ordinary  movements  of  the  world 
can  be  of  no   importance  to  them,  if  they  do  not,  in  the 
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course  of  ni^cH  up   to  the   prcHcnt,  n'vcn*  prop'  whidi 

liHvr  IxTii  n-vrnlrd,  liiid   in    tlu*   imiiUMliaU',  us  \s  in  llir 

most  niiiotc'  futurity,  predictions  Htill  vlmIcmI.  Ilfrict»  ari.s«'?* 
:i  coniicition  tli;it  is  w:intir»tj  in  liistnry,  wliid»  smns  to  ^ive 
us  only  HU  accidrntal  wuviTin«^  harkwanis  and  f«»rwards  in  a 
iM'cesHarily  limited  circle.  Doi'tor  CruHius  wn-s  one  of  thu»e 
whom  tlu*  pro|»lM'tic  part  of  S<Tiptuir  suited  innn»  than  any 
olIuT,  since  it  hriugs  into  action  the  two  most  op|M)site  (piali- 
tii'H  of  human  nature,  the  affections,  and  the  acuteness  of 
the  intellect.  Many  youn<^  men  had  devoted  themselves  to 
this  doctrine,  and  alrea<ly  forujed  a  re.spectal)le  ImmIv,  which 
attracte«!  the  more  attention,  as  F^nesti  with  his  friend« 
threatened,  not  to  illuminat«*,  hut  completely  to  disperse,  the 
obscurity  in  which  these  deli;jht«'d.  Hence  arose  contro- 
versies, hatred,  persecution,  and  much  that  was  unpleasant. 
I  attached  myself  to  the  lucid  party,  and  soujjht  to  appro- 
priate to  myself  their  priiu'iples  and  a«lvanta«^es  ;  althouirh  I 
venturi'il  to  f«)relMMle,  that  hy  this  extremely  praisi-worlhy, 
intelli«4ent  method  of  interpretation,  the  poetic  contents  of 
the  writin;;s  must  at  last  he  lost  alon;^  with  the  prophetical. 

lint  those  who  devoted  tlu*mselves  to  (ieruian  literature 
and  the  belles-lettreH  were  more  nearly  concerne«!  with  the 
efforts  «>f  such  men.  who,  as  Jerusalem,  Zollikofer,  ami 
Spaldin;^,  trifd.  l»y  means  of  a  gixnl  and  pure  style  in  thi'ir 
sermons  and  treatises,  to  fjain,  even  amonjir  pei*sons  of  a  c«»r- 
tain  de«^nM«  of  sense  and  taste,  applause  ami  attachment  for 
religion,  and  for  llu'  moral  philosophy  which  is  .so  closely 
related  to  it.  A  pleJisin<j  manner  of  writing  hejjan  to  Ihj 
iieci'ssary  everywhere  ;  and  since  such  a  manner  must,  alK)ve 
all,  ln'  comprelu'nsihle,  so  did  writers  arisi«,  on  many  sides, 
who  undertook  to  write  al)out  their  studies  and  their  profes- 
sions clearly,  |H'i-spicuously,  an«l  impri'.ssively,  and  as  well 
for  the  adepts  as  f«>r  the  midtitude. 

After  the  example  of  Tissot,  a  foreij^ner,  the  pliysicinntt 
also  now  he«;an  to  lahor  zealously  for  the  i^eneral  (Miltivati«)n. 
Malier,  I'n/er,  Zimmerman,  had  a  very  i;reat  inllnence  ;  and 
whatever  may  Ih»  sai<l  aj^ainst  tlu-m  in  detail,  es|H*eially  the 
last,  they  produced  a  very  i^'cat  etTect  in  their  lime.  And 
mention  shouhl  l>e  made  of  this  in  history,  hut  particularly 
in  hioi5raphy  ;  for  a  man  remains  n(  conse(inence,  nt»l  so  far 
us  he  leaves  somethiuLr  lM>hind  him,  but  »o  fur  us  he  add  and 
enjoys,  and  rouses  othei-s  to  :icli«)n  and  enjoyment. 

The  jurists,  accusttimeil  from  their  youth  upwanl  to  an 
.abstruse  style,   which,   in   all   le^ul   )miH*n),  frum  the  |>etty 
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court  of  the  Immediate  Knioht  up  to  the  Imperial  Diet  at 
Katisbou,  was  still  maintained  in  all  its  (juaintness,  could  not 
easily  elevate  themselves  to  a  certain  freedom,  the  less  so  as 
the  subjects  of  which  they  had  to  treat  were  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  external  form,  and  consequently  also  with 
the  style.  But  the  younger  Von  Moser  had  already  shown 
himself  an  independent  and  original  writer ;  and  Putter,  by 
the  clearness  of  his  delivery,  had  also  brought  clearness  into 
his  subject,  and  the  style  in  which  he  was  to  treat  it.  All 
that  proceeded  from  his  school  was  distinguished  by  this. 
And  even  the  philosophers,  in  order  to  be  popular,  now  found 
themselves  compelled  to  write  clearly  and  intelligibly.  Men- 
delssohn and  Garve  appeared,  and  excited  universal  interest 
and  admiration. 

AVith  the  cultivation  of  the  German  language  and  style  in 
every  department,  the  capacity  for  forming  a  judgment  also 
increased,  and  we  admire  the  reviews  then  published  of  works 
upon  religious  and  moral,  as  well  as  medical,  subjects  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  we  remark  that  the  judgments  of  poems, 
and  of  whatever  else  may  relate  to  the  belles-lettres^  will  be 
found,  if  not  pitiful,  at  least  very  feeble.  This  holds  good 
of  the  "Literary  Epistles"  ("Literaturbriefen"),  and  of 
"  The  Universal  German  Library,"  as  well  as  of  "The  Library 
of  the  Belles- Lettres,"  notable  instances  of  which  could  easily 
be  produced. 

No  matter  in  how  motley  a  manner  all  this  might  be  con- 
fused, still,  for  every  one  who  contemplated  producing  any 
thing  from  himself,  —  who  would  not  merely  take  the  words 
and  phrases  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  predecessors,  —  there  was 
nothing  further  left  but,  early  and  late,  to  look  about  him  for 
some  subject-matter  which  he  might  determine  to  use.  Here, 
too,  we  were  much  led  astray.  People  were  constantly  re- 
peating a  saying  of  Kleist,  which  we  had  to  hear  often  enough. 
He  had  sportively,  ingeniously,  and  truly  replied  to  those 
who  took  him  to  task  on  account  of  his  frequent,  lonely  walks, 
"  that  he  was  not  idle  at  such  times,  — he  was  going  to  the 
image-hunt."  This  simile  was  very  suitable  for  a  nobleman 
and  soldi(;r,  who  by  it  placed  himself  in  contrast  with  the  men 
of  his  rank,  who  did  not  neglect  going  out,  with  their  guns 
on  their  shoulders,  hare-hunting  and  partridge-shooting,  as 
often  as  an  oi)portunity  presented  itself.  Hence  we  find  in 
Kleist's  poems  many  such  individual  images,  happily  seized, 
althou'^h  not  always  hap]jily  elaborated,  which,  in  a  kindly 
uicinner,  remind   us  of    nature.     But  now  they  also  recom- 
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mcMHlrd  iH,  quit«;  seriously,  to  po  out  ofi  tin»  imn<;r-luint. 
wliidi  did  iiol  at  lust  Icavi»  us  wholly  without  fruit  ;  ultiioui;h 
Aprl's  ^iinlrn,  the  kilcluMj-^rjinlriis,  tho  Rosenthal,  (iolin. 
IJusrhwitz,  and  Konnrwitz,  would  Ik»  the  (Mldi-st  ijround  U9 
ftcat  up  p<H'ti(':il  ^:i?nr  in.  And  y«'t  I  wiis  ofl«'n  indu(*«-d  l»v 
that  luotivti  to  contrive  that  my  walk  should  Ik*  .solitary  ;  and 
btM'uust'  many  objects  nrither  beautiful  nor  sublime  met  the 
eye  of  tlu-  beholder,  and,  in  the  truly  splendid  Rosenthal, 
the  «jnats,  in  the  l)est  wa.son  of  the  year,  allowe<l  uo  tender 
Ihotii^Uts  to  arise,  so  did  I.  by  unwearied,  pernrvj-riu'^  endeav<»r, 
become  extremely  attentive  to  the  small  life  of  nature  ( I  wouhl 
use  this  w(^rd  after  the  analogy  of  '*  still  life")  ;  and,  since 
the  pretty  events  which  one  perceives  within  this  circle  repn*- 
scnt  but  little  in  themselves,  so  I  accustomed  myself  to  sec 
in  them  a  significance,  which  incline<l  now  towards  the  sym- 
bolical, now  towards  llie  allegorical,  side,  accordingly  aa 
intuition,  feeling,  or  reflection  had  the  pre|K>nderance.  I  will 
relate  one  incident  in  plac(>  of  many. 

1  was,  after  the  fashion  of  humanity,  in  l()ve  with  my  name, 
and,  as  young,  uneducated  pcopU*  commonly  ilo,  wrote  it 
down  everywhere.  Once  I  ha<l  can'ed  it  very  handsomely 
and  accurately  on  the  sm<M)th  bark  of  a  linden-tree  of  mo<!e- 
rate  age.  The  following  autumn,  when  my  atTection  for  .Vn- 
lu'tle  was  in  its  fullest  bloom,  1  to<»k  the  trouble  to  cut  hei*H 
above  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winti-r,  in  the  mean  time, 
lik«'  a  capricious  lover,  I  had  want4)nly  sought  many  op|M>r- 
tunities  to  tease  her  and  cau.se  her  vexation  :  in  the  spring 
1  chanced  to  visit  the  spot ;  and  the  sap.  which  was  rising 
strouLjIy  in  the  tret's,  had  welled  out  through  the  incisions 
whi«h  formed  her  nauu*,  and  which  were  not  yet  ernste«!  over, 
and  moistened  with  inncM-ent  vegetable  tears  the  alrtnidy 
hirdeuiMl  traces  of  my  own.  Thus  to  see  her  here  weeping 
over  me,  —  me,  who  had  so  often  calletl  up  hi'r  tears  by  my 
ill  conduct,  fille<i  me  with  confusion.  At  the  remembrance  of 
n>y  injustice  and  of  her  love,  even  the  tears  came  into  my 
eyes  ;  I  hastened  to  implore  pardon  of  her,  doubly  and  tadtly  : 
and  I  turned  this  incident  into  an  idyl,^  which  I  never  could 
read  to  myself  without  atTection.  or  to  oth»'rs  without  emotion. 

NVhih'  1  n«)W,  like  a  shephenl  «ui  the  I'U'isse.  was  absorU'd 
childishly  enough  in  such  tender  subjects,  an<l  always  chotu« 
only  suj'h  as  1  could  eanily  recall  into  my  U»som,  pn»vision 
from  a  greater  an«l  moiv  important  side  had  long  Ix'en  made 
lor  (MMuian  poets. 

I  Du  Lrfiuu«  ÜV«  Vvrllvbun.  lrMii«Uitw4  m  TIm  Lowr*»  C«|irtc«.  m«  p.  til. 
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The  firet  true  and  really  vital  material  of  the  higher  order 
came  into  German  poetry  through  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  deeds  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  All  national  poetry  must 
be  shallow  or  become  shallow  which  does  not  rest  on  that 
which  is  most  universally  human,  —  upon  the  events  of  nations 
and  their  shepherds,  when  both  stand  for  one  man.  Kings 
are  to  be  represented  in  war  and  danger,  where,  by  that  very 
means,  they  appear  as  the  first,  because  they  determine  and 
share  the  fate  of  the  very  least,  and  thus  become  much  more 
interesting  than  the  gods  themselves,  who,  when  they  have 
once  determined  the  fates,  withdraw  from  all  participation  in 
them.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  every  nation,  if  it  would 
be  worth  any  thing  at  all,  must  possess  an  epopee,  to  which 
tlie  precise  form  of  the  epic  poem  is  not  necessary. 

The  war-songs  started  by  Gleim  maintain  so  high  a  rank 
among  German  poems,  because  they  arose  with  and  in  the 
achievements  which  are  their  subject ;  and  because,  moreover, 
their  felicitous  form,  just  as  if  a  fellow-combatant  had  pro- 
duced them  in  the  loftiest  moments,  makes  us  feel  the  most 
complete  effectiveness. 

Ramler  sings  the  deeds  of  his  king  in  a  different  and  most 
noble  manner.  All  his  poems  are  full  of  matter,  and  occup}' 
us  with  great,  heart-elevating  objects,  and  thus  already  main- 
tain an  indestructible  value. 

For  the  internal  matter  of  the  subject  treated  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  art.  It  will  not,  indeed,  be  denied  that 
genius,  that  thoroughly  cultivated  artistical. talent,  can  make 
every  thing  out  of  every  thing  by  its  method  of  treatment,  and 
can  subdue  the  most  refractory  material.  But,  when  closely 
examined,  the  result  is  rather  a  trick  of  art  than  a  work  of 
art,  which  should  rest  upon  a  worthy  object,  that  the  treat- 
ment of  it,  by  skill,  pains,  and  industry,  may  present  to  us 
the  dignity  of  the  subject-matter  only  the  more  happily  and 
splendidly. 

Tiie  Prussians,  and  with  them  Protestant  Germany,  ac- 
quired thus  for  their  literature  a  treasure  which  the  opposite 
party  lacked,  and  the  want  of  which  they  have  been  able  to 
supply  by  no  subsequent  endeavors.  Upon  the  great  idea 
which  the  Prussian  writers  might  well  entertain  of  their 
king,  they  first  established  themselves,  and  the  more  zealously 
as  he,  in  whose  name  they  did  it  all,  wished  once  for  all  to 
know  nothing  about  them.  Already  before  this,  through  the 
French  c-oiony,  afterwards  through  the  king's  predilection  for 
the  literature  of  tluit  nation  and  for  their  financial  institu- 
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lions,  h:i(l  i\  rnuss  of  Frcmli  civili/ntioii  comr  into  PniHKia, 
wliicli  \v:n  hij^lily  ;ulvjmt;i;^<'ouH  to  tin*  (rniiuiiiH,  sinrt?  Iiv  it 
tlic>y  were  cliullcii^cd  to  coiitnulictioii  and  reHiHtance ;  thim 
tin;  very  iiv(?i*siou  of  FrrjU'rick  from  (iiTiiiaii  won  a  foi-tiinat«* 
tliiii;(  for  tin«  tbiiii:iti<»n  of  itn  litmiry  cluuai-tiT.  Tliry  (li<l 
every  tiling  to  uttnict  tlie  kiii^'H  iitt4>ntion,  not  intUM-d  to  be 
hoiion<l,  l»iit  only  notiml,  l»y  liini ;  yet  tlicy  «li<l  it  in  (lerinan 
fxsliion,  from  an  internal  conviction  ;  tliey  rii<l  wlial  tlicy  licM 
to  i>e  ri^^lit,  and  desire<l  and  wi.sluMl  that  the  kin^  should 
rcco^ni/»'  :md  pri/»'  tliis  (Jmnan  nprij^litness.  That  «lid  not 
and  could  not  liapiH'n  ;  for  how  «'an  it  i»c  rc<|uire<l  of  a  kin^, 
who  wishes  to  live  and  enjoy  himself  intellectimlly,  that  he 
shall  lose  his  ycai*s  in  order  to  set«  what  he  thinks  harharous 
developed  and  rendired  palatahle  ttM>  late?  In  niattoi-s  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  he  mi;;ht  indeed  force  upon  himself, 
]»ut  especially  upon  his  j)ei>ple.  very  mo<lerate  substitutes 
instead  of  excellent  fi>rei}^n  waivs ;  hut  here  every  lhin;j 
comes  to  perfection  more  rapi<lly,  and  it  nee<ls  not  a  man's 
life-time  to  hrin;^  such  thin;;s  to  maturity. 

liut  I  nnist  here,  fu'st  of  all,  make  honorable  mention  of 
one  work,  the  most  {genuine  protluction  of  the  Seven  Veal's' 
War,  an<l  of  perfe<'t  North-(ierman  nationality  :  it  is  the  lli-st 
theatrical  production  caught  from  the  important  events  of  life, 
one  of  specific,  temporary  vahu*,  an<l  one  which  therefore  pn>- 
duced  an  incalculable  effe<t,  —  "Minna  von  Harnhelm." 
Ivossin«;,  who,  in  opposition  to  Klopstock  and(ileim.  was  fond 
of  caslin;^  otT  his  [»ers*>nal  «lii^nily,  because  he  was  ctmtident 
that  he  could  at  any  moment  ^riLsp  and  take  it  up  apiin,  de> 
lighted  in  a  dissipated  life  in  taverns  an<l  tlu'  world,  as  he 
always  needi'd  a  slronsi  connt<'ri>oise  to  his  p«»werfullv  lalnir- 
in^  interior  ;  and  for  this  reason,  also,  he  had  joined  the  Huit4> 
of  (Jen.  TamMit/ii-n.  One  easily  <liscovei"s  how  the  alnive- 
mentioned  piece  was  j^eneraled  betwixt  war  and  peace,  hatretl 
:ind  afTe(>tion.  It  was  this  pro<lurtion  which  happily  opcneil 
the  view  into  a  hi'^her,  more  si._'iiin«'ant.  world.  fn»m  the 
lilerarv  and  cifi/iii  wml.l  in  uhiili  p«M?ic  :iit  li:id  liillieit.i 
inoveil. 

The  int«>n>e  hulr«-d  in  >shith  the  rrn.>,>,iun>«  und  Saxons 
nUxM\  towards  ea<'h  other  ilurinj^  this  war  et»uKl  ni»t  Ik?  iv- 
movetl  by  its  termination.  The  Saxon  now  Ili-st  felt,  with 
trtie  bittt-rness,  the  wound«*  which  the  upstart  Pru^^sian  had 
inllicted  upon  him.  Politit'.al  peace  could  not  immetliat«  ly 
re-establis|i  a  |H»ac»'  b»'lw«MMi  tlnir  dispositions.  Hut  thin  wai 
to    be    bn)ui{ht  alK)Ut  svmlH)lieallv  by  the  nbovc-meutioiiod 
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drama.  The  grace  and  amiability  of  the  Saxon  ladies  con- 
quer the  worth,  the  dignity,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the 
Prussians  ;  and,  in  the  principal  as  well  as  in  the  subordinate 
characters,  a  happy  union  of  bizarre  and  contradictory  ele- 
ments is  artistically  represented. 

If  I  have  put  my  reader  in  some  perplexity  by  these  cur- 
sory and  desultory  remarks  on  German  literature,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  fliem  a  conception  of  that  chaotic  condition 
in  which  my  poor  brain  found  itself,  when,  in  the  conflict  of 
two  epochs  so  important  for  the  literary  fatherland,  So  much 
that  was  new  crowded  in  upon  me  before  I  could  come  to 
terms  with  the  old,  so  much  that  was  old  yet  made  me  feel 
its  right  over  me,  when  I  believed  I  had  already  cause  to 
venture  on  renouncing  it  altogether.  I  will  at  present  try 
to  impart,  as  well  as  possible,  the  way  I  entered  on  to  extri- 
cate myself  from  this  difficulty,  if  only  step  by  step. 

The  period  of  prolixity  into  which  my  youth  had  fallen, 
I  had  labored  through  with  genuine  industry,  in  company 
with  so  many  worthy  men.  The  numerous  quarto  volumes 
of  manuscript  which  I  left  behind  with  my  father  might  serve 
for  sufficient  witnesses  of  this;  and  what  a  mass  of  essays, 
rough  draughts,  and  half -executed  designs,  had,  more  from 
despondency  than  conviction,  gone  up  in  smoke !  Now, 
through  conversation,  through  instruction  in  general,  through 
so  many  conflicting  opinions,  but  especially  through  my 
fellow-boarder  Ilofrath  Pfeil,  I  learned  to  value  more  and 
more  the  importance  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  concise- 
ness of  the  treatment ;  without,  however,  being  able  to  make 
it  clear  to  myself  where  the  former  was  to  be  sought,  or  how 
the  latter  was  to  be  attained.  For,  what  with  the  great 
narrowness  of  my  situation  ;  what  with  the  indifference  of 
my  companions,  the  reserve  of  the  professors,  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  educated  inhabitants  ;  and  what  with  the  perfect 
insignificance  of  the  natural  objects,  —  I  was  compelled  to 
S3ek  for  every  thing  within  myself.  Whenever  I  desired  a 
true  basis  in  feeling  or  reflection  for  my  poems,  I  was  forced 
to  grasp  into  my  own  bosom  ;  whenever  I  required  for  my 
poetic  representation  an  immediate  intuition  of  an  object  or 
an  event,  I  could  not  step  outside  the  circle  which  was  fitted 
to  teach  mo,  and  inspire  me  Avith  an  interest.  In  this  view  I 
wrote  at  first  certain  little  poems,  in  the  form  of  songs  or  in 
a  freer  measure  :  they  are  founded  on  reflection,  treat  of  the 
past,  and  for  the  most  part  take  an  epigrammatic  turn. 

And  thus  began  that  tendency  from  which   I    could    not 
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d«'viat<'  my  whoU*  lif»;  thruiij^li ;  nuiiu'ly,  tlu»  t<'fnlency  to  tiini 
into  nil  iiiuij^o,  into  a.  jMn'm,  rvt-ry  tliin«^  tliat  d»'li;;!iti'<l  or 
troultltMl  nir,  or  othcnvisr  o<'<Mi|»ir»l  nir,  and  to  come  to  Koino 
certain  nndcrMtrindin«^  witli  niy.Mlf  npon  it,  that  I  nii'^lit  Ik»iIi 
rectify  n>y  conci-ptionH  of  external  tilings,  and  net  my  mind 
at  rest  alMjiit  tlimi.  TIic  farulty  <>f  doin«^  this  was  nrci-HMary 
to  no  one  moH'  than  to  mc,  for  my  natural  <lisjK)hition  whirled 
me  constantly  froin  one  extrenw  to  th«-  othi'r.  All,  thcrcfon', 
that  has  hccn  confessed  l>y  me,  consists  of  frajjmcnts  of  a 
jjreat  coiifi'ssion  ;  and  this  little  hook  is  an  attempt  which  1 
have  Vi-ntnrcd  on  to  render  it  coinph-te. 

My  early  alTcction  for  Circtchen  1  ha<l  now  transferred  to 
one  Annette  {Afnnrhen) ^  of  whom  I  can  say  nothing;  more 
liian  that  she  was  yonn;^,  hantlsoine,  spri;^iilly,  lovin;^,  and 
Ko  ajjrccahio  that  she  well  deserved  to  Im?  set  up  for  a  time  in 
the  .slnine  of  the  heart  as  a  little  saint,  that  she  mii^ht  receive 
nil  that  reverence  wliich  it  often  causes  more  |)leasure  to 
Iwstow  than  to  receive.  I  saw  her  daily  without  hindonince  ; 
hIh?  helped  to  prepare  the  meals  I  enjoyed  ;  she  l»n»UL:ht.  in 
the  evenin;4  at  least,  the  wine  I  drank  ;  and  indeed  our  seh^-t 
clul)  of  n(M)n-tlay  lM)arders  was  a  waiTanty  that  Uie  little 
house,  which  was  visit4'<l  l»y  few  quests  ex<*ept  durin«;  the 
fair,  well  meriti'd  it.s  ^(mmI  n-putation.  ()pp<»rtnnily  and 
inclination  were  foun<l  for  various  kinds  of  amusenuMit.  Hut, 
as  she  neither  could  nor  dai-e<|  •'o  nuieh  out  of  the  hous««,  the 
pastime  was  somewhat  limited.  We  san«^  the  souj^s  of  Zaeha- 
riii ;  playe«!  the  "Duke  Miihacl"  of  Kriijrer,  in  whieh  a 
knotted  handkerchief  had  to  take  the  plac«»  of  the  ni;;htin- 
jiale  ;  and  so,  for  a  while,  it  went  on  (juitc  tolerably,  lint 
since  su<li  conneetions,  the  more  inmH'cnt  they  an*.  atTord  the 
less  variety  in  the  Ion«;  run,  1  was  Heize<l  with  that  wickitl 
dist*'mper  whieh  seduces  us  to  derive  anmsement  from  the 
torment  of  a  heloved  tine,  and  to  domineer  over  a  «girl's  de- 
vot^MJness  with  wanton  anti  tyrannical  caprice.  My  ill  hum«tr 
at  the  failure  t)f  my  |M>etical  attempts,  at   th-  nut   im- 

|M)ssil>ilit\  of  enmin^  to  a  clear  under^tanduu  't   them, 

and  at  every  thinjj  else  that  inii^ht  pin<"li  me  here  and  there, 
1  thoui::ht  I  mi'^iht  vent  on  hrr,  het-auHC  she  trulv  lov«i!  me 
with  all  her  heart,  and  di<l  whatever  she  couhl  to  plea>e  me. 
Hy  unfounded  and  ahsuni  lltrt  of  jealousy,  I  destn>ye<I  our 
most  deliu'hlful  days,  Inith  for  mynilf  and  her.  She  enduied 
it  for  a  tune  witl»  inerediMe  patieiiee.  which  I  was  cruel 
euoui^h  to  tiy  to  the  utt4*nnost.  hut,  to  my  shame  and  despair, 
I  was  at  last  f»  n  »h!  to  reiimrk  that  her  heart  was  alieualitl 
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from  me,  and  that  I  might  now  have  good  ground  for  the 
madness  in  which  I  had  indulged  without  necessity  and  with- 
out cause.  There  were  also  terrible  scenes  between  us,  in 
which  I  gained  nothing  ;  and  I  then  first  felt  that  I  had  truly 
loved  her,  and  could  not  bear  to  lose  her.  My  passion  grew, 
and  assumed  all  the  forms  of  which  it  is  capable  under  such 
circumstances  ;  nay,  at  last  I  even  took  up  the  role  which 
the  girl  had  hitherto  played.  I  sought  every  thing  possible 
in  order  to  be  agreeable  to  her,  even  to  procure  her  pleasure 
by  means  of  others  ;  for  I  could  not  renounce  the  hope  of 
winning  her  again.  But  it  was  too  late !  I  had  lost  her 
really  ;  and  the  frenzy  with  which  I  revenged  my  fault  upon 
myself,  by  assaulting  in  various  frantic  ways  my  physical 
nature,  in  order  to  inflict  some  hurt  on  my  moral  nature, 
contributed  very  much  to  the  bodily  maladies  under  which  I 
lost  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  :  indeed,  I  should  per- 
chance have  been  completel}^  ruined  by  this  loss,  had  not  my 
poetic  talent  here  shown  itself  particularly  helpful  with  its 
healing  power. 

Already,  at  many  intervals  before,  I  had  clearly  enough 
perceived  my  ill  conduct.  I  really  pitied  the  poor  child, 
when  I  saw  her  so  thoroughly  wounded  by  me,  without 
necessity.  I  pictured  to  myself  so  often  and  so  circumstan- 
tially her  condition  and  my  own,  and,  as  a  contrast,  the  con- 
tented state  of  another  couple  in  our  company,  that  at  last  I 
could  not  forbear  treating  this  situation  dramatically,  as  a 
painful  and  instructive  penance.  Hence  arose  the  oldest  of 
my  extant  dramatic  labors,  the  little  piece  entitled,  "  Die 
Laune  des  Verliebten"  ("The  Lover's  Caprice"),  in  the 
simple  nature  of  which  one  may  at  the  same  time  perceive, 
the  impetus  of  a  boiling  passion. 

But,  before  this,  a  deep,  significant,  impulsive  world  had 
already  interested  me.  Through  my  adventure  with  Gretchen 
and  its  consequences,  I  had  early  looked  into  the  strange 
labyrinths  by  which  civil  society  is  undermined.  Religion, 
morals,  law,  rank,  connections,  custom,  all  rule  only  the 
surface  of  city  existence.  The  streets,  bordered  by  splendid 
houses,  are  kei)t  neat ;  and  every  one  behaves  himself  there 
properly  euough :  but,  indoors,  it  often  seems  only  so  much 
the  more  disordered ;  and  a  smooth  exterior,  like  a  thin  coat 
of  moilar,  plasters  over  man}^  a  rotten  wall  that  tumbles 
together  overnight,  and  produces  an  effect  the  more  frightful, 
as  it  comes  into  the  midst  of  a  condition  of  repose.  A  great 
many  families,  far  and  near,  I  had  seen  already,  either  over- 
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wlu'lmrd  ill  mill  or  kopt  misoralily  lian^iu^  on  tijc  brink  of 
it,  by  riH'aiis  of  barikruptcicH,  divorct's,  Hcfliiccd  (iaii^'htcra, 
immlrrs,  hoUHo-roMu'rii'.s,  poisrmiiiixs  ;  ami.  y»nm;^  jim  I  wilh, 
I  Ihul  ofU'ii,  in  Hiicli  casjs,  lent  a  hand  for  lnlp  and  prrnor- 
vation.  For  as  my  frankness  awakcnc«!  contidcnct» ;  as  mv 
Hccrccy  was  proved  ;  as  my  a<"tivity  fi'ar<'<l  no  sa<'rilice,  und 
I(>ve«l  l)cst  to  exert  itself  in  the  most  dan^erons  at!aii*s,  —  I 
had  often  enon<.di  fonnd  op|H>rtunity  to  mrdi.-it«',  to  hnsli  up. 
In  divert  tlu'  li;4htnin<^-llash,  with  every  other  nssistancc  of 
thf  kind  :  in  the  eonrse  of  which,  as  well  in  my  own  person 
as  tliroiiirh  others,  I  eoiild  n<»t  fail  to  euine  to  tiie  knowlrdjr»» 
of  many  atllietin«^  and  humiliatini;  facts.  To  relieve  myself 
1  divsiLcne«!  several  plays,  and  wrote  the  ar^jinnents  *  of  most 
of  them,  lint  since  the  intrij^nes  wen«  always  oMirjed  t4>  l>e 
painfnl,  an<l  almost  all  these  pieee.s  threatened  n  trairical  con- 
clusion, I  let  them  drop  one  aft4«r  another.  **  Di«*  Mitsrhnldi- 
^en "  (*'The  Ac<'ompliccs " )  is  the  «mly  one  that  was 
Hnishe<l,  the  chccrfnl  and  bnrle.sque  tone  of  which  niM)n  the 
;^l(M)my  family-i^roniid  appears  as  if  accompanied  bv  some- 
tiling  cansini;  anxiety  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  painfnl  in 
representation,  although  it  pleases  in  detached  passasjes. 
The  ille«j;al  deeds,  harshly  expressed,  wound  the  lestlu'tic  and 
moral  feelinj;,  and  the  piece  could  therefore  lind  no  favor  on 
the  (lerman  sUipe ;  although  the  imitations  of  it,  which 
steered  clear  of  thos»«  rocks,  were  received  with  applause. 

lioth  the  alM)ve-menlioncd  pii'ces  wire,  however,  written 
from  a  more  elevat^'d  |M)int  of  view,  without  my  having  U'en 
aware  j)f  it.  They  diriM-t  us  to  a  considerate  forU-aranee  in 
(*astiii^  moral  imputations,  and  in  Homewhat  harsh  and  coarse 
touches  sportivi'ly  express  that  most  Christian  maxim,  I^tt 
him  who  is  without  sin  nmony  you  cast  the ßrst  stouv. 

Through  this  j'arncstness,  which  cast  a  ijhMmi  over  my  first 
pieci'S,  I  ctunmitt«'«!  the  mistake  of  neglei-tin;.^  very  fav<)rable 
materials  which  lay  (piite  decidedly  in  my  nntural  dis|M>sitioii. 
In  the  nn«lst  of  these  sj-rious,  and,  for  a  young  man,  fearful, 
e\peri»'nces,  was  «levclope«!  in  nje  a  reckh'-ss  humor,  which 
feels  itself  BUptM'ior  to  the  moment,  and  not  only  fenr>t  no 
«langer,  but  rather  want<»nly  courts  it,  'I'he  reason  of  this 
lay  in  the  exubeianc»'  of  spirits  in  whiili  the  vigonnis  time 
of  life  HO  much  delight»,  and  which,  if  it  nianifestM  itnelf  in 
a  frolicsome  way,  <','inses  much  pleasure,  lH)th  at  the  moment 
ami  in  remembrance,     i'lu'se  things  are  so  usual,  tJiat,  in  the 

I  "  Kxiwitinn"  III  n  ilrnmallc  «(Mino,  |ini|M<rly  inraii*  it  »Ulrmntl  of  il»  «\.i«« 
which  Uki*  plaoo  b«<ruro  tho  acUuii  uf  iho  play  cuoimonoaa.  —  Taawii. 
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vocabulary  of  our  young  university  friends,  they  are  called 
Suites;  and,  on  account  of  the  close  similarity  of  signification, 
to  say  "play  suites^''  means  just  the  same  as  to  "play 
pranks."^ 

vSuch  humorous  acts  of  daring,  brought  on  the  theatre  with 
wit  and  sense,  are  of  the  greatest  effect.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  intrigue,  inasmuch  as  they  are  momentary,  and 
that  their  aim,  whenever  they  are  to  have  one,  must  not  be 
remote.  Beaumarchais  has  seized  their  full  value,  and  the 
effects  of  his  "Figaro"  spring  pre-eminently  from  this. 
Whereas  such  good-humored  roguish  and  half-knavish  pranks 
are  practised  with  personal  risk  for  noble  ends,  the  situations 
which  arise  from  them  are  aesthetically  and  morally  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  value  for  the  theatre  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  opera  of  "The  Water-Carrier"  treats  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest subject  which  we  have  ever  yet  seen  upon  the  stage. 

To  enliven  the  extreme  tedium  of  dail}^  life,  I  played  off 
numberless  tricks  of\the  sort,  partly  without  any  aim  at  all, 
partly  in  the  service  of  my  friends,  whom  I  liked  to  please. 
For  myself,  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  once  acted  in  this 
designedly,  nor  did  I  ever  happen  to  consider  a  feat  of  the 
kind  as  a  subject  for  art.  Had  I,  however,  seized  upon  and 
elaborated  such  materials,  which  were  so  close  at  hand,  my 
earliest  labors  would  have  been  more  cheerful  and  available. 
Some  incidents  of  this  kind  occur  indeed  later,  but  isolated 
and  without  design.  For  since  the  heart  always  lies  nearer 
to  us  than  the  head,  and  gives  us  trouble,  whereas  the  latter 
knows  how  to  set  matters  to  rights,  the  affairs  of  the  heart 
had  always  appeared  to  me  as  the  most  important.  I  was 
never  weary  of  reflecting  upon  the  transient  nature  of  attach- 
ments, the  mutability  of  human  character,  moral  sensuality, 
and  all  the  heights  and  depths,  the  combination  of  which  in 
our  nature  may  be  considered  as  the  riddle  of  human  life. 
Here,  too,  I  sought  to  get  rid  of  that  which  troubled  me,  in 
a  song,  an  epigram,  in  some  kind  of  rhyme  ;  which,  since  they 
referred  to  the  most  private  feelings  and  the  most  peculiar 
circumstances,  could  scarcely  interest  any  one  but  myself. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  external  position  had  very  much 
changed  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time.  Madame  Böhme, 
after  a  long  and  melancholy  illness,  had  at  last  died  :  she  had 
latterly  ceased  to  admit  me  to  her  presence.  Her  husband 
could  not  be  very  much  satisfied  with  me :  I  seemed  to  hiin 

'  The  rcn]  moaning  of  Ux;  pasHage  i«,  Uiat  Uie  idiom  "  Pohhcmi  reiHscm  "  is  used  also 
wilh  tlje  uDlveruily  word  "Suite,"  00  that  one  cau  «ay  '•  Sulluu  leisöen."  — Trans. 
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not  .suniciontly  iiuhmtrious,  and  too  frivolou«.  lie  especially 
took  it  very  ill  of  me,  when  it  wsm  told  him,  that  at  tliu 
lectun's  on  (icrnirin   Pnhlic   Law,   instead  of    takln  ••••r 

notes,  1  had   l»een  drawinj^  on   tiie  mar;;in  of  my  i;  -»k 

the  personages  presented  to  our  notice  in  them,  such  as  tho 
I'resldrnt  of  the  ('hanilM-r,  tlir  .ModiTators  and  AsH4'SH<>rs,  in 
btrani;e  wij^s  ;  and  hy  this  dmlhry  had  di?>tuilK'd  my  all<"n- 
tivc  nei^^hhors  and  set  them  lauj^hin;?.  After  the  loss  of  his 
wife  he  livrd  still  mori«  n-tirrd  than  hefore,  and  at  la>t  I 
Bhnnned  him  in  order  to  avoid  his  rr|)roaches.  lUil  it  was 
peenliarly  unfortunate  that  (Irllert  would  not  use  the  |)Ower 
whitii  he  niiixht  have  exercised  over  us.  Indeed,  hv  had  not 
time  to  play  the  father-confessor,  an<l  to  in<|nire  after  tho 
cliaracter  an<l  faults  of  everylKxly  :  he  therefore  took  tho 
matter  very  much  in  the  lump,  and  thouirht  to  curb  us  i>y 
means  of  the  church  forms.  K«>r  this*  rea.son  he  commonly, 
when  he  admilteil  us  to  his  presj-nce,  useil  to  hjwer  his  litllü 
head,  and,  in  his  weepin;;,  winnin«;  voice,  to  auk  us  whether 
we  w»'nt  rei^Milarly  to  church,  who  w:is  our  confessor,  and 
whellur  we  took  the  holy  conununion?  If  we  came  olY  hadly 
at  this  examination,  we  were  dismisse<l  with  lamentations: 
we  were  more  vexed  than  cdilied,  yet  could  not  help  loving 
the  man  heartily. 

On  this  occasion  I  cannot  forbear  recallinj^  Bomewhat  of 
my  earlier  youth,  in  onliT  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  i;reat 
alTairs  of  the  eeelesiastical  reli;:ion  nmst  be  carrie<l  on  with 
order  ai»d  coherence,  if  they  are  to  prove  a«  fruitful  as  is 
expected.  Tiie  lVot4'stant  service  has  t<M)  little  fulness  an<l 
consistency  to  be  able  to  hold  the  con^rej^ation  t«»;:elher; 
lu>nce  it  easily  hap|HMi8  that  memlH>rs  seceile  from  it,  and 
either  form  little  congregations  of  their  own,  or,  without 
ecdesiiistical  connection,  (|uielly  carry  on  their  citi/.en-lifo 
Hide  by  side.  Thus  f<jr  a  considerable  time  ctunplaints  wero 
made  that  ehnrch-«^oei"H  were  dimini^hin«^  fnun  year  to  year, 
and,  just  in  the  same  ratio,  tlu>  persons  who  part«K>k  of  tho 
l^)rd's  Supper.  With  respect  to  ImiIIi,  but  especially  the 
latter,  till'  «aus»«  lies  close  at  hand  ;  but  who  ilares  to  b|K*ak 
it  out?      We  will  make  the  attempt. 

In  moral  and  religious,  ils  well  as  in  physical  and  civil, 
matters,  man  does  not  like  to  do  any  tiling  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  he  nei'ds  a  setjuence  from  which  results  habit ; 
what  he  is  U)  lovi-  and  to  perform,  lu*  cannot  n*pn'sent  to 
himself  as  sine;le  or  isolated  ;  and,  if  he  it«  to  n*|H*nt  any  thin^; 
willinujly,  it   nmst  not  have  lH'ct>me  strange  to  him.      If  tlio 
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Protestant  worship  lacks  fulness  in  general,  so  let  it  be  in- 
vestigated in  detail,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Protestant 
has  too  few  sacraments, — nay,  indeed,  he  has  only  one  in 
which  he  is  himself  an  actor,  —  the  Lord's  Supper;  for  bap- 
tism he  sees  only  when  it  is  performed  on  others,  and  is  not 
greatly  edified  by  it.  The  sacraments  are  the  highest  part  of 
religion,  the  sj^mbols  to  our  senses  of  an  extraordinary  divine 
favor  and  grace.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  earthly  lips  are  to 
receive  a  divine  Being  embodied,  and  partake  of  a  heavenly 
under  the  form  of  an  earthly  nourishment.  This  import  is 
the  same  in  all  kinds  of  Christian  churches  :  whether  the 
sacrament  is  taken  with  more  or  less  submission  to  the  mys- 
terv,  with  more  or  less  accommodation  as  to  that  which  is 
inteUigible,  it  alwa3'S  remains  a  great,  holy  thing,  which  in 
reality  takes  the  place  of  the  possible  or  the  impossible,  the 
place  of  that  which  man  can  neither  attain  nor  do  without. 
But  such  a  sacrament  should  not  stand  alone :  no  Christian 
can  partake  of  it  with  the  true  303"  for  which  it  is  given,  if 
the  s}'mbolical  or  sacramental  sense  is  not  fostered  within 
him.  He  must  be  accustomed  to  regard  the  inner  religion  of 
the  heart  and  that  of  the  external  church  as  perfectl}^  one, 
as  the  great  universal  sacrament,  which  again  divides  itself 
into  so  many  others,  and  communicates  to  these  parts  its 
holiness,  indestructibleness,  and  eternity. 

Here  a  youthful  pair  join  hands,  not  for  a  passing  saluta- 
tion or  for  the  dance :  the  priest  pronounces  his  blessing 
upon  them,  and  the  bond  is  indissoluble.  It  is  not  long 
before  this  wedded  pair  bring  a  likeness  to  the  threshold  of 
the  altar :  it  is  purified  with  holy  water,  and  so  incorporated 
into  the  church,  that  it  cannot  forfeit  this  benefit  but  through 
the  most  monstrous  apostasy.  The  child  in  the  course  of 
life  goes  on  progressing  in  earthly  things  of  his  own  accord, 
in  heavenly  things  he  must  be  instructed.  Does  it  prove  on 
examination  that  this  has  been  full}^  done,  he  is  now  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church  as  an  actual  citizen,  as  a  true 
and  voluntar}'  professor,  not  without  outward  tokens  of  the 
weightiness  of  this  act.  Now,  onl}^  he  is  decidedl}^  a  Chris- 
tian, now  for  the  first  time  he  knows  his  advantages  and 
also  his  duties.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  great  deal  that  is 
strange  lias  happened  to  him  as  a  man  :  through  instruction 
and  afIli(;tion  he  has  come  to  know  how  critical  appears  the 
state  of  his  inner  self,  and  there  will  constantly  be  a  question 
of  doctrines  and  of  transgressions  ;  but  punishment  shall  no 
longer  take  place.     For  here,  in   the    infinite    confusion   in 
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whirh  ho  must  ontangl»*  himself,  iimi<l  the  ronflict  of  natural 
inu\  nfli;^i<>UH  claiinu,  an  aduiiiahlo  ('X[K'(licnt  in  ^iven  him,  in 
conlidin;^  his  (li'(>ils  and  mindcods.  his  infirmitii'S  and  douhtt», 
to  tt  vvuilhy  man*  a|)iM>int«'<l  exprc'.s.sly  for  that  pur|K>s<',  who 
knows  how  to  cahn,  to  warn,  to  «trcn^llifu  him.  to  cha-ston 
liim  lik«>wiHe  by  HymlM)li('al  punishmcntH,  aixl  at  la.st,  by  a 
complete  waxhin;;  away  of  his  i^uilt.  to  rcndrr  him  happy,  an<l 
to  j^iv»!  him  back,  pun-  and  ck-ansi'd,  thi'  labk-t  of  liis  man- 
IkmkI.  Thus  prt'pari'd.  and  purely  set  at  rest  by  srvonil  sac- 
ram<'ntal  acts,  which  on  closer  examination  branch  fortli 
a;^ain  into  minuter  sa(*ramental  trails,  he  knei-ls  down  to 
receive  the  host;  and,  that  the  mystery  of  this  high  act  may 
be  still  enhanced,  he  sees  the  ciialice  only  in  the  «listanee  : 
it  is  no  connnon  eatin;r  jind  drinkin;^  that  satisfies,  it  is  a 
iieaverdy  feast,  which  makes  him  thirst  after  heavenly  drink. 

Vet  let  not  the  youth  believe  tiiat  this  is  all  he  has  to  do: 
let  not  even  the  man  believe  it.  In  earthly  relations  we  are 
at  last  accustomed  to  (K'pend  on  ourselves  ;  and,  even  there, 
knowledj^e,  undcrstaiidin«^,  and  character  will  not  always 
siiliice  :  in  heavenly  thinj^s.  (;n  the  contrary,  we  have  never 
finished  learning.  The  higher  feeling  within  us,  which  often 
linds  itself  not  even  truly  at  home,  is,  ]»esi<les,  oppressed  by 
HO  much  from  without,  that  our  own  power  hanlly  adminis- 
t<»rs  all  that  is  necessary  for  counsel,  consolation,  and  help. 
Hut,  to  this  end,  that  remecly  is  inslituteil  ft)r  our  whole  life  ; 
and  an  intelligent,  pious  man  is  continually  waiting  to  show 
the  right  way  to  the  wanderei-s,  and  to  relieve  the  distre^seli. 

And  what  has  been  so  well  tried  thmugh  the  whole  life, 
is  now  to  show  forth  all  its  healing  |>owi'r  with  tenfohl  ac- 
tivity at  the  g;il4'  of  Death.  Acconling  to  a  trustful  cu>tonj, 
inculcate«!  fmm  youth  upwards,  the  dying  man  receives  with 
fervor  those  symlM»lic,'d,  siijnitii'ant  assuran<'es  ;  and  t!»ere, 
>\here  every  earthly  warranty  fails,  he  is  ttssuretl,  by- a  heav- 
enly one,  of  a  blessed  existi'uce  for  all  eleriiUy.  He  feeU 
])erfectly  convinced  that  neitln-r  a  hostile  element  nor  a 
malignant  spirit  can  hinder  him  from  clothing  himself  with 
a  glorified  Innly,  so  that,  in  immediate  relation  with  the  God- 
h«ad.  he  may  partake  of  tJie  iMUuidless  happiness  which  How« 
foitli  from  him. 

Then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  whole  may  Ih*  made  holy,  the 
feet  also  are  anoint^'d  and  blesseil.  They  are  to  feel,  even 
in  the  event  at'  jH)^sible  recovery,  a  repugnamv  t*»  touching 
this  earthly,  hanl,  im|HMietr:ible  soil.  A  wonderful  elasticity 
is  to  be  imparted  to  tlu'in,  by  whii'h  tliey  spurn  from  uutler 
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them  the  elod  of  earth  which  hitherto  attracted  them.  And 
so,  through  a  brilliant  cycle  of  equally  hoi}'  acts,  the  beauty 
of  which  we  have  only  brief}"  hinted  at,  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  however  far  asunder  they  may  chance  to  be,  are  joined 
in  one  continuous  circle. 

But  all  these  spiritual  wonders  spring  not,  like  other  fruits, 
from  the  natural  soil,  where  they  can  neither  be  sown  nor 
planted  nor  cherished.  We  must  supplicate  for  them  from 
another  region,  — a  thing  which  cannot  be  done  by  all  persons 
nor  at  all  times.  Here  we  meet  the  highest  of  these  sym- 
bols, derived  from  pious  tradition.  We  are  told  that  one 
man  may  be  more  favored,  blessed,  and  sanctified  from  above 
than  another.  But,  that  this  may  not  appear  as  a  natural 
gift,  this  great  boon,  bound  up  with  a  heavy  duty,  must  be 
communicated  to  others  by  one  authorized  person  to  another  ; 
and  the  greatest  good  that  a  man  can  attain,  without  his 
having  to  obtain  it  by  his  own  wrestling  or  grasping,  must 
be  preserved  and  perpetuated  on  earth  by  spiritual  inherit- 
ance. In  the  very  ordination  of  the  priest  is  comprehended 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  effectual  solemnizing  of  those 
holy  acts  by  which  the  multitude  receive  grace,  without  any 
other  activity  being  needful  on  their  part  than  that  of  faith 
and  implicit  confidence.  And  thus  the  priest  joins  the  line 
of  his  predecessors  and  successors,  in  the  circle  of  those 
anointed  with  him,  representing  the  highest  source  of  bless- 
ings, so  much  the  more  gloriously,  as  it  is  not  he,  the  priest, 
whom  we  reverence,  but  his  office  :  it  is  not  his  nod  to  which 
we  bow  the  knee,  but  the  blessing  which  he  imparts,  and 
which  seems  the  more  holy,  and  to  come  the  more  immedi- 
ately from  heaven,  because  the  earthly  instrument  cannot  at 
all  weaken  or  invalidate  it  by  its  own  sinful,  nay,  wicked, 
nature. 

How  *is  this  truly  spiritual  connection  shattered  to  pieces 
in  Protestantism,  by  part  of  the  above-mentioned  symbols 
being  declared  apocryphal,  and  only  a  few  canonical !  —  and 
how,  by  their  indifference  to  one  of  these,  will  they  prepare 
us  for  the  high  dignity  of  the  others? 

In  my  time  I  had  been  confided  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  a  good  old  infirm  clergyman,  who  had  been  confessor  of 
the  family  for  many  years.  The  "Catechism,"  a  "Para- 
phrase "  of  it,  and  the  "  Scheme  of  Salvation,"  I  had  at  my 
finger's  ends  :  I  lacked  not  one  of  the  strongly  proving  bibli- 
cal texts,  but  from  all  this  I  reaped  no  fruit ;  for,  as  they 
assured  me  that  the  honest  old  man  arranged  his  chief  ex- 
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nriiiiiation  ftfconlini;  to  an  old  .set  fonn,  I  lo«.t  all  |.I.;f-ii!o 
tiinl  iiirliiialioii  f<»r  tin»  ImsiiM-HS,  Hpi'iit  tin*  la.stwrrk  in  all 
Borts  of  diversions,  laid  in  my  hat  the  loose  leave«  l)oiTowe<l 
from  an  older  friend,  who  had  ^ottiMi  lh<-n)  fiorn  the  eleiyy- 
nian,  and  unfeelin;4ly  and  HeiiMflessly  read  alou«!  all  that  I 
should  have  known  how  to  utter  with  feeling  and  conviction. 

Ihit  I  fouixl  my  pxxl  int<Mition  and  my  a.spirations  in  this 
important  matter  still  more  paralyzed  by  a  dry,  spiritless 
routine,  when  1  was  now  to  approa<'h  the  confesMional.  I 
was  indeed  conscious  of  havin;^  many  failin^xs.  hut  no  prcat 
faults;  and  that  very  consciousness  <liminihhed  tluin,  since 
it  direeU'd  me  to  the  nioral  strenj^th  which  lay  within  me, 
and  which,  with  resolution  and  p«'rseverance,  was  at  last  to 
become  master  over  the  old  Adam.  We  were  taught  that 
we  wi're  nuieh  hettt'r  than  the  (  atholics  for  the  very  reason, 
that  we  were  not  ol>li}4e<l  to  confess  any  tiling  in  particular 
in  the  confi'ssional,  —  nay,  that  this  would  not  Ik«  at  all  proper, 
even  if  we  wished  to  do  it.  I  did  not  like  this  at  all  ;  for  I 
had  the  strangest  religious  (h)ul>tM,  which  I  would  readily 
have  had  cleare<l  up  (ui  such  an  «K-casion.  Now.  as  this  was 
not  to  he  done,  1  compose<l  a  conf»'s>iun  for  myself,  which, 
while  it  well  expressed  my  state  of  mind,  was  to  confess  to 
an  iiiteHljxent  man,  in  t^encral  ti'rnjs.  that  which  I  was  for- 
liiddcn  to  tell  him  in  detail.  \U\l  when  I  entered  the  old 
choir  of  the  !laref(M>t  Friars,  w  hen  I  approached  the  stranuTO 
latlicrd  closi'ts  in  which  the  ri'Vercn«!  ;4cntlem«-n  use«!  to  In» 
found  for  that  purpose,  >\  hen  the  sexton  <)pened  the  door  for 
me,  when  I  now  saw  myself  shut  up  in  the  narrow  plain.*  face 
to  face  witli  njy  spiritual  ^randsire,  and  he  l»jid«'  in»«  weh'oine 
w  ilh  his  weak,  nasal  voice,  all  the  lii^ht  of  my  mind  and  heart 
was  extinguished  at  once,  the  well-connetl  c4infe.s.sion-s|K*ecli 
wonhl  not  cross  my  lips:  in  my  »«mharrassment  I  o|K'n»M|  the 
)><M>k  1  had  in  my  hand,  and  reail  from  it  th«*  lirst  short  f«)rm 
1  saw,  which  was  so  freuend,  that  anylMMly  nii^ht  have 
spoken  it  with  quite  a  safe  conscien<*e.  1  receivi««!  ahsi>lu- 
tion,  and  withdrew  neither  warm  nor  cold  ;  went  the  next 
day  with  my  pannts  to  the  Tahh»  of  the  l^utl,  and,  for  a 
few  days,  behaved  myself  as  was  liecomin^  aftiT  so  holy  an 
act. 

In  the  se(|uel,  however,  there  came  over  me  timt  evil, 
whi(>h,  from  the  fact  of  our  religion  Ihmu^  fxtmplicated  by 
various  dogmas,  and  founded  on  texts  of  scripture  whi<'li 
:idmit  of  several  interpretations,  attjicks  scrupulous  men  in 
Mu  h  a  numner,  that  it  brinpt  ou  a  hyiHX'hondriacal  cnindi- 
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tion,  and  raises  this  to  its  highest  point,  to  fixed  ideas.  I 
have  known  several  men,  who,  though  tlieir  manner  of  think- 
int;:  and  living  was  perfectly  rational,  could  not  free  them- 
selves from  thinking  about  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  from  the  fear  that  they  had  committed  it.  A  similar 
trouble  threatened  me  on  the  subject  of  the  communion  ;  for 
the  text,  that  one  wdio  unworthily  partakes  of  the  sacrament 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  had,  very  early, 
already  made  a  monstrous  impression  upon  me.  Every  fear- 
ful thing  that  I  had  read  in  the  histories  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
of  the  judgments  of  God,  of  those  most  strange  ordeals,  by 
red-hot  iron,  flaming  fire,  swelling  water,  and  even  what  the 
Bible  tells  us  of  the  draught  which  agrees  well  with  the  in- 
nocent, but  puffs  up  and  bursts  the  guilty,  —  all  this  pictured 
itself  to  my  imagination,  and  formed  itself  into  the  most 
fi-ightful  combinations  ;  since  false  vows,  hypocrisy,  perjury, 
blasphemy,  all  seemed  to  weigh  down  the  unworthy  person 
at  this  most  holy  act,  which  was  so  much  the  more  horrible, 
as  no  one  could  dare  to  pronounce  himself  worthy :  and  tlie 
forgiveness  of  sins,  by  which  every  thing  was  to  be  at  last 
done  away,  was  found  limited  by  so  many  conditions,  that 
one  could  not  with  certainty  dare  appropriate  it  to  one's  self. 

This  gloomy  scruple  troubled  me  to  such  a  degree,  and 
the  expedient  which  they  would  represent  to  me  as  sufficient 
seemed  so  bald  and  feeble,  that  it  gave  the  bugbear  only  a 
more  fearful  aspect ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  reached  Leipzig, 
I  tried  to  free  myself  altogether  from  my  connection  with 
the  church.  How  oppressive,  then,  must  have  been  to  me  the 
exhortations  of  Geliert,  whom,  considering  the  generally 
laconic  style  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  repel  our  obtru- 
siveness,  I  was  unwilling  to  trouble  with  such  singular  ques- 
tions, and  the  less  so  as  in  my  more  cheerful  hours  I  was 
myself  ashamed  of  them,  and  at  last  left  completely  behind 
me  this  strange  anguish  of  conscience,  together  with  church 
and  altar. 

Geliert,  in  accordance  with  his  pious  feelings,  had  com- 
posed for  himself  a  course  of  ethics,  which  from  time  to  time 
he  publicl3^  read,  and  thus  in  an  honorable  manner  acquitted 
hims(;lf  of  his  duty  to  the  public.  Gellert's  writings  had 
already,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  foundation  of  German 
moral  culture,  and  every  one  anxiously  wished  to  see  that 
work  printed  ;  but,  as  this  was  not  to  be  done  till  after  the 
good  man's  deatli,  people  thought  themselves  very  fortunate 
to  hear  liim  deliver  it  himself  in  his  lifetime.     The  philo- 
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KDpliic.'il  aiiditoiiuin  *  was  iit  hikIi  tiriirn  crow«!»*«! :  ami  the 
hoiititifiil  Hoiil,  i\\i*  pure  will,  und  the  iiitcrcMt  of  the  iiohlc 
man  in  our  wcifarr.  Ins  cxliortations,  warnings.  an«l  «'nln'at- 
i(>s,  utti-rcil  iu  a  Honu'wliat  hollow  and  sorrowful  tone,  made 
in<l('(>(l  an  impression  for  the  moment  ;  but  this  did  not  last 
lon«^,  the  h"ss  ho  us  there  were  many  scoffers,  who  eontnvii! 
to  mak(?  us  suspieious  of  this  t«'n(h'r,  and,  Uf*  they  tliou«;rht, 
enervating,  manner.  I  rememlMT  a  Frenchman  truvellinir 
throui^h  the  town,  who  asked  what  were  tlie  maxims  and 
opinions  r)f  the  man  who  attracted  such  an  immense  (u)n- 
course.  When  we  ha<l  ^iven  him  the  necessary  infonnalion, 
lie  shook  his  head,  and  said,  smilin;^,  *'  Laissez  le  faire ^  il 
nnuH  forme  dfn  dupi's/* 

And  thus  also  did  j^(xk1  society,  which  cannot  easily  en- 
dure any  tliini^  worthy  near  it,  know  Ih>w  to  spoil,  on  occasion, 
t!ie  moral  inlluence  whi<'h  (Jellert  mii^ht  have  ha<l  upon  us. 
Now  it  was  taken  ill  of  him  that  lu'  inslructe<l  the  Danes  of 
distinction  and  wealth,  who  were  particularly  n*comnjende<l 
to  him,  heltrr  than  the  other  students,  and  had  a  marked 
solicitude  for  them  ;  now  he  was  char;^id  will»  scllishness 
an<l  nepotism  for  causin«^  a  table  iVhnte  to  Ikj  estahlished  for 
these  youni^  men  at  his  brother's  house.  This  brother,  a  tall, 
good-h)okin;^,  blunt,  unceremonious,  an«l  somewhat  coarse, 
man,  hud,  it  was  said,  been  a  fenein<;-muster ;  and,  notwith- 
st.aiidini;  tin'  too  «^reat  lenity  of  his  brother,  the  nobK' boarders 
were  often  treat»'«!  iiarshly  and  roULjhly  :  hence  the  |HM>ple 
thoui^ht  tlu'V  nmst  a}i;ain  take  the  part  of  these  youn«;  folks, 
and  piille  I  about  the  ^mmI  n'putation  of  the  excellent  Ciellerl 
to  such  a  dci^ree,  that,  in  onlcr  not  to  !»«•  mistaken  alK)ut  him, 
we  becauje  imliffi-rent  towards  him,  and  visiletl  him  no  mt>iv  ; 
yet  we  ulways  salutt-d  him  in  our  In-st  manner  when  he  e.inio 
riding  alon«;  on  his  t.nme  «^ray  horse.  This  horse  tli-  ■  '  ■  r 
hu<l  sent  him,  to  oblii^f  him  to  take  an  e\»'rcise  so  ii<  » 

for  his  health,  —  a  distinction  for  which  he  was  not  easily  to 
be  fori^iveii. 

And  thus,  by  dejjrees,  the  e|>ocli  appmaehed  when  all 
authority  was  to  vanish  from  before  me,  and  I  was  tt>  Ikm^ouio 
HUHpicious  —  nay,  to  despair,  even  —  i)f  the  greatest  and  U^st 
individuals  whom  I  had  known  or  imagined. 

Frederick  the  Se(»ond  still  sttHnl  at  the  head  of  all  tho 
distinguished  men  of  the  ««entury  in  my  thou-^hts  :  and  it 
must  therefore  have  appeared  vi-ry  .surprisini;  ti>  me,  that  I 

*  Tho  lcrtun»rooin.  Tko  wurü  U  a1«o  lucU  Id  unlvrrvliy  Uuitfuas«>  to  drsou  •  |»f»* 
IbMor't  autllonc«. 
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could  praise  him  as  little  before  the  inhabitants  of  Leipzig 
as  formerly  in  my  grandfather's  house.  They  had  felt  the 
hand  of  war  heavily,  it  is  true  ;  and  therefore  they  were  not 
to  blame  for  not  thinking  the  best  of  him  who  had  begun  and 
continued  it.  They,  therefore,  were  willing  to  let  him  pass 
as  a  distinguished,  but  by  no  means  as  a  great,  man.  "  There 
was  no  art,"  they  said,  "in  performing  something  with  great 
means ;  and,  if  one  spares  neither  lands  nor  money  nor 
blood,  one  may  well  accomplish  one's  purpose  at  last.  Frede- 
rick had  shown  himself  great  in  none  of  his  plans,  and  in 
nothing  that  he  had,  properly  speaking,  undertaken.  So  long 
as  it  depended  on  himself,  he  had  only  gone  on  making  blun- 
ders, and  what  was  extraordinary  in  him  had  only  come  to  light 
when  he  was  compelled  to  make  these  blunders  good  again.  It 
was  purely  from  this  that  he  had  obtained  his  great  reputation  ; 
since  every  man  wishes  for  himself  that  same  talent  of  making 
good,  in  a  clever  wa}",  the  blunders  which  he  frequently  com- 
mits. If  one  goes  through  the  Seven  Years'  War,  step  by  step, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  king  quite  uselessly  sacrificed  his  fine 
army,  and  that  it  was  his  own  fault  that  this  ruinous  feud 
had  been  protracted  to  so  great  a  length.  A  truly  great  man 
and  general  would  have  got  the  better  of  his  enemies  much 
sooner. ' '  In  support  of  these  opinions  they  could  cite  infinite 
details,  which  I  did  not  know  how  to  deny  ;  and  I  felt  the 
unbounded  reyerence  which  I  had  devoted  to  this  remarkable 
prince,  from  mj'  youth  upwards,  gradually  cooling  away. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Leipzig  had  now  destroyed  for  me  the 
pleasant  feeling  of  revering  a  great  man  ;  so  did  a  new  friend, 
whom  I  gained  at  the  time,  very  much  diminish  the  respect 
which  I  entertained  for  my  present  fellow-citizens.  This 
friend  was  one  of  the  strangest  fellows  in  the  world.  He  was 
named  Behrisch,  and  was  tutor  to  the  young  Count  Lindenau. 
Even  his  exterior  was  singular  enough.  Lean  and  well-built, 
far  advanced  in  the  thirties,  a  very  large  nose,  and  altogether 
marked  features  :  he  wore  from  morning  till  night  a  scratch 
which  might  well  have  been  called  a  peruke,  but  dressed  him- 
self very  neatly,  and  never  went  out  but  with  his  sword  by 
his  side,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  have  quite  a  peculiar  gift  of  killing  time,  or,  rather, 
who  know  how  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  in  order 
to  pass  time  away.  Every  thing  he  did  had  to  be  done  with 
slowness,  and  with  a  certain  deportment  which  might  have  been 
f-alhrd  affect(!d  if  liehrisch  had  not  even  by  nature  had  some- 
thing affected  in  his  manner.     He  resembled  an  old  French- 
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man,  and  also  spoko  ami  wroto  French  vcrj'  well  an«!  easily. 
His  }rn':it«*Mt  <lrli^ht  w;i.h  to  Imsy  liiiu.sflf  HiTioiisly  alMiUt  <ln»l- 
h'rit's,  and  to  follow  up  without  cud  any  Hilly  notion.  ThuH  he 
waa  constantly  (IrcHscd  in  ^;ray  ;  and  a«  the  different  parts  of  his 
attire  were  of  ditTernit  in:it«'rial,  and  also  of  difT«-riMit  .'^hndcs, 
he  could  relied  for  wiiole  days  as  to  how  he  should  procure 
one  j<ray  more  for  hin  body,  and  was  happy  when  lie  had, 
Hnc(ree4l('«I  in  this,  and  could  put  to  shame  us  who  had  <louhteil 
it,  or  liad  pronouu(;ed  it  inipossihle.  He  then  gave  us  long, 
Hcvere  lectures  alM>ut  our  lack  of  iuveutive  power,  and  our 
want  of  faitjj  in  his  talents. 

Kor  the  ri'st,  he  had  studie«!  well,  was  particularly  versed 
in  the  modern  lan*^ua;{(>s  and  tlu'ir  literature,  and  wrote  an 
excellent  han<l.  He  was  very  well  disposed  towards  me  ;  and 
I,  having  been  always  accustomed  and  irulincd  to  the  s(K'iety 
of  older  persons,  soon  attachi'd  ujyself  to  him.  .My  inten-oursc 
Hcrved  him,  too,  for  a  special  amusement ;  since  he  took  pleas- 
ure in  tamini:  my  restlessni'ss  an<l  impatience,  with  which, 
on  the  otiicr  hand,  I  gave  him  enougii  U)  do.  In  the  art  of 
poetry  he  had  what  is  called  titslc,  —  a  certain  general  opinion 
about  the  good  and  bad,  the  mediocre  an<l  toh-rable  :  but  his 
judi^nn'Ut  was  rather  censorii)Us  ;  and  he  destroyed  I'Ven  the 
littK;  faith  in  contemporary  writers  which  I  cherished  within 
me,  by  unfeeling  remaiks,  which  he  knew  how  to  advance 
with  wit  aixl  humor,  about  the  writings  and  |N)ems  of  thia 
man  and  that.  lie  received  my  proiluctions  with  indulgcDcc, 
and  let  me  havi'  my  own  way,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  I 
should  havt'  nothing  printed.  He  promised  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  iiimself  wouKl  copy  tho.se  pieces  which  he 
thought  good,  and  would  present  me  with  them  in  a  haml- 
Home  volume.  This  undertaking  now  atTonKd  an  opportunity 
for  the  greatest  possible  waste  of  time.  For  before  he  could 
Ihid  the  right  paper,  before  he  couhl  make  up  his  min<l  as  to 
the  size,  beft)re  he  had  settled  the  breadth  of  the  margin  and 
tin»  form  of  handwriting,  before  tin'  crow-(piills  w»re  pri>- 
vided  and  cut  into  pens,  and  Indian  ink  was  ndtUHl,  whole 
weeks  passed,  without  the  least  l»it  having  l)een  done.  With 
just  as  much  ado  he  idwayssel  about  his  writing,  and  rt*ally, 
by  degrees,  put  together  a  most  (»harming  numuscript.  Tho 
title  of  the  ])oems  was  in  ( ierman  text ;  tin»  verees  thenn  ' 
in  a  p(  rpeudicular  Saxon  hand;  and  at  the  end  i>f  everv  i 
was  an  amilogous  vignette,  which  he  had  either  selectoii  some- 
where or  oth«r,  or  had  invented  himself,  and  in  wlii«'h  he 
contrived  to  imitate  very  neatly  tlie  hatihing  of  llu»  wihmI-c  its 
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and  tail-pieces  which  are  used  for  such  purposes.  To  show 
me  these  thiugs  as  he  went  on,  to  celebrate  beforehand  in  a 
oomico-pathetical  manner  my  good  fortune  in  seeing  myself 
immortalized  in  such  exquisite  handwriting,  and  that  in  a 
style  which  no  printing-press  could  attain,  gave  another 
occasion  for  passing  the  most  agreeable  hours.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  intercourse  was  always  secretly  instructive,  by  reason 
of  his  liberal  acquirements,  and,  as  he  knew  how  to  subdue 
my  restless,  impetuous  disposition,  was  also  quite  wholesome 
for  me  in  a  moral  sense.  He  had,  too,  quite  a  peculiar 
abhorrence  of  roughness ;  and  his  jests  were  always  quaint 
without  ever  falling  into  the  coarse  or  the  trivial.  He  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  distorted  aversion  from  his  countrymen, 
and  described  with  ludicrous  touches  even  what  they  were 
able  to  undertake.  He  was  particularly  inexhaustible  in  a 
comical  representation  of  individual  persons,  as  he  found  some- 
thing to  find  fault  with  in  the  exterior  of  every  one.  Thus, 
when  we  lay  together  at  the  window,  he  could  occupy  him- 
self for  hours  criticising  the  passers-by,  and,  when  he  had 
censured  them  long  enough,  in  showing  exactly  and  circum- 
stantially how  they  ought  to  have  dressed  themselves,  ought  to 
have  walked,  and  ought  to  have  behaYcd,  to  look  like  orderly 
people.  Such  attempts,  for  the  most  part,  ended  in  something 
improper  and  absurd  ;  so  that  we  did  not  so  much  laugh  at  how 
the  m.an  looked,  but  at  how,  perchance,  he  might  have  looked 
had  he  been  mad  enough  to  caricature  himself.  In  all  such 
matlers,  Behrisch  weni  quite  unmercifully  to  work,  without 
benig  in  the  slightest  degree  malicious.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  knew  how  to  tease  him,  on  our  side,  by  assuring  him,  that, 
to  judge  from  his  exterior,  he  must  be  taken,  if  not  for  a 
French  dancing-master,  at  least  for  the  academical  teacher  of 
the  language.  This  reproval  was  usually  the  signal  for  dis- 
sertations an  hour  long,  in  which  he  used  to  set  forth  the 
difference,  wide  as  the  heavens,  which  there  was  between  him 
and  an  old  Frenchman.  At  the  same  time  he  commonly 
imputed  to  us  all  sorts  of  awkward  attempts,  that  we  mighty 
possibly  have  made  for  the  alteration  and  modification  of  his 
wardrobe. 

My  poetical  compositions,  which  I  only  carried  on  the 
mon;  z(;alonsly  as  the  transcript  went  on  becoming  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  careful,  now  inclined  altogether  to  the  natural 
and  the  true :  and  if  the  subjects  could  not  always  be  impor- 
tant, I  nevcrtlK^less  always  endeavored  to  express  them  clearly 
and  pointedly,  the  more  so  as  my  friend  often  gave  me  to  un- 
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dcrntuuil  what  a  j^rrat  tliiiit;  it  was  to  write  clown  a  verKO  on 
Dutch  paper,  with  tlie  crow-ipiill  and  Imlian  ink  ;  what  tiint-, 
talent,  and  exertion  il  MMpiirccl,  whieli  (»ip^lit  not  t*>  he  Mpjan- 
dered  on  any  thin«^  empty  and  hiipertlnons.  He  woidd,  at  the 
banie  time,  open  a  tini.-^hed  pareel.  and  eirenniNtantiallv  to 
explain  what  on;{ht  not  to  ntand  in  this  or  that  place,  or  eon- 
gratulat4>  us  that  it  actually  did  not  stand  there.  He  then 
spoke  with  «^rcat  contempt  of  the  art  of  printing;,  mirni«  ked 
the  compositor,  ridiculed  his  ^^estures  and  his  hurried  pickin<r 
out  of  lettci-s  here  and  there,  and  derived  from  this  manteuvre 
all  the  calamities  of  lilc-rature.  On  the  otlnr  hand,  he  ex- 
tolled the  grace  and  not»le  |>o8ture  of  a  writer,  and  inunedi« 
atily  sat  (iown  hiin-ielf  to  exhilüt  it  to  us  ;  while  he  rated  us 
at  tiie  same  lime  for  not  demeaninj;  ours«'lves  at  the  wrilin^- 
tahle  precisely  after  his  example  and  model.  He  now  reverted 
to  the  contrast  with  the  com|M>sitor,  turnt'd  a  U'lrun  l»*tt«'r 
upside  down,  and  showed  how  unseemly  it  would  he  to  write 
any  thin^  fn>m  tiie  InUtom  to  tiie  top,  or  from  the  rij^lit  to 
the  left,  with  other  thinLTH  nf  like  kind  with  wliich  whole  vol- 
UJius  mij^ht  have  bi*en  lilled. 

With  such  harmless  foohM'ies  we  squandered  our  pre<ious 
time  ;  while  it  could  have  cM-eurred  to  none  of  us,  that  anv 
lhini4  would  chaui-e  to  {»rocceil  out  of  our  circle  which  wt»uld 
awakt>n  a  general  sensation  and  bring  us  into  uot  the  bet»t 
reput»*, 

(iellert  may  have  taken  little  pK'jusurc  in  his  •*  l*raeticum  ;  ** 
and  if,  perhaps,  he  t<M>k   pleasure  in  giving  som»'  dijecli»>ns 
as  to  prose  and  jMHtical  style,  he  ilid  it  most  privately  only 
lo    a    few,  among   whom  we    could    not    number  oui-stdves. 
I'rofi'ssor  (lodius  th«»ughl  to  till  the  gap  whieh  thus  arose  in 
the  public  instruition.    He  had  gained  some  renown  in  litera- 
ture, criticism,  and  poetry,  and,  as  a  young,  lively.  *  '  ' 
man,  found  many  friends,  Inith  in  the  university  an<i 
city.     (Jellert  himsidf  referreil  us  to  the  lectures  ni)w  com- 
nieneed  by  him  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  principal  matter  \n 
ceined,  we  remarked  lillh«  dilTerent'c.    He,  t<N>.  only  i  i  I 

details,  corre(*ted  likewise  with  red  ink  ;  and  one  found  one's 
self  in  eoinpany  with  mere  blunders,  without  a  prospect  its  to 
where  the  right  was  to  be  s«»u«.;ht.  I  had  brought  to  him  sonte 
of  my  litth>  lalxtrs,  which  he  did  uot  treat  harshly.  Hut  just 
nt  this  time  they  wrote  to  uw  from  home,  that  I  nmst  without 
fail  furnish  a  poem  for  my  uncle's  wedding.  I  tVIt  far  re- 
tnoveil  from  that  light  and  frivolous  period  in  which  n  sunilar 
tiling  would  have  given  lue  pleasure;  and,  sineo  I  ctadd  g«  i 
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nothing  out  of  the  actual  circumstance  itself,  I  determined  to 
trick  out  ni}^  work  in  the  best  manner  with  extraneous  orna- 
ment. I  therefore  convened  all  Olympus  to  consult  about  the 
marriage  of  a  Frankfort  lawj^er,  and  seriously  enough,  to  be 
sure,  as  well  became  the  festival  of  such  an  honorable  man. 
Wnuis  and  Themis  had  quarrelled  for  his  sake  ;  but  a  roguish 
prank,  which  Amor  played  the  latter,  gained  the  suit  for  the 
former :  and  the  gods  decided  in  favor  of  the  marriage. 

My  work  by  no  means  displeased  me.  I  received  from 
home  a  handsome  letter  in  its  praise,  took  the  trouble  to  have 
another  fair  copy,  and  hoped  to  extort  some  applause  from 
my  professor  also.  But  here  I  had  missed  my  aim.  He  took 
the  matter  severely ;  and  as  he  did  not  notice  the  tone  of 
parody,  which  nevertheless  la}^  in  the  notion,  he  declared  the 
great  expenditure  of  divine  means  for  such  an  insignificant 
human  end  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible ;  inveighed 
against  the  use  and  abuse  of  such  mythological  figures,  as  a 
false  habit  originating  in  pedantic  times  ;  found  the  expres- 
sion now  too  high,  now  too  low ;  and,  in  divers  particulars, 
had  indeed  not  spared  the  red  ink,  though  he  asserted  that  he 
had  yet  done  too  little. 

Such  pieces  were  read  out  and  criticised  anonymously,  it 
is  true ;  but  we  used  to  watch  each  other,  and  it  remained 
no  secret  that  this  unfortunate  assembly  of  the  gods  was  my 
work :  yet  since  his  critique,  when  I  took  his  point  of  view, 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  just,  and  those  divinities  more  nearly 
inspected  were  in  fact  only  hollow  shadow-forms,  I  cursed 
all  Olympus,  flung  the  whole  mythic  Pantheon  away ;  and 
from  that  time  Amor  and  Luna  have  been  the  only  divinities 
which  at  all  appear  in  my  little  poems. 

Among  the  persons  whom  Behrisch  had  chosen  as  the  butts 
of  his  w4t,  Clodius  stood  just  at  the  head  ;  nor  was  it  hard  to 
find  a  comical  side  in  him.  Being  of  small  stature,  rather 
stout  and  thick-set,  he  was  violent  in  his  motions,  somewhat 
impetuous  in  his  utterances,  and  restless  in  his  demeanor. 
In  all  this  he  differed  from  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  never- 
theless, willingly  put  up  with  him  on  account  of  his  good 
qualities,  and  the  fine  promise  which  he  gave. 

He  was  usually  commissioned  with  the  poems  which  had 
become  necessary  on  festive  occasions.  In  the  so-called 
"Ode,"  he  followed  the  manner  employed  by  Ramler,  whom, 
however,  it  alone  suited.  But  Clodius,  as  an  imitator,  had 
especially  marked  the  foreign  words  by  means  of  which  the 
poems  of  Kamler  come  forth  with  a  majestic  pomp,  which, 
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l)L'(;aii.H(;  it  is  coiifonnuItU'  to  thi'  j^rfiitursH  of  liis  Hijljj»'ot  aii<l 
the  n'Mt  of  hJH  jxH'tic  tivutiiKMit,  proiluct-s  a  v»mt  «j<hhI  cfTci-t 
on  the  car,  f<'cliii<;H,  uikI  iinai^inatioii.  In  C'IimIIuh,  on  tlic 
contrary,  these  expressions  had  a  heterogeneous  air;  since 
his  poetry  was  in  other  res|x,'cts  not  caleulateil  to  elevate  tin; 
iniiid  in  any  manner. 

Now,  we  had  often  been  ohli^jed  to  sei«  hucIi  [KH'ins  print«'d 
and  lii^hly  lauded  in  our  presence;  and  we  found  it  hi^^idv 
offensive,  that  he  who  liad  sequestered  the  heathen  j^ikIs 
from  us,  now  wished  to  hammer  tofjether  anotlier  iadd»r  to 
I'aruassus  out  of  (iri'i-k  and  Koman  word-rungs.  These 
oft-recurring  expresaions  stamped  themselves  llrmly  on  our 
memory;  and  in  a  merry  hour,  when  we  were  cm'  '»me 

most   excrllent  cakes   in   th«'  kitchen-gardens    (A-  -m), 

it  nil  at  once  struck  me  to  put  together  these  wonls  of  might 
and  power,  in  a  \hh'Ii\  on  the  <'ake-l)aker  Ilendel.  No  84M)ner 
thtMjgiit  tiian  done  I  And  let  it  stand  hen*  t<M>,  lus  it  waa 
written  on  the  wall  of  the  liouse  with  a  leml-|)encil. 

"O  IIimkIoI,  «le«son  Kulnn  vom  Siul  zum  Xnrtlrn  reicht, 
Vrrniinin  «h-n  I'luin  tU-r  zu  th'inen  (Jlirru  »t»'i;it. 
I)u  l»H«ksl  w;is  (iuUit'n  und  lirittrn  eiusii;  suclu-u, 
Mil  Hchnitfrisi'hfn  (irnir,  ttr'njinvlU'  Km'ln'H. 
Des  KutT«M}'s  Ocfdtf,  «ler  »ich  vor  dir  «T^ii'Hst, 
I»t  MÜH«i«'r  ills  der  Saft  «ler  vom  Ilymt'ttus  Miesst. 
Dein  Ilaus  ein  Mimuinmt,  wie  wir  den  Künsten  lohnen 
Uinlian^'en  mit  Trni,l,iiu,  er/.älill  den  yntumtn: 
Auch  ohne  I)'uulnn  fand  Hendel  hier  sein  (iliiek 
Und  rawlite  dem  Cnthurn  i;ar  matieli  Aehfijrosrln'nslück. 
(tlänzt  di'ine  l'rn  dereinst  in  n  !i  Votnite, 

Dami  weint  der  l'atriut  an  deii  i\  nbv. 

D<Mdi  leid  dein  ToruH  sey  von  edier  liriit  ein  Stat, 
Steh'  hoch  wie  «ler  (>h/ini>,  wW  «h-r  l'armtaitun  fesll 
Kein  l*htilnnx  (rriecli«*nland  nUt  n»niii«elieM  liallisten 
Venniis;  (iermmii(  n  un«l  llend«-'  "■  ^-  'wiisien. 
Dein  H'o/«/  Ih  uns«'r  Stolz,  dein  mser  Srhmerx^ 

Und  Headers  Tempel  int  der  .Vn-' /«i'</iii«;  Urrz.'^  * 

t  ft...  } .-  ..<'  it «...•' .1.1.    ....I  I.,  it...  ii t.i.    t...i   1..  it _>...(.. 
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This  poem  had  its  place  for  a  long  time  among  many  other» 
which  disfigured  the  walls  of  that  room,  without  being  noticed  ; 
and  we,  who  had  suHicientlv  amused  ourselves  with  it,  forgot 
it  altogether  amongst  other  things.  A  long  time  afterwards, 
Clodius  came  out  with  his  "Medou;"  whose  wisdom,  mag- 
nanimity, and  virtue  we  found  infiinitely  ridiculous,  much  as 
the  first  representation  of  the  piece  was  applauded.  That 
evening,  when  we  met  together  in  the  wine-house,  I  made  a 
prologue  in  doggerel  verse,  in  which  Harlequin  steps  out  with 
two  great  sacks,  places  them  on  each  side  of  the  proscenium, 
and,  after  various  preliminar}'  jokes,  tells  the  spectators  in 
confidence,  that  in  the  two  sacks  moral  aesthetic  dust  is  to  be 
found,  which  the  actors  will  very  frequently  throw  into  their 
eyes.  One,  to  wit,  was  filled  with  good  deeds,  that  cost 
nothing ;  and  the  other  with  splendidly  expressed  opinioes, 
that  had  no  meaning  behind  them.  He  reluctantly  withdrew, 
and  sometimes  came  back,  earnestly  exhorted  the  spectators 
to  attend  to  his  warning  and  shut  their  eyes,  reminded  them 
that  he  had  always  been  their  friend,  and  meant  well  with 
them,  with  many  more  things  of  the  kind.  This  prologue 
was  acted  in  the  room,  on  the  spot,  by  friend  Horn :  but  the 
jest  remained  quite  among  ourselves,  not  even  a  copy  had 
been  taken  ;  and  the  paper  was  soon  lost.  However,  Horn, 
who  had  performed  the  Harlequin  very  prettily,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  enlarge  m}^  poem  to  Hendel  by  several  verses,  and 
then  to  make  it  refer  to  "  Medon."  He  read  it  to  us  ;  but  we 
could  not  take  any  pleasure  in  it,  for  we  did  not  find  the 
additions  even  ingenious  :  while  the  first  poem,  being  written 
for  quite  a  different  purpose,  seemed  to  us  disfigured.  Our 
friend,  displeased  with  our  indifference,  or  rather  censure, 
may  have  shown  it  to  others,  who  found  it  new  and  amusing. 
Copies  were  now  made  of  it,  to  which  the  reputation  of 
Clodius's  "  Medon  "  gave  at  once  a  rapid  publicity.  Uni- 
versal disapproval  was  the  consequence,  and  the  originators 
(it  was  soon  found  out  that  the  poem  had  proceeded  from  our 
clique)  were  severely  censured  ;  for  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  seen  since  Cronegk's  and  Host's  attacks  upon  Gottsched. 
We  had  besides  already  secluded  ourselves,  and  now  found 
ourselves  quite  in  the  case  of  the  owl  with  respect  to  the 
other  Ijirds.    In  Dresden,  too,  they  did  not  like  the  affair  ;  and 

majcKtic  7)om/),  then  will  Uie  patriot  weep  at  thy  cntdcomb.  But  live!  let  thy  bed 
(^/ru«)  be  thejtfxiof  a  noble  hrood,  stand  hii^h  as  Olympus,  and  linn  as  ParnuHnuH. 
May  no  phaluiLX  of  Greece  with  Roman  öallistce  be  able  to  destroy  Oermuida  and 
Jlendel.  'ihy  iDfut  it*  our  r/ridp,  thy  woe  our  pam,  and  Uendel'a  temple  ia  the  heari 
of  the  sont  of  the  Musen.    — Trans. 
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it  IkuI  for  us  fiorious,  if  not  iiii|»loaflant,  consorinoncos.  F«>r 
soMiL*  tiiiK.',  alii'iuly,  Count  l.in<lfnau  had  not  Immmi  «{ini«* 
.■itiHlicil  witii  liis  son's  tutor.  For  althou^^h  the  youn^  ninn 
was  l»y  no  niraiis  lu'Ljh'ft««!,  an<l  Il4'l»riHrli  krpt  hinis«^lf  «'ilhir 
ill  tlie  chaiiilMT  of  tht-  yoini;^  comit,  or  at  Irant  close  to  it,  whrn 
the  instructoi-rt  ^avc»  tlieir  (hiily  li-ssons,  rejjularly  fi-c«|Ui*nte<l 
the  h'ctiir»'s  with  him,  never  went  out  in  the  daytime  without 
him,  and  aeeompanied  him  in  all  his  walks,  yet  the  rest  of 
US  were  always  to  be  found  in  AfieFs  houses  and  joined  them 
whenever  they  went  on  a  pleasure  rainhle :  this  alrea<ly 
exi'ite«!  some  attention.  iJehriseh,  too,  accustomed  himself 
to  our  scKMctv,  and  at  last,  towai-ds  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveu- 
iir_'-^,  generally  transferred  iiis  pupil  into  the  hands  of  the 
rairt  de  rhamhrf^  and  went  in  (piest  of  us  to  the  wine-house, 
whither,  however,  he  never  used  to  come  but  in  shm'S  and 
stockiiij^s,  with  his  sword  by  his  si«le,  and  coinmoidy  his  liat 
under  his  arm.  The  jokes  and  fooleries,  which  he  ^enenilly 
started,  went  on  tnl  injinitnni.  'I'hus,  for  instance,  one  of  our 
friends  had  a  habit  of  goini;  away  precisely  at  tt'u,  l»e<'ause  ho 
had  a  connection  with  a  pretty  ^irl,  with  whom  he  could  con- 
verse only  at  that  hour.  We  di«l  not  like  to  lose  him  ;  and 
one  eveninj^,  when  we  sat  very  hapjiily  to«;ether,  Hehrisch 
secretly  determine(l  that  he  would  not  let  him  off  this  time. 
At  the  stroke  of  ten,  the  other  arose  and  t<M)k  h'ave.  Ih'hriscli 
•  ailed  after  him,  and  be^«red  him  to  wait  a  moment,  as  he 
was  just  uoiiiLT  with  him,  lie  now  be;xan,  in  the  most  anuis- 
\i\<^  mainu'r.  lirsl  to  look  after  his  sword,  which  stood  just 
before  his  eyes,  an<l  in  buckling;  it  on  behaved  awkwartlly, 
so  that  he  could  never  a<*coniplish  it.  lie  did  this,  too,  so 
naturally,  that  no  oiu*  took  otTeuce  at  it.  Hut  when,  to  vary 
the  theme,  lie  at  last  went  farther,  so  tliat  the  sword  caino 
now  on  the  ri«^ht  sid«',  now  b»'tween  his  \v\xh,  an  univei-sal 
laii;;hler  aros«*,  in  whi<'h  the  man  in  a  hurry,  who  was  like- 
wise a  merry  fellow,  chimed  in,  and  let  liehrisch  have  his 
own  way  till  the  happy  hoin*  was  past,  when,  for  the  Ib-st 
time,  there  lollowi'd  j^eneral  pleasure  an«l  airreeable  conversa- 
tion till  deep  into  the  ni^ht. 

Infortunately  |iehris(*h,  and  we  thn>ui:h  him,  had  a  c«»rtain 
other  propi'usity  for  some  jjirls  who  were  lH»tl»T  than  their 
reputation,  —  by  which  our  own  reputation  couhl  not  Ih»  im- 
proved. We  had  often  been  seen  in  their  ßanlen  :  antl  we 
directed  our  walks  thither,  even  when  the  youn^  count  was 
with  us.  All  this  may  have  Ih'i'U  ti-easiiretl  up,  and  nt  last 
communicated  to  his  father:  enough,  he  sou<{ht,  in  a  gentle- 
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manly  manner,  to  get  rid  of  the  tutor,  to  whom  the  event 
proved  fortunate.  Ilis  good  exterior,  his  knowledge  and 
talents,  his  integrity,  which  no  one  could  call  in  question,  had 
won  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  distinguished  persons,  on 
whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Dessau,  and  at  the  court  of  a  prince,  excellent 
in  every  respect,  found  a  solid  happiness. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  like  Behrisch  was  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  me.  He  had  spoiled  while  he  cultivated  me  ;  and 
his  presence  was  necessary,  if  the  pains  he  had  thought  good 
to  spend  upon  me  were  in  any  degree  to  bring  forth  fruit  for 
society.  He  knew  how  to  engage  me  in  all  kinds  of  pretty  and 
agreeable  things,  in  whatever  was  just  appropriate,  and  to 
bring  out  my  social  talents.  But  as  I  had  gained  no  self- 
dependence  in  such  things,  so  when  I  was  alone  again  I  im- 
mediately relapsed  into  my  confused  and  crabbed  disposition, 
which  always  increased,  the  more  discontented  I  was  with 
those  about  me,  since  I  fancied  that  they  were  not  contented 
with  me.  With  the  most  arbitrary  caprice,  I  took  offence  at 
what  I  might  have  considered  an  advantage  ;  thus  alienated 
many  with  whom  I  had  hitherto  been  on  a  tolerable  footing  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  many  disagreeable  consequences 
which  I  had  drawn  on  myself  and  others,  whether  by  doing 
or  leaving  undone,  by  doing  too  much  or  too  little,  was 
obliged  to  hear  the  remark  from  my  well-wishers,  that  I 
lacked  experience.  The  same  thing  was  told  me  by  every 
person  of  sound  sense  who  saw  my  productions,  especially 
when  these  referred  to  the  external  world.  I  observed  this 
as  well  as  I  could,  but  found  in  it  little  that  was  edifying, 
and  was  still  forced  to  add  enough  of  my  own  to  make  it  only 
tolerable.  I  had  often  pressed  my  friend  Behrisch,  too,  that 
he  would  make  plain  to  me  what  was  meant  by  experience? 
But,  because  he  was  full  of  nonsense,  he  put  me  oft'  with  fair 
words  from  one  day  to  another,  and  at  last,  after  great  prep- 
arations, disclosed  to  me,  that  true  experience  was  properly 
when  one  experiences  how  an  experienced  man  must  expe- 
rience in  experiencing  his  experience.  Now,  when  we  scolded 
him  outrageously,  and  called  him  to  account  for  this,  he 
assured  us  that  a  great  mystery  lay  hidden  behind  these 
words,  which  we  could  not  comprehend  until  we  had  expe- 
ri(;nced  .  .  .  and  so  on  without  end,  —  for  it  cost  him  noth- 
ing to  talk  on  in  tliat  way  by  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  —  since 
the  experience  would  always  become  more  experienced  and 
at  last  come  to  true  experience.     When  we  were  about  to 
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HoHpair  at  siioh  fo<»lrri»-M,  lie  |»r<>tost<^(l  tliat  ho  hn«l  lc«nnic*l 
this  way  of  iiiakiM;^  himself  iiitvMij^ihh'  an<l  iiiiprt'MHivi;  from 
thf  hit4»8t  ami  grcat4'>«t  aiithorn,  wlio  had  made  us  ohiicT\o 
liow  oiu'  can  rrst  a  rrstful  rest,  and  how  silfncc,  in  lacing 
HJh'nt,  <*an  constanlly  Imm-ohu'  more  sikMit. 

hy  chance  an  olllccr,  who  came  uinon^  us  on  fnrloujjh,  was 
piaini'd  in  «5«M)d  company  as  a  rcmarkal»h'.  sonnd-minth-d,  and 
experienced  man,  wlio  liad  fou^^ht  throngh  the  Seven  Ycai-«' 
War,  and  hml  gained  nnivcrsal  confidence.  It  wa»  not  dilli- 
cnlt  for  nie  to  approach  him,  and  we  often  went  walkin;^  with 
each  otiier.  The  idea  of  experience  had  ahnost  l)ect)me  lixed 
in  my  l)rain,  and  the  craving  to  make  it  ch'ar  to  me  passionate. 
r>(  inj^  of  a  frank  <lispoHition,  I  «listlosed  to  him  tlie  nneasi- 
ness  in  whicli  I  fonnd  myself.  He  smile<l,  and  was  kind 
enon^^h  to  ti'll  me,  as  an  an.swer  to  my  qnestion,  somethinj^ 
of  his  own  life,  and  fjenerally  of  the  worM  imme<liately  ahont 
us  ;  from  which,  indeed,  little  better  was  to  he  gathered  tliah 
that  experience  convinces  ns  that  onr  lust  thon;^hts,  wishes, 
and  (U'sij^ns  are  nnattainahle,  and  that  he  who  fosters  such 
vaijaries,  and  advances  them  with  ea«^erness,  is  es|)ecially  lieid 
to  he  an  inexperii'iiced  man. 

Yet,  as  he  was  a  «gallant,  good  fellow,  he  assnretl  me  that 
lie  had  himself  not  qniti*  «xiveii  np  these  va;xaries,  and  felt 
himself  toleralily  well  «»IT  will»  the  little  faith,  love,  and  ho|>e 
which  remained,  lie  then  felt  ohlif^ed  to  tell  me  a  great 
deal  ahont  war,  ahout  the  sort  of  life  in  the  field,  ahont  skir- 
nushes  tiiid  battles,  es|M>eially  so  far  as  he  had  taken  part  in 
tliem  ;  when  these  vast  events,  l»y  being  eonsi<lereil  in  relation 
to  a  siie^le  iiidividnal,  ijaine«!  a  very  marvellous  aspect.  I 
then  led  him  on  to  an  opi-n  narration  of  the  late  situation  of 
the  (x>nrt,  which  tH>emed  to  me  quite  like  a  t^de.  I  henni 
of  the  bodily  stren;;th  of  Augustus  the  Seeond,  of  his  many 
children  and  his  vast  expenses,  then  of  his  sui'cessor's  love  of 
art  and  of  making  collections  ;  of  Count  Brühl  and  his  iKUind- 
less  love  of  magniticence,  which  in  «letail  apjH'an'd  almost 
absurd,  of  his  nnmentus  bancpiets  and  gorgi'ous  anuiHement.i« 
which  were  all  cut  off  by  Frederick's  invasion  of  Saxony. 
The  royal  castles  now  lay  in  ruins,  HruhTs  splen<h>rs  were 
annihilat4>d,  and,  of  the  whole,  a  glorious  land,  nuich  injurv*il, 
al«»ne  remained.  • 

When  he  saw  me  astonished  at  that  mad  enj«iyment  of 
fortune,  and  then  grieved  by  the  calamity  that  followed,  and 
infornuMl  me  that  one  expects  fr«»m  an  ex|HMien«t*<!  man 
exactly  this,  that  he  shall  Ih'  astonisluHi  nt   neither  the  uue 
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nor  the  other,  nor  take  too  lively  an  interest  in  them,  I  felt 
a  great  desire  still  to  remain  a  while  in  the  same  inexperience 
as"  hitherto ;  in  which  desire  he  strengthened  me,  and  very 
urgently  entreated  me,  for  the  present  at  least,  always  to 
cling  to  agreeable  experiences,  and  to  try  to  avoid  those  that 
were  disagreeable  as  much  as  possible,  if  they  should  intrude 
themselves  upon  me.  But  once,  when  the  discussion  was 
again  about  experience  in  general,  and  I  related  to  him  those 
hulicrous  phrases  of  my  friend  Behrisch,  he  shook  his  head, 
smiling,  and  said,  ''There,  one  sees  how  it  is  with,  words 
which  are  only  once  uttered !  These  sound  so  comical,  nay, 
so  silh%  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  put  a  rational 
meaning  into  them ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  the  attempt  might  be 
made." 

And,  when  I  pressed  him,  he  replied  in  his  intelligent, 
cheerful  manner,  "If  you  will  allow  me,  while  commenting 
on  and  completing  your  friend's  observations,  to  go  on  after 
his  fashion,  I  think  he  meant  to  say,  that  experience  is  noth- 
ing else  than  that  one  experiences  what  one  does  not  wish  to 
experience ;  which  is  what  it  amounts  to  for  the  most  part, 
at  least  in  this  world." 


EIGHTH    BOOK. 


Another  man,  although  infinitely  different  from  Behrisch 
in  every  respect,  might  yet  be  compared  with  him  in  a  cer- 
tain sense :  I  mean  Oeser,  who  was  also  one  of  those  men 
who  dream  awa}^  their  lives  in  a  comfortable  state  of  being 
busy.  His  friends  themselves  secretly  acknowledged,  that, 
with  very  fine  natural  powers,  he  had  not  spent  his  younger 
years  in  sufficient  activity ;  for  which  reason  he  never  went 
so  far  as  to  practise  his  art  with  perfect  technicality.  Yet 
a  certain  diligence  appeared  to  be  reserved  for  his  old  age ; 
and,  during  the  many  years  which  I  knew  him,  he  never 
lacked  invention  or  laboriousness.  From  the  very  first 
moment  he  had  attracted  me  very  much  :  even  his  residence, 
strange  and  portentous,  was  highly  charming  to  me.  In  the 
old  castle  l^leissenburg,  at  the  right-hand  corner,  one  as- 
cendf;d  a  repaired,  cheerful,  winding  staircase.  The  saloons 
of  tiie  Academy  of  Design,  of  which  he  was  director,  were 
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found  to  the  left,  and  were  li^lit  and  roomy  ;  but  he  him.self 
<'(>uM  only  lu«  reacln'fl  throu'^'h  a  narrow,  «hirk  paHsa^e,  at 
ihe  rnd  of  wliicli  one  lir«t  .soii^^ht  th^,'  eiitniiwe  into  hiä  apart» 
nients,  having  just  posHed  between  the  whole  »uite  of  theni 
and  an  extmsive  «granary,  'llw  lli-st  apartment  was  ndnrnrd 
with  piduri's  ironi  the  later  Italian  school,  by  ni:u*ters  wh«.)Sö 
gra(;e  he  used  hi^iily  to  coniniend.  Afi  I,  with  Home  uoble- 
inen.  had  taken  privat««  lessons  of  him,  we  wer»'  p4*rmitted  to 
draw  here  ;  and  we  (^flen  penetrated  into  his  adjoinin;^  private 
<'abinet,  which  contained  at  the  same  time  his  few  Ux^ks, 
collections  of  art  ami  natural  curiosities,  and  whatever  else 
ini;^ht  have  most  interested  hin).  Kvery  thin^  was  arrange«! 
with  tast4>,  simply,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  little  space 
held  a  j^reat  dejil.  The  furniture,  presses,  and  jM>rtfolio8 
were  ele«^ant,  without  alTtMtion  or  supertluity.  'Ihns  also 
the  first  thin«^  which  he  recommended  to  us,  and  to  which  hü 
always  recurred,  w:w  simpli«ity  in  every  thing  that  art  an<I 
ni.'inual  lalK>r  united  are  called  uiM)n  to  produce,  liei'««^  a 
Hworn  foe  to  the  scroll-an<I-shell  style,  and  of  the  whole  taste 
for  (piaintness,  he  showed  us  in  copper-plati*^  and  drawing» 
old  patterns  of  the  sort,  contrasted  with  better  decorations 
and  simpler  forms  of  furnilure,  as  well  as  with  other  a[>pur- 
tenances  of  a  room  ;  and,  because  every  thing  a  'Out  him 
corresponded  with  these  maxims,  his  words  and  instructions 
made  a  goo<l  and  la.sting  imi)ri's^ion  ou  us.  liesides  this,  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  let  us  see  his  opinions  in  praetiee ; 
since  he  stotnl  in  goo«l  consideration,  both  with  private  and 
with  ollicial  persons,  an<l  was  asked  for  advice  when  Ihei-e 
were  new  buildings  and  alterations.  He  seemed  in  general 
to  Ik»  more  fond  of  preparing  thiui^s  on  (X'casion,  for  a  <vr- 
t:iin  end  and  use,  than  of  un«liMUiking  an<l  iiintpleting  such 
ns  exist  for  themselves  and  re«piire  a  greater  perfe<'ti»>n  ;  he 
was  therefore  always  ready  an«!  at  hand  wlu'U  the  publishers 
nee«h'<I  larger  and  smaller  c<»pp«M-plateH  for  any  work  :  thus 
the  vignettes  to  Winckelm:inn's  lii>4t  writings  were  et4-he«l  by 
him.  Hut  he  oftiMi  made  only  very  sketchy  drawings,  to 
whi«h  (M«yser  kn«'w  very  wi-Il  how  to  a«lapt  himself.  His 
figures  ha«l  thr«»ughout  somethitig  geutMal,  not  to  s:iy  iileal. 
His  w«mien  were  pleasing  and  agivi>able,  his  childivn  natw 
enou'jh  :  «ndy  In*  c«»uld  n«>t  hu«'c«»«m1  with  the  nuM».  wh«»,  iu  his 
Hpirile«!  but  always  clou«ly,  an»l  at  the  Name  lime  f«Me.Nh«Mlen- 
ing,  manner,  h.ad  for  the  nxmt  pait  the  l(N>k  of  I^uzannii. 
Since  he  «h'sign«'«!  his  «'«mipiisition  less  with  n»gnn!  to  form 
than    to    light,  shade,  and    nnuvses,   the    genenil   elTect   was 
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good ;  as  indeed  all  that  he  did  and  produced  was  attended 
by  a  peculiar  grace.  As  he  at  the  same  time  neither  could 
nor  would  control  a  deep-rooted  propensity  to  the  significant 
and  the  allegorical  —  to  that  which  excites  a  secondary 
thought,  so  his  works  always  furnished  something  to  reflect 
upon,  and  were  com^Jete  through  a  conception,  even  where 
they  could  not  be  so  from  art  and  execution.  This  bias, 
which  is  always  dangerous,  frequently  led  him  to  the  very 
bounds  of  good  taste,  if  not  beyond  them.  He  often  sought 
to  attain  his  views  by  the  oddest  notions  and  by  whimsical 
jests ;  nay,  his  best  works  always  have  a  touch  of  humor. 
If  the  public  were  not  always  satisfied  with  such  things,  he 
revenged  himself  by  a  new  and  even  stranger  drollery. 
Thus  he  afterwards  exhibited,  in  the  ante-room  of  the  great 
concert-hall,  an  ideal  female  figure,  in  his  own  style,  who 
was  raising  a  pair  of  snuffers  to  a  taper  ;  and  he  was  extraor- 
dinarily delighted  when  he  was  able  to  cause  a  dispute  on 
the  question,  whether  this  singular  muse  meant  to  snuff  the 
light  or  to  extinguish  it?  when  he  roguishly  allowed  all  sorts 
of  bantering  by-thoughts  to  peep  forth. 

But  the  building  of  the  new  theatre,  in  my  time,  made  the 
gi'eatest  noise  ;  in  which  his  curtain,  when  it  was  still  quite 
new,  bad  certainly  an  uncommonly  charming  effect.  Oeser 
had  taken  the  Muses  out  of  the  clouds,  upon  which  they 
usually  hover  on  such  occasions,  and  set  them  upon  the 
earth.  The  statues  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  around 
whom  all  the  modern  dramatic  writers  were  assembled, 
adorned  a  vestibule  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Here,  too,  the 
goddesses  of  the  arts  were  likewise  present ;  and  all  was  dig- 
nified and  beautiful.  But  now  comes  the  oddity  !  Through 
the  open  centre  was  seen  the  portal  of  the  distant  temple : 
and  a  man  in  a  light  jerkin  was  passing  between  the  two 
above-mentioned  groups,  and,  without  troubling  himself 
about  them,  directly  up  to  the  temple ;  he  was  seen  from 
V)ohind,  and  was  not  particularly  distinguished.  Now,  this 
man  was  to  represent  Shakspeare,  who  without  predecessors 
or  followers,  witliout  concerning  himself  about  models,  went 
to  meet  immortality  in  his  own  way.  This  work  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  great  floor  over  the  new  theatre.  We  often 
assem))k;d  round  him  there,  and  in  that  place  I  read  aloud 
U)  liim  the  proof-sheets  of  "  Musarion." 

As  to  myself,  I  by  no  means  advanced  in  the  practice  of 
the  art.  His  instructions  worked  upon  our  mind  and  our 
taste ;  but  hi«  own  drawing  was  too  undefined  to  guide  me, 
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who  had  only  glimmered  along  !>y  the  ohjeetM  of  nrt  and  of 
.nature,  to  a  severe  and  decided  praeliee.  Of  the  face«  and 
hodit'S  he  gave  us  nitluT  tlie  a.s|M'et  tli:in  th<*  fornix,  rrither 
the  postures  than  thr  |»ro|inrtions.  Ilr  gave  us  ihi-  («uicrjv 
tions  of  the  figures,  an<l  desire(l  that  we  should  imjjress  them 
vividly  iijKni  our  minds.  That  might  have  hww  lM>autifully 
ami  properly  done,  if  he  had  not  had  mere  beginners  before 
him.  If,  on  this  account,  a  pre-eminent  talent  for  instruo 
kion  may  he  well  dniicd  him,  it  nmst,  on  the  otln'r  hand,  Iks 
aclvnowle(|gc(l  that  lie  was  very  discreet  and  jH>litic,  and  that 
a  happy  adroitness  of  mind  (pnilified  him  very  peculiarly 
for  a  t«'achrr  in  a  higher  sense.  'I'he  drficiciH'ii'S  under  which 
each  one  lalM)red  he  clearly  saw  ;  hut  he  disdaine<l  to  reprove 
them  directly,  an<l  rather  hint<Mi  his  {»raise  and  censure  in- 
directly an<l  very  laconically.  One  was  now  compelle«!  to 
think  over  the  matter,  an<l  S(M>n  came  to  a  far  deeiK-r  insight. 
Thus,  for  instance,  I  had  very  can-fully  executed,  after  a 
pattern,  a  nosegay  on  hlue  ])api'r,  with  white  and  Mack 
crayon,  and  partly  with  the  stump,  partly  hy  hatching  it  up, 
had  tried  to  give  etl'eet  to  tlu-  little  picture.  After  I  ha<l 
been  long  lal>oring  in  this  way,  he  on ci»- came  hehiinl  me,  and 
said,  **  .Mon-  paper  I  "  u|>on  which  he  immediately  withdrew. 
My  neighbor  and  1  pii//Ie(l  our  heads  as  to  what  this  couhl 
mean  ;  for  my  iMUKpiet,  on  a  large  half-sheet,  had  plenty  of 
space  around  it.  After  we  had  rellecttMl  a  long  while,  wo 
thought,  at  last,  that  we  had  hit  iiis  meaning,  when  we  re- 
marki'd,  that,  by  working  together  the  black  and  the  white, 
I  liad  (piite  covered  up  the  blue  ground,  had  destroyed  the 
middle  tint,  and.  in  fact,  with  great  imlustry,  had  [»nnluivd 
a  disagreeable  drawing.  As  to  the  rest,  he  did  not  fail  to 
instruct  us  in  jM'rs|KMtive,  and  in  light  and  shade,  sufllciently 
indeed,  but  always  so  that  we  had  to  exert  and  torment  our- 
selves to  tlnd  the  appli<'ation  of  tlu*  principhvs  conununicated. 
Probably  his  view  with  reg.ard  to  us  who  did  not  intend  to 
become  artists,  was  <»nly  to  form  the  judgm«>nt  and  taste, 
and  t4)  nnike  us  a(Mpniinted  with  th(>  reipiisites  of  a  work  of 
art,  without  pri'cisidy  re<piiring  that  we  should  phmIucm»  one. 
Since,  mon-over,  patient  industry  was  not  my  talent,  for 
nothing  gave  me  pleasure  ex«'ept  what  came  to  nie  at  once, 
so  by  degrees  I  became  di.scouraged,  if  not  lazy  ;  and,  ha 
knowleilge  is  more  comfoit.'ible  th:in  doing,  I  was  (piile  (Con- 
tent to  follow  wlurever  he  clu»se,  after  his  own  fashit»n,  to 
lead  us. 

At  this  time  the  '♦  Lives  of  the  TainterM,"  by  I)' Ai-genvillc, 
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was  translated  into  German :  I  obtained  it  quite  fresh,  and 
studied  it  assiduously  enough.  This  seemed  to  please  Oeser  ; 
and  he  procured  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  a  port- 
folio out  of  the  great  Leipzig  collections,  and  thus  introduced 
us  to  the  history  of  the  art.  But  even  these  exercises  pro- 
duced in  me  an  effect  different  from  that  which  he  probably 
liad  in  mind.  The  manifold  subjects  which  I  saw  treated  by 
artists  awakened  the  poetic  talent  in  me  :  and,  as  one  easily 
makes  an  engraving  for  a  poem ;  so  did  I  now  make  poems 
to  the  engravings  and  drawings,  by  contriving  to  present  to 
myself  the  personages  introduced  in  them,  in  their  previous 
and  subsequent  condition,  and  sometimes  to  compose  a  little 
sons^  which  mio-ht  have  suited  them ;  and  thus  accustomed 
myself  to  consider  the  arts  in  connection  with  each  other. 
Even  the  mistakes  which  I  made,  so  that  my  poems  were 
often  descriptive,  were  useful  to  me  in  the  sequel,  when  I 
came  to  more  reflection,  by  making  me  attentive  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  arts.  Of  such  little  things  many  were 
in  the  collection  which  Behrisch  had  arranged,  but  there  is 
nothing  left  of  them  now. 

The  atmosphere  of  art  and  taste  in  which  Oeser  lived,  and 
into  which  one  was  drawn,  provided  one  visited  him  fre- 
quently, was  the  more  and  more  worthy  and  delightful, 
because  he  was  fond  of  remembering  departed  or  absent  per- 
sons, with  whom  he  had  been,  or  still  continued  to  be,  on 
good  terms  ;  for,  if  he  had  once  given  anyone  his  esteem,  he 
remained  unalterable  in  his  conduct  towards  him,  and  always 
showed  himself  equally  friendly. 

After  we  had  heard  Caylus  pre-eminently  extolled  among 
the  French,  he  made  us  also  acquainted  with  Germans  of 
activity  in  this  department.  Thus  we  learned  that  Professor 
Christ,  as  an  amateur,  a  collector,  a  connoisseur,  a  fellow- 
lal)orer,  had  done  good  service  for  art,  and  had  applied  his 
learning  to  its  true  improvement.  Heinecken,  on  the  con- 
trary, could  not  be  honorably  mentioned,  partly  because  he 
devoted  liimself  too  assiduously  to  the  ever-childish  begin- 
nings of  German  art ;  which  Oeser  little  valued,  partly  be- 
cause he  had  once  treated  Winckelmann  shabbily,  which 
could  never  be  forgiven  him.  Our  attention,  however,  was 
Htron^ly  drawn  to  the  labors  of  Lippert,  since  our  instructor 
knew  liow  to  set  forth  his  merits  sufficiently.  "For,"  he 
said,  "  altliough  single  statues  and  larger  groups  of  sculpture 
remain  tlu;  foundation  and  the  summit  of  all  knowledge  of 
art,  yet,  either  as  originals  or  as  casts,  they  are  seldom  to  b« 
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Hi'vu  ;  on  tin*  contrary,  by  Lij)j)crt,  a  littl»-  worM  of  jjnnH  in 
m.'Klr  known,  in  wliidi  tin»  nior»-  coniprflu-nsiMr  iniTil  of  the 
nnciniiU,  their  luippy  invention,  judicious  cf>ni|x>»ition«  tnHt^- 
ful  trratnuMit,  an*  nja«lr  more  strikinj;  an«l  int«lliijil»U>.  while, 
from  the  i^rcat  nnmlu-r  of  thrm,  compariMjn  is  much  more 
prjssihle."  Whih«  now  we  were  bimyinp  ourselves  with  these 
as  nuich  ns  was  aUowcd,  Wincki-hnann's  h»fty  life  of  art  in 
Italy  was  pointed  out,  and  we  took  liis  first  writinjis  in  hand 
w  ith  (h'votion ;  for  Ocser  had  a  passionate  reverence  for 
him,  which  he  was  a))h'  easily  to  instil  into  us.  The  prol)leni- 
atical  part  of  those  little  treatises,  which  are,  hesiih-s,  con- 
fused even  from  their  irony,  and  from  their  referring;  to 
opinions  and  events  alto;^ether  peculiar,  we  were,  indeed, 
unahle  to  deci|)her  ;  hut  as  (Ji'siT  had  j^reat  intluence  over  us, 
and  inci'ssantly  pave  them  out  to  us  as  the  p»s|Hd  of  the 
beautiful,  an<l  still  more  of  the  tasteful  and  the  pleasing,  we 
found  out  the  «reneral  sense,  and  fancied,  that,  with  such 
int4'rpretations,  we  should  jjo  on  the  nu>re  securely,  as  we 
regarded  it  no  small  happiness  to  draw  from  the  same  foun- 
tain from  which  Winckelmann  had  allayed  his  earliest  tiiirst. 

No  greater  goo<l  fortune  can  befall  a  city,  than  when  sev- 
eral educated  men,  like-minded  in  what  is  ^ood  nn<l  right, 
live  together  in  it.  Leipzig  had  this  advantage,  and  enj«»yed 
it  the  more  peacefully,  as  so  many  diirereiices  of  judgment 
had  not  yet  manifested  themselves.  1 1  über,  a  print  col- 
lector and  well-experienced  connois>eur,  had  furtluTinore 
till'  gratefully  acknowledged  merit  of  having  di-termined  to 
make  the  worth  of  (ierman  literature  known  to  the  French; 
Kreuchanf,  an  aniateur  with  a  practised  eye.  who,  as  the 
friend  of  the  whole  society  of  art,  might  regard  all  collec- 
tions a»  his  own  ;  Winkler,  who  much  loved  to  shnn»  with 
others  the  intelligent  <lelight  he  cherislu'<|  for  his  treasures; 
many  more  w ho  were  added  to  the  list,  —  all  li\ ed  and  laUtriMl 
with  one  feeling  ;  aiul,  often  rh  I  was  ptMinitteil  to  be  present 
when  they  examined  works  of  art,  I  tlo  not  remember  that  » 
«lispute  I'ver  arose.  'I'he  s(  h«M»l  from  which  the  artist  had 
pnx'ceded,  the  timi'  in  whi<h  he  livi»<l,  the  |H'culiar  talent 
which  nature  had  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  degnt»  of  excel- 
lence t<»  which  he  h:id  brought  it  in  his  performances,  wen» 
always  fairly  consitlered.  There  was  no  predilection  f«»r 
spirit u;d  or  temporal  sul)jectH,  for  landscape  or  for  city 
views,  for  animate  or  inanimate  :  the  (|uestii>n  wn«  alwnys 
about  till«  acc«)rdance  with  art. 

Now,   although    from    their  situntion,  nuK\v   of   thought« 
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abilities,  and  opportunities,  these  amateurs  and  collectors 
inclined  more  to  the  Dutch  school,  yet,  while  the  eye  was 
practised  ou  the  endless  merits  of  the  north-western  artist,  a 
look  of  reverential  longing  was  always  turned  towards  the 
south-east. 

And  so  the  university,  where  I  neglected  the  ends  of  both 
my  family  and  myself,  was  to  ground  me  in  that  in  which  I 
afterwards  found^  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  my  life :  the 
impression  of  those  localities,  too,  in  which  I  received  such 
important  incitements,  has  always  remained  to  me  most  dear 
and  precious.  The  old  Pleissenburg ;  the  rooms  of  the 
Academy  ;  but,  above  all,  the  abode  of  Oeser ;  and  no  less 
the  collections  of  Winkler  and  Richter,  —  I  have  always 
vividly  present  before  me. 

But  a  young  man,  who,  while  older  persons  are  conversing 
with  each  other  on  subjects  already  familiar  to  them,  is  in- 
structed only  incidentally,  and  for  whom  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  business — that  of  rightly  arranging  all  —  yet 
remains,  nuist  find  himself  in  a  very  painful  situation.  I 
therefore,  as  well  as  others,  looked  about  with  longing  for 
some  new  light,  which  was  indeed  to  come  to  us  from  a  man 
to  whom  we  owed  so  much  already. 

The  mind  can  be  highly  delighted  in  two  ways,  — by  per- 
ception and  conception.  But  the  former  demands  a  worthy 
object,  which  is  not  always  at  hand,  and  a  proportionate 
culture,  which  one  does  not  immediately  attain.  Concep- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  requires  only  susceptibility :  it 
brings  its  subject-matter  with  it,  and  is  itself  the  instrument 
of  culture.  Hence  that  beam  of  light  was  most  welcome  to 
us  which  that  most  excellent  thinker  brought  down  to  us 
through  dark  clouds.  One  must  be  a  young  man  to  render 
])resent  to  one's  self  the  effect  which  Lessing's  "  Laocoon  " 
Ijroduced  upon  us,  by  transporting  us  out  of  the  region  of 
scanty  perceptions  into  the  open  fields  of  thought.  The  ut 
pictura  poesis,  so  long  misunderstood,  was  at  once  laid 
aside  :  the  difference  between  plastic  and  speaking  art  ^  was 
made  clear ;  the  summits  of  the  two  now  appeared  sun- 
dered, however  near  their  bases  might  border  on  each  other. 
Tiie  plastic  artist  was  to  keep  himself  within  the  bounds  of 
the  beautiful,  if  the  artist  of  language,  who  cannot  dispense 
witii   the   significant   in    any  kind,  is    permitted   to  ramble 

»  "h\\<\cni\('.  uti'l  Rc'(l(;rKl(f  KuriKt."  Tlic  cxproHsion  "speaking  art"  is  used  to 
produce  a  f:orrrf'i>oii«liiig  autilLcttia,  though  *'  belles-letlres"  vfoukX  be  the  ordinary 
reDtlering.  —  Than  a. 
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a])roa<l  lu*yoii«i  llirm.  'Mu*  forinor  IsiIm>i>i  for  tlio  outer 
Bt'iisi',  wliicU  i.s  siiti.slii'<l  only  h\  tin*  lM*autifiil  ;  iUv  laltiT  for 
tlio  iiiwif^iimtion,  wliich  may  rvi'ii  rrcouciU'  \lsv\(  to  tlu'  iiirly. 
All  tlu*  <>on.H(>qij(>iH'(;s  of  this  splcrKli«!  tlioii^lit  w-vrc  illiiiniiufl 
to  lis  as  by  a  li^^litiiiii^-llasli :  all  the  criticisin  wliidi  iiad 
hitherto  gui(h>(l  und  jud^Xi'd  yvaa  thrown  away  lik(>  a  woni- 
oiit  <"oat.  We  considrrrd  ours«'lv('s  fnM'(i  from  all  ovil,  an<l 
fanricd  wt;  mii^ht  vcntiire  to  look  down  with  hoiiu*  compaM- 
»ion  u|)on  tlu*  oUrtwIsü  so  KpltMidid  HJxtoenth  century, 
when,  in  (irrMian  s(-iil|>tiirrs  and  |NM'ms,  tlu-y  kiww  how  t<i 
n'prr.senl  lifr  only  nndrr  lli»*  form  of  a  fool  hun;;  with  Ik-11h, 
death  under  the  minfornHMl  shape  of  a  rattlin<r  Hkeleton,  and 
the  necis-sary  and  aecidcntal  eviU  of  the  world  under  the 
imai^e  of  the  caricatured  Devil. 

Wlnit  enchanted  us  most  wa«  the  beauty  of  that  thoujjjlit, 
that  the  ancimtn  had  re<'oj;ni/ed  d<'ath  as  the  !>rotlui*  of 
nleep,  and  had  represente<l  them  Mimilar,  even  to  c<»nfn.siou, 
titi  liecomcH  Menn'chmi.  Here  we  could  firnt  do  hi^h  honor 
to  the  triumph  of  tin-  lu'autiful,  and  hanish  the  U'^ly  of  every 
kind  into  the  low  sphere  of  the  ridiculous  within  the  realm 
of  art,  since  it  could  not  he  utterly  driven  out  of  the  world. 

The  splendor  of  HUch  Icadinir  and  fundamental  concep- 
tions appears  only  to  the  mind  u|M>n  which  tlu>y  exercise 
their  inlinite  activity,  —  appears  only  to  the  a^e  in  which, 
after  bein^  lonj^ed  for,  tiiey  come  forth  at  the  ri«;ht  moment, 
'i'hen  do  those  at  wh(»se  disposal  such  nourishment  is  place<l 
fon»lly  (iccu|)y  whole  peri«Mls  of  their  lives  with  it,  and  re- 
joice in  a  hU|K'rahimdant  growth  ;  while  men  are  not  want- 
injj,  meanwhile,  who  resist  such  an  effect  on  the  K|>ot,  nor 
others  who  afterwards  haj^L^le  and  cavil  at  its  hi^h  meaning. 

liut,  as  conception  and  peri'cption  mutually  r(H|uiro  each 
other.  I  cnuld  not  lon<j  work  tip  these  ni'W  t!  '  '  '*  ut 
an  inlinit«*  desire  arihin}^  within  me  to  8<'e  im|>  ><  of 

art,  once  and  away,  in  great  number.  I  theivfort»  dettT- 
mincd  to  visit  Dresden  without  di'lay.  I  was  not  in  want  of 
the  necessary  cash  :  but  there  wen-  other  »lilllcultics  to  «»ver- 
CM)me,  which  I  ni'edlehMly  increased  still  further,  thn>u«;h  my 
whimsiral  disposition  ;  for  I  kept  my  purpose  a  secret  from 
every  one,  because  I  wished  to  contcmplat«>  the  In-asurc-s  of 
art  there  (piite  after  my  own  way,  and,  an  I  thou;;ht,  to 
allow  no  one  to  piiplcx  nu«.  Hesides  this,  so  simple  a  mat- 
ter becanje  more  (*omplicated  by  still  another  e«'cenlrieily. 

We  have  weaknesses,  Inith  by  birth  and  !»y  e<lucalion  ;  ami 
it  nuiy  be  qui'slioned  which   of  tin*  two  gives  us  the  most 
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trouble.  Willingly  as  I  made  myself  familiar  with  all  sorts 
of  couditions,  aud  many  as  had  beeu  my  inducements  to  do 
so,  an  excessive  aversion  from  all  inns  had  nevertheless  been 
instilled  into  me  by  my  father.  This  feeling  had  taken  firm 
root  in  him  on  his  travels  through  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. Although  he  seldom  spoke  in  images,  and  only 
called  them  to  his  aid  when  he  was  very  cheerful,  yet  he 
used  often  to  repeat  that  he  always  fancied  he  saw  a  great 
cobweb  spun  across  the  gate  of  an  inn,  so  ingeniously  that 
the  insects  could  indeed  fly  in,  but  that  even  the  privileged 
wasps  could  not  fly  out  again  unplucked.  It  seemed  to  him 
something  horrible  that  one  should  be  obliged  to  pay  im- 
moderately for  renouncing  one's  habits  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  one  in  life,  and  living  after  the  manner  of  publicans 
and  waiters.  He  praised  the  hospitality  of  the  olden  time  ; 
aud,  reluctantly  as  he  otherwise  endured  even  any  thing 
unusual  in  the  house,  he  yet  practised  hospitality,  especially 
towards  artists  and  virtuosi.  Thus  gossip  Seekatz  always 
had  his  quarters  with  us  ;  and  Abel,  the  last  musician  who 
handled  the  viol  di  gamba  with  success  and  applause,  was 
well  received  and  entertained.  With  such  youthful  impres- 
sions, which  nothing  had  as  yet  rubbed  off,  how  could  I  have 
resolved  to  set  foot  in  an  inn  in  a  strange  city?  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  find  quarters  with  good 
friends.  Hofrath  Krebel,  Assessor  Hermann,  and  others, 
had  often  spoken  to  me  about  it  already ;  but  even  to  these 
my  trip  was  to  remain  a  secret,  and  I  hit  upon  a  most  singu- 
lar notion.  My  next-room  neighbor,  the  industrious  theo- 
logian, whose  eyes  unfortunately  constantly  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  had  a  relation  in  Dresden,  a  shoemaker,  with 
whom  from  time  to  time  he  corresponded.  For  a  long  while 
already  this  man  had  been  highly  remarkable  to  me  on  ac- 
count of  his  expressions,  and  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  letters 
was  always  celebrated  by  us  as  a  holiday.  The  mode  in 
which  he  replied  to  the  complaints  of  his  cousin,  who  feared 
blindness,  was  quite  peculiar :  for  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  grounds  of  consolation,  which  are  always  hard  to 
find ;  but  the  cheerful  way  in  which  he  looked  upon  his  own 
narrow,  poor,  toilsome  life,  the  merriment  which  he  drew, 
even  from  evils  and  inconveniences,  the  indestructible  con- 
viction that  life  is  in  itself  and  on  its  own  account  a  bless- 
ing, communicated  itself  to  him  who  read  the  letter,  and,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  transposed  him  into  a  like  mood. 
Enthusiastic  as  I  was,  I  had  often  sent  my  compliments  to 
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this  iTiJin,  oxtollcd  his  Imppy  ii.'itunil  ^ift,  arnl  oxprcfwo«!  thi» 
wish  U)  Ix'coinc  nctpiaiiitcil  with  him.  All  this  hciiit;  pro- 
luisiMl,  nothing  8(mmium|  to  me  luorv  natural  than  to  M'^•k  him 
out,  to  convt'i'Mi'  with  him, — nay.  to  IfKlp»  with  him,  nn<l  tr> 
h'arn  to  know  him  intimately.  My  ^<mkI  canilidatt».  after 
Homr  oppositi«»n,  pive  me  a  letter,  writtm  with  (liJIhiilty,  to 
carry  with  me  ;  and,  fnll  of  lon^in<x,  1  went  to  Drewlen  in 
the  yellow  coach,  with  my  matriculation  in  my  j)ocket. 

I  went  in  search  of  my  shocm:ikcr,  an<l  noon  found  him  in 
the  Huhurl)  (  Vorstadt).  He  received  me  in  a  friendly  manner, 
Hittinix  upon  his  stool,  an<!  said,  smilinix.  after  he  had  read  tlio 
letter,  ••  1  see  from  this,  younijj  sir,  that  you  are  a  whimsical 
Christian."  —  "  How  »o,  m.anter?  "  I  replied.  *'  No  ofTence 
meant  l>y  '  trhimsirul.'  "  he  continued  :  "  one  calls  every  one  8o 
who  is  not  consistent  with  him«^elf  ;  aiul  I  call  you  a  whimsiral 
Christian  because  you  acknowle<lpe  yourself  a  foUower  of  our 
Lord  in  one  tiling,  hut  not  in  another."  On  njy  re<juestinj; 
him  to  enli«^ht«'n  me,  he  said  further,  "  It  seems  that  your 
view  is,  to  announce  t^lad  tiding  to  the  poor  and  lowly  ;  that 
is  LjiMxl,  and  this  imitation  of  the  Lonl  is  praiseworthy  :  hut 
you  should  relli'ct,  besides,  that  he  rather  sat  d«>wn  to  tal»le 
with  prosperous  rich  folks,  where  there  was  pMxl  fare,  ami 
that  he  himself  did  not  despise  the  sweet  scent  of  the  oint- 
ment, of  which  you  will  tincl  the  opposite  in  my  house." 

This  ph'asant  l)e«^innin^  put  me  at  once  in  jjo<mI  humor, 
and  we  rallied  each  other  for  some  time,  llis  wife  stoo<l 
doulitin;^  how  she  should  hoanl  an<l  l«Ml«rt.  such  a  truest.  ()u 
this  point,  too,  lu*  had  notions  which  referriMl,  not  only  to 
the  Hihie,  hut  also  to  "  (lottfried's  Chronicle  ;  "  and  when  we 
were  a«j:reed  that  I  was  to  stay,  I  pive  my  purse,  such  as  it 
was,  into  the  char«;e  of  my  hostess,  and  recjuest*-«!  her  to  fur- 
nish herself  from  it,  if  any  thin^  should  Ik»  neeessury.  When 
he  would  have  declimMl  it,  and  somewhat  w  i  "  V!v  ^ave  me 
to  understand   that   he  was  n(»t  so  hurned   '  ^   he  ini;jht 

appear,  1  disarmed  him  by  saying,  **  Kven  if  it  wen»  only 
to  chauLje  water  into  wine,  such  a  well-lrie«l  domestic  re- 
sourer  would  not  be  out  of  phwe,  since  there  are  nt»  nu»re 
miracles  nowadays."  The  hostess  seemoil  to  tlnd  inv  eon- 
duct  less  and  less  stranii»*:  we  ha«l  s«M>n  accommo<laled  our- 
selves to  each  t>ther,  and  s|HMit  a  very  merry  evininjj.  He 
remained  always  the  same,  InM-ause  all  flt»wc«<l  from  one  source, 
llis  preuliarity  was  an  apt  connnon  sens»«,  which  reslcil  up«»n 
a  cheerful  dis|N)sition,  and  t«Mtk  deli;;ht  in  uniform  habitual 
activity.     That  he  should  labor  incessantly  wii»  his  tirst  and 
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most  necessary  care ;  that  he  regarded  every  thing  else  as 
secondary,  —  this  kept  up  his  comfortable  state  of  mind  ;  and 
I  must  reckon  him  before  many  others  in  the  class  of  those 
who  are  called  practical  unconscious  philosophers.^ 

The  hour  when  the  gallery  w^as  to  be  opened  appeared, 
after  having  been  expected  with  impatience.  I  entered  into 
this  sanctuary,  and  my  astonishment  surpassed  every  concep- 
tion which  I  had  formed.  This  room,  returning  into  itself, 
in  which  splendor  and  neatness  reigned  together  with  the 
deepest  stillness  ;  the  dazzling  frames,  all  nearer  to  the  time 
in  which  they  had  been  gilded  ;  the  floor  polished  with  bees'- 
wax ;  the  spaces  more  trodden  by  spectators  than  used  by 
copyists, — imparted  a  feeling  of  solemnity,  unique  of  its  kind, 
which  so  much  the  more  resembled  the  sensation  with  which 
one  treads  a  church,  as  the  adornments  of  so  many  a  temple, 
the  objects  of  so  much  adoration,  seemed  here  again  set  up 
only  for  the  sacred  purposes  of  art.  I  readily  put  up  with 
the  cursor}^  description  of  my  guide,  only  I  requested  that  I 
might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  outer  gallery.  Here,  to 
my  comfort,  I  felt  really  at  home.  I  had  already  seen  the 
works  of  several  artists,  others  I  knew  from  engravings, 
others  by  name.  I  did  not  conceal  this,  and  I  thus  inspired 
my  conductor  with  some  confidence  :  nay,  the  rapture  which  I 
expressed  at  pieces  where  the  pencil  had  gained  the  victory 
over  nature  delighted  him  ;  for  such  were  the  things  which 
principally  attracted  me,  where  the  comparison  with  known 
nature  must  necessarily  enhance  the  value  of  art. 

When  I  again  entered  my  shoemaker's  house  for  dinner,  I 
scarcely  believed  my  eyes  ;  for  I  fancied  I  saw  before  me  a 
picture  by  Ostade,  so  perfect  that  all  it  needed  was  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  gallery.  The  position  of  the  objects,  the  light,  the 
shadow,  the  brownish  tint  of  the  whole,  the  magical  harmony, 
—  every  thing  that  one  admires  in  those  pictures,  I  here  saw 
in  reality.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  perceived,  in  so  high 
a  degree,  the  faculty  which  I  afterwards  exercised  with  more 
consciousness  ;  namely,  that  of  seeing  nature  with  the  eyes  of 
this  or  that  artist,  to  whose  works  I  had  devoted  a  particular 
attention.  This  faculty  has  afforded  me  much  enjoyment, 
but  has  also  increased  the  desire  zealously  to  abandon  myself, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  exercise  of  a  talent  which  nature 
Beemed  to  have  denied  me. 

*  '•  Pratiflche  Philosophen,  bewusstlose  Weltweisen,"  It  is  impossible  to  give  two 
sabfltantiveH,  a«  in  tlie  orig^inal,  since  this  is  effected  by  using  first  the  word  of  Greek, 
then  the  word  of  German  origin,  whereas  we  have  but  one.  —  Trans. 
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I  viftitf'd  tlio  <;.'illfry  at  all  ixTinilird  lioiirs,  niwl  cotjtinmtl 
if)  cxpreHs  1<M>  IoikUy  tlic  tM'sia.Hy  witli  wliirli  I  Ih-Ih'1<1  many 
prucioiiH  works.  I  thiiH  fnintniU'd  my  laiidahU*  |)tir|M>Ac*  of 
rciiiaiiiiiit;  unknown  an«l  nnn(»ti<MM|  ;  jin«l  wlirn'as  nnly  one 
of  llir  un«lciki*t'|H'rs  tiad  liitluTtu  lja«l  intficour^r  with  me,  the 
paMriy-in.spector,  Counsellor  Kie«lel,  now  al»o  took  notice  of 
Mie,  ami  callrd  my  attention  to  many  tliinjis  whirh  weme«! 
cliielly  to  li«'  within  my  npiiere.  I  foimd  this  ex<'«'llent  man 
just  an  aetive  an<l  ohlii^in«;  then,  as  when  I  afterwards  saw 
him  diirin<x  many  years,  and  as  he  shows  himself  to  this  day. 
I  lis  in»a;;e  has,  for  me,  interwoven  itself  so  elosely  with  thoHc 
tieasures  of  art,  that  I  ean  never  retjanl  the  two  apart:  the 
rt*meml»ranee  of  him  has  even  ae<'ompanied  me  to  Italy,  where, 
in  many  lan^e  and  rich  eoUeetions,  his  j>resence  would  have 
been  Vi-ry  desirable. 

Since,  even  with  stran^jers  and  unknown  persons,  one  can- 
not pize  on  such  works  silently  an<l  without  nmlual  sympathy, 
—  nay,  since  the  lii*sl  siijhl  of  tiimi  is  rather  .adapt*'«!,  in  tlie 
iiij^hest  tlej^ree,  to  open  lieart.s  towartls  each  other,  I  there  got 
into  convi'rsation  with  a  youn«j  man  who  seenu'd  to  he  resid- 
in|4  at  Dresden,  and  to  Ih-Ioii;^  to  s<»nu'  eml»assy.  He  invited 
me  to  come  in  the  evening  to  an  inn  where  a  lively  company 
met,  and  wh«*re,  !»y  each  one's  j>ayinii:  a  nxxlerate  reckoning, 
one  <"oiild  pass  some  very  pleasant  hours. 

1  repaire<l  thithiT,  hut  did  not  !ln<l  the  company  ;  and  the 
waiter  somewhat  hurpri.srd  me  when  \\v  delivered  the  compli- 
ments of  till"  i^entleinan  who  made  the  appointment  with  me, 
i»y  whi<*h  the  latter  «eiit  an  excuse  for  coming  nomewhat  later, 
with  the  ad<lition  that  I  nm^t  not  take  otTence  at  any  thing 
that  might  occur;  also,  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  pay 
htyond  my  own  score.  I  knew  not  what  to  make  t>f  these 
wt)rds:  my  fatlu'r's  cohwehs  canu*  into  my  head,  and  I  <"oin- 
posed  myself  to  await  whatever  might  hefall.  The  company 
assemlili'd  ;  my  ae(pniintanc«>  intnKluced  me  ;  and  I  could  not 
he  att(>ntive  long,  without  <iiscovi*ring  that  they  were  aiming 
at  the  mystilication  of  u  young  m.an,  who  showed  himsidf 
a  novice  hy  an  ohstri'perous,  asMundng  dcportnunt  :  I  there- 
fore kept  very  nnieh  on  my  guani,  so  that  tliey  might  not 
lind  driight  in  selecting  me  as  his  fellow.  At  table  thi» 
inti'Ution  hecaUH'  more  apparent  t»»  eViTvInKly,  except  t«) 
himself.  They  tlrank  mor»«  and  more  d»H»ply :  and,  w  hen  a 
\uv(tt  in  hon«)r  of  sweetlu'.'irts  was  ntarted,  every  »>ne  solemnly 
«wore  that  there  shouhl  never  he  another  out  «>f  those  gla.Hses  ; 
thi>y  tlnng   them  lu^hind  them,  ami  this  woh  the  nignal  for 
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far  greater  follies.  At  last  I  withdrew  very  quietly  ;  and  the 
waiter,  while  demanding  quite  a  moderate  amount,  requested 
me  to  come  again,  as  they  did  not  go  on  so  wildly  every  even- 
ing. I  was  far  from  my  lodgings,  and  it  was  near  midnight 
when  I  reached  them.  I  found  the  doors  unlocked ;  every- 
body was  in  bed ;  and  one  lamp  illuminated  the  narrow  do- 
mestic household,  where  my  eye,  more  and  more  practised, 
immediately  perceived  the  finest  picture  by  Schalken,  from 
which  I  could  not  tear  myself  away,  so  that  it  banished  from 
me  all  sleep. 

The  few  daj^s  of  m}^  residence  in  Dresden  were  solely  de- 
voted to  the  picture-gallery.  The  antiquities  still  stood  in 
the  pavilion  of  the  great  garden  ;  but  I  declined  seeing  them, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  precious  things  which  Dresden  con- 
tained, being, but  too  full  of  the  conviction,  that,  even  in  and 
about  the  collection  of  paintings,  much  must  3'et  remain  hid- 
den from  me.  Thus  I  took  the  excellence  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters more  on  trust  and  in  faith,  than  by  pretending  to  any 
insight  into  them.  What  I  could  not  look  upon  as  nature, 
put  in  the  place  of  nature,  and  compare  with  a  known  object, 
was  without  effect  upon  me.  It  is  the  material  impression 
which  makes  the  beginning  even  to  every  more  elevated  taste. 

With  my  shoemaker  I  lived  on  A^ery  good  terms.  He  was 
witty  and  varied  enough,  and  we  often  outvied  each  other  in 
merry  conceits  :  nevertheless,  a  man  who  thinks  himself  happy, 
and  desires  others  to  do  the  same,  makes  us  discontented  ; 
indeed,  the  repetition  of  such  sentiments  produces  weariness. 
I  found  myself  well  occupied,  entertained,  excited,  but  by 
no  means  happy ;  and  the  shoes  from  his  last  would  not  fit 
me.  We  parted,  however,  as  the  best  friends  ;  and  even  my 
hostess,  on  my  departure,  was  not  dissatisfied  with  me. 

Shortly  before  my  departure,  something  else  very  pleasant 
was  to  happen.  By  the  mediation  of  that  young  man,  who 
wished  to  somewhat  regain  his  credit  with  me,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Director  Von  Hagedorn,  who,  with  great  kind- 
ness, showed  me  his  collection,  and  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  lover  of  art.  He  himself, 
as  becomes  a  connoisseur,  was  quite  peculiarly  in  love  with 
the  pictures  which  he  possessed,  and  therefore  seldom  found 
in  others  an  interest  such  as  he  wished.  It  gave  him  particu- 
lar satisfaction  that  I  was  so  excessively  pleased  with  a  pic- 
ture by  Schwanefeld,  and  that  I  was  not  tired  of  praising 
and  extolling  it  in  every  single  part ;  for  landscapes,  which 
again  reminded  me  of  the  beautiful  clear  sky  under  which  I 
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had  ^rown  up,  of  tlie  vcjijetablc  luxurinnoo  of  those  8|Kit«, 
and  of  whatever  other  favor»  a  warmer  eliriiatc  offerH  to  man, 
wrn;  just  tlie  thii)>;s  that  most  affect^Ml  me  in  the  iuntation, 
wliih:  Ihi'V  awakfiu'<l  in  nje  a  hm^inj^  remrmhranee. 

Tlu'se  «h'lli^litful  expeiienees,  pivparinir  Uah  mind  and  aenfte 
fnr  true  art,  wi-re  ncvertheh'ss  interrii|»tj'il  and  (him|HMi  hyone 
of  the  most  mehmcholy  sii^hUs.  —  hy  the  (h-stroyed  and  drso- 
hite  condilinn  of  ho  many  of  the  Htreets  of  DresiU'ii  thr<»ULjh 
which  I  took  my  way.  Thf  Mohrrnstrasse  in  niins,  an«l  tlie 
(hiiich  { Ivnitzklrc/ti')  of  thi'  (ros.s,  with  its  shattered  tower, 
impressed  themselves  ileeply  upon  me,  and  still  stand  like  a 
^h»omy  spot  in  my  imagination.  From  the  cupola  of  the  Lady 
Church  ( Frinu'nki'rr/ic)  I  saw  these  pitial>lc  ruins  scatt«Ted 
al»out  ami«l  tjje  heautiful  onU-r  of  the  city.  I  Icre  the  clerk  com- 
mend(*<l  to  me  the  ail  of  the  architect,  who  had  already  litte«!  up 
churcli  and  cupola  f<»r  so  undesirable  an  event,  and  had  huilt 
tlicm  l»oml)-pnM)f.  The  ^«mmI  sa<-risian  then  |)oinle«l  out  tonic 
the  ruins  on  all  sides,  and  said  doubtfully  ami  laconically, 
"  77/^'  fm'intf  hdth  dnue  this!  " 

At  last,  thou«;h  very  loath,  I  returned  to  Leipzijj,  and  found 
my  friends,  who  were  not  used  to  such  dijjix'ssions  in  me,  in 
great  astonishineiit.  busied  with  all  sorts  of  conje<-tnres  as  to 
what  mi^^ht  be  the  import  of  my  mysterious  journey.  When, 
upon  this,  I  told  them  my  story  quite  in  order,  they  deelare<l 
it  was  only  a  ma<le-iip  tale,  and  sa^aeiously  trie«!  to  ^vi  at 
the  bottom  of  the  riddle  which  I  had  been  waggish  enough 
to  conceal  un<!er  my  shoemaker-lodgings. 

Hut,  could  they  have  looked  into  my  heart,  they  would 
have  diseovt-red  no  waggery  there;  for  the  truth  <»f  that  old 
prover!), ''  lie  that  increaselh  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,'* 
had  struck  nn*  with  all  its  force:  an<!  the  mon«  I  struggh'd  to 
arrange  and  appropriate  to  myself  what  I  liad  seen,  the  less 
I  succeediMl.  I  had  at  last  to  content  myself  with  a  silent 
after-operation.  Ordinary  life  carried  me  away  again  :  am!  I 
at  last  felt  niyself  (piite  comfortable  when  a  friendly  inter- 
eourse,  improvement  in  branches  of  knowledge  which  wen» 
suitable  for  me,  and  a  certain  practice  of  tlie  hand,  engage<l 
me  in  a  manner  less  iin|>ortant,  but  more  in  aetHjrdtuuv  with 
my  strength. 

N'ery  pleasant  and  wlioh-some  for  me  was  tlie  coimei^tion 
1  formed   with  the   Itreitkopf    family.       Hrrnhan!  C'  !i 

Hreilkt»pf,  the  proper  foundi-r  »if  the  family,  win»  hi  :  i.« 
to  lAMpzig  as  a  |HM)r  journeyman  printer,  was  vet  living,  and 
oeeupie«!  the  Ciolden   Hear,  a  respectable  housi*  in  the  new 
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Newmarket,  with  Gottsched  as  an  inmate.  The  son,  Johann 
Gottlob  Immanuel,  had  akeady  been  long  married,  and 
was  the  father  of  many  children.  They  thought  they  could 
not  spend  a  part  of  their  considerable  wealth  better  than  in 
putting  up,  opposite  the  first  house,  a  large  new  one,  the  Sil- 
ver Bear,  which  they  built  higher  and  more  extensive  than  the 
original  house  itself.  Just  at  the  time  of  the  building  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  family.  The  eldest  son,  who  might 
have  been  some  years  older  than  I,  was  a  well-formed  young 
man,  devoted  to  music,  and  practised  to  play  skilfully  on 
both  the  piano  and  the  violin.  The  second,  a  true,  good  soul, 
likewise  musical,  enlivened  the  concerts  which  were  often  got 
up,  no  less  than  his  elder  brother.  They  were  both  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  me,  as  well  as  their  parents  and  sisters.  I  lent 
them  a  helping  hand  during  the  building  up  and  the  finishing, 
the  furnishing  and  the  moving  in,  and  thus  formed  a  concep- 
tion of  much  that  belongs  to  such  an  affair :  I  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Oeser's  instructions  put  in  practice.  In 
the  new  house,  which  I  had  thus  seen  erected,  I  was  often  a 
visitor.  We  had  many  pursuits  in  common  ;  and  the  eldest 
son  set  some  of  my  songs  to  music,  which,  when  printed,  bore 
his  name,  but  not  mine,  and  have  been  little  known.  I  have 
selected  the  best,  and  inserted  them  among  my  other  little 
poems.  The  father  had  invented  or  perfected  musical  type. 
He  granted  me  the  use  of  a  fine  library,  which  related  prin- 
cipally to  the  origin  and  progress  of  printing ;  and  thus  I 
gained  some  knowledge  in  that  department.  I  found  there, 
moreover,  good  copper-plates,  which  exhibited  antiquity,  and 
advanced  on  this  side  also  my  studies,  which  were  still  further 
promoted  by  the  circumstance  that  a  considerable  collection 
of  casts  had  fallen  into  disorder  in  moving.  I  set  them  right 
again  as  well  as  I  could,  and  in  doing  so  was  compelled  to 
search  Lippert  and  other  authorities.  A  physician.  Doctor 
Reichel,  likewise  an  inmate  of  the  house,  I  consulted  from 
time  to  time  when  I  felt,  if  not  sick,  yet  unwell ;  and  thus 
we  led  together  a  quiet,  pleasant  life. 

I  was  now  to  enter  into  another  sort  of  connection  in  this 
house  ;  for  the  copper-plate  engraver.  Stock,  had  moved  into 
the  attic.  He  was  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  a  very  industri- 
ous man,  and,  in  his  labors,  precise  and  methodical.  He 
also,  like  Geyser,  engraved,  after  Oeser's  designs,  larger 
and  smaller  plates,  wliich  came  more  and  more  into  vogue 
for  novels  and  poems.  He  etched  very  neatly,  so  that  his 
work  came  out  of  the  aquafortis  almost  finished ;  and  but 
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little  touching-tip  niiminod  to  ho  done  with  the  j^raver,  which 
he  handh'cl  very  well.  He  made  an  exact  calculation  how 
lorji;  a  pl.'itc  would  occupy  hiui,  and  uothin«x  could  call  him 
off  from  his  work  if  he  had  not  comph'tcd  the  daily  ta.sk  hu 
h.ul  8et  himself.  Thus  he  sat  working  by  a  hroarl  tahlc.  by 
tin*  ixrcat  LTahlc-wiiidow,  in  a  verv  neat  and  onh-rlv  chamhrr, 
wln-re  his  wife  and  two  daughters  affordecl  him  a  domrrnti(! 
Hociety.  Of  these  last,  one  is  happily  marrie<l,  and  the  other 
is  an  rx<'«'llcnt  artist  :  they  have  coutiuued  my  friends  all  my 
life  lon«:^.  I  now  divided  my  time  between  the  upper  and 
lower  stories,  and  attached  myself  much  to  the  man,  who, 
tot^etljer  with  his  perseverin«^  industry,  |K>ssessed  an  exccd- 
lent  humor,  and  was  i^ood  nature  itself. 

The  ti'ehuieal  neatness  of  this  branch  of  art  charmed  mo, 
and  I  associati'd  myself  with  him  to  execute  Homethinj;  of  tho 
kind.  .My  predilection  was  a«rain  <lirected  towards  landscai>e, 
wliich,  while  it  anuised  nu*  in  my  solitary  walks,  seemed  in 
itself  more  attainable  and  more  comprehensible  for  works  of 
firt  than  the  human  (iirure,  which  diseouraircd  me.  I'nder 
his  directions,  therefore,  I  et<'hed,  after  Thii-le  and  othei*s, 
various  landscapes,  which,  althou«xli  executed  by  an  unpnic- 
tised  hand,  produced  some  effect,  and  wt-re  will  n'ceive<L 
Tile  i^roiiiidiii;^  ( varnishin«^)  of  the  plates,  tin«  pultin;^  in  tho 
hl^h  lights,  the  etching,  and  at  last  the  biting  with  atpiafor- 
tis,  gave  me  variety  of  occuj)ation  ;  and  I  soon  got  so  far 
that  1  could  assist  my  nuister  in  many  things.  I  did  not 
lack  the  attention  necessary  for  the  biting,  an<l  I  seldom 
faiie«!  in  any  thing  :  but  I  had  not  care  enough  in  guarding 
[igainst  thi'  deleterious  vapoi-s  which  an*  generat^tl  on  su«li 
[)ccjisions,  and  the.se  nuiy  have  contributed  to  the  maladies 
vvhicii  arterwards  troubled  nu'  for  a  long  time,  .\midst  such 
labors,  lest  any  thing  should  be  left  untried,  I  often  int  !• 
w«MMl-cut.s  al.so.  I  prepared  various  little  printing*bl< > 
[ifter  French  patt<*rns,  and  many  of  them  wen»  found  lU  for 
U8e. 

Let  me  here  make  mention  of  somi'  other  men  who  rrsided 
in  Leipzig,  or  tarried  there  for  a  short  lime.  Weis.so,  the 
custom-house  c«»llector  of  tlu*  district,  in  his  '  "  u«;. 
['heerfnl,  friendly,  and  obliging,  was  l«»ved  and  t  -  •  l-v 

iiH.  We  wouhl  not,  indeed,  allow  his  th(*atri(*nl  piect»»  to  Ih» 
models  throughout,  but  we  sulTered  ourselves  tn  Im-  carriiil 
iiway  by  them  ;  and  his  operas,  set  t«»  nuisie  by  Ililler  in  an 
ßiisy  style,  gave  us  nmch  pleasure.  Sehiebler,  of  llambur^li, 
[mrsued  the  same  track  ;  and  his  '*  Lisuanl  and  Dariolett«)  " 
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was  likewise  favored  by  us.  Escheuburg,  a  handsome  young 
man,  but  little  older  than  we  were,  distinguished  himself 
advantageously  among  the  students.  Zachariä  was  pleased 
to  spend  some  weeks  with  us,  and,  being  introduced  by  his 
brother,  dined  every  day  with  us  at  the  same  table.  We 
rightly  deemed  it  an  honor  to  gratify  our  guest  in  return,  by 
a  few  extra  dishes,  a  richer  dessert,  and  choicer  wine;  for, 
as  a  tall,  well-formed,  comfortable  man,  he  did  not  conceal 
his  love  of  good  eating.  Lessing  came  at  a  time  when  we 
had  I  know  not  what  in  our  heads :  it  was  our  good  pleasure 
to  go  nowhere  on  his  account,  —  nay,  even  to  avoid  the  places 
to  which  he  came,  probably  because  we  thought  ourselves 
too  good  to  stand  at  a  distance,  and  could  make  no  preten- 
sion to  obtain  a  closer  intimacy  with  him.  This  momentary 
absurdity,  which,  however,  is  nothing  rare  in  presuming  and 
freakish  youth,  proved,  indeed,  its  own  punishment  in  the 
sequel ;  for  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  that  eminent  man,  who 
was  most  highly  esteemed  by  me. 

Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  relative  to  art  and  anti- 
quitj-,  we  each  of  us  always  had  Winckelmann  before  our 
ej'es,  whose  ability  was  acknowledged  in  his  country  with 
enthusiasm.  We  read  his  writings  diligently,  and  tried  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  written  the  first  of  them.  We  found  in  them 
man}^  views  which  seemed  to  have  originated  with  Oeser, 
even  jests  and  whims  after  his  fashion  :  and  we  did  not  rest 
until  we  had  formed  some  general  conception  of  the  occasion 
on  which  these  remarkable  and  sometimes  so  enigmatical 
writings  had  arisen,  though  we  were  not  very  accurate  ;  for 
youth  likes  better  to  be  excited  than  instructed,  and  it  was 
not  the  last  time  that  I  was  to  be  indebted  to  Sibylline  leaves 
for  an  important  step  in  cultivation. 

It  was  then  a  fine  period  in  literature,  when  eminent  men 
were  3'et  treated  with  respect ;  although  the  disputes  of  Klotz 
and  Lessing' s  controversies  already  indicated  that  this  epoch 
would  soon  close.  Winckelmann  enjoyed  an  universal,  unas- 
sailed  reverence  ;  and  it  is  known  how  sensitive  he  was  with 
regard  to  any  thing  pu])lic  which  did  not  seem  commensurate 
with  his  d(;eply  felt  dignity.  All  the  periodical  publications 
joined  in  his  praise,  the  better  class  of  tourists  came  back 
from  him  instructed  and  enraptured,  and  the  new  views 
wliich  he  gave  extended  themselves  over  science  and  life. 
'J'he  I'rince  of  Dessau  had  raised  himself  up  to  a  similar 
degree  of  respect.     Young,  well  and  nobly  minded,  he  had 
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on  his  travols  anrl  at  other  times  shown  himself  tnily  flrsir- 
ul>h'.  WiiH-kcIrnjinii  was  in  the  hi^^hest  (h*^ree  djIlL'ht«**! 
with  him,  an«!,  whenever  he  menlione«!  him,  hmih*«!  him  with 
tlu!  hamlsoniest  epithets.  Thr  hi\  in«^  ont  of  a  park,  then 
niii«pie,  the  tiwte  for  anliit^reture,  which  Von  Knlmanns«h)rf 
sup|)i>rt<'(l  by  his  acrtivity,  every  thin;.^  spoke  in  fav«)r  of  a 
prinre,  who,  whih*  he  was  a  shininuj  examph*  for  the  rest, 
pive  promise  of  a  johlen  ajji*  for  his  servants  and  snhjeets. 
We  yoiinii  peopK*  now  learnrd  witli  rejoiein;;s  that  Winekcl- 
niann  woulil  return  hack  from  Italy,  visit  his  [»rincely  frit'nd, 
cr.ill  on  Oescr  hy  the  way,  and  »o  come  within  onr  sphere  of 
vision.  We  made  no  pretensions  to  spi'akin«;  with  him,  hut 
we  hoped  to  see  him  ;  and,  as  at  that  time  of  life  one  will- 
ini^ly  ehange.s  ever}'  occa^ion  into  a  party  of  pleasure,  we 
had  already  a^rrei'd  upon  a  journey  to  Dessau,  where  in  a 
heautiful  H[H)[,  made  j^iorious  hy  art,  in  a  land  well  ^overne«! 
:ind  at  the  same  time  extcnially  adorned,  we  thou;xht  to  lie 
in  wait,  now  hen»,  now  there,  in  onler  to  see  with  our  own 
vyvs  thest;  men  so  iii^iily  exalted  aUive  us  walkin«;  alMiut. 
Oescr  himself  was  (piite  elaU'd  if  he  only  thouc^ht  of  it,  and 
the  news  of  Winekeimann's  death  fell  down  into  the  mi<lst 
of  us  like  a  thun<lerlM)li  from  a  clear  sky.  I  still  remember 
the  place  where  I  lii-st  hi-ard  it:  it  was  in  the  court  of  the 
Pleissenliur«;,  not  far  from  tiie  little  «^at*-  throu;jh  which  one 
used  to  go  up  to  Oestr's  residence.  One  o(  my  fellow-pupils 
met  me,  and  told  me  that  Oeser  was  not  to  be  seen,  with  the 
n*ason  why.  This  monstrous  event '  proiluced  a  monstrous 
efTi'ct  :  there  was  an  universal  mourninij  ami  lamentation, 
and  Winckelmanir's  untimely  death  sharpened  the  attention 
paid  to  the  value  of  his  life.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  efTect  of 
Ills  activity,  if  he  had  continued  it  to  a  mon'  advanced  a;re, 
wouhl  probably  not  have  been  .so  great  as  it  ikow  necessarily 
became,  when,  lik»'  many  otiier  extra«>nlinary  men,  he  was 
distingnislu'tl  by  fat**  through  a  stratiLTe  and  calamitous  eml. 
Now.  while  I  was  inlinitely  lanu-nting  the  death  of  Winck- 
einiann,  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  H(K)n  tlnd  mys4df  in 
the  case  nf  iK'ing  apprehensive  about  my  own  life;  sinco, 
during  all  these  events,  luy  ImmUIv  condition  ha«l  not  taken 
the  most  favorable  turn.  I  had  already  brought  with  mo 
from  honje  a  certain  tou<'h  of  hy|HM'hondria,  whi<*h,  in  this 
new  sedentary  an«l  lounging  life,  was  ratluT  inere.iHetl  than 
diminished.  The  pain  in  my  chesty  whi(*h  I  hn<l  felt  from 
tiint'  to  tinje  ever  since  the  acvident  at  Aiienttadt,  and  which 
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after  a,  fall  from  horseback  had  perceptibly  increased,  made 
me  dejected.  By  an  nnforUinate  diet  I  destroyed  my  pow- 
ers of  dioestion  ;  the  heavy  Merseburg  beer  clouded  my 
brain  ;  coffee,  which  gave  me  a  peculiarly  melancholy  tone, 
especially  when  taken  with  milk  after  dinner,  paralyzed  my 
bowels,  and  seemed  completely  to  suspend  their  functions, 
so  that  I  experienced  great  uneasiness  on  this  account,  yet 
without  beino'  able  to  embrace  a  resolution  for  a  more  ra- 
tional  mode  of  life.  My  natural  disposition,  supported  by 
the  sufficient  strength  of  youth,  fluctuated  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  unrestrained  gayet}^  and  melancholy  discomfort. 
Moreover,  the  epoch  of  cold-water  bathing,  which  was  un- 
conditiouall}^  recommended,  had  then  begun.  One  was  to 
sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  only  slightly  covered,  by  which  all  the 
usual  perspiration  was  suppressed.  These  and  other  follies, 
in  consequence  of  some  misunderstood  suggestions  of  Rous- 
seau, would,  it  was  promised,  bring  us  nearer  to  nature,  and 
deliver  us  from  the  corruption  of  morals.  Now,  all  the 
above,  without  discrimination,  applied  with  injudicious  alter- 
nation, were  felt  by  many  most  injuriously  ;  and  I  irritated 
m}'  happ3^  organization  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  particular 
systems  contained  within  it  necessarily  broke  out  at  last  into 
a  conspiracy  and  revolution,  in  order  to  save  the  whole. 

One  night  I  awoke  with  a  violent  hemorrhage,  and  had 
just  strength  and  presence  of  mind  enough  to  waken  my 
next-room  neighbor.  Dr.  Reichel  was  called  in,  who  assisted 
me  in  the  most  friendly  manner ;  and  thus  for  many  days  I 
wavered  betwixt  life  and  death :  and  even  the  joy  of  a  sub- 
sequent improvement  was  embittered  by  the  circumstance 
that,  during  that  eruption,  a  tumor  had  formed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck,  which,  after  the  danger  was  past,  they  now 
first  found  time  to  notice.  Recovery  is,  however,  always 
pleasing  and  delightful,  even  though  it  takes  place  slowly  and 
painfully :  and,  since  nature  had  helped  herself  with  me,  I 
appeared  now  to  have  become  another  man  ;  for  I  had  gained 
a  greater  cheerfulness  of  mind  than  I  had  known  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  feel  my  inner  self  at  liberty, 
although  externally  a  wearisome  affliction  threatened  me. 

Hut  what  particularly  set  me  up  at  this  time  was,  to  see 
how  many  eminent  men  had,  undeservedly,  given  me  their 
ntTection.  Undeservedly,  I  say  ;  for  there  was  not  one  among 
them  to  whom  I  had  not  been  troublesome  through  coutia- 
dictory  humors,  not  one  whom  I  had  not  more  than  once 
wounded  by  morbid  a})surdity,  —  nay,  whom  I  had  not  stub- 
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hornly  avoidc«!  for  n  Ioul:  timr,  frrun  a  fi'v\\u<i  of  my  own 
iiijtiNlic«'.  All  this  wji.H  for^oU«-i»  :  iIh'V  trfjit«Ml  iin«  in  tin» 
most  utTi'ctionute  iiiaiiiuT,  aiul  »u)iiglit,  partly  in  my  clinmlter, 
partly  as  K4H>n  as  I  could  Icavr  it,  to  amuse  an«!  divert  me. 
They  drove  out  with  me,  entertained  me  at  their  coinitry 
houHes,  and  I  seemed  »oon  to  recover.  4^ 

Anionic  these  friends  I  name  first  of  all  T)<M*t«'r  Hermann, 
then  senator,  afterwards  l»ur<ion)ast**r  at  I^-ipzij;.  He  was 
nmon^  those  lx>arders  with  whom  I  had  lH>come  ne(|uainte<l 
throii^^h  S<'hlosser,  the  one  with  whom  an  always  eijuahlo 
and  enduring  conmn'tion  was  maintaim>d.  One  mij^ht  well 
reckon  him  the  most  industrious  of  his  academi<'al  fellow- 
citizens,  lie  attended  liis  lectures  with  the  ^reat«'st  re^i- 
larity,  and  his  private*  industry  remained  always  tlie  same. 
Step  hy  sU'p,  without  the  sli«^htest  deviation,  1  saw  him 
attain  his  doctor's  deirree,  and  then  raise  himself  to  the 
nssessorship,  without  any  tiling  of  all  this  appearing  ardu(»Uä 
to  him,  or  his  havin;.;  in  the  least  hurried  or  been  t(M)  late 
with  any  thin^.  The  jjentlcness  of  his  character  attracted 
me,  his  instructive  conversation  held  me  fast  ;  in«leed,  I 
n-ally  helit-ve  that  I  took  delij^iit  in  his  melluHlieal  industry 
especially  for  this  reason,  because  I  thought,  by  acknowledjj- 
ments  and  hi^h  esteem,  to  ap|)roi)riat4'  to  myself  at  least  A 
part  of  a  merit  of  which  I  could  by  no  means  boast. 

lie  was  just  as  retridar  in  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and 
tlu' cnjoynn'iit  of  his  pU'asures  as  in  his  business,  lb'  playe«! 
the  harpsichord  with  «^reat  skill,  drew  fnim  naturi'  with 
feeling,  and  stinnilatcd  iiw  to  do  the  same;  when,  in  his 
manner,  on  i^ray  paper  and  with  black  an«l  white  chalk,  1 
used  to  co|>y  many  a  willow-plot  on  the  I'lcis.se,  liml  nniny 
u  lovely  n(M)k  of  those  still  waten),  and  at  the  sjime  time 
lonjxiiijzly  to  induli^e  in  my  fancies.  \\v  knew  how  to  meet 
my  soujetimcs  comical  disposition  with  merry  jests;  and  I 
rcnu'mber  nniny  |)leasant  hoin-s  w  Inch  we  spent  to«;cther  when 
he  invited  me,  witli  mock  solcn)nity,  to  a  ^■/♦•-/l-^7«•  snp|H'r, 
when',  with  some  dij^nity,  by  the  lijjht  of  waxen  candle,  wo 
ate  what  they  (*all  a  council-hare,  which  had  nni  into  Ids 
kitchen  as  a  pcnpiisite  of  his  place,  and,  with  many  jokes  in 
the  manner  of  Hehrisch,  were  plea.sed  to  .H4>ason  the  meal 
and  heinhten  tin*  spirit  of  the  wine.  That  this  exifllenl 
nwm,  who  is  still  constantly  laboring;  in  his  res|K»<'table  i>lHce, 
rend«'red  me  the  most  faithful  assistance  durin;ir  a  ilise.nsc,  t»f 
which  there  w:is  inile«'d  a  forelHHÜni;,  but  u  hich  had  not 
been    foreseen    in    it>»    full   extent ;  tJiat   he    lH'sti>weil  every 
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leisure  hour  upon  me,  and,  by  remembrances  of  former  happy 
times,  contrived  to  brighten  the  gloomy  moment, — I   still 
acknowledge  with  the  sincerest  thanks,  and  rejoice  that  after 
*  so  long  a  time  I  can  give  them  publicly. 

Besides  this  w^orthy  friend,  Groening  of  Bremen  particu- 
larly interested  himself  in  me.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance 
only  a  short  time  before,  and  first  discovered  his  good 
feeling  towards  me  during  my  misfortune :  I  felt  the  value 
of  this  favor  the  more  warmly,  as  no  one  is  apt  to  seek  a 
closer  connection  with  invalids.  He  spared  nothing  to  give 
me  pleasure,  to  draw  me  away  from  musing  on  my  situation, 
to  hold  up  to  my  view  and  promise  me  recovery  and  a  whole- 
some activity  in  the  nearest  future.  Hov\^  often  have  I  been 
delighted,  in  the  progress  of  life,  to  hear  how  this  excellent 
man  has  in  the  weightiest  affairs  shown  himself  useful,  and 
indeed  a  blessing  to  his  native  city. 

Here,  too,  it  was  that  friend  Horn  uninterruptedly  brought 
into  action  his  love  and  attention.  The  whole  Breitkopf 
household,  the  Stock  family,  and  many  others,  treated  me 
like  a  near  relative ;  and  thus,  through  the  good  will  of  so 
many  friendly  persons,  the  feeling  of  my  situation  w^as 
soothed  in  the  tenderest  manner. 

I  must  here,  however,  make  particular  mention  of  a  man 
with  whom  I  first  became  acquainted  at  this  time",  and  whose 
instructive  conversation  so  far  blinded  me  to  the  miserable 
state  in  which  I  was,  that  I  actually  forgot  it.  This  was  Lan- 
ger, afterwards  librarian  at  Wolfenbüttel.  Eminently  learned 
and  instructed,  he  was  delighted  at  my  voracious  hunger  after 
knowledge,  which,  with  the  irritability  of  sickness,  now  broke 
out  into  a  perfect  fever.  He  tried  to  calm  me  by  perspicuous 
summaries ;  and  I  have  been  very  much  indebted  to  his  ac- 
quaintance, short  as  it  was,  since  he  understood  how  to  guide 
me  in  various  ways,  and  made  me  attentive  whither  I  had  to 
direct  myself  at  the  present  moment.  I  felt  all  the  more 
obliged  to  this  important  man,  as  my  intercourse  exposed  him 
to  some  danger  ;  for  when,  after  Behrisch,  he  got  the  situation 
of  tutor  to  the  young  Count  Lindenau,  the  father  made  it  an 
express  condition  with  the  new  Mentor  that  he  should  have 
no  intercourse  with  me.  Curious  to  become  acquainted  with 
such  a  dangerous  subject,  he  frequently  found  means  of 
meeting  me  indiicctly.  I  soon  gained  his  affection  ;  and  he, 
more  prudeiit  than  Behrisch,  called  for  me  by  night :  we  went 
walking  t<^>gether,  conversed  on  interesting  things,  and  at  last 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  very  door  of  his  mistress  ;  for  even 
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this  <'Xl<  rnally  Hrvcro,  canicHt,  Hiirntilir  man  Iwul  not  ki*pt 
fiLH!  frotii  lln'  toils  of  a  vi-ry  aujiaMr  huly. 

(icrtiian  lit<'ratnn',  and  with  it  my  own  fKX'tiral  undcrtak- 
in;^s,  h:ni  aln-ady  fniHonn"  tiinr  tn'comc  Hlraiij;t'  to  mr  ;  and,  as 
is  UMiialiy  thf  n-MiIt  in  surh  an  anto-didactic  circnhir  coursr,  I 
tni  ihmI  hack  towards  thr  hclovi'd  ancients  who  still  constantly, 
like  distant  hlnc  mountains,  distinct  in  their  outlines  and 
masseH,  hut  indisccrnihle  in  their  parts  and  inti'rnal  relations, 
hounde<l  the  horizon  of  my  inteih'ctual  wishes.  I  made  an 
exchange  with  Lan^^er,  in  which  I  nt  last  played  the  part  of 
(ilancns  and  Diomedes  :  I  «jave  up  t<»  him  wljole  baskets  of 
(ierman  poi-ts  an<l  critics,  and  receive<l  in  return  a  numlH-T 
of  (ireek  nuthors,  the  readinjj  of  whom  was  to  j^ivc  me  recre- 
ation, even  dnrintr  the  most  tedious  convalesconco. 

The  cnntidruce  which  new  frii'iids  re|K)se  in  each  other 
usually  develops  it.self  hy  deprees.  Common  m-cupatinn  and 
tast«'s  are  the  lirst  thirj;^s  in  whi<h  a  nnitual  hannnuy  show.s 
itself;  then  the  nuitual  «-oiumunii-ation  j^enerally  extends  «»vor 
paHt  and  present  passionH,  eM|HH'ially  over  lovc-atrairs  :  hut  it 
JH  a  lower  «lepth  which  f»pens  its»lf,  if  the  cnnne<'tion  is  to  l»e 
perfected  ;  tlie  reli;^ious  sentiments,  the  affairs  of  the  heart 
which  relate  to  the  imperishable,  arc  the  things  which  lH)th 
establish  the  foundation  and  adorn  the  sununit  of  a  friend- 
ship. 

'I'he  Christian  relijjion  was  (1uctuatin<;  In^tween  it.s  own  his- 
torically j)ositive  base  and  a  pure  «leisni,  which,  «rionnded  on 
morality,  was  in  its  tinii  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ethics.  The 
clivei>*ily  of  characters  and  ukmIcs  of  thought  heii'  showe«!  itself 
in  inlinite  ^rad.ations,  es|H'<'ially  when  a  leailin^  <litTerencc  was 
brought  into  play  by  the  <|u«'slion  ari.sinj;  as  to  how  ^rt»at  a 
share  reason,  and  how  jjreat  a  share  tin*  feelings,  could  ami 
should  have  in  such  convictions.  'I'he  most  lively  and  ingen- 
ious nten  showe<l  themselvi's,  in  this  instance,  like  biitterllies, 
who,  cpiit«*  regardless  of  tluir  «'aterpillar  state,  throw  away 
the  chrysalis  veil  in  which  they  hav*»  ^rown  up  to  their  organic 
perfect i(»n.  Others,  more  lumeslly  and  nunlestly  mindetl, 
mi;/ht  be  compared  to  the  {lowers,  which,  although  Üiey  un- 
fold themselves  to  the  most  Umutiful  bloom,  yet  do  not  tear 
tlu-mselvts  fiom  the  root,  fnun  the  moihiT  stalk,  n:»y,  —  nither 
throujih  this  family  conntM-tion  !u>l  brin^  the  ilenired  fruit  to 
maturity.  Of  this  latter  class  was  l^m^er;  for  although  a 
learned  man,  and  eminently  verst-d  in  lHM»ks.  hi»  would  vel 
jjive  the  llible  a  peculiar  pre-eminemv  ovtT  the  other  writ- 
ings which  have  come  ilown  to  um,  and  rvganl  it  ai»  »  doi>u- 
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ment  from  which  alone  we  could  prove  our  moral  and  sphntual 
pcdigree.  lie  belonged  to  those  who  cannot  conceive  an 
innnediate  connection  with  the  great  God  of  the  universe  :  a 
mediation,  therefore,  was  necessary  for  him,  an  analogy  to 
which  he  thought  he  could  find  everywhere  in  earthly 
and  heavenly  things.  His  discourse,  which  was  pleasing  and 
consistent,  easily  found  a  hearing  with  a  young  man,  who, 
separated  from  w^orldly  things  by  an  anno3'ing  illness,  found 
it  highly  desirable  to  turn  the  activity  of  his  mind  towards 
the  heavenly.  Grounded  as  I  was  in  the  Bible,  all  that  was 
wanted  was  merely  the  faith  to  explain  as  divine  that  which 
I  had  hitherto  esteemed  in  human  fashion,  —  a  belief  the 
easier  for  me,  since  I  had  made  my  first  acquaintance  with 
that  book  as  a  divine  one.  To  a  sufferer,  to  one  who  felt 
himself  delicate,  nay,  weak,  the  gospel  was  therefore  wel- 
come ;  and  even  though  Langer,  with  all  his  faith,  was  at  the 
same  time  a  very  sensible  man,  and  firmly  maintained  that 
one  should  not  let  the  feelings  prevail,  should  not  let  one's 
self  be  led  astray  into  mysticism,  I  could  not  have  managed 
to  occup}^  myself  with  the  New  Testament  without  feeling 
and  enthusiasm. 

In  such  conversations  we  spent  much  time  ;  and  he  grew 
so  fond  of  me  as  an  honest  and  well-prepared  proselyte,  tliat 
he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  to  me  many  of  the  hours  destined 
for  his  fair  one,  and  even  to  run  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  and 
looked  upon  unfavorably  by  his  patron,  like  Behrisch.  I  re- 
turned his  affection  in  the  most  grateful  manner  ;  and,  if  what 
he  did  for  me  would  have  been  of  value  at  any  time,  I  could 
not  but  regard  it,  in  my  present  condition,  as  worthy  of  the 
highest  honor. 

But  as  when  the  concert  of  our  souls  is  most  spiritually 
attuned,  the  rude,  shrieking  tones  of  the  world  usually  break 
in  most  violently  and  boisterously,  and  the  contrast  which 
has  gone  on  exercising  a  secret  control  affects  us  so  much  the 
more  sensibly  when  it  comes  forward  all  at  once  :  thus  was  I 
not  to  be  dismissed  from  the  peripatetic  school  of  my  Langer 
without  having  first  witnessed  an  event,  strange  at  least  for 
Leipzig ;  namely,  a  tumult  which  the  students  excited,  and 
that  on  the  following  pretence.  Some  young  people  had 
quarrelled  with  the  city  soldiers,  and  the  affair  had  not  gone 
off  without  violence.  Many  of  the  students  combined  to 
revenge  the  injuries  inflicted.  The  soldiers  resisted  stub- 
boml}',  and  the  advantage  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  very 
diacontented   academical   citizens.      It  was   now  said   that 
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respcotftble  |)er8ons  had  ('<iiiinien(le<l  ninl  rpwanh*<l  tho  vtm- 
qucrors  for  their  valiant  rcsiHtancc  ;  and,  hy  thi«,  tho  youthful 
frflin«;  of  honor  and  n-vcni;»'  was  niiiilitily  «xiitiHl.  It  was 
piiMicly  sai«!,  that,  on  tht*  nt-xt  ivrninji,  uindovvs  would  Ik* 
l)rokc'n  in  :  and  some  friends  who  hrou^^lit  iiiu  wonl  that  thiü 
was  actually  takiii;^  1»1m«c,  wcrr  oMi^^rd  to  carry  inc  tlaiv; 
for  youth  and  llu'  multitude  arc  always  atlract<'d  l»y  danjicr 
and  tumult.  There  really  lu'i^an  a  strange  8j>e<*tacle.  Tho 
otherwise  i)\)ou  street  was  lined  on  oih-  side  with  men  who, 
(juite  (]uiet,  without  nois«;  or  movement,  were  waiting  to  see 
what  would  hai)|)en.  About  a  dozen  young  fellow»  were 
walking  singly  up  and  down  the  empty  sidewalk,  with  the 
greatest  apparent  composure  ;  hut,  as  H<H)n  as  Ihey  came 
opposite  the  marked  house,  they  threw  »tones  at  the  windowit 
as  tiiey  passi'd  l»y,  and  this  repeatedly  as  they  returne«!  hack- 
wards  and  forwards,  as  long  as  the  pant's  would  rattle.  .lust 
as  (piietly  as  this  was  done,  all  at  la.st  disper»cd  ;  aud  the 
affair  had  no  further  ('onse(pjenees. 

With  such  a  ringing  echo  of  univei*Hity  exphnts,  I  h-ft  I^ip- 
zig  in  the  Septemher  of  17CH,  in  a  comfortaMe  hired  coach, 
and  in  the  conipnny  of  some  respectahh'  peixons  of  my  ac- 
(juaintance.  In  the  neighhorho<»<l  of  v\uerstiidl  I  thought  of 
that  previous  accident  ;  hut  I  could  not  fon-lm^le  that  which 
many  yeai*s  afterwards  would  threaten  me  from  thence  with 
still  greater  danger.  ju>t  as  little  as  in  (Jotha.  where  we  lia«! 
the  castle  shown  to  us.  I  (*ould  think  in  th«'  gri-at  hall  adtirned 
with  stucco  figures,  that  so  much  favor  and  alTection  wouUl 
ln'f.ill  me  on  that  very  s|K)t. 

The  nearer  I  :ippro:nlnd  my  native  city,  the  more  I  R'oalletl 
to  myself  (hajhtiui^ly  the  circumstance»,  pro»|H»et8,  and  ho|>e8 
with  which  I  ha«l  left  hom«« ;  and  it  was  with  a  very  tli»- 
heartening  feeling  that  1  now  returned,  as  it  were,  like  one 
»hipwrecked.  Yet,  since  I  had  not  very  nmcli  with  which  to 
reproach  myst'lf,  I  n)ntrived  to  comiK)s»'  myself  tolerahl^' 
well  :  however,  the  welcome  was  not  without  emotion.  Tho 
great  vivacity  of  njy  nature,  excited  and  luightene«!  by  siek- 
ness,  enused  an  impassi«»netl  »cene.  1  might  liave  looke<l 
wors4>  than  I  myscll'  knew,  sin<v  for  a  long  tinn*  I  had  not 
consulted  a  looking-gla>»s  ;  and  who  do«'»  not  InH'ome  UHetl  to 
himself?  Sullice  it  to  say,  they  silently  resolve«!  t«»  commu- 
nicate many  things  to  me  only  !>y  «legnes.  an«l  lH*ft>re  all 
things  to  let  nu>  hav(>  some  re]M)Ae,  lN)th  b^nlily  anil  mental. 

My  sister  innnediately  asstM'iattHl  In-nu'lf  with  me,  and  ax 
previt)usly,  from  her  h-tters,  »o  I  could  now  mon»  in  deL:iil 
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und  accnratch'  understand  the  circumstances  and  situation  of 
the  family.  My  father  had,  after  my  departure,  applied  all 
his  didactic  taste  to  my  sister  ;  and  in  a  house  completely  shut 
up,  rendered  secure  by  peace,  and  even  cleared  of  lodgers, 
he  had  cut  off  from  her  almost  every  means  of  looking  about 
and  Unding  some  recreation  abroad.  She  had  by  turns  to  pur- 
sue and  work  at  French,  Italian,  and  English  ;  besides  which 
he  compelled  her  to  practise  a  great  part  of  the  day  on  the 
harpsichord.  Nor  was  her  writing  to  be  neglected ;  and  I 
had  already  remarked  that  he  had  directed  her  correspondence 
with  me,  and  had  let  his  doctrines  come  to  me  through  her 
pen.  My  sister  was  and  still  continued  to  be  an  undefinable 
being,  the  most  singular  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness, 
of  stubbornness  and  pliabilit}',  which  qualities  operated  now 
united,  now  isolated  by  will  and  inclination.  Thus  she  had, 
in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  me  fearful,  turned  the  hardness 
of  her  character  against  her  father,  whom  she  did  not  for- 
give for  having,  in  these  three  years,  hindered,  or  embittered 
to  her,  so  man}'  innocent  joys  ;  and  of  his  good  and  excellent 
qualities  she  would  not  acknowledge  even  one.  She  did  all 
he  commanded  and  arranged,  but  in  the  most  unamiable  man- 
ner in  the  world.  She  did  it  in  the  established  routine,  but 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  Not  from  love  or  a  desire  to 
please  did  she  accommodate  herself  to  any  thing,  so  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  things  about  which  my  mother  complained 
to  me  in  private.  But,  since  love  was  as  essential  to  my 
sister  as  to  any  human  being,  she  turned  her  affection  wholly 
on  me.  Her  care  in  nursing  and  entertaining  me  absorbed  all 
her  time :  her  female  companions,  who  were  swayed  by  her 
without  her  intending  it,  had  likewise  to  contrive  all  sorts  of 
things  to  be  pleasing  and  consolatory  to  me.  She  was  inven- 
tive in  cheering  me  up,  and  even  developed  some  germs  of 
comical  humor  which  I  had  never  known  in  her,  and  which 
became  her  very  well.  There  soon  arose  between  us  a  coterie- 
language,  by  which  we  could  converse  before  all  people  with- 
out their  understanding  us  ;  and  she  often  used  this  gibberish 
with  great  pertness  in  the  presence  of  our  parents. 

My  father  was  personall}^  tolerably  comfortable.  He  was 
in  good  health,  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  my  sister,  went  on  with  the  description  of  his  travels, 
and  was  longer  in  tuning  his  lute  than  in  playing  on  it.  He 
concealed  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  vexation 
at  finding,  instead  of  a  vigorous,  active  son,  who  ought  now 
to  take  his  degree  and  run  through  the  prescribed  course  of 
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life,  ail  invalid  who  Hccincd  to  HiifTiT  Htill  niorr  in  h(>u\  than 
in  l)o<ly.  II«'  <li<l  not  conceal  IiIh  wish  tliat  they  would  U? 
expeditions  with  my  cure  ;  hut  one  wjum  forct'd  to  Iw  bpeeialiy 
on  one's  i^nard  in  his  presence  against  hy|MM-hondnacnl  ex- 
pressions, l)e<'atise  he  could  then  lu-conie  passionate  and 
i)itter. 

My  mother,  l»}-  nature  very  lively  and  «herrful,  spent  under 
thcHC  cin-umstanccH  very  tedi«»us  days.  Her  little  housr- 
keepin<4  was  soon  provided  for.  Tin.*  goml  woman's  mind, 
inwardly  never  unocenj)ied,  wished  to  tind  an  interest  in 
8on)4'thin;r ;  and  that  w  hidi  was  nearest  at  hand  w:us  r«li*4ion. 
which  HJie  embraced  the  more  fomlly  as  her  mo8t  eminent 
feniah'  frit-nds  were  cultivated  and  hearty  worship|>ers  of  (to<I. 
At  the  head  of  tliesi-  stoinl  Kniuli'in  von  Klettt-nU'rjj.  She 
is  the  Humc  person  from  whose  ciinvei^sation-s  and  leltei-n  an>se 
the  "  Confess i«»ns  of  a  l»e:njtiful  Soul,"  which  are  found  in- 
serti'd  in  '*  Wilhelm  .Mei>t«r."  She  was  slenderly  formed, 
of  the  middle  size :  a  hearty  natural  demeanor  hail  been 
ma<le  still  more  pleasiiiLT  l»y  the  manners  of  tin«  world  and 
the  court.  Her  very  neat  attire  reminded  of  the  dress  of  the 
Ileridmtt  wt)men.  Her  serenity  and  peace  of  mind  never 
left  lu-r  ;  slu'  hH>ke<l  u\Hn\  her  sickness  as  a  necessary  eleini-nt 
of  her  transient  earthly  exist^-nce ;  she  sutTend  witli  the 
greatest  patii-nce,  and,  in  paiidess  intervals,  was  lively  and 
talkative.  Iler  favorite,  nay,  indeed,  perhaps  her  only,  con- 
versation, w:ls  on  the  ujoral  experiences  which  a  man  who 
observes  himself  can  form  in  himsi-lf ;  to  which  was  added 
the  relijj^ious  views  which,  \ih  a  very  ^raci-ful  numner,  nay, 
with  »ienius,  came  under  her  («onsideration  as  luitund  an«l 
supernatural.  It  scarcely  uiimIs  more  ti»  ncall  bat-k  to  the 
frieixls  of  such  reprem'ntations,  that  complete  delineation 
com|M)se<l  from  tlu*  very  depths  of  her  soul.  Owin«;  to  the 
Very  pi'culiar  course  she  had  taken  from  her  yt»uth  upwanls, 
the  distin<4uished  rank  in  which  she  had  U'cn  Inim  ami  eiln- 
<'atcd.  and  the  liveliness  <ind  ori'^inality  of  her  mind.  hUv  did 
not  aj^rec  very  will  with  tlu-  other  hnlies  who  had  set  oi.t 
(»n  the  sanu«  roa«l  to  salvation.  Fnm  (iriesbneh,  the  chief 
of  tliem,  seemed  too  .severe,  too  dry.  t«Mi  learned  :  she  kneu  , 
liioiijriit,  comprehendcil,  more  than  the  others,  who  «contented 
themselves  with  the  development  of  their  feeltUfTii :  miid  she  was 
tlurefore  burdt-nsonie  to  them.  b<«e!iuse  every  t»ne  neither  couM 
nor  wiiuld  carry  with  her  S4>  ^reat  an  apparatus  ctn  the  road  to 
bliss.  Hut  for  this  reas(»n  mi>st  of  them  wen*  indtMnl  mune- 
what  monotonous,  since  they  iHintlniHl  themselves  to  n  ivrtaiii 
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termiuology  which  might  well  have  been  compared  to  that  of 
the  later  sentimentalists.  Fräulein  von  Klettenberg  guided  her 
wav  between  both  extremes,  and  seemed,  with  some  self-com- 
phi'oenoy,  to  see  her  own  reflections  in  the  image  of  Count 
Zindendorf,  whose  opinions  and  actions  bore  witness  to  a 
higher  birth  and  more  distinguished  rank.  Now  she  found 
uiuiQ  what  she  needed,  a  lively  young  creature,  striving 
after  an  unknown  happiness,  who,  although  he  could  not 
think  himself  an  extraordinary  sinner,  yet  found  himself  in 
no  comfortable  condition,  and  was  perfectly  healthy  neither 
in  bod}^  nor  soul.  She  was  delighted  with  what  nature  had 
given  me,  as  well  as  with  much  which  I  had  gained  for  my- 
self. And,  if  she  conceded  to  me  many  advantages,  this 
was  by  no  means  humiliating  to  her :  for,  in  the  first  place, 
she  never  thought  of  emulating  one  of  the  male  sex  ;  and, 
secondly,  she  believed,  that,  in  regard  to  religious  culture,  she 
was  very  much  in  advance  of  me.  My  disquiet,  my  impa- 
tience, my  striving,  my  seeking,  investigating,  musing,  and 
wavering,  she  interpreted  in  her  own  way,  and  did  not  con- 
ceal from  me  her  conviction,  but  assured  me  in  plain  terms 
that  all  this  proceeded  from  my  having  no  reconciled  God. 
Now,  I  had  believed  from  my  youth  upwards  that  I  stood  on 
very  good  terms  with  my  God,  — nay,  I  even  fancied  to  my- 
self, according  to  various  experiences,  that  he  might  even  be 
in  arrears  to  me  ;  and  I  was  daring  enough  to  think  that  I  had 
something  to  forgive  him.  This  presumption  was  grounded 
on  my  infinite  good  will,  to  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  he 
should  have  given  better  assistance.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
often  I  got  into  disputes  on  this  subject  with  my  friend, 
which,  however,  always  terminated  in  the  friendliest  way, 
and  often,  like  my  conversations  with  the  old  rector,  with 
the  remark,  "  that  I  was  a  foolish  fellow,  for  whom  mau}^ 
allowances  must  be  made." 

I  was  much  troubled  with  the  tumor  in  my  neck,  as  the 
physician  and  surgeon  wished  first  to  disperse  this  excres- 
cence, afterwards,  as  they  said,  to  draw  it  to  a  head,  and  at 
last  thought  it  best  to  open  it ;  so  for  a  long  time  I  had  to 
suffer  more  from  inconvenience  than  pain,  although  towards 
the  end  of  the  cure  the  continual  touching  with  lunar  caustic 
and  other  corrosive  substances  could  not  but  give  me  very 
disagreeal)le  prosi)ects  for  ever}^  fresh  day.  The  physician 
and  surgeon  ))oth  belonged  to  the  Pious  Separatists,  although 
both  were  of  highly  different  natural  characters.  The  sur- 
geon, a  slender,  well-built  man,  of  easy  and  skilful  hand, 
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WHS  iinfortiinaUly  Hoincwliut  lu-ctic,  but  endured  hi«  con- 
dition with  truly  (liristian  imtien<*ts  and  did  not  8uflfer  hin 
disen.se  to  jM-rpIcx  iiini  in  his  profession.  Tlw  physirian  wa« 
un  inexpli«-al)U',  sly- look in;^,  fair-spoki-n,  und,  lu-HideH,  an 
nlistruse,  man,  who  liud  quit«*  won  the  confidence  of  the  pinuH 
eiiih'.  Ilcin;^  active  and  attentive,  he  was  cousolinj;  to  the 
sick  ;  hut,  more  tlian  l>y  all  this,  he  extended  his  practice  hy 
the  ^ift  of  showinj^  in  the  hackixround  some  mysterious 
mediciiu'S  prepared  l)y  hims<'lf,  of  which  no  one  could  speak, 
since  with  us  the  physicians  were  strictly  prohiliitc«!  from 
nuikin«^  up  their  own  pn*scriptions.  With  certain  |M)wders, 
which  may  have  been  some  kind  of  dijj^estive,  lie  was  not  so 
reserved,  hut  that  powerful  salt,  which  could  only  he  ap- 
plii'd  in  the  p;rcatcst  danger,  was  only  mentione<l  among 
believers ;  although  no  one  had  yet  seen  it  or  traced  iis 
effects.  To  excit*'  and  stniigthcn  oiu'  faith  in  lln'  i>ossi- 
hility  of  such  an  universal  remedy,  the  physician,  wherever 
he  found  any  susceptil)ility,  had  recommended  certain  ehem- 
iro-al<-heinieal  hooks  to  his  patii'uts,  and  given  them  to 
uinlerstand,  that,  hy  one's  own  study  of  them,  one  eouhl  well 
attain  this  treasure  for  one's  self,  which  wtis  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  nnwle  of  its  preparation,  Iwjth  foy  physi<'al,  and 
especially  for  moral,  reasons,  could  not  he  well  eoiiununi- 
cated  ;  nay,  that  in  order  to  comprehend,  pitxluce,  and  use 
this  great  work,  one  must  know  tlu'  secrets  of  nature  in  con- 
nection, since  it  was  not  a  particular,  hut  an  universal 
reuiedy,  and  could  indeed  he  prmluced  under  iliffen'Ut  forms 
and  shapes.  My  friend  had  listeiu'd  to  these  enti<'ing  words. 
The  health  «)f  the  ho<ly  was  t«M)  nearly  allietl  to  the  health  of 
the  soul;  antl  could  a  greati-r  lH*netit,  a  greater  mercy.  In? 
shown  towards  otiiei-s  than  hy  appropriating  to  one's  self  a 
remedy  hy  whit'h  so  many  sufferings  could  Ik*  assuagt»«!,  so 
many  a  danger  avert4'd  ?  She  had  already  si'cretly  studied 
N\  elling's  "Opus  Mago-cahalislicum,"  for  which,  however, 
as  the  author  himself  imnuMliately  darkens  and  removes  the 
light  he  imparts,  slu>  was  ltH)king  alN)ut  for  a  friend,  who.  in 
this  alt<Miiation  of  glare  and  gloom,  might  bear  her  (com- 
pany. It  needed  snuiU  incitement  to  ino«ulate  n»e  also  with 
this  disi-as«'.  I  pr«»cured  the  work,  which,  like  all  \%ritings 
of  this  kind.  c<»uld  trace  its  |H^dign»e  in  a  <lin»ct  line  up  lo 
tin'  Neo-riat«»nie  school.  My  chief  labor  in  this  lMH»k  was 
most  accurat«ly  t«)  n«»tice  the  obscure  hints  by  which  the 
author  refers  from  one  passag«*  to  another,  and  thus  prom- 
ises to  reveal  what    he  conceals,  ami  to  mark  down  on  tlio 
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mtiriiin  the  number  of  the  page  where  such  passages  as 
should  ex})hiin  each  other  were  to  be  found.  But  even  thus 
the  book  still  remained  dark  and  unintelligible  enough,  ex- 
cept that  one  at  last  studied  one's  self  into  a  certain  term- 
inolog}',  and,  by  using  it  according  to  one's  own  fancy, 
believed  that  one  was,  at  any  rate,  saying,  if  not  under- 
standing, something.  The  work  mentioned  before  makes 
very  honorable  mention  of  its  predecessors,  and  we  were 
incited  to  investigate  those  original  sources  themselves.  We 
turned  to  the  works  of  Theophrastus,  Paracelsus,  and  Basil- 
ius  Valentinus,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Helmont,  Starkey,  and 
others,  whose  doctrines  and  directions,  resting  more  or  less 
on  nature  and  imagination,  we  endeavored  to  see  into  and 
follow  out.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  ' '  Aurea 
Catena  Homeri,"  in  which  nature,  though  perhaps  in  fan- 
tastical fashion,  is  represented  in  a  beautiful  combination  ; 
and  thus  sometimes  by  ourselves,  sometimes  together,  we 
employed  much  time  on  these  singularities,  and  spent  the 
evenings  of  a  long  winter  —  during  which  I  was  compelled 
to  keep  my  chamber  —  very  agreeably,  since  we  three  (my 
mother  being  included)  were  more  delighted  with  these 
secrets  than  we  could  have  been  at  their  elucidation. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  very  severe  trial  was  preparing  for  me  : 
for  a  disturbed,  and,  one  might  even  say,  for  certain  mo- 
ments, destroyed  digestion,  excited  such  sj^mptoms,  that,  in 
great  tribulation,  I  thought  I  should  lose  my  life  ;  and  none 
of  the  remedies  applied  would  produce  any  further  effect. 
In  this  last  extremity  my  distressed  mother  constrained  the 
embarrassed  physician  with  the  greatest  vehemence  to  come 
out  with  his  universal  medicine.  After  a  long  refusal,  he 
hastened  home  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  returned  with  a 
little  glass  of  crystallized  dry  salt,  which  was  dissolved  in 
water,  and  swallowed  by  the  patient.  It  had  a  decidedly 
alkaline  taste.  The  salt  was  scarcely  taken  than  my  situ- 
ation appeared  relieved  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  disease 
took  a  turn  which,  by  degrees,  led  to  my  recovery.  I  need 
not  say  how  much  this  strengthened  and  heightened  our 
faith  in  our  physician,  and  our  industry  to  share  in  such  a 
treasure. 

My  fnend,  who,  without  parents  or  bi'others  and  sisters, 
lived  in  a  large,  well-situated  house,  had  already  before  this 
begun  to  purchase  herself  a  little  air-furnace,  alembics,  nnd 
retoits  of  moderate  size,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  hints 
of  Welling,  and  the  significant  signs  of  our  physician  and 
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rnjiHt«M-,  (>|)('rnt(»d  principally  on  iron,  in  which  the  niOHt  heal- 
in;;  |K)WcTs  were  said  to  Ik;  oonccalr«!,  if  one  only  knew  how 
to  open  it.  And  as  the  volatilf  .salt  which  nuist  l>4>  pnHluccd 
niudr  a  j^ii'at  li^uro  in  all  llif  wrilin«^s  with  which  wc  wire 
ae<|nainted  ;  bo,  for  these  op«!nitionH,  alkalit's  also  were  re- 
<jiiiic«l,  which,  while  they  Mowed  away  into  the  air,  were  to 
uniti'  wilh  these  HUperlerrestrial  ihin^^s,  and  at  last  produce, 
per  w,  a  niysttMioUH  an<l  excellent  neutral  sail. 

No.s<M)nei  was  I  in  houjc  measure  restored,  and,  favored  hy 
the  chani^e  in  the  sea.Min,  once  more  aide  to  occupy  my  old 
pdjle-i'hamher,  than  1  also  he^an  to  provide  niynelf  with  a 
litlU'  apparatus.  A  small  air-fiMiiace  wilh  a  sand-hath  wa.s 
prepared  ;  and  1  very  soon  learue<l  to  change  the  glass  alem- 
liicH,  with  a  piece  of  burning  match-CH)rd,  into  vesHcls  in 
whi«'h  the  «lilTerent  mixtures  were  to  In»  evaporated.  Now 
were  the  strange  ingriMÜi-nts  of  the  macrocosm  and  micro- 
coHui  handletl  in  an  (xld,  mysterious  nninner ;  and,  heforo 
all,  1  attempted  t<>  pHNluet»  neutral  salts  in  an  unheard-of 
way.  Itut  what,  for  a  h»ng  time,  kept  me  hu.sy  mo.st,  was 
the  so-called  Li'jnor  Silicmn  (llinl-juice) ,  which  is  made  hy 
njeltiiig  down  pure  (piartz-llinl  with  a  proper  proimrtion  of 
alkali,  whence  results  a  transparent  glass,  which  melts  away 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  exhil'its  a  heautitul  clear  tluidity. 
N\  luK'ver  has  once  prepared  this  him.self,  and  seen  it  with 
his  own  eyes,  will  not  Maine  tlu)se  who  helieve  in  a  maidiii 
earth,  and  in  the  |H)ssilMlity  of  pHnlucing  further  etTects 
upon  it  by  means  of  it.  I  had  become  (piite  skilfid  in  pre- 
paring this  Ij{(/uor  .Silirmn  ;  the  fhu' white  flints  which  are 
i'otuid  in  the  .Main  furnislh-d  a  perfi'ct  mati'rial  for  it  :  and  I 
was  not  wanting  in  the  other  retpiisites,  nor  in  diligence. 
Hut  1  wearied  at  last,  be(*ause  I  could  not  but  remark  tlint 
the  llinty  sulislance  was  by  no  means  s«i  closely  c<»mbiiied 
with  the  salt  as  I  had  philosophically  imagined,  for  it  very 
cMsitv  separMted  itself  again  ;  and  this  mo.nt  beautiful  mineral 
lluidily,  which,  to  my  greatest  astonishment,  had  sometimes 
appearcil  in  the  form  of  an  animal  jelly,  always  tle|R>sitetl  a 
powder,  uhicji  I  was  for<"ed  to  |ironounce  tlie  tlnest  llint 
dust,  but  which  gave  not  the  least  sign  of  any  thing  pro- 
ductive in  its  nature  fix)ni  which  one  (Mudd  have  hopeil  to 
bee  this  nuiiden  earth  pass  into  the  maternal  state. 

Strange  and  unc«)nnected  as  the.si«  o|H'rations  wen\  I  yet 
learned  many  things  from  them.  I  paid  strict  attention  to 
all  the  crysialli/.ations  that  might  occur,  and  U'cam«*  ac- 
(piaiutcd  with  the  ixti'mal  forms  i>f  many  natural  things: 
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and,  inasmuch  as  I  well  knew  that  in  modern  times  chemical 
subjects  were  treated  more  methodically,  I  wished  to  get  a 
general  concei)tion  of  them  ;  although,  as  a  half- adept,  1  had 
very  little  respect  for  the  apothecaries  and  all  those  who 
operated  with  common  fire.  However,  the  chemical  "  Com- 
pendium "  of  Boerhaave  attracted  me  powerfully,  and  led 
me  on  to  read  several  of  his  writings,  in  which  (since,  more- 
over, my  tedious  illness  had  inclined  me  towards  medical 
subjects)  I  found  an  inducement  to  stud}^  also  the  "Apho- 
risms" of  this  excellent  man,  which  I  was  glad  to  stamp 
upon  my  mind  and  in  my  memory. 

Another  emplo3'ment,  somewhat  more  human,  and  by  far 
more  useful  for  my  cultivation  at  the  moment,  was  reading 
through  the  letters  which  I  had  written  home  from  Leipzig. 
Nothing  reveals  more  with  respect  to  ourselves,  than  when 
we  again  see  before  us  that  which  has  proceeded  from  us  years 
before,  so  that  we  can  now  consider  ourselves  as  an  object  of 
contemplation.  But,  of  course,  I  was  as  3'et  too  young,  and 
the  epoch  which  was  represented  by  those  papers  was  still  too 
near.  As  in  our  younger  years  we  do  not  in  general  easily 
cast  off  a  certain  self-complacent  conceit,  this  especially 
shows  itself  in  despising  what  we  have  been  but  a  little  time 
before ;  for  while,  indeed,  we  perceive,  as  we  advance  from 
step  to  step,  that  those  things  which  we  regard  as  good  and 
excellent  in  ourselves  and  others  do  not  stand  their  ground, 
we  think  we  can  best  extricate  ourselves  from  this  dilemma 
by  ourselves  throwing  away  what  we  cannot  presei've.  So 
it  was  with  me  also.  For  as  in  Leipzig  I  had  gradually 
learned  to  set  little  value  on  my  childish  labors,  so  now  my 
academical  course  seemed  to  me  likewise  of  small  account ; 
and  I  did  not  understand,  that,  for  this  very  reason,  it  must  ])e 
of  great  value  to  me,  as  it  elevated  me  to  a  higher  degree  of 
observation  and  insight.  My  father  had  carefully  collected 
and  sewed  together  the  letters  I  had  written  to  him,  as  well 
as  those  to  my  sister ;  nay,  he  had  even  corrected  tliem  with 
attention,  and  improved  the  mistakes,  both  in  writing  and  in 
grammar. 

What  first  struck  me  in  these  letters  was  their  exterior: 
I  was  shocked  at  an  incredible  carelessness  in  the  handwriting, 
which  extended  from  October,  1765,  to  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing January.  But,  in  the  middle  of  March,  there  appeared 
all  at  once  a  quite  compressed,  orderly  hand,  such  as  I  used 
foiTncrly  to  orn[)loy  in  writing  for  a  prize.  M}^  astonishment 
resolved  itself  into  gi'atitude  towards  good  Geliert,  who,  as 
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f  now  well  ro  mem  be  rod,  whenever  we  handed  in  our  C8«ny« 
to  him,  represented  to  ns,  in  his  lieuity  tone  of  voice,  that  it 
ivas  our  M.'icred  dnty  to  practise  our  lian<l  as  nniel»,  nay,  niMn*, 
tha!)  our  htvle.  He  repeate«!  tliis  asoften  as  lie  eaiijjrlit  si>;I»t 
^f  an}' «erawled,  carele.ss  writing,  on  wiiielMX'casion  he  often 
4aid  tiiat  he  would  unu-h  like  to  make  a  |j<M)d  hand  of  his 
,)Upils  tiie  principal  end  in  iiis  instructions  ;  liie  more  .so  as 
w.  had  often  remarked  that  a  jjoud  hand  led  the  way  to  n  ^ooil 
*tyh'. 

I  could  further  nolicc  that  the  Kreneli  and  Knj^lish  passages 
II  my  lettei*s,  althoufrji  not  free  from  hlun(h'i>»,  were  never- 
:hclrss  wiilten  with  facility  and  fi-eechnn.  Tiiese  hmi^uaires 
I  had  likewise  continued  to  practise»  in  my  correspon<U*nce 
i^itli  (Jeor<;e  Schlosser,  who  wa«  .still  at  Tn-ptow  ;  and  I  hud 
remaine<l  in  constant  communication  with  him.  hy  which  I 
was  instructed  in  many  secular  atTairs  (for  ihinirs  did  n«)t 
dways  turn  out  with  himcpiite  as  he  had  hoped),  and  ac<piired 
m  ever  increasing  conti<lenee  in  his  earnest,  noble  way  of 
:hinkin^r. 

Another  consideration  whicli  could  not  escape  me  in  ^oinir 
iver  tiiesc  letters,  was  that  my  pood  father,  with  the  best 
ntcntions,  had  done  me  a  special  mischief,  and  had  K'(l  me 
nto  that  o<i(l  way  of  life  into  which  I  had  fallen  at  last,  lie 
lad  repeate(lly  warmd  me  ajjainst  caul-playinj^ ;  but  Krau 
llofrath  Uohine,  as  lon«^  as  she  lived,  contrive«!  to  pei-suade 
ne,  after  lnr  own  fashion,  by  dcclarinj'  that  mv  fatlu-r's 
w'arnin;xs  were  only  ajr:»inst  the  al)U8e.  Now,  as  I  likewise 
■»aw  the  advanta;j:es  of  it  in  sncirty,  I  readily  submitted  to 
Ijcin«^  led  by  her.  1  lunl  indeid  the  sense  «>f  play,  but  not 
the  spirit  of  play  :  I  learned  all  games  easily  and  rapidly, 
l)Ut  I  could  never  ki'ep  up  the  prop»»r  attention  for  a  whole 
I'veninji.  Therefore,  however  gtMul  a  beginning  I  would 
m.'ike,  1  invari.'ibly  failed  at  the  end,  and  made  myself  and 
Dtliers  lose;  through  which  I  went  off,  always  out  «)f  humor, 
cither  to  tin«  supper-tjible  or  out  of  tlu'  company.  .Scarcely 
had  Madame  Ilohme  died,  who,  moreover,  had  no  longer  kept 
me  in  |)ractice  during  her  tedious  illni>ss,  wlu-n  my  father's 
doctrine  gaine«!  fon-e  :  I  at  lli'st  U'gged  to  l»e  ex»'used  from 
joining  tlu- card-tables  ;  and,  as  they  now  di«l  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  me,  I  U'came  I'ven  more  of  a  burtlen  to  my- 
self than  to  <)thers,  jiiul  declined  the  invitations,  whi»'h  then 
became  more  rare,  and  at  last  ceased  all«»gelher.  Play,  whiili 
is  nnich  to  be  reconunended  to  young  |MM)ple,  rs|H'cially  to 
Uio.se  who  incline  t«>  be  practical,  and  wish  to  hnik  alMUit   in 
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the  world  for  themselves,  could  never,  indeed,  become  a  pas- 
sion with  me  ;  for  I  never  got  an}^  farther,  no  matter  how 
lonij;  I  might  have  been  playing.  Had  any  one  given  me  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  and  made  me  observe  how  here 
certain  signs  and  more  or  less  of  chance  form  a  kind  of  ma- 
terial, atwhich  judgment  and  activity  can  exercise  them- 
selves ;  had  any  one  made  me  see  several  games  at  once,  —  I 
mioht  sooner  have  become  reconciled.  With  all  this,  at  the* 
time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  had,  from  the  above  con- 
siderations, come  to  the  conviction,  that  one  should  not  avoid 
social  games,  but  should  rather  strive  after  a  certain  skill  in 
them.  Time  is  infinitely  long  ;  and  each  day  is  a  vessel  into 
which  a  great  deal  ma}'  be  poured,  if  one  would  actually  till 
it  up. 

Thus  variously  was  I  occupied  in  m}-  solitude  ;  the  more 
so,  as  the  departed  spirits  of  the  different  tastes  to  which 
I  had  from  time  to  time  devoted  myself  had  an  opportunity 
to  re-appear.     I  then  again  took  up  drawing  :  anfl  as  I  always 
wished  to  labor  directly  from  nature,  or  rather  from  reality, 
I  made  a  picture  of  my  chamber,  with  its  furniture,  and  the 
persons  who  were  in  it ;  and,  when  this  no  more  amused  me, 
I  represented  all  sorts  of  town-tales,  which  were  told  at  the 
time,   and  in  which  interest  was  taken.     All  this  w^as  not 
without  character  and  a  certain  taste  ;  but  unfortunately  the 
figures  lacked  proportion  and  the  proper  vigor,  besides  which 
the  execution  was  extremely  misty.    My  father,  who  continued 
to  take  pleasure  in  these  things,  wished  to  have  them  more 
distinct,  wanting  ever}^  thing  to  be  finished  and  properly  com- 
pleted.    He  therefore  had  them    mounted   and   surrounded 
with  ruled  lines  ;  nay,  the  painter  Morgenstern,  his  domestic 
artist,  —  the  same  who  afterwards  made  himself  known,  and 
indeed  famous,  by  his  church-views,  —  had  to  insert  the  per- 
spective lines  of  the  rooms  and  chambers,  which  then,  indeed, 
stood  in  pretty  harsh  contrast  with  those  cloudy  looking  fig- 
ares.     In  this  manner  he  thought  he  would  make  me  gain 
greater  accuracy  ;  and,  to  please  him,  I  drew  various  objects 
of  still  life,  in  which,  since  the  originals  stood  as  patterns 
before  me,  I  could  work  with  more  distinctness  and  precis- 
ion.    At  last  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  etch  once  more.     I 
had  composed  a  tolerably  interesting  landscape,  and  felt  my- 
self very  happy  when  I  could  look  out  for  the  old  receipts 
given  me  by  Stock,  and  could,  at  m}^  work,  call  to  mind  those 
j)leasunt  times.     I  soon  Ijit  the  phite  and  had  a  proof  taken. 
L'nluckily  the  composition  was  without  light  and  shade,  and 
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I  now  torinrnU'd  inyHclf  to  Ijrin«^  in  lM>th  ;  l)ut,  as  it  wa«  not 
rjiiit(?  clrar  to  mc  what  was  naliy  the  csscMitial  |K)int,  I  coiihl 
not  finish.  Ij)  to  this  time  I  ha«l  \)ovn  (\\uto  woli,  aft4T  my 
own  fasliion  ;  hut  now  a  «lisoas«- atlackril  inr  whi«h  ha<l  ni*v«T 
trouhh'l  nie  before.  My  thir>at,  nanwly.  ha<l  U'conif  <-oni- 
pU'tfly  sort',  and  particniarly  wliat  is  calh'«!  the  **  uvula  "  v»M-y 
iniicli  intlanicMl  :  I  roiihl  only  swallow  with  ^n*at  pain,  ami 
thr  phv.sicians  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Tliey  tor- 
in(M>ti'(l  me  with  pjargles  and  haii-|H'n('ils,  hut  could  not  free 
me  fioni  my  misery.  At  last  it  struck  me  that  I  had  not 
been  can  fill  enoui^li  in  the  hilin«^  of  my  plaU'S,  an<l  that,  by 
often  and  pa.ssionately  repeatin«;  it,  1  had  contracted  this 
disease,  and  always  revived  and  incrt'ased  it.  To  the  physi- 
ci.ans  this  <'ause  was  plausible,  and  very  H(M)n  certain  on  my 
leaving;  my  etching  and  biting,  and  that  ho  much  the  more 
readily  as  the  attempt  had  by  no  nu-ans  turned  out  well,  and 
1  had  more  reas(jn  to  conceal  than  to  exhibit  my  lalxjrs  ;  for 
which  I  consoled  myself  the  more  easily,  as  I  very  soon  «aw 
myself  free  from  the  troublesome  disease.  r|H)n  this  I  could 
not  refrain  from  the  relh-clion,  that  my  similar  occupations  at 
Leipzig  might  have  greatly  contributed  to  those  diseases  fnim 
wliich  I  had  siiU'ere«!  so  much.  It  is,  indeed,  ji  tedious,  and 
withal  a  melancholy,  business  to  take  Uk)  nuich  care  of  our- 
selves, ami  of  what  injures  and  ln'uefits  us;  but  there  is  no 
i|Uestion  but  that,  with  the  wonderful  idiosyncrasy  of  human 
niiture  on  the  one  side,  and  the  inllnite  variety  in  the  m«Mle 
of  life  and  pleasure  on  the  other,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
human  race  has  not  worn  itself  out  long  ago.  Human  natuiv 
appears  to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of  toughness  and  inany- 
sidi'tliu'ss,  since  it  subdues  every  thing  which  approaches  it,  or 
which  it  takes  into  itstlf,  and,  if  it  cannot  assimilate,  at  least 
makes  it  indifYcrent.  In  case  of  any  gn'at  excess,  indeed,  it 
iMii>t  yield  to  the  elements  in  spite  of  all  H'sistance,  as  the 
many  endemic  diseases  and  the  elTe<'ls  of  brandy  convince 
Ll«.  Could  we,  without  beinix  ujorbidly  anxi«>us,  ke«'p  wateh 
DVer  ourselves  as  t«>  what  operat«'S  favor.ably  <»r  unfav»»rablv 
Lip<ui  us  in  our  complicated  civil  and  s<K*ial  life,  a'ml  would  we 
cave  olY  what  is  actually  pleasant  to  us  as  an  »•hjoyuu'nt.  for 
he  saki'  «>f  the  evil  (M»nse»pienccs,  we  should  thus  know  liow 
;o  remove  with  cane  nuiny  an  inconvenieucH?  which,  with  n 
jonstitution  otluTwise  sound,  often  tr»»ubles  us  more  tluui  even 
i  disi'asi«.  Infortunatt'ly,  it  is  in  dietetics  as  in  morals, — 
VC  »'annot  see  into  a  fault  till  we  have  got  rid  of  it;  Hy 
vhich  nothing  is  gained,   for  the  next  f:iult  is  not  like  llie 
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preceding  one,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recognized  under  the 
same  form. 

While  I  was  reading  over  the  letters  which  had  been  writ- 
ten to  my  sister  from  Leipzig,  this  remark,  among  others, 
could  not  escape  me,  —  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  my 
academical  course,  I  had  esteemed  myself  very  clever  and 
wise,  since,  as  soon  as  1  had  learned  any  thing,  I  put  myself 
in  the  place  of  the  professor,  and  so  became  didactic  on  the 
spot.  I  was  amused  to  see  how  I  had  immediately  applied 
to  my  sister  whatever  Geliert  had  imparted  or  advised  in  his 
lectures,  without  seeing,  that,  both  in  life  and  in  books,  a 
thing  may  be  proper  for  a  young  man  without  being  suitable 
for  a  young  lady ;  and  we  both  together  made  merry  over 
these  mimicries.  The  poems  also  which  I  had  composed  in 
Leipzig  were  already  too  poor  for  me  ;  and  they  seemed  to 
me  cold,  dry,  and,  in  respect  of  all  that  was  meant  to  ex- 
press the  state  of  the  human  heart  or  mind,  too  superficial. 
This  induced  me,  now  that  I  was  to  leave  my  father's  house 
once  morcv  and  go  to  a  second  university,  again  to  decree  a 
great  high  auto-da-fe  against  my  labors.  Several  com- 
menced plays,  some  of  which  had  reached  the  third  or  the 
fourth  act,  while  others  had  only  the  plot  fully  made  out, 
together  with  many  other  poems,  letters,  and  papers,  were 
given  over  to  the  fire :  and  scarcely  any  thing  was  spared 
except  the  manuscript  by  Behrisch,  ''Die  Laune  des  Verlieb- 
ten" and  "Die  Mitschuldigen,"  which  latter  play  I  con- 
stantly went  on  improving  with  peculiar  affection  ;  and,  as 
the  piece  was  already  complete,  I  again  worked  over  the 
plot,  to  make  it  more  bustling  and  intelligible.  Lessing,  in 
the  first  two  acts  of  his  "Minna,"  had  set  up  an  unattaina- 
ble model  of  the  way  in  which  a  drama  should  be  developed ; 
and  nothing  was  to  me  of  greater  importance  than  to 
thoroughly  enter  into  his  meaning  and  views. 

The  recital  of  whatever  moved,  excited,  and  occupied  me 
at  this  time,  is  already  circumstantial  enough  ;  but  I  must 
nevei-theless  recur  to  that  interest  with  which  supersensuous 
things  had  inspired  me,  of  which  I,  once  for  all,  so  far  as 
might  be  possible,  imdertook  to  form  some  notion. 

I  experienced  a  great  influence  from  an  important  work  that 
fell  into  my  hands:  it  was  Arnold's  "History  of  the  Church 
and  of  Heretics."  This  man  is  not  merely  a  reflective  histo- 
rian, but  at  the  same  time  pious  and  feeling.  His  senti- 
ments cliiiricd  in  very  well  with  mine  ;  and  what  particularly 
delighted  me  in  his  work  was,  that  I  received  a  more  favora- 
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f)le  notion  of  niuny  heiftioft,  who  had  Ihm'ii  hitherto  n*prc- 
s(»nt4Ml  to  nie  an  mad  «)r  inipiotm.  The*  «pirit  of  contradiction 
and  the  love  of  panuKixcs  an*  inherent  in  us  all.  I  dilii^rntlv 
ntndietl  the  ditTiTi-nt  opinions  :  and  as  I  liad  often  enougji 
h<anl  it  said  that  every  man  has  his  own  reli^^ion  at  loMt,  ho 
notliin«;  H«M'nied  more  natural  to  me  than  that  I  should  fonn 
mine  t(M> ;  and  this  I  did  witii  much  satisfaction.  'I'he  Neo- 
IMatonism  lay  at  the  foundation  ;  the  hermetii'ul,  tlu»  mysti- 
cal, the  cahalistic,  also  contiil»ut<'d  their  share;  and  thus  I 
huilt  for  myself  a  world  tiiat  looked  stranj^e  enoujjh. 

I  could  well  represent  to  myself  a  (io<ihea<l  which  has  j;one 
on  pnnlucinjx  its«'lf  fnun  all  eternity  ;  Init,  as  pixxhiction  can- 
not he  conceived  without  multiplicity,  so  it  must  of  necessity 
have  immediately  appeared  to  itself  as  a  Second,  which  we 
reco<4nize  under  the  name  of  the  Son  :  now,  these  two  must 
continue  the  a<-t  of  pHnhicinfj,  and  a-^ain  a|»pear  to  themselves 
ill  a  'I'liird,  which  was  just  as  substantial,  livini^,  an«l  «'ternal 
as  the  Whole.  With  these,  however,  the  circle  of  the  (iod- 
liead  was  complete  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  pos«*il»le  for 
tliem  to  pHnluce  another  perfe<'tly  c«pial  to  them.  Hut,  since 
the  work  of  prtxluetion  always  pnx'eeded,  they  cn-ated  a 
foiu'th,  which  already  fostered  in  himself  a  contradiction,  in- 
asmuch ii6  it  was,  like  them,  unlimited,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  was  to  he  containetl  in  them  and  boundecl  by  them. 
Now,  this  was  Lucifer,  to  whom  tlu'  whole  power  of  creation 
wa,s  couunitted  frouj  this  lime,  au<l  from  whom  all  other  1k'- 
in<;s  were  to  proceed.  He  immediately  <lisplayed  his  infinite 
a'tivity  by  creatin;^  the  whole  ImmIv  of  an;;»'ls, — all,  a«:ain, 
afti'r  his  own  likeness,  utdimited,  but  contained  in  him  and 
bounded  by  him.  SuiTounded  by  such  a  ^lory,  he  forj^ot  his 
higher  ori;^in,  an<l  believi«!  that  he  could  (ind  himself  in  him- 
self ;  an<l  from  this  lirst  in;jiatitude  spran«;  all  that  dtK's  not 
seem  to  us  in  accordance  with  the  will  and  pur|H»ses  of  the 
(HMlhead.  Now,  the  more  he  e<»neentnit*'<l  himself  within 
hims(>lf,  tlu«  mr)re  painful  must  it  have  U^come  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  all  tlu-  spirits  whose  sweet  uprisin«;  t«»  their  orij^in 
he  had  embittiTcd.  And  so  that  hap|M>ncd  which  is  intimatot 
to  us  under  tlu'  form  of  the  l-'all  of  the  .\nijels.  One  part  of 
them  coneeutratj'd  itself  with  Lucifer,  the  other  turned  itself 
ajj^ain  to  its  origin.  From  this  (Mmivntratioii  of  the  whole 
en-ation  —  for  it  had  procee«led  out  of  Lucifer,  and  was 
force<l  to  follow  him  — spran-j:  all  that  we  jHTceive  umler  the 
ft>rm  of  nmtter,  which  we  fljjniv  U»  ourselves  as  heavy,  H*>li»L 
and  dark,  but  which,  sinix*  it  is  dctin^odtHL  if  not  even  iui- 
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mediately,  yet  by  filiation,  from  the  Divine  Being,  is  just  as 
unlimited,  powerful,  and  eternal  as  its  sire  and  grandsire. 
Now,  the  whole  mischief,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  having  arisen 
merely  through  the  one-sided  direction  of  Lucifer,  the  better 
half  was  indeed  wanting  to  this  creation  ;  for  it  possessed  all 
that  is  gained  by  concentration,  while  it  lacked  all  that  can 
be  effected  by  expansion  alone :  and  so  the  entire  creation 
might  have  been  destroyed  by  everlasting  concentration, 
become  annihilated  with  its  father  Lucifer,  and  have  lost  all 
its  claims  to  an  equal  eternity  with  the  Godhead.  This  con- 
dition the  Elohim  contemplated  for  a  time ;  and  they  had 
their  choice,  to  wait  for  those  eons,  in  which  the  field  would 
again  have  become  clear,  and  space  would  be  left  them  for 
a  new  creation  ;  or,  if  they  would,  to  seize  upon  that  which 
existed  already,  and  supply  the  want,  according  to  their 
own  eternity.  Now,  they  chose  the  latter,  and  by  their  mere 
will  supplied  in  an  instant  the  whole  want  which  the  conse- 
quence of  Lucifer's  undertaking  drew  after  it.  The}^  gave 
to  the  Eternal  Being  the  faculty  of  expansion,  of  moving 
towards  them  :  the  peculiar  pulse  of  life  was  again  restored, 
and  Lucifer  himself  could  not  avoid  its  effects.  This  is  the 
epoch  when  that  appeared  which  we  know  as  light,  and 
when  that  began  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by 
the  word  creation.  However  much  this  multiplied  itself  by 
progressive  degrees,  through  the  continually  working  vital 
power  of  the  Elohim,  still  a  being  was  wanting  who  might  be 
able  to  restore  the  original  connection  with  the  Godhead  :  and 
thus  man  was  produced,  who  in  all  things  was  to  be  similar, 
yea,  equal  to  the  Godhead,  but  thereby,  in  effect,  found  him- 
self once  more  in  the  situation  of  Lucifer,  that  of  being  at 
once  unlimited  and  limited  ;  and  since  this  contradiction  was 
to  manifest  itself  in  him  through  all  the  categories  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  perfect  consciousness,  as  well  as  a  decided  will, 
was  to  accompany  his  various  conditions,  it  was  to  be  fore- 
seen that  he  must  be  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  and 
the  most  imperfect,  the  most  happy  and  the  most  unhappy, 
creature.  It  was  not  long  before  he,  too,  completely  acted 
the  part  of  Lucifer.  True  ingratitude  is  the  separation  from 
the  Ijenefactor  ;  and  thus  that  fall  was  manifest  for  the  second 
time,  although  the  whole  creation  is  nothing  and  was  nothing 
but  a  falling  from  and  returning  to  the  original. 

One  easily  sees  how  the  Redemption  is  not  only  decreed 
from  eternity,  but  is  considered  as  eternally  necessary,  —  nay, 
that  it  must  ever  renew  itself  through  the  whole  time  of  gen- 
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eriition  *  and  oxiHtriire.  In  this  vi<'W  of  tli»-  Kuhj«*c't,  nothin«; 
i8  fnommtunil  llian  for  the  Divinity  liinjsrlf  U>  tako  tlu*  fonii 
of  man,  wiiidi  had  already  prcpan-d  itself  as  a  veil,  an<l  to 
share  his  fat««  for  a  nhoil  time,  in  order,  l»y  tliis  u.ssiniihitir)!), 
to  «-nlianee  his  joys  and  aUeviate  his  sorrows.  The  hi-^tijry 
of  all  reli^jions  and  |>hiloso|)hies  tenehi'S  uh,  tliat  this  threat 
trnth,  indispi'nsalile  to  man,  has  been  handed  «lown  by  ditTer- 
«Mit  nations,  in  different  times,  in  varions  ways,  and  even  in 
strange  fables  and  images«  in  aeeordance  with  their  limited 
knowled«;«' :  enonirh,  if  it  only  be  acknowle«lfre<l  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  eomlition  whirl»,  even  if  it  seems  to  draj^  us 
down  «nd  oppress  u»,  yet  jifives  us  op|K)rtunity.  nay,  even 
makes  it  onr  dnty,  to  raise  ouiselves  up,  and  to  fnlfil  the 
purposes  of  the  (nxlhead  in  this  manner,  that,  while  we  are 
com|K*lled  on  the  one  hand  to  coneentratc  ourselves  {uns  xu 
r<  ").  we,  on  tlu'  other  hand,  do  not  omit  to  expand 

Olli  {lUi.HZ't  rtitsi  Ihstifjtn)  in  regular  puUatinn.* 
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**  TiiK  heart  is  often  atTeeted,  nioreover,  to  the  advantage  of 
different,  but  espe<i:dly  of  social  ami  retined,  virtues  :  and  the 
more  tender  sentim»nts  are  excitt^Wand  unfolded  in  it.  Many 
touehes,  in  particular,  will  impress  themselves,  which  give 
the  young  reader  an  insight  into  the  mon*  hidden  corner  of 
the  human  heart  and  its  pa.ssions, — a  knowleilge  which  is 
more  woilh  than  all  Latin  and  (ireek.  and  (»f  which  Ovid 
was  a  Very  i-xcelU-nt  master.  Hut  y»*t  it  is  m»t  on  this  ai*c(uint 
that  the  classic  p<K'ts,  ami  therefon«  Ovid,  are  placetl  in  the 
hands  of  youth.  We  have  receivinl  from  a  kiml  Creator  a 
variity  of  mental  poweix,  t«»  which  we  must  not  nt'g|,Mt  gixing 
their  pn)per  culture  in  our  earliest  years,  and  which  cannot 
be  cultivated,  either  by  logic  or  metaphysics,  I^ittn  or  Orvek. 
We  haye  an  imjiginati«>n,  before  which,  sine»»  it  sliould  uot 
seize  upon  the  very  llrst  conceptions  that  chanci»  t«>  prcM-nt 
them.selves,  we  ought  to  place  the  littest  and  nuKst  In^autiful 

t  ••  Dna  \V«ri|i>n."  Ui«  aUtr  of  brrtMiiInf ,  na  ilUUnftiUh«il  from  thai  of  boinx. 
T)i>  '    i*  iiitiat  UM'fui  tu  Uu>  On  mail»,  ran  itcwr  bv  rvodrrv«!  pn>{x>rly  In 

Kiu 

'   i.      iiink«' u*r  of  Mimr  «uch  vrrba  a*  "  iMvlf  **  ami  "aoarir."  w»  «bottM 

roor*  ncrurai»iy  rriulrr  ihU  |>a««a(r^  —  TluNS. 
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images,  and  thus  accustom  and  practise  the  mind  to  recognize 
and  love  the  beautiful  everywhere,  and  in  nature  itself,  under 
its  determined,  true,  and  also  in  its  finer,  features.  A  multi- 
tude of  conceptions  and  general  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
us,  as  well  for  the  sciences  as  for  daily  life,  which  can  be 
learned  out  of  no  compendium.  Our  feelings,  affections,  and 
passions  should  be  advantageously  developed  and  purified." 

This  significant  passage,  which  is  found  in  "  The  Universal 
German  Library,"  was  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Similar 
principles  and  similar  views  manifested  themselves  in 
many  directions.  They  made  upon  us  lively  j^ouths  a 
very  great  impression,  which  had  the  more  decided  effect,  as 
it  was  strengthened  besides  by  Wieland' s  example  ;  for  the 
works  of  his  second  brilliant  period  clearly  showed  that  he 
had  formed  himself  according  to  such  maxims.  And  what 
more  could  we  desire?  Philosophy,  with  its  abstruse  ques- 
tions, was  set  aside ;  the  classic  languages,  the  acquisition 
of  which  is  accompanied  by  so  much  drudgery,  one  saw  thrust 
into  the  background  ;  the  compendiums,  about  the  suflficiency 
of  which  Hamlet  had  already  whispered  a  word  of  caution 
into  our  ears,  came  more  and  more  into  suspicion.  We  were 
directed  to  the  contemplation  of  an  active  life,  which  we 
were  so  fond  of  leading ;  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pas- 
sions, which  we  partly  felt,  partl}^  anticipated,  in  our  own 
bosoms,  and  which,  if  though  they  had  been  rebuked  formerly, 
now  appeared  to  us  as  something  important  and  dignified, 
because  they  were  to  be  the  chief  object  of  our  studies  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  them  was  extolled  as  the  most  excellent 
means  of  cultivating  our  mental  powers.  Besides,  such  a 
mode  of  thought  was  quite  in  accordance  with  my  own  con- 
viction, —  nay,  with  my  poetical  mode  of  treatment.  I  there- 
fore, without  opposition,  after  I  had  thwarted  so  many  good 
designs,  and  seen  so  many  fair  hopes  vanish,  reconciled  my- 
self to  my  father's  intention  of  sending  me  to  Strasburg, 
where  I  was  promised  a  cheerful,  gay  life,  while  I  should 
prosecute  my  studies,  and  at  last  take  my  degree. 

In  spring  I  felt  my  health,  but  still  more  my  youthful  spir- 
y  its,  restored,  and  once  more  longed  to  be  out  of  my  father's 
house,  though  with  reasons  far  different  from  thos'e  on  the 
first  time.  The  pretty  chambers  and  spots  where  I  had  suf- 
fered so  much  had  become  disagreeable  to  me,  and  with  my 
father  himself  there  could  be  no  pleasant  relation.  I  could 
not  (|uit(;  jnirdon  him  for  having  manifested  more  impatience 
than  was  reasonaljle  at  tiie  relapse  of  my  disease,  and  at  my 
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tjdiouü  rccovei*)' ;  nay,  for  having,  iiistoarl  of  Cinn(o\'iii\)i  inc 
by  forluMirance,  frcMiiicutly  «'XpreHstnl  himself  in  ariiicl  iiian- 
m*r,  ahoiit  that  whicii  lay  in  no  niairH  iiand.  lus  if  it  (h'prndc^i 
only  on  tin*  will.  An«l  In-,  ton,  was  in  various  ways  lniit  and 
olTrndcd  by  me. 

For  yonn<4  jm'o|»1i>  i»rin^  l»a<l\   from  tiu*  niii\rr.sit\  .1 

ideas,  wliieli,  indeed,  is  <|nile   ri;4lit  and  pxid  ;   bnt.  <• 

they  faiicry  themselveH  very  wise  in  this,  tliey  apply  them  an 
a  Htandanl  to  theol»je<'ts  thatoe<'ur,  which  ninst  ihm,  for  the 
most  part,  lose  by  the  comparison.  Thns  I  had  ;^ained  aj;eu- 
eral  notion  of  architecture,  aud  of  the  arrangemi'nt  and  dec- 
oration of  iiouses,  and  imprndently,  in  conversation,  had 
applied  this  to  our  own  house.  My  fallur  had  tlesi;ined  the 
whole  armn<^ement  of  it,  and  carrie<l  out  its  construction  witii 
j^reat  perseverance  ;  and,  <'onsiderint;  tijat  it  was  to  Ik*  exclu- 
hively  a  residence  for  himself  and  his  family,  nothin;4  could  be 
objected  to  it:  in  this  taste,  also,  very  many  of  the  houses  in 
Frankfort  were  built.  An  «'»pen  stairca.se  ran  up  tliron«;h  the 
liouse,  and  touched  upon  lar^'e  ante-nxjms,  whi«h  mi;^ht  very 
w*'ll  have  bi'en  chambers  themselves,  as,  iniU'ed,  we  always 
passed  the  line  season  in  them.  Ihit  this  pleasant,  chierful 
existence  for  a  single  family  —  this  (*onununication  from 
above  to  below  —  became  the  ^^reatest  inconvenience  as  S(>«>n 
as  several  parties  occupie<i  the  house,  as  we  hifd  but  too  well 
<'Xperieuced  on  the  «x'casion  of  the  Fri'uch  <piarlerin«;.  For 
that  painful  scene  with  the  kini^'s  lieuti'uanl  would  not  have 
happened,  nay,  my  father  wtaild  even  have  felt  all  those  dis- 
agreeable matti'rs  less,  if,  afl<'r  the  I.eipzij^  f.'ushion,  our  stair- 
<'ase  had  run  close  ulon«;  the  si<h>  of  the  house,  and  a  separat«^ 
door  had  Immmi  given  to  each  story.  This  style  of  buihling 
I   once   praised   highly   f«)r  its    ailvant  md    showed   my 

father  thi'  possihility  of  altering  his  >;  <  .also;  whereat 
he  got  into  an  incredible  passion,  which  was  the^nuire  violent 
a>4,  a  short  time  before,  I  had  found  fault  with  sonu*  S4Tt>lleil 
looking-glass  frames,  and  rejeetetl  cerUiin  (  hine.se  hangings. 
A  scene  ensued,  which,  indeed,  was  again  hushe<l  up  and 
smothered  ;  but  it  hastened  n»y  joiuney  to  the  beautiful  .\!- 
sace,  which  I  accomplished  in  a  n<>uly  (*«>ntrivi>il  t*omfort:ible 
diligence,  without  delay,  and  in  a  short  time. 

I  ha«l  alighled  at  the  (iln»st  {(Hfint)  tnveni,  and  hasten«Ml 
at  once  to  satisfy  my  most  earnest  desire  and  tti  approach 
the  minster,  which  hail  long  since  Ihmmi  |M>int«>d  out  t«»  me 
by  ft'llow-travtdlers,  and  had  U'en  iH»f»>n'  my  eyes  f»>r  a  great 
distance.      When  I  lirst  perceivini  this   Colossus  through  the 
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DaiTOw  lanes,  and  then  stood  too  near  before  it,  in  the  truly 
confined  little  square,  it  made  upon  me  an  impression  quite 
of  its  own  kind,  which  I,  being  unable  to  analyze  on  the 
spot,  carried  with  me  only  indistinctly  for  this  time,  as  I 
hastily  ascended  the  building,  so  as  not  to  neglect  the  beau- 
tiful moment  of  a  high  and  cheerful  sun,  which  was  to  dis- 
close to  me  at  once  the  broad,  rich  land. 

And  now,  from  the  platform,  I  saw  before  me  the  beauti- 
ful couutr}'  in  which  I  should  for  a  long  time  live  and  reside  : 
the  handsome  city  ;  the  wide-spreading  meadows  around  it, 
thickly  set  and  interwoven  with  magnificent  trees ;  that 
striking  richness  of  vegetation  which  follows  in  the  windings 
of  the  Rhine,  marks  its  banks,  islands,  and  aits.  Nor  is  the 
level  ground,  stretching  down  from  the  south,  and  watered 
by  the  Hier,  less  adorned  with  varied  green.  Even  west- 
ward, towards  the  mountains,  there  are  many  low  grounds, 
wiiich  afford  quite  as  charming  a  view  of  wood  and  meadow- 
growth,  just  as  the  northern  and  more  hilly  part  is  intersected 
by  innumerable  little  brooks,  which  promote  a  rapid  vege- 
tation everywhere.  If  one  imagines,  between  these  luxuri- 
antly outstretched  meads,  between  these  joyously  scattered 
groves,  all  land  adapted  for  tillage,  excellently  prepared, 
verdant,  and  ripening,  and  the  best  and  richest  spots  marked 
by  hamlets  and  farmhouses,  and  this  great  and  immeasura- 
ble plain,  prepared  for  man,  like  anew  paradise,  bounded  far 
and  near  by  mountains  partl}^  cultivated,  partly  overgrown 
with  woods,  he  will  then  conceive  the  rapture  with  which  I 
blessed  my  fate,  that  it  had  destined  me,  for  some  time,  so 
beautiful  a  dwelling-place. 

Such  a  fresh  glance  into  a  new  land  in  which  we  are  to 
abide  for  a  time,  has  still  the  peculiarity,  both  pleasant  and 
foreboding,  that  the  whole  lies  before  us  like  an  unwritten 
tablet.  As  yet  no  sorrows  and  joys  which  relate  to  ourselves 
are  recorded  upon  it ;  this  cheerful,  varied,  animated  plain  is 
still  mute  for  us ;  the  eye  is  only  fixed  on  the  objects  so  far 
as  they  are  intrinsically  important,  and  neither  affection  nor 
passion  has  especially  to  render  prominent  this  or  that  spot. 
But  a  presentiment  of  the  future  already  disquiets  the  young 
heart ;  and  an  unsatisfied  craving  secretly  demands  that  which 
is  to  come  and  may  come,  and  which  at  all  events,  whether 
for  good  or  ill,  will  imperceptibly  assume  the  character  of 
the  spot  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Having  descended  the  height,  I  still  tarried  a  while  before 
the  fucc  of  tin*  venerable  pile;     l.nt  wliat  I  could  not  quite 
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ck'nrly  umkv  out,  citlirr  tlu?  Ilrnt  or  tin*  followiiif]^  tiinf,  was, 
ttuit  I  n'iranli'd  this  miruclc  an  a  nioiiHtcr,  which  must  liavo 
teiTiru'd  mr.  if  it  had  not,  at  tln'  sarnr  tiiu«*.  aj)|M-:in«l  !•»  ino 
compii'lifUsihlL"  \iy  its  rf;4uhirily,  an«l  vwn  |»U'a>in;i  in  it:*  lin- 
ish.  Yet  I  by  no  mrniiH  l)U8iocl  niVHcIf  with  nuMUtntin};  on 
this  coiitrailirtioM,  luit  sufTcnMl  a  inonuinent  so  astonishing 
i|uirtly  to  work  u|)on  nw  l>y  its  jursi-nc»». 

1  took  Mmnll.  hut  wi'll-situatcd  an<l  pleasant,  locl^in^s,  on 
tl»e  north  sidi*  of  the  Fish-niarkrt,  a  (iiir,  long  street,  where 
the  everlasting  motion  eanje  to  the  assistance  of  every  unw- 
cupied  moiiient.  I  then  delivered  my  letters  of  intnHJuetion, 
and  found  annmg  my  patrons  a  merchant,  who.  with  his  fam- 
ily, was  (h'V<»lc«l  to  those  pious  o|)inions  suHici«'ntIy  known  to 
me,  altliough,  as  far  as  regarded  external  worship,  he  had  not 
8cparate<l  from  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
withal,  and  hy  no  means  hy|MH'ritical  in  his  conduct.  Tho 
company  of  hoardei*s  which  was  recommen<!e<l  to  me,  and, 
indeed,  I  to  it,  was  very  agreeal>le  and  entertaining.  A  cou- 
ple of  old  maids  had  long  kej»!  up  this  hoarding-housc  with 
regularitv  and  i;<hmI  success  :  there  miiiiil  have  hccn  alM>ut  ten 
pcr8on8,older  andyoungeiT  Of  these  latter,  one  named  Meyer, 
a  native  of  Lindau,  is  most  vividly  present  to  my  miml.  From 
his  foruj  and  face  lu'  ujight  have  hccn  <'on>idrrcd  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  men,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  not  had 
somethiiiiT  of  tin*  sloven  in  his  whoh'  appearance.  In  like 
manner  his  splendid  natural  talents  were  nuirred  hy  an  in- 
credible levity,  and  his  excellent  t4'm|>er  by  an  unboundetl 
dissoluteness.  He  had  an  ojm'U.  jovial  fju-e,  rather  moro 
round  than  oval  :  the  organs  of  the  senses,  the  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  and  ears,  could  be  called  inch  ;  they  showed  a  de<>idiMl 
fulness,  without  being  too  l:uge.  His  mouth  was  particularly 
charming,  owing  to  his  curling  lips;  ami  his  whole  physi- 
ognomy had  the  peculiar  expression  of  a  rake,  from  tiie  cir- 
cumstance that  his  eyebrows  met  across  his  nose,  wliii*h.  in  a 
luiuilsome  face,  always  prtwluces  a  pleasant  expression  of 
Hensuality.  Hy  his  jovialness,  sincerity,  an<l  giHMl  nature,  he 
nuide  himself  i>eloved  by  all.  His  memory  was  incretlilile ; 
attention  at  the  lectures  was  no  etTort  for  him  ;  he  retained 
all  he  heard,  and  was  intellectual  enough  to  take  an  interest  in 
evorv  thing,  and  this  the  more  easily,  as  he  was  studying  nietl- 
Icine.  .Ml  his  impressions  remained  vivid  ;  ami  his  wagirery 
in  repeating  tiie  lectures  and  mimicking  the  profes.H<ii>  nften 
went  so  far,  that,  when  he  had  heartl  three  dilTerent  hu'ture« 
in  out«  morning,  he  would,  at   the  dinner-table,  interchange 
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the  professors  with  each  other,  paragraphwise,  and  often 
even  more  abruptly,  which  motley  lecture  frequently  enter- 
t^iined  us,  but  often,  too,  became  troublesome. 

The  rest  were  more  or  less  polite,  steady,  serious  people. 
A  pensioned  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis  was"  one  of 
these :  but  the  niajority  were  students,  all  really  good  and 
well-disposed  ;  only  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  their 
usual  allowance  of  wine.  That  this  should  not  be  easily  done 
was  the  care  of  our  president,  one  Doctor  Salzmann.  Already 
in  the  sixties  and  unmarried,  he  had  attended  this  dinner- 
table  for  many  years,  and  maintained  its  good  order  and  re- 
spectability. He  possessed  a  handsome  property,  kept  him- 
self close  and  neat  in  his  exterior,  even  belonging  to  those 
who  always  go  in  shoes  and  stockings,  and  with  their  hat 
under  their  arm.  To  put  on  the  hat  was  with  him  an  ex- 
traordinary action.  He  commonly  carried  an  umbrella,  wisely 
reflecting  that  the  finest  summer-days  often  bring  thunder- 
storms and  passing  showers  over  the  country. 

With  this  man  I  talked  over  my  design  of  continuing  to 
study  jurisprudence  at  Strasburg,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  my 
degree  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  he  was  exactly  informed 
of  every  thing,  I  asked  him  about  the  lectures  I  should  have 
to  hear,  and  what  he  generally  thought  of  the  matter.  To 
this  he  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  Strasburg  as  in  the  German 
universities,  where  they  try  to  educate  jurists  in  the  large  and 
learned  sense  of  the  term.  Here,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
lation towards  France,  all  was  really  directed  to  the  practi- 
cal, and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
French,  who  readily  stop  at  what  is  given.  They  tried  to 
impart  to  every  one  certain  general  principles  and  preliminary 
knowledge,  they  compressed  as  much  as  possible,  and  com- 
nuuiicated  only  what  was  most  necessary.  Hereupon  he 
made  me  acquainted  with  a  man,  in  whom,  as  a  repetent^'^ 
great  confidence  was  entertained ;  which  he  very  soon  man- 
aged to  gain  from  me  also.  By  way  of  introduction,  I  began 
to  speak  with  him  on  subjects  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  he  won- 
dered not  a  little  at  ray  swaggering  :  for,  during  my  residence 
at  Leipzig,  I  had  gained  more  of  an  insight  into  the  requisites 
for  the  law  than  I  have  hitherto  taken  occasion  to  state  in  my 

*  A  repetcnt  i«  one  of  a  class  of  persons  to  be  found  in  the  German  universities, 
and  who  asslHt  student«  in  their  studies.  They  are  somewhat  analogous  to  the  En- 
KÜkIi  tulor«,  but  not  precisely  :  for  the  latter  render  their  aid  before  the  recitation; 
while  the  repetent  repeatn  with  the  student,  in  private,  the  lectures  he  has  previously 
heard  from  the  professor.  Hence  his  name,  which  might  be  rendered  repeater,  had 
We  any  corrcHponding  class  of  men  in  England  or  America,  which  would  justify  an 
EntfÜHii  word.  — American  Note. 
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nnrrativ«',  tliougli  all  I  had  arqiiired  could  only  Im*  rcckoiiiMl  as 
ft  gLMH'ial  tMHryclo|H'dical  Hurvry,  and  not  an  |m)|H?r  dclinitc 
knowhdiic.  rnivi'iMity  Ilf«*,  «vi-n  if  in  tin*  cnuiM«  of  it  wo 
may  not  rxactly  luivr  to  Uoast  of  in«luNtiy,  nr\ «•iIIm'I»*.hs  alTord.s 
»iidh'.ss  udvanta^cH  in  cni'iy  kind  of  cultivation,  U'cauae  we 
an*  ahvavH  Hurronndrd  l>y  nuMi  who  cithrr  |H»8Hfji8  or  are 
srrkin;^  H<'ii'nci',  ho  that,  cv^n  if  nnconsj'iouhly,  we  an*  con- 
Htantiy  drawing  Home  nounshnicnt  from  8ueh  an  atmosphere. 

My  repi'tent,  aftei-  lie  had  had  patirnce  with  my  rainhlin^ 
discourse  for  some  time,  j^ave  me  at  last  to  uiKlerstund  that 
I  must  first  of  all  keep  niy  innnediate  object  in  view,  which 
was,  to  l>e  examined,  to  take  my  drj^ree.  ami  then,  pi'rehance, 
to  commence  practice.  '*  Kepirdin;^  the  former,"  »aid  he, 
*'  the  subject  is  by  no  means  investijrate«!  at  lar^c.  It  in  in- 
(piiri'd  how  and  when  a  law  arose,  and  what  j;ave  the  internal 
or  extermd  (K*casion  for  it :  there  is  no  incpiiry  as  to  how  it 
has  Ih'cu  altered  by  time  and  custom,  or  how  far  it  has  |)i>rhape 
lu'cn  perverted  by  false  intiMpretation  or  the  penerte<l  usajjeof 
the  c«)urts.  It  is  in  such  investigations  that  learne«l  men  (|uitc 
|K'culiarly  s|K'nd  tlicir  üncs.  whereas  we  iutjuire  into  that 
which  existi^  at  present :  this  we  stamp  firmly  on  our  mcmoi-}% 
that  it  may  always  1k'  ready  when  we  wish  to  employ  it  for 
the  use  and  dcfi-nci«  of  our  clients.  Thus  we  «pudily  ouryoimg 
people  for  tluir  future  life,  and  the  rest  follows  in  pro|H>rtion 
to  tJH'ir  talents  and  activity."  IbMeupon  he  handed  me  his 
pamphlets,  which  were  writt«>n  in  <|Uestion  and  answer,  and  in 
which  I  could  have  stoo<l  a  pretty  ^(M)d  e.xamiimtion  at  once; 
for  llopp's  smaller  law-caterhisni  was  yet  |H'rfe<'tlv  in  my 
memory  :  the  re^t  I  supplied  with  some  dilij^encc,  and,  against 
my  will,  qualified  myself  in  the  easiest  manner  as  a  can<lidate. 

Ibit  sin<*e  in  this  way  all  my  own  activity  in  the  study  wa« 
culotT,  —  for  1  had  no  si'use  for  any  thin«;  |M)Hiti\e,  but  wisheii 
to  have  every  thin«;  explained  hi>t4»rically,  if  n«»t  intelligibly« 
—  I  f«)und  f«»r  my  |M)wei*s  a  wider  tield,  which  I  emplovi^l  in 
the  most  singular  manner  by  devoting  myself  ti>  a  matter  of 
int<'rest  which  was  accitlentally  presenti'd  to  me  from  without. 

Most  of  my  feliow-lMuinb'rs  were  me<lical  stutlents.  These, 
as  is  well  known,  are  the  only  students  who  /ealouslv  ct>nvers4* 
about  their  science  and  prt)f««ssit»n,  even  out  <if  the  h«»urs  of 
study.  This  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  cam».  The  objecti«  of 
their  endeavors  are  those  most  obvious  to  the  84>nses,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  hi;;hest,  the  most  simple,  aiul  the  m«»Ht  (N>m- 
plicated.  .Medicine  employs  the  wh«»le  man,  for  it  tntnipies 
itself  with  man  as  a  whole.      All  that  the  youn^  man   learns 
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refers  dirccth'  to  an  important,  dangerous  indeed,  but  yet  in 
many  respects  lucrative,  practice.  He  therefore  devotes  him- 
self passionately  to  Avhatever  is  to  be  known  and  to  be  done, 
partly  because  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  partly  because  it 
opens  to  him  the  joyous  prospect  of  independence  and  wealth. 

At  table,  then,  1  heard  nothing  but  medical  conversations, 
just  as  formerly  in  the  boarding-house  of  Hofrath  Ludwig. 
In  our  walks  and  in  our  pleasure-parties  likewise  not  much 
else  was  talked  about :  for  my  fellow-boarders,  like  good  fel- 
lows, had  also  become  my  companions  at  other  times ;  and 
they  were  always  joined  on  all  sides  by  persons  of  like  minds 
and  like  studies.  The  medical  facult}'  in  general  shone  aboA^e 
the  others,  with  respect  both  to  the  celebrity  of  the  professors 
and  the  number  of  the  students  ;  and  I  was  the  more  easily 
borne  along  by  the  stream,  as  I  had  just  so  much  knowledge 
of  all  these  things  that  my  desire  for  science  could  soon  be 
increased  and  inflamed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sec- 
ond half-year,  therefore,  I  attended  Spielmann 's  course  on 
chemistry,  another  on  anatomy  by  Lobstein,  and  proposed  to 
be  right  industrious,  because,  by  my  singular  preliminary  or 
rather  extra  knowledge,  I  had  already  gained  some  respect 
and  confidence  in  our  society. 

Yet  this  trifling  and  piecemeal  way  of  study  was  even 
to  be  once  more  seriously  disturbed ;  for  a  remarkable  polit- 
ical event  set  every  thing  in  motion,  and  procured  us  a  tolera- 
ble succession  of  holidays.  Marie  Antoinette,  Archduchess 
of  Austria  and  Queen  of  France,  was  to  pass  through  Stras- 
burg on  her  road  to  Paris.  The  solemnities  by  which  the 
people  are  made  to  take  notice  that  there  is  greatness  in  the 
world  were  busily  and  abundantly  prepared ;  and  especially 
remarkaljle  to  me  was  the  building  which  stood  on  an  island 
in  the  Rhine  between  the  two  bridges,  erected  for  her  recep- 
tion and  for  surrendering  her  into  the  hands  of  her  husband's 
ambassadors.  It  was  but  slightly  raised  above  the  ground  ; 
had  in  the  centre  a  grand  saloon,  on  each  side  smaller  ones  ; 
then  followed  other  chamber,  which  extended  somewhat 
backward.  In  short,  had  it  been  more  durably  built,  it  might 
have  answered  ver}'  well  as  a  pleasure-house  for  persons  of 
rank.  But  that  which  particularly  interested  me,  and  for 
which  I  did  not  grudge  many  a  büsel  (a  little  silver  coin  then 
current)  in  order  to  procure  a  repeated  entrance  from  the 
poller,  was  the  embroidered  tapestry  with  which  they  had 
lined  the  whole  interior.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a 
specimen  of  those   tapestries   worked   after  Kaffaelle's  car- 
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toons  ;  and  tliis  «i^lit  was  for  im?  of  very  tlwidt»«!  infliieocc.  a« 
I  Ihm'uiii«*  ac<jimint4Ml  with  tin«  tine  and  tin*  ixTffct  on  a  Im'  '  • 
Bcale,  llionj^li  only  in  copir.s.  I  wont  and  <'ainc*,  and  raua 
and  w(>nt,  and  conld  not  Hatiato  myself  with  Ic>okin<:^ ;  nay,  a 
vain  endeavor  tn)uMe<|  nie^,  hreansr  I  would  wil!in«jly  have 
comprehended  wliat  inteii'sU-d  me  in  so  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner. I  found  these  side-eluimherH  highly  <h'li*4htful  and 
refreshinj;,  hnt  tlu"  <'hier  saloon  so  nnieh  the  more  ^ho<'kin^. 
This  had  l)e<>n  Iumil;  with  many  larp'r,  more  brilliant  and 
rieher,  hanijin^is,  which  w«'re  surrounded  with  crowded  orna- 
ments, worke«!  after  pictures  hy  the  modern  French. 

Now,  I  mi}iht  perhaps  have  l»ec«)nie  rec<>ncile(l  to  this  style 
also,  as  my  feelini^s,  like  my  jiidiiment,  did  not  readily  rej»  (  i 
any  thin«;  entirely  ;  hut  the  subject  was  excessively  revollinj; 
to  luv.  These  pictures  containe<l  the  history  of  .lason,  Medea, 
ind  Creusa,  and  therefore  an  example  of  the  most  unhappy 
nuirriajje.  To  the  left  of  the  thmne  was  seen  tlu'  bride  struj?-' 
uliuLT  with  the  most  horrible  death,  surround»'«!  by  persons 
full  of  sym|)athi/in;;  woe  ;  to  the  ri;;ht  wa.^  the  fatln-r,  horri- 
Tu'd  at  the  nmrdered  babes  before  his  feet;  whilst  the  Fury, 
in  her  drairon-i-ar,  drove  aloni;  into  the  air.  And,  that  the 
liorribh'  and  atrocious  should  not  lack  somelhinj;  absurd,  the 
w  hite  tail  of  that  ma^ie  bull  flourished  out  on  the  ri<;ht  hand 
linm  lu'liind  the  re«l  velvet  of  the  «;old-embroidered  back  of 
the  throne;  whili*  thi'  lire-spitting  beast  himself,  and  the 
lason  who  was  fi^htin«;  with  him,  were  completely  covered 
l>y  the  sumptuous  «Irapery. 

Here  all  the  maxim>  whii'h  I  had  made  my  own  in  Ooser's 
-ehool  were  stimn^c  within  u\\  lM>som.  It  was  without  prv)per 
sele<'tion  an«l  judgment,  to  l>e^in  with,  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles  were  bnm^ht  mU)  the  side-halls  of  a  nuptial  build« 
in^  ;  and  doubtless  the  si/e  of  the  ehaml»ers  had  ^uideil  the 
royal  tapestry-keeper.  This,  however,  I  willini^ly  ft)ri:ave, 
because  it  had  turned  out  so  much  to  my  a<lv:f  •  -  ;  but  a 
blunder  like  that  in  the   ^rand   saliHiii   put    me  iier  out 

nf  my  self-possession,  and  with  animation  and  vehemenct»  I 
«ailed  on  my  comra<les  to  witness  nm-h  a  crime  :,  ■  t 
tasl«'  and  feelini;.  "  W  hat  I  "  cried  I,  without  re^anl 
by-standers,  **  in  it  |H'rmilled  8«>  tlioii>(htlest4ly  to  place  iH'foro 
the  eyt's  of  a  youni;  <|Ueen,  at  her  Wv-^'  "  '  '  '  i 
d<»minions,  the  repreM-ntatinii  of  ihr  m> 

that   perhaps  ever  wan  ct>usiimmattHl?     Is  tlierv  aiiiun^  the 
lnMK  li  aicliitrets,  dccnral«»is.  U|  '     '    '  imt  a  Miejli-  mail 

\nIio  uildei>»taiids  that   pirtme.s  i»  ,  uielluu^»  liiut  plC- 
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tares  work  upon  the  mind  and  feelings,  that  they  maK:e  im- 
pressions, that  they  excite  forebodings?  It  is  jnst  the  same 
as  if  they  had  sent  the  most  ghastly  spectre  to  meet  this 
beanteons  and  pleasure-loving  lady  at  the  very  frontiers!  " 
I  know  not  what  I  said  besides  :  enough,  my  comrades  tried 
to  quiet  me  and  to  remove  me  out  of  the  house,  that  tliere 
might  be  no  offence.  They  then  assured  me  that  it  was  not 
everybody's  concern  to  look  for  significance  in  pictures  ;  that 
to  theinselves,  at  least,  nothing  of  the  sort  would  have  oc- 
curred ;  while  the  whole  population  of  Strasburg  and  the 
vicinity,  which  was  to  throng  thither,  would  no  more  take 
such  crotchets  into  their  heads  than  the  queen  herself  and 
her  court. 

I  3'et  remember  well  the  beauteous  and  lofty  mien,  as 
cheerful  as  it  was  imposing,  of  this  youthful  lady.  Perfectly 
visible  to  us  all  in  her  glass  carriage,  she  seemed  to  be  jest- 
ing with  her  female  attendants,  in  familiar  conversation, 
about  the  throng  that  poured  forth  to  meet  her  train.  In 
the  evening  we  roamed  through  the  streets  to  look  at  the 
various  illuminated  buildings,  but  especially  the  glowing  spire 
of  the  minster,  with  which,  both  near  and  in  the  distance,  we 
could  not  sufficiently  feast  our  eyes. 

The  queen  pursued  her  way  :  the  country  people  dispersed, 
and  the  city  was  soon  quiet  as  ever.  Before  the  queen's 
arrival,  the  very  reasonable  regulation  had  been  made,  that 
no  deformed  persons,  no  cripples  nor  disgusting  invalids, 
should  show  themselves  on  her  route.  People  joked  about 
this  ;  and  I  made  a  little  French  poem  in  which  I  compared 
the  advent  of  Christ,  who  seemed  to  wander  upon  earth  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  sick  and  the  lame,  with  the  arrival 
of  the  queen,  who  scared  these  unfortunates  away.  My 
friends  let  it  pass  :  a  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary,  who  lived 
with  us,  criticised  the  language  and  metre  very  unmercifully, 
although,  as  it  seemed,  with  too  much  foundation  ;  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  made  a  French  poem  afterwards.. 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  queen's  happy  arrival  rung 
from  the  capital,  than  it  was  followed  by  the  horrible  intelli- 
gence, that,  owing  to  an  oversight  of  the  police  during  the 
festal  fireworks,  an  infinite  number  of  persons,  with  horses 
and  cai-riages,  had  been  destroyed  in  a  street  obstructed  by 
building  materials,  and  that  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  the 
nuptial  solemnities,  had  been  plunged  into  mourning  and 
Borrow.  They  attempted  to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
fortune, lK>th  from  the  young  royal  pair  and  from  the  world, 
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by  bnry!i)<;  the  (h'H(\  in  scon't ;  ho  that  mnny  families  worn 
coiiviiKM'il  Hilly  hy  tin*  «•«•a.sflcss  al»H4'ijct'  of  tlu-ir  mriiilH  th  that 
tlu?y,  too,  \\iu\  been  swept  ofT  by  this  nwful  event.  Thnt,  on 
tliis  (XM-asioii,  tlinse  ghastly  fii^nres  in  the  <irainl  haI<K)n  a^nin 
came  vividly  before  my  mind,  I  nee«l  »eureely  mention  ;  for 
every  one  know»  how  powerful  eertain  moral  impreAMions 
are  when  they  emlxxly  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  thohe  of 
tlic  senses. 

This  oecurrence  wns,  however,  destined  moreover  to  place 
my  frirnds  in  anxiety  and  trouble  by  means  of  a  prank  in 
wiiich  I  indiil<^ed.  Amonjj^  us  younj^  people  who  had  been 
at  L«Mpzi<^,  there  had  been  maintained  ever  afterwards  a  cer- 
tain itch  for  imposin«^  on  and  in  some  way  mystifyinjif  one 
another.  With  tiiis  wanton  love  of  mischief  I  wrote  to  n 
fiitiid  in  Frankfort  (he  was  the  one  who  had  amplified  my 
poem  on  the  eake-baker  Ilcndel,  a|)plied  it  ia  Mrdnu,  and 
caused  its  «general  circulation)  a  letter  date«l  from  Versailles, 
in  whieh  I  infoniu'd  him  of  my  lia|»py  arrival  there,  my  par- 
ticipation in  the  solenuiities,  and  other  things  of  the  kind, 
but  at  the  same  time  enjonie<l  tin»  strictest  secrecy.  I  nuist 
here  remark,  that,  from  the  time  of  that  trick  which  had 
caused  us  so  much  annoyance,  our  little  Leipzij^r  society  had 
accustomed  itself  to  persecute  him  fiom  tinn*  to  tim»'  with 
iiiystilications,  and  this  esp«M-ialIy  as  \w  was  the  drollest  man 
in  the  world,  and  was  never  more  amiable  than  when  he  was 
(liseiiverincj  the  cheat  into  which  he  had  deliberatelv  been 
lid.  Shortly  after  1  had  written  this  letter,  1  went  on  a 
little  journey,  and  remained  absent  al)ont  a  fortniijht.  Mean- 
while the  lu'ws  of  that  disaster  had  reached  Krankfort  :  my 
fiicud  believed  nu*  in  Taris,  and  his  alTi'ctiun  led  him  to 
a|»pn'hend  that  I  miu;ht  have  been  involveil  in  the  calamity, 
lie  iiKjuirjMl  nf  my  parents  and  other  persons  to  whom  I  wa.«» 
arciistomid  to  writ*',  whether  any  letlei-s  had  arrived  ;  and,  nu 
it  was  just  at  the  time  wIh'Ii  my  journey  kept  me  from  si-nd- 
iiiLC  "ny,  they  w«'re  altoixether  wanting;.  He  went  aUuit  in 
the  j^reatest  uneasiness,  and  at  last  told  the  nudter  in  eonfl» 
deuce  to  our  lUMirest  friends,  who  wi're  n<»w  in  ecpud  anxiety. 
I'ortunately  this  conjeetui-e  did  not  reach  my  parents  until  a 
letter  had  arrive<l  announcing  my  return  to  Stnisbiu");.  My 
ynuni;  friends  \\v\v  satisfietl  to  learn  that  I  was  ali\e.  but  rt»- 
iiiaincd  tlnnly  convin(*ed  that  I  had  Ihhmi  at  Paris  in  the 
interim.  Tlu»  afTivtinnat»'  intelliij»'nce  of  the  solicitude  they 
had  f»'lt  (»n  my  account  affei-ti'd  me  s«»  much  that  I  vowe«l  to 
have  off  such  tricks  forever;  but,  unfortunately,  1  have  often 
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since  allowed  m3'self  to  be  guilty  of  something  similar.  Real 
life  frequently  loses  its  brilliancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  one 
is  many  a  time  forced  to  polish  it  up  again  with  the  varnish 
of  tietion. 

This  mighty  stream  of  courtly  magnificence  had  now 
flowed  by,  and  had  left  in  me  no  other  longing  than  after 
those  tapestries  of  Raffaelle,  which  I  would  willingly  have 
gazed  at,  revered,  na}^,  adored,  every  day  and  every  hour. 
Fortunately,  my  passionate  endeavors  succeeded  in  interesting 
several  persons  of  consequence  in  them,  so  that  they  were 
taken  down  and  packed  up  as  late  as  possible.  We  now 
gave  ourselves  up  again  to  our  quiet,  easy  routine  of  the  uni- 
versity and  society  ;  and  in  the  latter  the  Actuary  Salzmann, 
president  of  our  table,  continued  to  be  the  general  pedagogue. 
His  intelligence,  complaisance,  and  dignity,  which  he  always 
contrived  to  maintain  amid  all  the  jests,  and  often  even  in 
the  little  extravagances,  which  he  allowed  us,  made  him  be- 
loved and  respected  by  the  whole  company ;  and  I  could 
mention  but  few  instances  where  he  showed  his  serious  dis- 
pleasure, or  interposed  with  authority  in  little  quarrels  and 
disputes.  Yet  among  them  all  I  was  the  one  who  most  at- 
tached myself  to  him  ;  and  he  was  not  less  inclined  to  con- 
verse with  me,  as  he  found  me  more  variously  accomplished 
than  the  others,  and  not  so  one-sided  in  judgment.  I  also 
followed  his  directions  in  external  matters  ;  so  that  he  could, 
without  hesitation,  publicly  acknowledge  me  as  his  com- 
panion and  comrade :  for,  although  he  only  filled  an  office 
which  seems  to  be  of  little  influence,  he  administered  it  in  a 
manner  which  redounded  to  his  highest  honor.  He  was  ac- 
tuary to  the  Court  of  Wards  {PujJiUen- Collegium)  ;  and  there, 
indeed,  like  the  perpetual  secretary  of  a  university,  he  had, 
properly  speaking,  the  management  of  affairs  in  his  own 
hands.  Now,  as  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  this  office 
with  the  greatest  exactness  for  many  years,  there  was  no 
family,  from  the  flrst  to  the  last,  which  did  not  owe  him  its 
gratitude  ;  as  indeed  scarcely  any  one  in  the  wliole  adminis- 
tration of  government  can  earn  more  blessinos  or  more  curses 
than  one  who  takes  charge  of  the  orphans,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, squanders  or  suflTers  to  be  squandered  their  property 
and  goods. 

The  Strasl)urgers  are  passionate  walkers,  and  they  have  a 
good  riglit  to  1)0  so.  Let  one  turn  his  steps  as  he  will,  he 
will  find  i)leasure-grounds,  partly  natural,  partly  adorned  by 
art  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  all  of  them  visited  and  en- 
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jovofl  by  fi  chnoifiil,  niorry  littlo  pooplo.  But  what  mmh'  tho 
Hij^lit  of  a  }^ri*at  mniilMT  of  p«Mlr.strians  Htill  riion*  a^nral»U; 
here  than  in  otiier  places,  wan  the  varioim  coHtiimc  of  the 
fair  sex.  The  ini<hlli'  rlaj^.s  of  «ity  j^irln  yet  retained  the  fiair 
twist«'«!  up  and  HecintMl  l»y  a  lai^jr  jiiii.  a.s  wrll  as  a  «MTtaiii 
dose  style  of  dress,  in  whieh  any  thin^  like  a  train  woiiM 
havf  fuM'ii  iiiilM'comiiitr :  and  the  ph-asant  part  of  it  was.  tliat 
this  costinne  <li<l  not  dillVr  vioh'iilly  a»-rnrdirj;^  to  the  rank  of 
tlie  wearer;  for  there  were  still  Bome  families  of  opulence 
an<l  distinction  who  would  not  permit  tfieir  dauj^hters  to  <le- 
viate  fnjMi  this  costume.  The  rest  followed  the  French 
fashion,  and  this  party  made  some  proselytes  every  year. 
Salzmann  ha<l  many  ac<|U:iintanccs  and  an  entrance  every- 
where :  a  very  phaMant  circumstance  for  his  companion,  es- 
pecially in  summer,  for  pood  company  and  refreshment  were 
found  in  all  th«*  puhlic  «gardens  far  and  near,  an<l  more  than 
one  invitation  for  this  or  that  pleasant  day  was  receive<l.  On 
one  such  (Kcasion  I  found  an  op|M>rtunity  to  recommeinl 
myself  very  rapi<lly  to  a  family  which  I  was  visitinij  for  only 
the  secoml  time.  We  wen?  inviti-d,  and  arrived  at  the  ap- 
pointc<l  hour.  The  company  was  not  lari^e  :  some  played 
and  some  walked  a**  usual.  Afterwards,  when  they  wei-c  to 
po  to  supper,  I  saw  our  hostess  and  her  sister  spoakinp  to 
each  otlhT  with  animation,  and  as  if  in  a  pt>culiar  emharrass- 
ment.  I  accosted  them,  and  said,  **  I  have  indeed  no  right, 
ladies,  to  force  myself  into  your  secrets  ;  hut  perhaps  I  may 
lie  uMc  to  pive  y«)U  p«><m1  counsel,  or  even  to  serve  you.** 
I  poll  this  they  disclosed  to  me  their  painful  dilemma: 
namely,  that  they  had  invited  twelv*'  jwrsons  t«>  tahle,  and 
that  just  at  that  moment  a  relation  had  returned  from 
a  journey,  who  now,  ns  the  thirteenth,  would  l>e  n  fatal 
mrmrutn  mori,  if  not  for  himself,  yet  «'ert.aiidy  ft»r  some  of 
the  quests.  "The  case  is  very  easily  menihil,*'  replie<l  I: 
*'  permit  me  to  take  my  leave,  and  stipulate  for  indenuit- 
!i<'ation."  As  thev  were  pei*sons  of  «•onsequence  and  p«mm1 
breeding,  they  would  by  no  means  allow  this,  but  sent  nlsiut 
Hi  tlu»  neiirhborlxMNl  to  llutl  a  f«>urteenth.  I  sufTeiiMl  them  to 
do  so;  yet  whi'ti  I  saw  the  servant  continp  in  at  the  jjanlen- 
pate  without  havinp  eflre««ted  hi-*  errand.  I  stole  away  and 
spent  my  evening  pleasantly  under  the  t)ld  lind»'n-trees  of  the 
Wanzenau.  'l*hat  this  self-denial  was  richly  ri*paid  me  WUM 
a  very  natural  conse<|uence. 

A  certain  kind  of  p«>neral  society  is  not  to  hr  thoupht  of 
without  canbplaying.     .Sal/maun  renewed  the  gixMl  iiititnio- 
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tions  of  Madame  Böhme  ;  and  I  was  the  more  docile  as  I  had 
really  seen,  that  by  this  little  sacrifice,  if  it  be  one,  one 
may' procure  one's  self  much  pleasure,  and  even  a  greater 
freedom  in  society  than  one  would  otherwise  enjoy.  The 
old  piquet,  which  had  gone  to  sleep,  was  again  looked  out ; 
1  learned  whist ;  I  made  myself,  according  to  the  directions 
of  my  Mentor,  a  card-purse,  which  was  to  remain  untouched 
under  all  circumstances ;  and  I  now  found  opportunit}^  to 
spend  most  of  my  evenings  with  my  friend  in  the  best  circles, 
where,  for  the  most  part,  they  wished  me  well,  and  pardoned 
many  a  little  irregularity,  to  which,  nevertheless,  my  friend, 
though  kindly  enough,  used  to  call  my  attention. 

But  that  I  might  experience  symbolically  how  much  one, 
even  in  externals,  has  to  adapt  one's  self  to  society,  and  direct 
one's  self  according  to  it,  I  was  compelled  to  something  which 
seemed  to  me  the  most  disagreeable  thing  in  the  world.  I 
had  really  very  fine  hair ;  but  my  Strasburg  hair-dresser  at 
once  assured  me  that  it  was  cut  much  too  short  behind,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  Vifrizure  of  it  in  which  I 
could  show  myself,  since  nothing  but  a  few  short  curls  in 
front  were  decreed  lawful ;  and  all  the  rest,  from  the  crown, 
must  be  tied  up  in  a  cue  or  a  hair-bag.  Nothing  was  left 
but  to  put  up  with  false  hair  till  the  natural  growth  was 
again  restored  according  to  the  demands  of  the  time.  He 
promised  me  that  nobody  should  ever  remark  this  mnocent 
deception  (against  which  I  objected  at  first  very  earnestly) , 
if  I  could  resolve  upon  it  immediately.  He  kept  his  word, 
and  I  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  young  man  who  had 
the  best  and  the  best-dressed  head  of  hair.  But  as  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  thus  propped  up  and  powdered  from  early 
morning,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  not  to  betray 
my  false  ornament  by  heating  myself  or  by  violent  motions, 
this  restraint  in  fact  contributed  much  to  my  behaving  for  a 
time  more  quietly  and  politely,  and  accustomed  me  to  going 
with  my  hat  uncler  my  arm,  and  consequently  in  shoes  and 
stockings  also ;  however  I  did  not  venture  to  neglect  wear- 
ing understockings  of  fine  leather,  as  a  defence  against  the 
Rhine  gnats,  which,  on  the  fine  summer  evenings,  generally 
spread  themselves  over  the  meadows  and  gardens.  Under 
these  circumstances,  violent  bodily  motion  being  denied  me, 
our  social  conversations  grew  more  and  more  animated  and 
impassioned  ;  indeed,  they  were  the  most  interesting  in  which 
I  liad  liitherto  ever  borne  part. 

With  my  way  of  feeling  and  thinking,  it  cost  me  nothing 
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U)  lit  <'vcry  one  pans  for  wimt  he  was,  —  nay.  for  that  which 
he  wisli»*«!  to  puH.s  for;  and  thus  the  frank iir.>^.s  of  a  fre^h, 
youthful  heart,  which  nianifewti'd  itself  alniot^t  for  the  first 
time  in  its  full  l)l(H)in.  made  me  many  friends  and  adherents. 
Our  company  of  hoarders  increased  to  alM»ut  twenty  pi-rsoim  ; 
and,  iiH  Salzmann  kept  up  hin  accustonuHi  onh-r,  cver>*  tiling 
continued  in  its  old  routine,  —  nay,  the  (•onv«M*Hatij)n  was 
almost  mon-  decorous,  as  every  one  had  to  he  on  his  uuard 
hefore  several.  Amon«^  the  new-eomcrs  was  a  man  who 
j)articularly  intereste<l  me:  his  name  was  .luni;,  the  same 
who  afterwards  hecame  known  under  the  name  of  Stilling. 
In  8pitc  of  an  antiipiatod  dress,  his  form  had  something 
delicate  aliout  it,  with  a  ciM'tain  sturdiness.  A  hag-wig  <li(i 
not  disfigure  his  signiticant  and  pleasing  eountt'uance.  His 
voice  was  mild,  without  heing  soft  and  weak  :  it  l)ccame 
even  mehnlious  and  powerful  as  s<K)n  as  his  anlor  was 
n)used,  which  was  very  I'asily  done.  On  hecoming  hetler 
acquainted  with  him,  one  foiuxl  in  him  a  sound  common 
sense,  which  rested  on  feeling,  an<l  therefore  t<M)k  its  tone 
fronj  the  atTections  and  passions  ;  ami  from  this  very  feeling 
sprang  an  enthusiasm  for  the  good,  the  tnie,  and  the  just, 
in  the  greati'st  |M)ssil>le  purity.  For  the  course  of  this  man's 
life  had  been  very  simple,  and  yet  crt)wde<l  with  events  and 
with  manifold  activity.  The  element  of  his  energy  was  in- 
<lestructihle  faith  in  (io«l,  and  in  an  assistance  Mowing  imme- 
diately from  him,  which  e\  id(>ntly  manifested  itself  in  an 
luiinterrupted  provid«'nce,  and  in  an  unfailing  delivenuice 
out  of  all  troubles  and  from  every  evil,  .lung  had  maile 
many  such  »'Xperi<«nces  in  his  lif»',  and  they  ha«!  often  heen 
repeated  of  late  in  Strashupg :  so  that,  with  the  greatest 
clu-erfulm'ss,  he  led  a  life  frugal  indetnl,  hut  free  from  care, 
and  devoted  himself  most  e.nniestly  to  his  studies  ;  although 
h«>  could  not  reckon  u)H>n  any  certain  sul».si>tence  from  «uie 
ipnirter  to  another.  In  his  youth,  when  on  a  fair  way  to 
lu'come  a  charcoal-burner,  he  t«M>k  up  the  tra«le  of  a  tailor; 
and  after  he  had  instructitl  himself,  at  the  same  tune,  in 
higher  matters,  his  knowleilge-loving  mind  dmve  him  to  tlu* 
o<'cupation  of  schoolmaster.  This  attempt  faih^l  :  and  he 
returned  to  his  trad«-,  fn»in  which.  howe\er,  siniv  every  «>no 
felt  for  him  confidence  and  alTection,  he  was  rt^iM^ntt'tUy 
called  jiway.  au'aiii  to  tak«*  a  pl.Mce  as  private  tutor.  Hut  for 
his  most  internal  and  |H'culiar  training  he  ha<l  to  thank  that 
wide-Hptvad  class  of  men  who  sought  out  their  salvntion  on 
their  own  rcsiKtusibilitv,  and  who,  while  they  sti'ove  to  «nhfv 
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themselves  by  reading  tlie  Scriptures  and  good  books,  and 
by  mutual  exhortation  and  confession,  thereby  attained  a 
degree  of  cultivation  which  must  excite  surprise.  For 
while  the  interest  which  always  accompanied  them  and  which 
maintained  tliem  in  fellowship  rested  on  the  simplest  founda- 
tion of  morality,  well-wishing  and  well-doing,  the  deviations 
which  could  take  place  with  men  of  such  limited  circum- 
stances were  of  little  importance ;  and  hence  their  con- 
sciences, for  the  most  part,  remained  clear,  and  their  minds 
commonly  cheerful :  so  there  arose  no  artificial,  but  a  truly 
natural,  culture,  which  yet  had  this  advantage  over  others, 
that  it  was  suitable  to  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  was  generally 
social  by  its  nature.  For  this  reason,  too,  these  persons 
were,  in  their  own  circle,  truly  eloquent,  and  capable  of 
expressing  themselves  appropriately  and  pleasingly  on  all 
the  tenderest  and  best  concerns  of  the  heart.  Now,  good 
Jung  was  in  this  very  case.  Among  a  few  persons,  who,  if 
not  exactly  like-minded  with  himself,  did  not  declare  them- 
selves averse  from  his  mode  of  thought,  he  was  found,  not 
only  talkative  but  eloquent :  in  particular,  he  related  the 
history  of  his  life  in  the  most  delightful  manner,  and  knew 
how  to  make  all  the  circumstances  plainly. and  vividly  pres- 
ent to  his  listeners.  I  persuaded  him  to  write  them  down, 
and  he  promised  to  do  so.  But  because,  in  his  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  he  was  like  a  somnambulist,  who  must  not 
be  called  by  name  lest  he  should  fall  from  his  elevation,  or 
like  a  gentle  stream,  to  which  one  dare  oppose  nothing 
lest  it  should  foam,  he  was  often  constrained  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable in  a  more  numerous  company.  His  faith  tolerated 
no  doubt,  and  his  conviction  no  jest.  While  in  friendly 
communication  he  was  inexhaustible,  every  thing  came  to 
a  standstill  with  him  when  he  met  with  contradiction.  I 
usually  helped  him  through  on  such  occasions,  for  which  he 
repaid  me  with  honest  affection.  Since  his  mode  of  thought 
was  nothing  strange  to  me,  but  on  the  contrary  I  had  already 
become  accin-ately  acquainted  with  it  in  my  very  best  friends 
of  both  sexes ;  and  since,  moreover,  it  generally  interested 
me  with  its  naturalness  and  naivete^  —  he  found  himself  on 
the  very  best  terms  with  me.  The  bent  of  his  intellect  was 
pleasing  to  me  ;  nor  did  I  meddle  with  his  faith  in  miracles, 
which  was  so  useful  to  him.  Salzmann  likewise  behaved 
towards  him  with  forbearance,  —  I  say  with  forbearance,  for 
Salzmann,  in  conformity  with  his  character,  his  natural  dis- 
position, his  age  and  circumstances,  could  not  but  stand  and 
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continiu*  on  the  Hid««  of  the  rational,  or  nitluT  tlir  f*oinmoii- 
8i'nH(%  (  liristiunH,  wlioHf  rclij^ion  i>n»|M-rly  n-stiMl  on  llir  n-<ii- 
tude  of  their  chnnictcr»,  and  a  manly  in<U*iM»ndfnce,  and 
who  thcroforo  did  nr)t  like  to  intMldh«  or  have  any  thinp  to 
do  with  f«clin^H  which  nii^lit  casil}'  have  1«><1  tluin  into 
j5l<x)m,  or  with  niyHtifisni,  which  ini^ht  eawily  have  le<l  them 
into  the  dark.  This  class,  t«M),  was  n'SjMM'tai»!»;  and  nunicr- 
on.s  :  all  mm  of  iionor  and  capacity  nnd«-r-.t<M)4l  each  other, 
and  were  of  the  like  |)crHuaMion,  as  well  a.s  of  the  hhuw 
mo«lc  (»f  life. 

Lcrsc,  likewise  our  fellow-boarder,  also  In'lonjjed  to  this 
number:  a  |K»rfe('tly  uprijjht  younj?  man.  and,  with  limite«! 
jjifts  of  fortune,  frugal  an«l  exa<*t.  His  nninncr  of  life  and 
housekeeping;  was  the  closest  1  ever  knew  anions  .'^lu<lent8. 
He  was,  of  uh  all,  the  most  neatly  dressed,  and  yet  always 
appeared  in  the  same  clothes  ;  hut  he  mana<^ed  his  wanlrobe 
with  the  «greatest  care,  kept  every  thini;  about  him  «•h^aii, 
and  refpiired  all  things  in  ordinary  life  to  jyo  aceordini;  to 
his  examj>le.  He  never  haj)pene<l  to  lean  anywhere,  or  to 
prop  his  elbow  on  the  table  ;  he  never  forj^ot  to  nuirk  his 
table-napkin  ;  and  the  nuiid  always  had  a  bad  tinii*  of  it 
when  the  chairs  were  not  found  perfectly  clean.  With  all 
this,  he  ha«l  nothin<r  stiff  in  his  exti-rior.  lie  s|K)ke  cor- 
dially, with  preci.se  and  «Iry  liveliness,  in  which  a  lii^ht  ironi- 
cal joke  was  very  becomin«;.  In  figure  he  wjus  w»«ll  built, 
slender,  and  of  fair  heii^ht  :  his  face  was  |MHk-pitt4;<l  and 
lunnely,  his  little  blue  eyes  cheerful  and  penetratintT.  As  he 
had  cause  to  tutor  us  in  so  many  n'S|M>ets,  we  let  him  l»e  our 
feneinj;-master  besidi's,  for  he  drew  a  very  tine  rapier  ;  and 
it  seeni(*<l  to  ^ive  him  sport  to  play  oil  u|H)n  us,  on  this 
occasion,  all  the  |H'dantry  <»f  this  profession.  Moreover,  we 
really  profited  by  him,  and  had  to  thank  him  for  nianv  MH-ia- 
ble  h«»urs,  which  he  inducr<l  us  to  spend  in  jjo^mI  «  x«  n  i-^e 
and  pra(*tieo. 

liy  all  these  iHMMiliarilies,  l.»Tse  completely  »piulilmi  him- 
self for  the  «)Hice  of  arbitrator  an<l  umpire  in  all  the  hniall 
and  fiTieiit  quarrels  which  hapisMUMl,  though  but  niivly,  in 
our  circle,  and  which  S:d/,nuinn  could  n«»i  hii»*h  up  in  his  fa- 
therly way.  Without  the  external  forms,  whi«'h  d»)  so  nunh 
nusi'liief  in  universiti«»H,  wo  represent«*!  a  S4H'iety  Ismnd 
to«^elher  by  circumst.'uices  and  ^mmI  fi-elin^,  whii'h  otheis 
nn;;ht  uc(*asi(inally  touch,  but  nito  which  they  I'ould  not 
intrude.  Now,  in  his  Judirment  of  internal  piques,  l^'n^c 
always  showed  the  ^reat<'st  impartnility  ;  and,  when  llie  uJTair 
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could  no  longer  be  settled  by  words  Jind  explanations,  he 
knew  how  to  conduct  the  desired  satisfaction,  in  an  honora- 
ble wa}',  to  a  harmless  issue.  In  this  no  man  was  more 
clever  than  he  :  indeed,  he  often  used  to  say,  that  since 
heaven  had  destined  him  for  a  hero  neither  in  war  nor  in 
love,  he  would  be  content,  both  in  romances  and  fighting, 
with  the  part  of  second.  Since  he  remained  the  same 
throughout,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  true  model  of  a 
good  and  steady  disposition,  the  conception  of  him  stamped 
itself  as  deeply  as  amiably  upon  me  ;  and,  when  I  wrote 
''  Götz  von  Berlichingen,"  I  felt  myself  induced  to  set  up  a 
memorial  of  our  friendship,  and  to  give  the  gallant  fellow, 
who  knew  how  to  subordinate  himself  in  so  dignified  a  man- 
ner, the  name  of  Franz  Lerse. 

While,  by  his  constant  humorous  dryness,  he  continued 
ever  to  remind  us  of  what  one  owed  to  one's  self  and  to  oth- 
ers, and  how  one  ought  to  behave  in  order  to  live  at  peace 
with  men  as  long  as  possible,  and  thus  gain  a  certain  position 
towards  them,  I  had  to  fight,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
with  quite  different  circumstances  and  adversaries,  being  at 
strife  with  mj^self,  with  the  objects  around  me,  and  even 
^'«vith  the  elements.  I  was  then  in  a  state  of  health  which 
^  furthered  me  sufficiently  in  all  that  I  would  and  should  un- 
dertake ;  only  there  was  a  certain  irritability  left  behind, 
which  did  not  always  let  me  be  in  equilibrium.  A  loud 
sound  was  disagreeable  to  me,  diseased  objects  awakened 
in  me  loathing  and  horror.  But  I  was  especially  troubled 
with  a  giddiness  which  came  over  me  every  time  I  looked 
down  from  a  height.  All  these  infirmities  I  tried  to  remedy, 
and,  indeed,  as  I  wished  to  lose  no  time,  in  a  somewhat 
violent  way.  In  the  evening,  when  they  beat  the  tattoo,  I 
went  near  the  multitude  of  drums,  the  powerful  rolling  and 
beating  of  which  might  have  made  one's  heart  burst  in  one's 
bosom.  All  alone  I  ascended  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
minster  spire,  and  sat  in  what  is  called  the  neck,  under  the 
nob  or  crown,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  I  would  ven- 
ture to  step  out  again  into  the  open  air,  where,  standing 
upon  a  platform  scarce  an  ell  square,  without  any  particular 
holding,  one  sees  the  boundless  prospect  before ;  while  the 
nearest  oljjects  and  ornaments  conceal  the  church,  and  every 
thing  upon  and  above  which  one  stands.  It  is  exactly  as 
if  one  saw  one's  self  carried  up  into  the  air  in  a  balloon. 
Sucli  troublesome  and  painful  sensations  I  repeated  until  the 
impi-ession  })ecame  quite  indifferent  to  me  ;  and  I  have  since 
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thon  florivofl  prcat  :ulv:iuta«r«»  from  this  tniiuupj.  p  r»- 

tiiin  tnivrlH  autl  gtT)|n«rical  stiidirs,  and  «m   ^rral    l>'.  _^, 

where  I  have  vied  with  the  ear|)entorH  in  niniiing  over  the 
])an*  h«'anjM  and  th»*  cornirr.s  nf  th»'  rdifni«,  and  e\rn  in 
Konie,  where  one  must  run  simihir  risks  to  obtain  a  nearer 
view  of  imiM)rtant  work»  of  art.  Anatomy,  also,  wa«  of 
doul»U'  vahic  to  uu\  as  it  tau«x!it  mc  to  fudun«  thr  most  H'I^uI- 
8ive  sights,  whiU»  I  »atisfic«!  my  thirst  for  knowU'd^r.  And 
thus  1  also  attendeil  the  elinical  course  of  the  ehler  Dr.  Khr- 
mann,  as  well  as  tiic  hM-tuns  of  iiis  son  on  ohstrtri<'s.  with 
the  doul»K'  view  of  Ijecomin^  ae^iuainti'd  with  all  eonditions, 
and  of  freeinir  myself  from  all  apprrhcnsion  a«  to  repulsive 
things.  And  I  have  actually  succeeded  so  far,  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  could  ever  |)Ut  me  out  of  my  self-i>ossession. 
Hut  I  endeavored  to  hanlen  myself,  not  only  air:iiiist  tlu'so 
impressions  on  the  senses,  hut  also  aj^ainst  the  infections  of 
the  imagination.  The  awful  and  shudhTin«;  impn»ssir)ns 
of  the  darkui'ss  in  churchyards,  solitary  places,  churches,  and 
<'ha|Hds  hy  ni}:ht,  ami  whatever  may  Ik«  connected  with  them, 
I  contrived  to  render  likewise  inditTerent  ;  and  in  this,  also, 
1  Wellt  so  far  tiiat  day  and  nigiil,  and  every  locality,  viviv 
quite  the  same  to  mc  :  so  that  even  when,  in  later  times,  a 
di^sire  came  over  me  once  more  to  feel  in  such  scenes  the 
pleasin;r  shudder  of  youth,  I  couhl  hardly  c<»mpcl  this,  in 
any  dci^ree,  by  calling  up  the  strangest  and  most  fearful 
images.  ^ 

In  my  etTorts  to  free  myself  from  the  pressure  of  the  tcM» 
gloomy  and  |M>werful,  whi<«ii  continued  to  rule  within  me, 
an<l  seeme«!  to  nu-  somi'tiines  as  strength,  sometimes  as 
weakness,  I  was  thoroughly  assisted  hy  that  open,  so<'ial, 
stirring  manner  of  life,  which  atlnicle«!  me  mort»  and  more, 
to  which  I  accust«>med  mysidf,  and  whieh  I  at  last  learni'il 
to  enjoy  with  jH'rfect  freetlom.  It  is  not  dillicult  tt»  remark 
in  the  world,  that  man  feels  liimsi>lf  most  freely  ami  most 
j)ertectly  rid  of  his  own  feidings  when  he  repn\senls  to  liini- 
Hclf  the  faults  of  others,  and  expatiates  u|Min  them  with 
complacent  censoriousness.  It  is  a  tol«Talt|y  pha-sunt  sen* 
sation  even  to  set  ourselves  alnive  our  etpnds  hy  disappn))>a- 
tion  and  misrepresentation  ;  for  which  nwison  giNMl  H«KMetv, 
whether  it  ctmsist«  of  few  or  many,  is  most  ilelighted  with 
it.  Hut  n«>thing  e<|uals  the  comfortable  self-complacvnev, 
when   we  »Meet  oui-selves  into  Jutlges  of  our  huj  .  anil 

of  those  who  are  set  over  us,  — of  prin(*es  and  si  n,  — . 

when  we  llnd  public  institutional  unlit  and  injudicious,  only 
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consiaer  the  possible  and  actuiil  obstacles,  and  recognize 
neither  the  greatness  of  the  invention,  nor  the  co-operation 
wliieh  is  to  be  expected  from  time  and  circumstances  in 
every  undertaking. 

AVhoever  remembers  the  condition  of  the  French  kingdom, 
and  is  accurately  and  circumstantially  acquainted  with  it 
from  later  writings,  will  easily  figure  to  himself  how,  at  that 
time,  in  the  Alsatian  semi-France,  people  used  to  talk  about 
the  king  and  his  ministers,  about  the  court  and  court-favor- 
ites. These  were  new  subjects  for  my  love  of  instructing 
myself,  and  very  welcome  ones  to  my  pertness  and  youthful 
conceit.  I  observed  every  thing  accurately,  noted  it  down 
industriously  ;  and  I  now  see,  from  the  little  that  is  left,  that 
such  accounts,  although  only  put  together  on  the  moment, 
out  of  fables  and  uncertain  general  rumors,  always  have  a 
certain  value  in  after-times,  because  they  serve  to  confront 
and  compare  the  secret  made  known  at  last  with  what 
was  then  already  discovered  and  public,  and  the  judgments 
of  contemporaries,  true  or  false,  with  the  convictions  of 
posterity. 

Striking,  and  daily  before  the  eyes  of  us  street-loungers, 
was  the  project  for  beautifying  the  city  ;  the  execution  of 
which  according  to  draughts  and  plans,  began  in  the  stran- 
gest fashion  to  pass  from  sketches  and  plans  into  reality. 
Intendant  Gayot  had  undertaken  to  new-model  the  angular 
and  uneven  lanes  of  Strasburg,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  respectable,  handsome  city,  regulated  by  line  and  level. 
Upon  this,  Blondel,  a  Parisian  architect,  drew  a  plan,  by 
which  an  hundred  and  forty  householders  gained  in  room, 
eighty  lost,  and  the  rest  remained  in  their  former  condition. 
This  plan  accepted,  but  not  to  be  put  into  execution  at  once, 
now,  should  in  course  of  time  have  been  approaching  com- 
pletion ;  and,  meanwhile,  the  city  oddly  enough  wavered  be- 
tween form  and  formlessness.  If,  for  instance,  a  crooked 
side  of  a  street  was  to  be  straightened,  the  first  man  who 
felt  disposed  to  build  moved  forward  to  the  appointed  line, 
perhaj)s,  too,  his  next  neighbor,  but  perhaps,  also,  the  third 
or  fourth  resident  from  him  ;  by  which  projections  the  most 
awkward  recesses  were  left,  like  front  court-yards,  before  the 
houses  in  tlie  background.  They  would  not  use  force,  yet 
with(;ut  comi)ulsion  they  would  never  have  got  on  :  on  which 
account  no  man,  when  his  house  was  once  condemned,  ven- 
tured to  improve  or  replace  any  thing  that  related  to  the 
street.     All  these  strange  accidental  inconveniences  gave  to 
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iiH  i:iinl»liii|^  itlU'i«  tin-  most  ucIcotiic  oj»|K)rttiuity  <»f  pLuli.-*- 
in<^  (Mir  ridicuU*;  of  making  proposals,  in  the  mannt-r  of 
iW'iiriscli,  for  nceohMating  tlu*  completion,  and  of  conHtantly 
«loiil»tiii^  tlu'  poH.siMlily  of  it.  altliouj^li  many  a  m-wly  <Tfrlt'<| 
liaiMlsomc  l)iiililiM«4  slioiiM  liave  hroiitxlit  us  to  otiirr  tliongltlH. 
I  low  far  lliat  project  was  a(lvance<l  liy  the  leiigtii  of  time,  I 
cannot  say. 

Another  nnhject  on  winch  the  I'rotestunt  StrashurgerH 
liki'd  to  converse  was  the  expulsion  of  the  .fesuits.  Thes*» 
fathei*»,  H8  soon  as  the  city  had  fallen  to  the  bhiirc  of  tho 
I'lench,  had  nuule  their  appearance  and  soui^ht  ixilomirilium. 
But  they  soon  extended  thcnjselves  and  huilt  a  magniticent 
college,  which  l)ordcred  so  closely  on  the  minster  that  the 
hack  of  the  church  covered  a  third  part  of  its  front.  It  was 
to  lie  a  complete  (piadraugle,  and  have  a  garden  in  the  mid- 
<lle  :  three  sides  of  it  were  linished.  It  is  of  stone,  and  solid, 
like  all  the  Imildings  of  these  fath»'|-s.  That  the  Trot-  * 
were  pushed  hard,  if  not  oppress«'<l  l»y  them,  lay  in  li:  ,  i 
«'f  the  sfKriety  which  made  it  u  «luty  to  rest4»re  tlic  old  reli- 
gion in  its  whole  compass.  Theii-  fall,  therefore,  awakened 
the  greatest  satisfaction  in  tin*  opposite  party  ;  and  people 
saw,  not  without  pleasure,  how  they  sold  their  wines,  carried 
away  their  h(M)ks:  and  the  hnihiing  was  assigned  to  another, 
perhaps  less  active,  order.  How  glad  are  men  when  they  get 
rid  of  an  opponent,  or  only  of  a  guardian  !  and  tiie  herd 
does  not  retleet,  that,  where  there  is  no  dog,  it  is  e.xposeil  to 
wolves. 

Now,  since  every  city  must  have  its  tragedy,  at  which 
children  and  children's  children  slnulder  ;  so  in  Strasburg  fiv- 
«[UiUt  imnlion  was  matle  of  the  unfortinmte  Trielor  Kling- 
ling, who,  after  he  had  mounted  the  highest  st4*p  of  earthly 
felicity,  ruled  <'ity  and  coimtry  with  almost  alisolute  |H»wer, 
and  eiijoycil  all  that  wealtii,  rank,  and  inllueiUH«  co*'  '  •»  nl. 
had  at  last  lost  the  favor  of  the  court,  and   was  <i  i  up 

to  answer  for  all  in  which  he  had  Ixren  indulge<l  hitiierto,  — 
nay,  was  even  thrown  into  pristm.  where,  more  tluin  »k'venty 
years  old,  he  died  an  amhiguons  <leath. 

This  and  other  Udes,  that  knight  of  St.  Ix>uiH,  our  fellow- 
hoarder,  knew  how  t(»  tell  with  passion  and  anintation  :  for 
which  reason  I  was  fond  of  accompanying  him  in  his  walks, 
unlike  the  others,  who  iivoidint  such  inviutions,  and  left  uio 
alone  with  him.      Ah  with  new  a«  '  uices  I  ■ 

my  ease  for  a  long  time  without  .  ug  nuieh  > 

or  the  e(Teet  which  Uiey  were  «xercisiiig  u[hhi  uie,  so  I  only 
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remarked  gradiuilly  that  his  stories  and  opinions  rather  un- 
settled and  confused  than  instructed  and  enlightened  me. 
I  never  knew  what  to  make  of  him,  although  the  riddle 
might  easily  have  been  solved.  He  belonged  to  the  many  to 
whom  life  offers  no  results,  and  who,  therefore,  from  first  to 
hist,  exert  themselves  on  individual  objects.  Unfortunately 
he  had  with  this  a  decided  desire,  nay,  even  passion,  for 
meditating,  without  having  any  capacity  for  thinking  ;  and  in 
such  men  a  particular  notion  easily  fixes  itself  fast,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mental  disease.  To  such  a  fixed  view  he  al- 
ways came  back  again,  and  was  thus  in  the  long  run  exces- 
siveh'  tiresome.  He  would  bitterly  complain  of  the  decline  of 
his  memory,  especially  with  regard  to  the  latest  events,  and 
maintaiuecl,  by  a  logic  of  his  own,  that  all  virtue  springs  from 
a  good  memory,  and  all  vice,  on  the  contrary,  from  forgetful- 
ness.  This  doctrine  he  contrived  to  carry  out  with  much 
acuteness  ;  as,  indeed,  any  thing  irnxy  be  maintained  when 
one  has  no  compunction  to  use  words  altogether  vaguely,  and 
to  employ  and  apply  them  in  a  sense  now  wider,  now  nar- 
rower, now  closer,  now  more  remote. 

At  first  it  was  amusing  to  hear  him  ;  nay,  his  persuasive- 
ness even  astonished  us.  We  fancied  we  were  standing  be- 
fore a  rhetorical  sophist,  who  for  jest  and  practice  knew  how 
to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  the  strangest  things.  Unfortu- 
nately this  first  impression  became  blunted  but  too  soon  ;  for 
at  the  end  of  every  discourse,  manage  the  thing  as  I  would, 
the  man  came  back  again  to  the  same  theme.  He  was  not  to 
be  held  fast  to  older  events,  although  they  interested  him,  — 
although  he  had  them  present  to  his  mind  with  their  minutest 
circumstances.  Indeed,  he  was  often,  by  a  small  circumstance, 
snatched  out  of  the  middle  of  a  wild  historical  narrative,  and 
thrust  into  his  detestable  favorite  thought. 

One  of  our  afternoon  walks  was  particularly  unfortunate  in 
this  respect :  the  account  of  it  may  stand  here  instead  of  simi- 
lar cases,  which  might  weary  if  not  vex  the  reader. 

On  the  way  through  the  city  we  were  met  by  an  old  female 
mendicant,  who,  by  her  beggings  and  importunities,  disturbed 
him  in  his  story.  "  Pack  yourself  off,  old  witch  !  "  said  he, 
and  walked  by.  She  shouted  after  him  the  well-known  re- 
tort,—  only  somewhat  changed,  since  she  saw  well  that  the 
unfriendly  man  was  old  himself,  — "If  you  did  not  wish  to 
>)e  old,  you  should  have  had  yourself  hanged  in  your  youth  !  " 
He  turned  round  violently,  and  I  feared  a  scene.  "  Hanged 
cried  jje,  "  have  myself  hanged!     No:  that  could  not  have 
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J)Of'n,  —  r  wn8  too  honest  a  fellow  for  that ;  but  hano:  myself  — 
liaiil^  ii|)  my  ouii  self — tliat  Is  Inu? — that  I  shoiil«!  Ij:i\«' 
•  loin«  :  i  slioiiM  have  turned  a  charj^e  of  |M)\v«|rr  aj^ain.st  uiv- 
Belf,  that  I  mi^ht  not  live  to  bcc  that  I  am  not  even  worth 
tliat  any  more.'*  The  woman  sIimmI  n.s  if  iK'trifi«*«!  ;  hut  he 
continued,  '*  Von  have  said  a  ;;ri'at  truth,  witch-mother  ;  and, 
as  they  have  neither  drownt'd  nor  hnrned  you  yet,  you  shall 
Ik-  paid  for  yoin-  provtTh."  He  handed  her  a  biisel^  a  eoin 
not  usually  ^^iven  to  a  bejji^ar. 

Wq  had  erossed  over  the  fii-st  Uhine-bridjre,  and  were  pf>- 
iuii  to  tJM'  inn  wlirre  we  meant  to  slop;  and  I  was  trying  to 
h'ad  him  hack  to  our  previous  convei'sation,  when,  unexpeet- 
ed!y,  a  very  pretty  pirl  met  us  on  the  plrasant  foot-path,  re- 
mained stan«lin^  In-forc  us,  bowed  prettily,  and  cried,  '*  Kh, 
ch,  captain,  where  are  yon  j^oin«^?  "  and  whatrvcr  else  is 
usually  said  on  such  an  occasion.  '*  Mademoiselle,"  replied 
he,  somewhat  eml»arra.ssed,  **  I  know  not" —  ••How?" 
said  she,  with  j^raccfnl  astonishment,  '*  (!o  you  forjret  your 
friends  so  s(M)n  ?  "  The  woul  "forget"  frett«*<l  him:  he 
bhook  his  hea«l  and  replied,  peevishly  enoujjh,  '*  Truly,  ma- 
demoiselle, I  did  not  know!" —  She  now  retorted  with 
some  humor,  yet  very  temperately,  **  Take  care,  captain  :  I 
may  mistake  you  anotluM'  time!  "  And  so  she  hurried  past, 
takinLrhu'je  strides,  without  l<M)kin}j:  roun«!.  At  once  my  f«l- 
low-travi'lier  slrurk  his  forehead  with  lM)lh  his  lists  :  '•  Oh,  what 
an  ass  I  am  !  "  exclaimed  he,  '*  what  an  old  luss  I  am  !  Now, 
you  see  wliether  I  am  riirht  or  not."  And  then,  in  a  verv 
violent  manner,  Ik-  went  on  with  his  usual  sayinj;s  and 
opinions,  in  which  this  ease  still  more  eonHrmed  him.  I  (*an 
not  and  would  not  repeat  what  a  philippic  discourse  he  held 
against  hinjself.  At  last  he  turned  to  me,  ami  saitl.  **  I  «"nil 
you  to  witness !  You  rememU^r  that  snndl-ware  woman  at 
the  corner,  who  is  neither  yonn«^  nor  pretty?  I  salute  her 
every  time  we  pass,  and  often  exchantre  a  ci»uple  of  friendly 
wonls  with  her;  and  yet  it  is  thirty  yeai"s  aj:o  since  she  was 
)^racions  to  nu*.      Hut  now  I  swear  it  is  not  f«>ur  weeks  since 

this  yonn^  \iuf\  showed  lu'i-self  nior« laisant  to  me  than 

was  reasonable;  and  yet  I  will  not  ;  /e  her,  but  insult 

her  in  return  for  her  favoi-s !  Du  I  not  always  say,  that  in- 
gratitude is  the  greatest  of  vi(*es.  and  no  man  would  1h* 
nni^'rateful  if  he  were  not  fop^jelfnl  ?  " 

We  went  into  the  inn  ;  and  nothing  but  the  tipplin;;.  swarm- 
iuLT  «'rowd  in  tlu«  ante-n>oms  stop|H*<l  the  \u\  '  •,  which  he 
rattli'd  «»IT  against  himself  ami  his  inrntenii  -.      lie  hus 
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silent,  and  T  hoped  pacified,  when  we  stepped  into  an  npper 
chamber,  where  we  found  a  3^oung  man  pacing  up  and  down 
alone,  whom  the  captain  saluted  by  name.  1  was  pleased  to 
become  acquainted  with  him  ;  for  the  old  fellow  had  said 
much  good  of  him  to  me,  and  had  told  me  that  this  young  man, 
beins:  emploj^ed  in  the  war-bureau,  had  often  disinterestedly 
done^him  very  good  service  when  the  pensions  were  stopped. 
1  was  o-lad  that  the  conversation  took  a  general  turn  ;  and, 
while  we  were  carrying  it  on,  we  drank  a  bottle  of  wine.  But 
here,  unluckily,  another  infirmity  which  my  knight  had  in 
common  with  obstinate  men  developed  itself.  For  as,  on 
the  whole,  he  could  not  get  rid  of  that  fixed  notion  ;  so  did 
he  stick  fast  to  a  disagreeable  impression  of  the  moment,  and 
suffer  his  feelings  to  run  on  without  moderation.  His  last 
vexation  about  himself  had  not  yet  died  away  ;  and  now  was 
added  something  new,  although  of  quite  a  different  kind.  He 
had  not  long  cast  his  eyes  here  and  there  before  he  noticed  on 
the  table  a  double  portion  of  coffee,  and  two  cups,  and  might 
besides,  being  a  man  of  gallantry,  have  traced  some  other 
indication  that  the  young  man  had  not  been  so  solitary  all 
the  time.  And  scarcely  had  the  conjecture  arisen  in  his  mind, 
and  ripened  into  a  probability,  that  the  pretty  girl  had  been 
paying  a  visit  here,  than  the  most  outrageous  jealousy  added 
itself  to  that  first  vexation,  so  as  completely  to  perplex  him. 

Now,  before  I  could  suspect  any  thing,  —  for  1  had  hitherto 
been  conversing  quite  harmlessly  with  the  3^oung  man,  —  the 
captain,  in  an  unpleasant  tone,  which  I  well  knew,  began  to 
be  satirical  about  the  pair  of  cups,  and  about  this  and  that. 
The  young  man,  surprised,  tried  to  turn  it  off  pleasantly  and 
sensibly,  as  is  the  custom  among  men  of  good  breeding :  but 
the  old  fellow  continued  to  be  unmercifully  rude  ;  so  that  there 
was  nothing  left  for  the  other  to  do  but  to  seize  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  at  his  departure  to  leave  behind  him  a  pretty  un- 
equivocal challenge.  The  fury  of  the  captain  now  burst  out 
the  more  vehemently,  as  he  had  in  the  interim  drunk  another 
Ijottle  of  wine  almost  by  himself.  He  struck  the  table  with 
his  fist,  and  cried  more  than  once,  "  I  will  strike  him  dead  !  " 
It  was  not,  however,  meant  quite  so  badly  as  it  sounded  ;  for 
he  often  used  this  phrase  when  any  one  opposed  or  otherwise 
displeased  him.  Just  as  unexpectedly  the  business  grew 
worse  on  our  return  ;  for  1  had  the  want  of  foresiglit  to  repre- 
sent to  iiim  his  ingratitude  towards  the  young  man,  and  to 
remind  him  how  strongly  he  had  praised  to  me  the  ready 
obligingness  of  this  oflicial  person.     No  !  such  rage  of  a  man 
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nfXfi'm^i  liimsclf  I  nr\rr  ^nv  .i^xriin  :   it  wftM  thr-  ni<.  *  -mf^ 

cMiMldsioii   to  that   lK';;iiininv(   to  wliirh   tlit-    pi«  1    li.ni 

j^ivi'i»  ocrasion.  Here  1  hjiw  sorrow  and  rrp^Mitaiicc  canie^J 
into  r.'iricatiiro,  and.  as  all  passion  mipplirs  thr  place  of  gen- 
ius, to  a  point  rrally  |4«'iiiuM-likr.  Ili«  tlu-n  wi-iit  ov»t  all  the 
liieidentH  of  our  aftern(N)M  raiiihle  apiiii.  employed  them  rhcv 
tofirallv  for  lii.s  own  srlf-reproarh.  l>ronLrlit  n|i  tli«'  old  wit<*h 
at  lust  iM'fore  liiin  oner  more,  and  i>i'rplo\ed  himself  to  surh  a 
d«'^ree,  that  1  could  not  iielp  fearing  he  wouhl  throw  him.Hidf 
into  tiic  Rhine.  Could  I  havr  been  Hure  of  fishinix  him  out 
ai^ain  (piiekly,  like  Mentor  his  Telemachus.  he  mi^ht  have 
made  the  leap  ;  and  I  Hhould  have  lir(»u;;ht  him  home  cooled 
down  for  this  occasion. 

1  immecliately  conlide«!  the  afTair  to  Lerst-  ;  and  we  went 
ihe  next  morning  to  the  youn^^nian,  whom  my  frien«!  in  hin 
dry  way  set  lau^hin^.  We  a<xreed  to  hrinp  ahout  an  aeci- 
<l«'ntal  meetin«^.  where  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  of 
itself.  The  «holiest  thinii  al»out  it  wa.s,  that  this  lime  the 
captain,  Uh),  had  slept  ofT  his  rudeness,  an<l  found  himself 
ready  to  apologize  to  the  youn;x  nian,  to  whom  petty  (piarrel.s 
were  of  some  conse<pience.  All  was  arranife<l  in  om-  niorn- 
ing;  and.  as  the  atTair  had  not  been  kept  (piite  secrt>t,  I  did 
not  escape  the  jokes  of  my  friends,  who  miszht  have  foretoM 
jne,  from  their  own  experience,  how  troublesome  the  frieuil- 
Khip  of  the  captain  could  become  u|>on  oceaäion. 

Hut  now.  while  I  am  thiukinir  what  should  be  imparti'd 
next,  there  comes  a;^ain  into  ujy  thouvjhts,  by  a  straui^e  play 
of  memory,  that  reverend  minster-building,  to  which  in  thoou 
day>»  I  «levoted  particular  attt'ution,  and  which,  in  genenil. 
constantly  presi-nl-^  itsiif  to  the  r\e.  both  in  the  eitv  and  in 
the  country. 

Tin-  more  1  con.sidcred  the  y«/.  <i</<  ,  the  more  wa.s  ilial  lu>t 
imi)re.Hsiou  strengthened  and  developed,  tluit  here  the  sublime 
has  entereil  into  alliance  with  the  pleasing.  If  the  vast,  when 
it  appears  as  a  mass  Iwfore  us,  is  not  to  terrify  ;  if  it  is  not  I«» 
confu.s«',  when  we  stek  to  investigate  its  details,  —  it  nuist 
enter  into  an  unnatural,  apparently  im|M)ssible,  connection,  it 
nm.Ht  associat«'  to  itself  the  pleasing,  hut  now,  siniv  it  will  In* 
impossibU»  for  us  to  s|H>ak  of  the  impression  of  the  minster 
except  by  considering  IniIIi  these  incompatible  (|ualities  an 
united,  so  do  we  already  see,  fnun  this,  in  what  high  value  we 
nmst  hold  this  an(*ient  moinnuent  :  and  we  )H>gin  in  earnest  to 
desi-rÜK»  how  .sin-h  «'ontradictory  elemcutit  c«)uld  |>eacvably 
interpenetrate  and  unite  themselves. 
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First  of  all,  without  thinking  of  the  towers,  we  devote  our 
considerations  to  the  fagade  alone,  which  powerfully  strikes 
the  eye  as  an  upright,  oblong  parallelogram.  If  we  approach 
it  at  twilight,  in  the  moonshine,  on  a  starlight  night,  when 
the  parts  appear  more  or  less  indistinct  and  at  last  disappear, 
we  see  only  a  colossal  wall,  the  height  of  which  bears  an  ad- 
vantageous proportion  to  the  breadth.  If  we  view  it  by  day, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  mind  abstract  from  the  details,  we 
recognize  the  front  of  a  building  which  not  only  encloses 
the  space  within,  but  also  covers  much  in  its  vicinity.  The 
openings  of  this  monstrous  surface  point  to  internal  necessi- 
ties, and  according  to  these  we  can  at  once  divide  it  into 
nine  compartments.  The  great  middle  door,  which  opens 
into  the  nave  of  the  church,  first  meets  the  eye.  On  both 
sides  of  it  lie  two  smaller  ones,  belonging  to  the  cross-ways. 
Over  the  chief  door  our  glance  falls  upon  the  wheel-shaped 
window,  which  is  to  spread  an  awe-inspiring  light  within  the 
church  and  its  vaulted  arches.  At  its  sides  appear  two  large, 
perpendicular,  oblong  openings,  which  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  middle  one,  and  indicate  that  they  belong  to 
the  base  of  the  rising  towers.  In  the  third  story  are  three 
openings  in  a  row,  which  are  designed  for  belfries  and  other 
church  necessities.  Above  them  one  sees  the  whole  horizon- 
tally closed  by  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery,  instead  of  a  cor- 
nice. These  nine  spaces  described  are  supported,  enclosed, 
and  separated  into  three  great  perpendicular  divisions  b}^  four 
pilliars  rising  up  from  the  ground. 

Now,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  the  whole  mass 
a  fine  proportion  of  height  to  breadth,  so  also  in  the  details 
it  maintains  a  somewhat  uniform  lightness  by  means  of  these 
pillars  and  the  narrow  compartments  between  them. 

But  if  we  adhere  to  our  abstraction,  and  imagine  to  our- 
selves this  immense  wall  without  ornaments,  with  firm  but- 
tresses, with  the  necessary  openings  in  it,  but  only  so  far  as 
necessity  requires  them,  we  even  then  must  allow  that  these 
chief  divisions  are  in  good  proportion  :  thus  the  whole  will 
appear  solemn  and  noble  indeed,  but  always  heavily  unpleas- 
ant, and,  being  without  ornament,  unartistical.  For  a  work 
of  art,  the  whole  of  which  is  conceived  in  great,  simple,  har- 
monious parts,  makes  indeed  a  noble  and  dignified  impression  ; 
but  the  pe(;uliar  enjoyment  which  the  pleasing  produces  can 
only  find  place  in  the  consonance  of  all  developed  details. 

And  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  building  we  are  examining 
satisfies  us  in  the  highest  degree,  for  we  see  all  the  orna- 
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monts  fully  Htiitod  to  every  part  which  they  adom  :  they  am 
Kiihoi'liii.itc  to  it,  thry  Hcrm  to  have  j;rf>wii  out  i>f  it.  Sinh 
a  niaiiiroldiM'ss  always  j^ivr.s  ^reat  plrasun'.  siin-f  it  tlows  of 
it«  own  aecorti  from  the  Hiiitahle,  and  therefore  at  the  »ame 
tiin»'  awaknis  tlir  ft*rlin<r  <»f  unity.  It  is  only  in  Hueh  easen 
tliat  thf  I'Xi'cution  in  prizr«!  as  tin«  sununit  of  art. 

liy  Hueh  nieann,  now,  wa«  a  soli«!  piece  of  masonry,  an  ira- 
priM'traMf  wail,  wliirli  had  nion-ovrr  to  .annoniicc  itsflf  a.s  tin» 
Itasc  of  tw«)  hravcn-lii^^Ji  towns,  mad»-  to  appear  to  thr  v\v  an 
if  resting  on  itself,  conftistin^  in  it.Hi>lf,  iuit  at  the  »ame  time 
li«4lit  .and  adornc«!,  and,  thoni^h  pirnT<l  Ihronirh  in  a  thousan<l 
placi's,  to  ixive  the  idra  of  iiuh'strnctiliU*  lirrnness. 

This  riddle  is  solved  in  the  happiest  manner.  The  open- 
ini^s  in  tlu'  wall,  its  solid  parts,  the  pillars,  every  thinjj  has  its 
peculiar  <'hjiraeter,  which  proi-eeds  from  its  paiticular  «lesli- 
nation  :  this  cornnnujicates  itsidf  l»y  d»*ijrees  to  the  sulHlivis- 
ions  ;  hen<'e  every  thin«;  is  adorned  in  pro|N>ilionate  taste,  the 
j^reat  as  well  as  the  small  is  in  tlu'  ri;^ht  place,  and  can  Im-  easily 
coniprehende<l,  an<l  thus  the  pleasin«.;  |»rest'nts  itself  in  the  vast. 
I  would  refcT  only  to  the  doors  sinkin«;  in  pei'speelive  into 
\\\r  tliickiM'ss  of  tin*  wall,  afid  adorned  without  vm\  in  their 
coluuuis  and  pointed  arches  ;  to  the  wind«>w  with  its  rose 
spriiif^in^  out  of  the  round  form  ;  to  the  outline  of  its  frame- 
work, as  wi'Il  as  to  the  slen«ler  reed-like  pillars  of  tlu'  perpen- 
dictilarconipartmentvS.  Li'tone  represent  to  hinjself  the  i>illars 
retreating  sti'p  by  step,  aeeompanied  hy  little,  slender,  lijjhl- 
pillared,  p<»int«Ml  Htru«'tures,  likewise  strivin«^  upwards,  and 
furnished  with  «-aiiopies  to  shelter  the  iiuaj^es  of  the  saints, 
und  how  at  last  every  rib,  every  boss,  seems  like  a  flower-head 
and  row  of  leiives,  or  some  other  n.atural  objret  transformed 
into  stone.  One  may  compare,  if  not  the  Imildin^  itself,  yet 
representations  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts,  for  the  pur|>oH4^ 
of  reviewiii«;  and  irivin^  life  to  wh.it  I  have  sai«!.  It  n»ay 
s*'em  exa^«ierate<l  t*)  many  :  for  I  mysi  If,  though  trans|M)rte<l 
into  love  for  this  work  at  first  si^jhl,  re<pnred  a  Ion;;  tin»e 
to  mak«*  myself  intimately  acipiainted  with  its  value. 

Ilavin;^  ^rown  up  amon^  those  who  found  fault  with  Oothie 
arehiteeture,  I  cherished  my  aversion  from  the  abtmdantly 
overloa<led,  complicat«>d  ornanu'nts  whi<"h,  by  their  eapricioiis- 
ness,  mad»'  a  reli|;ious,  ^hnimy  character  hiv;hly  ad  vers«».  I 
strengthened  myself  in  this  r»'puu'nan«"e,  sin«**'  I  had  only  met 
with  spiritless  works  of  this  kind,  in  which  one  eotiM  ju'rceive 
neithi'r  j;«mm1  proportions  nor  a  pure  consistencv.  Hut  here  I 
tliouj^lil  I  saw  a  Ui'W  revelation  of  it,  siuev  what  wum  i>bjiH> 
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tionable  by  no  means  appeared,  but  the  contrary  opinion  rather 
forced  itself  upon  my  mind. 

But  the  longer  I  looked  and  considered,  I  all  the  while 
thought  I  discovered  yet  greater  merits  beyond  that  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  The  right  proportion  of  the  larger 
divisions,  the  ornamental,  as  judicious  as  rich,  even  to  the 
minutest,  were  found  out ;  but  now  I  recognized  the  con- 
nection of  these  manifold  ornaments  amongst  each  other, 
the  transition  from  one  leading  part  to  another,  the  enclos- 
ing of  details,  homogeneous  indeed,  but  yet  greatly  varying 
in  form,  from  the  saint  to  the  monster,  from  the  leaf  to  the 
dental.  The  more  I  investigated,  the  more  I  was  aston- 
ished ;  the  more  I  amused  and  wearied  myself  with  measur- 
ing and  drawing,  so  much  the  more  did  my  attachment 
increase,  so  that  I  spent  much  time,  partly  in  studying  what 
actually  existed,  partly  in  restoriug,  in  my  mind  and  on 
paper,  what  was  wanting  and  unfinished,  especially  in  the 
towers. 

Finding  that  this  building  had  been  based  on  old  German 
ground,  and  grown  thus  far  in  genuine  German  times,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  master,  on  his  modest  gravestone,  was 
likewise  of  native  sound  and  origin,  I  ventured,  being  in- 
cited by  the  worth  of  this  work  of  art,  to  change  the  hitherto 
decried  appellation  of  "Gothic  architecture,"  and  to  claim 
it  for  our  nation  as  "  German  architecture  ;  "  nor  did  I  fail 
to  bring  my  patriotic  views  to  light,  first  orally,  and  after- 
wards in  a  little  treatise  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Erviuus 
a  Steinbach. 

If  my  biographical  narrative  should  come  down  to  the 
epoch  when  the  said  sheet  appeared  in  print,  which  Herder 
afterwards  inserted  in  his  pamphlet,  "Von  Deutscher  Art 
und  Kunst"  ("Of  German  Manner  and  Art"),  much  more 
will  be  said  on  this  weighty  subject.  But,  before  I  turn  from 
it  this  time,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  vindicate  the 
motto  prefixed  to  the  present  volume  with  those  who  may 
have  entertained  some  doubt  about  it.  I  know  indeed  verv 
well,  that  in  opposition  to  this  honest,  hopeful  old  German 
saying,  "  Of  whatever  one  wishes  in  j^outh,  he  has  abun- 
dance in  old  age,"  many  would  quote  contrar}'  experience, 
and  many  trifling  comments  might  be  made ;  but  much, 
also,  is  to  be  said  in  its  favor :  and  I  will  explain  how  I 
understand  it. 

Our  wishes  are  presentiments  of  the  capabilities  which  lie 
within  us,  and  harbingers  of  that  which  we  shall  be  in  a  con- 
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dition  to  porform.  Wlmtover  we  are  al»Ie  anrl  woiilfl  like  to 
do,  prcsontH  itself  to  our  ima^inatioDf  an  withrxit  uh  and  in 
tlic  futmo.  We  feel  a  lon^iii«^  aftrr  that  which  we  alrcarly 
poHH«*.sH  in  Beeret.  Thus  a  passioiuitr  antiriputing  ^rrnup 
chan^^es  the  truly  {wsaihle  into  a  dreamed  reality.  Now,  if 
Hiich  Ji  ])ia.s  lies  (h'<i(lr<lly  in  «>nr  nriturr,  tlicn,  with  ovcry 
Blep  of  our  di'Vi'hjpnu'Ut  will  a  part  of  tin*  lirst  wish  he  ful- 
filled, —  under  favorahle  eireuniHtanees  in  the  direet  way, 
under  unfavorable  in  the  circuitous  way,  from  which  we 
alway»  come  hack  a^ain  to  the  oth(»r.  'i'hus  we  si-e  men  by 
perseverance  attain  to  earthly  wealth.  They  Hurround  them- 
Bclves  with  riches,  splendor,  and  ext4'rnal  honor.  Others 
strive  yet  more  certainly  after  inUUectual  advantages,  ac- 
quire for  themselves  a  clear  survey  of  things,  a  peacefulnesa 
of  mind,  and  a  certainty  for  the  jiresent  and  the  future. 

15ut  now  there  is  a  third  direction,  which  is  eom|H)unded 
of  both,  and  tlie  issue  of  which  must  be  the  most  surely  suc- 
cessful. When  a  man's  youth  falls  into  a  prej^nant  time; 
when  pnxluction  overweiixhs  destniction,  and  a  presentiment 
is  early  awakiMu-d  within  him  as  to  what  such  an  ep<M'h  de- 
mands and  promises,  —  he  will  then,  beinix  forced  by  outwarti 
inducements  into  an  active  interest,  take  hold  now  here,  now 
there,  and  the  wish  to  be  active  on  many  sides  will  be  lively 
within  him.  Uut  so  many  accidental  hinderances  are  ass(x?i- 
atetl  with  iiuman  limitation,  that  here  a  thinj;,  once  l>ei;un, 
remains  UMliiii^iied  :  there  that  which  is  already  ^rasjK'd  falls 
out  of  the  hand,  and  oin'  wish  after  another  is  dissipatinl. 
liut  ha«l  these  wishes  spnnijx  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  necessities  of  the  times,  one  mij^ht  com- 
posedly let  them  lie  an<l  fall  rij^ht  and  left,  and  U»  assure<l 
that  these  nmst  not  only  U«  found  out  and  picked  up  a'jain, 
hut  that  also  many  kindred  things,  which  one  has  never 
touchetl  and  never  even  thou^^ht  of,  will  come  to  liijht.  If, 
now,  durin;;  our  own  lifetime,  we  see  that  p<'rformei!  !»y 
othei-s,  for  which  we  oui-selves  felt  an  earlier  call,  but  had 
been  oblij^ed  to  give  it  up,  with  nnich  U»sitles,  then  the  In^au- 
tiful  feelinj^  enters  the  mind  that  only  nuinkind  combintnl  is 
the  triie  man,  and  that  the  individual  can  only  U»  J»>youH 
and  happy  when  he  has  the  courage  to  feel  himself  in  the 
whole. 

This  contemplation  is  here  in  the  right  place  ;  for  when  I 
rellect  on  the  atlei'tion  which  drew  me  to  thest»  anti«|Ue  edi- 
fices, when  I  reckon  up  the  time  which  I  devotcnl  to  tlio 
Strasburg  milliter  alone,  the  attention  with  which  I  after- 
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wards  examined  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  and  that  at  Frey- 
burg,  and  more  and  more  felt  the  value  of  these  buildings,  I 
could  even  blame  myself  for  having  afterwards  lost  sight  of 
them  altogether,  —  nay,  for  having  left  them  completely  in  the 
background,  being  attracted  by  a  more  developed  art.  But 
when  now,  in  the  latest  times,  I  see  attention  again  turned 
to  those  objects  ;  when  I  see  affection,  and  even  passion,  for 
them  appearing  and  flourishing  ;  when  I  see  able  young  per- 
sons seized  with  this  passion,  recklessly  devoting  powers, 
time,  care,  and  property  to  these  memorials  of  a  past  world, 
—  then  am  I  reminded  with  pleasure  that  what  I  formerly 
would  and  wished  had  a  value.  With  satisfaction  I  see  that 
they  not  only  know  how  to  prize  what  was  done  by  our  fore- 
fathers, but  that,  from  existing  unfinished  beginnings,  they 
try  to  represent,  in  pictures  at  least,  the  original  design,  so 
as  thus  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  thought,  which  is 
ever  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  undertakings  ;  and  that 
they  strive  with  considerate  zeal  to  clear  up  and  vivify  what 
seems  to  be  a  confused  past.  Here  I  especially  applaud  the 
brave  Sulpiz  Boisser^e,  who  is  indefatigably  emplojxd  in  a 
magnificent  series  of  copper-plates  to  exhibit  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne  as  the  model  of  those  vast  conceptions,  the  spirit 
of  which,  like  that  of  Babel,  strove  up  to  heaven,  and  which 
were  so  out  of  proportion  to  earthly  means  that  they  were 
necessarily  stopped  fast  in  their  execution.  If  we  have  been 
hitherto  astonished  that  such  buildings  proceeded  only  so 
far,  we  shall  learn  with  the  greatest  admiration  what  was 
really  designed  to  be  done. 

Would  that  literary- artistical  undertakings  of  this  kind 
were  duly  patronized  by  all  who  have  power,  wealth,  and 
influence  ;  that  the  great  and  gigantic  views  of  our  fore- 
fathers may  be  presented  to  our  contemplation  ;  and  that  we 
may  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of  what  they  dared  to 
desire.  The  insight  resulting  from  this  will  not  remain  fruit- 
less ;  and  the  judgment  will,  for  once  at  least,  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  exercise  itself  on  these  works  with  justice.  Nay, 
this  will  be  done  most  thoroughly  if  our  active  young  friend, 
besides  the  monograph  devoted  to  the  cathedral  of  Cologne, 
follows  out  in  detail  the  history  of  our  mediaeval  architect- 
ure. When  whatever  is  to  be  known  about  the  practical 
exercise  of  this  art  is  further  brought  to  light,  when  the  art 
is  represented  in  all  its  fundamental  features  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  Graeco-Roman  and  the  Oriental  Egyptian,  little 
can  remain  to  be  done  in  this  department.     And  I,  when  the 
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results  of  Riifh  patriotic!  hilMirs  lie  l^efon*  the  worU,  a«  they 
are  now  known  in  friendly  private  coinmuniratioriH,  Hhall 
be  able,  with  true  content,  U>  repeat  that  motto  in  its  l>e«t 
Hcnsr,  ''()(  what<n'er  one  wishes  in  youth,  he  will  have 
enoiij^h  in  ol<l  a;^e." 

IJut  if,  in  operations  like  these,  whieh  l)elonjx  to  centuri«»», 
one  ean  trust  one's  self  to  tinir,  unrl  wait  for  opjxirt unity, 
there  an«,  on  the  contrary,  oilier  thinjjjs  which  in  ^oulh  nuist 
be  enjoyed  at  once,  fresh,  like  ripe  fniits.  Let  me  be  per- 
mitted, with  this  sudden  turn,  to  in<'ntion  dnneinj^,  of  which 
the  ear  is  reniindi-d,  as  the  eye  is  of  the  minster,  every  day 
and  every  hour  in  Strasburg  and  all  Alsace.  From  early 
youtli  my  fatlier  himself  had  j^iven  my  sister  and  me  instnie- 
tion  in  dancing,  a  tiusk  which  nmst  have  comiM>rtc<l  strangely 
enough  with  so  stem  a  man.  liut  he  did  not  suffer  his  com- 
posure to  be  put  out  by  it:  he  drilled  us  in  the  positions  and 
8teps  in  a  manner  the  most  precisi» ;  and,  when  he  ha«! 
broujxht  us  far  en»)U}ih  to  dance  a  minuet,  he  playc<i  for  us 
Homethin^  easily  intelli;^ible  in  three-four  time,  on  a  ßnte- 
doun\  and  we  moved  to  it  as  well  as  we  could.  On  the 
French  theatre,  likewise,  I  had  seen  from  my  youth  up- 
wards, if  not  ballets,  yt^i  pas  seuls  and  j)<is  de  deux,  and  had 
noticed  in  them  various  strantje  motions  of  the  feet,  ami  all 
8orts  of  spriui^s.  When  we  had  had  enonj^h  of  the  minuet, 
I  requested  my  father  to  play  some  other  dance-music,  of 
which  our  nnisic-l)ooks,  in  tlu'ir  jitjs  and  murkies,*  offered 
us  a  rich  supply  ;  and  1  imme<hately  found  out,  of  my- 
Belf,  the  steps  and  other  motions  for  them,  the  time  )M>ing 
quite  suitable  to  my  limbs,  and,  as  it  were,  U)rn  with  them. 
This  pleased  my  father  to  a  certain  dep"ee ;  iiuh^ed,  he 
often,  by  way  of  joke  for  himself  and  us,  let  the  **monkie«** 
dance  in  this  way.  After  my  misfortune  with  (Iretehen, 
and  during  the  whole  of  my  residence  in  lA'ipzi^,  1  diil  not 
miUve  my  appearance  a^ain  on  the  floor:  on  the  contniry,  I 
still  rememlier.  that  when,  at  a  ball,  they  forced  me  into  a 
minuet,  hoth  measun»  and  motion  seemed  Ut  have  abandomnl 
my  limbs,  and  I  could  no  lonp>r  remember  either  the  8te|>H 
or  the  fli^ures  ;  so  .that  I  should  have  lK*en  put  to  disjjnuv 
and  shame  if  the  j^reater  part  of  the  H|HH*tators  had  not 
nuiintained  that  my  awkwani  )M>havior  was  pure  olwtiimey, 
assumed  with  tlie  view  of  deprivini;  the  ladu'S  of  all  tlesire  to 
invite  me  auil  draw  me  into  their  circle  against  my  will. 

I  A  "  murkt "  t«  (lrrtn«<<|  m»  an  i>l<l  »|H-rtr«  of  «hoTt  oooipoalUoo  Ibr  lb«  barp«*- 
eboni,  wlUi  m  lively  murmuring  •ccuui|iauliuriil  tii  lb«  bttM.  —  TllAIIS. 
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During  my  residence  in  Frankfort  I  was  quite  cut  off  from 
such  pleasures  ;  but  in  Strasburg,  with  other  enjoyments  of 
life,  there  soon  arose  in  my  limbs  the  faculty  of  keeping 
time.  On  Sundays  and  week-days  one  sauntered  by  no  pleas- 
ure-ground without  finding  there  a  joyous  crowd  assembled 
for  the  dance,  and  for  the  most  part  revolving  in  the  circle. 
Moreover,  there  were  private  balls  in  the  country  houses ; 
and  people  were  already  talking  of  the  brilliant  masquerades 
of  the  coming  winter.  Here,  indeed,  I  should  have  been 
out  of  my  place,  and  useless  to  the  company,  when  a  friend, 
who  waltzed  very  well,  advised  me  to  practise  myself  first  in 
parties  of  a  lower  rank,  so  that  afterwards  I  might  be  worth 
something  in  the  highest.  He  took  me  to  a  dancing-master, 
who  was  well  known  for  his  skill.  This  man  promised  me, 
that,  when  I  had  in  some  degree  repeated  the  first  elements 
and  made  myself  master  of  them,  he  would  then  lead  me 
farther.  He  was  one  of  your  dry,  ready  French  characters, 
and  received  me  in  a  friendly  manner.  I  paid  him  a  month 
in  advance,  and  received  twelve  tickets,  for  which  he  agreed 
to  give  me  certain  hours'  instruction.  The  man  was  strict 
and  precise,  but  not  pedantic  ;  and,  as  I  already  had  some 
previous  practice,  I  soon  gave  him  satisfaction,  and  received 
his  commendation. 

One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  facilitated  the  instruc- 
tion of  this  teacher :  he  had  two  daughters,  both  pretty,  and 
both  not  yet  twenty.  Having  been  instructed  in  this  art 
from  their  youth  upwards,  they  showed  themselves  very  skil- 
ful, and  might  have  been  able,  as  partners,  soon  to  help 
even  the  most  clumsy  scholars  into  some  cultivation.  They 
were  both  very  polite,  spoke  nothing  but  French ;  and  I,  on 
my  part,  did  my  best,  that  I  might  not  appear  awkward  or 
ridiculous  before  them.  I  had  the  good  fortune  that  they 
likewise  praised  me,  and  were  always  willing  to  dance  a 
minuet  to  their  father's  little  violin,  and,  what  indeed  was 
more  difficult  for  them,  to  initiate  me  by  degrees  into  waltz- 
ing and  whirling.  Their  father  did  not  seem  to  have  many 
customers,  and  they  led  a  lonely  life.  For  this  reason  they 
often  asked  me  to  remain  with  them  after  my  hour,  and  to 
chat  away  the  time  a  little,  which  I  the  more  willingly  did, 
as  the  younger  one  pleased  me  well ;  and  generally  they  both 
altogether  behaved  very  becomingly.  I  often  read  aloud 
something  from  a  novel,  and  they  did  the  same.  The  elder, 
who  was  as  handsome  as,  perhaps  even  handsomer  than,  the 
second,  but  who  did  not  correspond  with  my  taste  so  well  as 
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tin*  Ijittn,  ahvavH  (M^ndiicUd  luTW'lf  towimlH  nn»  mon*  ol»li- 
giii^ly,  Jiiul  inoi»'  kindly  in  every  reM|H'<'t.  She  wius  hIwhvh 
at  liaiid  (linin;:  tlie  Ics.son,  and  ufteii  protracted  it:  linire  I 
Hoiiu'timrs  tli<»u;iljt  niVHclf  lM>iind  to  ofTrr  hack  a  (!ouplf  of 
tickets  to  licr  fatlur,  \vhi<  h,  liowcvcr,  he  did  not  aceepl. 
The  yoiinj^er,  on  tlie  contrary,  althou<rh  never  nhowin«;  me 
any  ill  will,  was  nion»  reserved,  and  waite(l  till  hh«*  was 
falle«!   hy  her  father  hefore  she   relieved   the  elder. 

The  cause  uf  this  became  manifest  to  me  ooc  evening; 
for  when,  after  the  «lance  was  <lone.  I  was  ahont  to  j;o  into 
the  sittini^-room  with  the  elder,  she  held  nie  hack,  and  said, 
**  Let  us  remain  here  a  little  lonj^er ;  for  I  will  confes»  to  you 
thsit  my  sister  has  with  her  a  woman  who  t4*lls  fortunes  from 
cards,  and  who  is  to  reveal  to  her  how  matters  stand  with  an 
absent  lover,  on  whom  her  whole  heart  hangs,  and  u|m>d 
whom  she  has  plac<'d  all  her  ho)M'.  Mine  is  free,"  she  con- 
tinued, "'and  I  nnist  accu.stom  myself  to  H4'e  it  despised." 
I  tlieivn|K)n  said  sundry  pretty  things  to  her,  replying  that 
hhe  <'ouhl  at  once  convince  hersi'lf  on  that  |>oint  by  <-ousult- 
ing  the  wise  woman  likewise  ;  that  I  would  do  S4)  mysi-lf,  for 
J  had  long  wished  to  learn  something  of  the  kind,  but  lacked 
faith.  She  blamed  me  for  this,  ami  assured  uw  that  nothing 
in  the  world  was  surer  than  the  responses  of  this  oracle  ; 
only  it  nmst  be  consulted,  not  out  of  sport  and  mischief,  but 
Bolely  in  real  alTairs.  However,  I  at  last  compelled  her  to 
go  with  me  into  that  room,  as  soon  as  she  had  ascertained 
that  the  <'«)nsultation  was  over.  We  foun«!  her  sister  in  a 
very  cheerful  humor:  and  even  towaiils  me  slu»  was  kinder 
than  usu:il,  sportivi«,  and  almost  witty  ;  for,  since  she  seenuMi 
to  be  secure  of  an  absent  friend,  sh«'  may  have  thout^ht  it  no 
treachery  to  be  a  little  gracious  with  a  present  friend  of  her 
sister's,  which  she  thought  me  to  Ih'.  The  old  woman  was 
now  llattered,  and  good  payment  was  promised  her  if  sbe 
would  tell  the  truth  to  the  elder  Histcr  and  to  me.  With  the 
usual  pi'epanitiotis  and  (vreinonies  she  began  her  bminciii, 
in  ojdi  1  to  tell  the  fair  one's  fiutime  first.  .She  carefully 
considered  the  situation  of  the  canls,  but  H4>emed  to  ht^itate, 
and  would  not  siH>ak  out  what  she  had  to  nay.  **  I  nee 
now,"  sai«l  the  younger,  who  w.as  :dready  U'tter  atH|uainteil 
with  the  interpretation  of  such  a  magic  tablet,  **yuii  hesi- 
tate, and  do  not  wi>«h  to  discloi^e  any  thing  disagriMMible  t«» 
my  sister;  but  that  is  a  <ui-se*l  caixl  I  "  The  elder  one 
turned  pale«  but  (*om|H>s(Ml  h(>ri4(*lf,  and  ftnid,  *M)nly  i«|MMik 
out :   it  will  not  cost  one's  head  !  "     The  old  wonuin,  aflA*r  n 
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deep  sigh,  showed  her  that  she  was  in  love ;  that  she  was 
not  beloved  ;  that  another  person  stood  in  the  way  ;  and 
other  things  of  like  import.  We  saw  the  good  girl's  embar- 
rassment. The  old  woman  thought  somewhat  to  improve 
tlie  affair  by  giving  hopes  of  letters  and  money.  "  Let- 
ters," said  the  lovely  child,  ''  I  do  not  expect ;  and  money  T 
do  not  desire.  If  it  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  I  love,  I  de- 
serve a  heart  that  loves  me  in  return."  —  "  Let  us  see  if  it 
will  not  be  better,"  replied  the  old  woman,  as  she  shuffled 
the  cards  and  laid  them  out  a  second  time  ;  but  before  the 
eyes  of  all  of  us  it  had  only  become  still  worse.  The  fair 
one  stood,  not  only  more  lonely,  but  surrounded  with  many 
sorrows.  Her  lover  had  moved  somewhat  farther,  and  the 
intervening  figures  nearer.  The  old  woman  wished  to  try  it 
a  third  time,  in  hopes  of  a  better  prospect ;  but  the  beautiful 
girl  could  restrain  herself  no  longer,  —  she  broke  out  into 
uncontrollable  weeping,  her  lovely  bosom  heaved  violently, 
she  turned  round,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  I  knew  not 
what  to  do.  Inclination  kept  me  with  the  one  present : 
compassion  di'ove  me  to  the  other.  My  situation  was  pain- 
ful enough.  "Comfort  Lucinda,"  said  the  younger:  "go 
after  her."  I  hesitated.  How  could  I  comfort  her  without 
at  least  assuring  her  of  some  sort  of  affection  ?  and  could  I 
do  that  at  such  a  moment  in  a  cool,  moderate  manner? 
"Let  us  go  together,"  said  I  to  Emilia.  "I  know  not 
whether  my  presence  will  do  her  good,"  replied  she.  Yet 
we  went,  but  found  the  door  bolted.  Lucinda  made  no 
answer,  we  might  knock,  shout,  entreat,  as  we  would. 
'•'We  must  let  her  have  her  own  way,"  said  Emilia:  "she 
will  not  have  it  otherwise  now."  And,  indeed,  when  I 
called  to  my  mind  her  manner  from  our  very  first  acquaint- 
ance, she  always  had  something  violent  and  unequal  about 
her,  and  chiefly  showed  her  affection  for  me  by  not  behaving 
to  me  with  rudeness.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  paid  the  old 
woman  richly  for  the  mischief  she  had  caused,  and  was 
about  to  go,  when  Emilia  said,  "  I  stipulate  that  the  cards 
shall  now  be  cut  for  you  too."  The  old  woman  was  ready. 
"  Do  not  let  me  be  present,"  cried  I,  and  hastened  down 
stairs. 

The  next  day  I  had  not  courage  to  go  there.  The  third 
day,  early  in  the  morning,  Emilia  sent  me  word  by  a  boy,  — 
who  had  already  brought  me  many  a  message  from  the  sisters, 
and  had  carried  back  flowers  and  fruits  to  them  in  return, — 
that  I  should  not  fail  that  day.      I  came  at  tlie  usual  hour,  and 
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fouru!  tin'  father  alonf,  who,  in  many  rpM|x»ctH,  irnprovcMl  my 
paces  iuul  Ht»'p.s,  my  j^cjinj^s  und  comings,  my  In-arin^  uiul 
Iniliavior,  and,  moreoviT,  wemed  to  \m  satiHticd  with  m«?. 
The  youni^iT  (hiui^hUT  came  in  towards  the  end  of  Ih«'  lionr, 
and  danced  witli  mv.  a  very  graceful  minuet,  in  whieli  lier 
movement«  were  extraordinarily  pU-asinj^,  and  Ijer  father  de- 
chired  that  he  had  ran-Iy  Keen  a  prettier  and  more  nimhlo 
pair  iiiM)n  liin  lloor.  After  the  lesnon,  I  went  a8  usual  into 
the  siltin;i-room  ;  the  fatlier  left  us  alone  ;  I  misse<l  Lueinda. 
"  She  Is  in  l)tHl/*  said  Kmilia,  *'  and  I  am  «ijlad  of  it:  do  n«)t 
Ik*  ('onoeme<l  alKMit  it.  Iler  m«'ntal  illness  is  first  alleviated 
when  she  fancies  hers4'lf  IhhüIv  sick  :  she  does  not  like  toclie, 
and  therefore  she  then  does  what  we  wish.  We  have  certain 
family  me<licines  which  she  takes,  and  re|)Oses  ;  and  thus,  l.y 
dcj^rccs,  tile  swelling  waves  siih^ide.  She  is  indeed  too  pxxl 
und  amiable  in  such  an  ima^^inary  sickness ;  and  aa  she  is 
in  reality  very  well,  and  is  only  atta<*k«'d  hy  passion,  she 
imai^iiics  various  kinds  of  romantic  deaths,  with  which  she 
rii^htens  hersi'lf  in  a  plea.sant  manner,  like  children  when  wo 
t4'll  tli»*m  i^host-stories.  Tliiis,  «uily  last  iii^ht,  she  announcvd 
to  me  with  ^reat  vehemence,  that  this  time  she  should  cer- 
tainly die ;  and  that  only  when  she  was  really  near  death, 
they  shniild  luiiii;  aL^aiii  U-forr  lu-r  the  iin;^rateful,  false  friend, 
who  had  at  liist  acted  so  handsomely  to  her,  and  now  treated 
her  so  ill ;  she  would  repnnich  him  lütterly,  and  then  |;^ivi>  up 
the  i^host."  —  '*  I  know  not  that  I  am  guilty,"  exclaimed  I, 
"of  havin»^  expressed  any  sort  of  alTection  for  her.  I  know 
BomelxHly  who  can  best  U'ar  me  witness  in  this  res|H'ct.'* 
Kmilia  smile<I,  and  rejoined,  "  I  understaml  you  ;  and,  if  wo 
are  not  «liscreet  and  di-t4'rmine<l,  we  shall  all  find  ourselves  in 
a  bad  |»li^hl  toj^i-ther.  What  will  y«>u  say  if  I  entreat  you  not 
to  continue  your  lessons?  You  have,  I  believe,  four  tickets 
yet  of  the  last  month  :  and  my  father  has  already  di'clared 
that  he  funis  it  inexcusable  to  take  your  money  any  longer, 
unless  you  wish  to  devote  yourself  to  the  art  of  dancing  in  a 
more  serious  manner;  what  is  nNpiire<l  by  a  yoiintj  man  of 
the  worlcl  you  |m»sscss  already."  —  '*  .\nd«l«»you,  Kmilia,  ^ivo 
me  this  advice,  to  avoid  your  hous<'?  "  repliinl  I.  *'  Yes,  I 
do,"  said  she,  '*  but  not  nf  myself.  Only  li-^tt-n  !  Wlien  y»)U 
hastened  away,  the  day  Ufore  yest»'nlay,  I  Iwul  the  canls  i  ut 
for  you  ;  and  the  same  res|H)nse  was  rt^iK'ateil  thrice,  and  ea<li 
time  more  emphatically.  Y«»u  were  sun«iunded  by  every  ihiiiij 
^(hmI  and  pleasiii}^,  by  frieiuls  and  )i\vnt  K>nls  ;  and  theiv  was 
no  lack  of  money.     The  hulies  kept  themmdves  at  some  diji- 
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tance.  INIy  poor  sister  in  particular  stood  alwaj^s  the  farthest 
off :  one  other  advanced  constantl}^  nearer  to  you,  but  never 
came  up  to  3'our  side ;  for  a  third  person,  of  the  male  sex, 
always  came  between.  I  will  confess  to  3^ou  that  I  thought 
that  I  myself  was  meant  by  the  second  lady,  and  after  this 
confession  you  will  best  comprehend  my  well-meant  counsel. 
To  an  absent  friend  I  have  promised  my  heart  and  my  hand  ; 
and,  until  now,  I  loved  him  above  all :  yet  it  might  be  possi- 
ble for  your  presence  to  become  more  important  to  me  than 
hitherto ;  and  what  kind  of  a  situation  would  you  have  be- 
tween two  sisters,  one  of  whom  you  had  made  unhappy  by 
your  affection,  and  the  other  by  your  coldness,  and  all  this 
ado  about  nothing  and  only  for  a  short  time  ?  For,  if  we  had 
not  known  already  who  you  are  and  what  are  your  expecta- 
tions, the  cards  would  have  placed  it  before  my  eyes  in  the 
clearest  manner.  Fare  you  well !  "  said  she,  and  gave  me  her 
hand.  I  hesitated.  "  Now,"  said  she,  leading  me  towards 
the  door,  "  that  it  may  really  be  the  last  time  that  we  shall 
speak  to  each  other,  take  what  I  would  otherwise  have  denied 
you."  She  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  kissed  me  most  tenderly. 
I  embraced  her,  and  pressed  her  to  my  bosom. 

At  this  moment  the  side-door  flew  open  ;  and  her  sister,  in 
a  light  but  becoming  night-dress,  rushed  out  and  cried,  "You 
shall  not  be  the  only  one  to  take  leave  of  him ! ' '  Emilia 
let  me  go  ;  and  Lucinda  seized  me,  clung  close  to  my  heart, 
pressed  her  black  locks  upon  my  cheeks,  and  remained  in 
this  position  for  some  time.  And  thus  I  found  myself  be- 
tween the  two  sisters,  in  the  dilemma  Emilia  had  prophesied 
to  me  a  moment  before.  Lucinda  let  me  loose,  and  looked 
earnestl}'  into  my  face.  I  was  about  to  grasp  her  hand  and 
say  something  friendly  to  her ;  but  she  turned  herself  away, 
walked  with  violent  steps  up  and  down  the  room  for  some 
time,  and  then  threw  herself  into  a  corner  of  the  sofa.  Emilia 
went  to  her,  but  was  immediately  repulsed ;  and  here  began 
a  scene  which  is  yet  painful  to  me  in  the  recollection,  and 
which,  although  really  it  had  nothing  theatrical  about  it,  but 
was  quite  suitable  to  a  lively  3'oung  Frenchwoman,  could  only 
be  properly  repeated  in  the  theatre  by  a  good  and  feeling 
actress. 

Lucinda  overwhelmed  her  sister  with  a  thousand  reproaches. 
"  This  is  not  the  first  heart,"  she  cried,  "  that  was  inclining 
itself  to  me,  and  that  you  have  turned  away.  Was  it  not  just 
so  with  him  who  is  absent,  and  who  at  last  betrothed  himself 
to  you  under  my  very  eyes?    I  was  compelled  to  look  on  ;  I 
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ondiinMl  it ;  Imt  I  know  how  iimny  tlious.iiu!  t<*arH  it  ha«  oo«t 
IIP«.  This  one,  Ux)^  you  lmv<?  now  takrn  away  from  me,  with- 
out Irttinj^  th(!  other  ^(o ;  and  how  many  do  you  not  manage 
to  keep  at  once?  I  nm  frank  and  ^cmmI  natured  ;  and  every 
one  thinks  In*  knows  me  soon,  and  may  ne^U-ct  nu*.  Yoji  are 
Beeret  arid  quirt,  and  peoph«  tliink  wonders  of  what  may  !>e 
conceah'<l  lM'hin<l  you.  Yet  th«'re  is  nothin«;  IM-Iiirul  liut  a 
eold,  seitish  hrart  that  can  saerilice  «-very  thini:  to  itself;  this 
nolMxly  learn»  h«  easily,  l)ecuuse  it  lies  deeply  hidden  in  your 
breast:  and  just  as  little  do  they  know  of  mv  warm,  tnio 
lieart,  which  I  carry  ahout  with  me  as  open  as  my  face." 

Kmilia  was  silent,  and  had  sat  down  hy  her  siHter,  who  he* 
came  constantly  more  and  more  e\cit«'d  in  ln'r  discourse,  an<l 
let  certain  privat»*  matters  slip  out,  whiih  it  was  not  exactly 
proper  for  me  to  know.  Emilia,  on  the  other  han<l,  who  wan 
tiyiti'^  to  |):icify  hrr  sist<'r,  mad«*  me  a  siixn  from  l»»'hind  that 
1  shouM  withdraw  ;  hut,  as  jealousy  and  susi)icion  see  with 
a  thousand  eye»,  Lueinda  seemed  to  have  noticed  tluH  nl»o. 
She  sjtran«^  up  and  advanctMl  to  me,  hut  not  with  vehemence. 
She  stood  ))efore  me,  and  seeme«!  to  he  thinking  of  something. 
Then  she  8ai<l,  **  I  know  that  I  have  lost  you  :  I  make  no  fur- 
ther pretensions  to  you.  But  neither  shall  you  have  him, 
nister !  "  So  sayini^,  she  t<K)k  a  thoroui^h  ln»ld  of  njy  heail, 
thrusting  both  her  hands  into  my  locks  and  pressing  my  face 
to  hers,  and  kissed  me  repeatedly  <ui  the  mouth.  **  Now," 
cried  she,  "fear  my  cui-se  !  Woe  ujkiu  woe,  for  ever  and 
ever,  to  her  who  kisses  these  lips  for  the  first  tinu'  after  me  ! 
1  )are  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  him  I  I  know  Heaven 
hears  nu*  this  time.  An<ly()U.  sir,  hast<'n  now,  hasten  away  as 
fast  as  you  can  I  " 

I  tlew  down  the  stairs,  with  the  lirm  detennination  never 
again  to  enter  the  house. 
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TRUTH  AND  FICTION  RKLATING  TO  MY  LIFE. 


TKNTII    HOOK. 


When  the  (irnniin  ixn-ts,  jus  inrmlK»rs  of  .1  rnriK)r:ition, 
wvrv  no  l<niLjcr  MtainliDi^  jus  our  man,  tln'V  <li<l  not  «njoy  tli« 
»nmllrHt  advimtai^es  anK^ni;  thrir  fellow-citizens.  Tliry  lia<l 
n<MtlnT  snpiMtit,  ^Uinilinu,  n<»r  n'SjHMtal»ility.  vxci'pt  in  so  far 
as  tlii'ir  otiirr  jMisition  was  favoraMr  to  tla-in  ;  and  thnx'fore 
it  was  a  niattor  of  mere  chance  whether  talent  waa  Iwni  to 
honor  or  to  diNi^race.  A  |K>or  son  of  earth,  with  a  conscions- 
iieHs  of  inin«l  and  faculties,  wa.s  forced  to  crawl  ah)n}i  pain- 
fully through  life,  and,  from  the  pressure  of  momentary 
necessities,  to  H(|uander  tlie  irifts  which  pereh:in<T  \\v  \\:u\  re- 
ceived from  the  Muses.  Occ:usional  iK)ems,  thi' tirst  and  mo.st 
^einiini'  of  all  kinds  of  |K)etr\'.  had  iK'come  despicable  to  such 
a  dei^ree,  that  the  nati«»n  even  nr)w  cannot  att.nin  a  «-onception 
of  their  hii;h  value  :  and  a  |MM't,  if  he  ilid  not  strike  altt»>;ether 
into  (iiinther's  |>ath.  ap|Hared  in  the  world  in  the  most  mel- 
anrholy  state  of  suhservii'iu'V,  as  a  jester  and  panisit«* ;  m> 
that  lM)th  on  the  theatre  and  on  the  staije  of  life  he  reprt*- 
sented  a  character  which  any  one  and  every  one  c^>uld  ahust* 
at  pleasure. 

if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Muse  OAfMiriated  hiTself  with  mtn 
of  respectahility,  thes»'  receive«!  thereby  a  lunire  which  wa.H 
reflected  hack  to  the  dt)nor.  Noblemen  well  vers«'«!  in  life, 
like  lIa<;e«lorn  ;  di^nitleil  citizens,  like  llnnkis  ;  distini^uislu'il 
men  of  seieuj'c,  like  Malier,  —  ap|H»ar«'d  ann»n^;  ih«*  lir?*t  in  the 
nation,  to  Im*  e<iual  with  the  nuwt  eminent  and  the  mtwt  prixed. 
Those  persons,  t4M),  were  s|MM'i:illy  hnimriil,  wh«),  together 
with  this  pleasing  talent,  di.*«tin^uiHhiMl  themm'lxes  us  lU'tive, 
faithful   men  of    business.      In  this  way  Ui,   ICaU'ner,  nnd 

V 
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AYeisse  enjoyed  a  respect  of  quite  a  peculiar  kind :  people 
had  here  to  value,  when  combined,  those  most  heterogeneous 
qualities  which  are  seldom  found  united. 

But  now  the  time  was  to  come  for  poetic  genius  to  become 
self-conscious,  to  create  for  itself  its  own  circumstances,  and 
understand  how  to  la}'  the  foundation  of  an  independent  dig- 
nity. Every  thing  requisite  for  founding  such  an  epoch  was 
combined  in  Klopstock.  Considered,  both  from  the  sensual 
and  moral  side,  he  was  a  pure  young  man.  Seriously  and 
thoroughly  educated,  he  places  from  his  youth  upwards  a  great 
value  upon  himself  and  upon  whatever  he  does,  and,  while 
considerately  measuring  out  beforehand  the  steps  of  his  life, 
turns,  with  a  presentiment  of  the  whole  strength  of  his  inter- 
nal nature,  towards  the  loftiest  and  most  grateful  theme.  The 
Messiah^  a  name  which  betokens  infinite  attributes,  was  to  be 
glorified  afresh  by  him.  The  Redeemer  was  to  be  the  hero 
whom  the  poet  thought  to  accompany  through  earthly  lowli- 
ness and  sorrows  to  the  highest  hedVenly  triumphs.  Every 
thing  Godlike,  angelic,  and  human  that  lay  in  the  young  soul 
was  here  called  into  requisition.  Brought  up  by  the  Bible 
and  nourished  by  its  strength,  he  now  lives  with  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  forerunners,  as  if  they  were  present ;  yet  all 
these  are  only  evoked  from  ages  to  draw  a  bright  halo  round 
the  One  whose  humiliation  they  behold  with  astonishment, 
and  in  whose  exaltation  they  are  gloriously  to  bear  a  part. 
For  at  last,  after  gloomy  and  horrible  hours,  the  everlasting 
Judge  will  uncloud  his  face,  again  acknowledge  his  Son  and 
fellow-God,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  will  again  lead  to  him 
alienated  men,  —  nay,  even  a  fallen  spirit.  The  living  heavens 
shout  with  a  thousand  angel  voices  round  the  throne,  and  a 
radiance  of  love  gushes  out  over  the  universe,  which  shortly 
before  had  fastened  its  looks  upon  a  fearful  place  of  sacrifice. 
The  heavenly  peace  which  Klopstock  felt  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  this  poem  communicates  itself  even  now  to 
every  one  who  reads  the  first  ten  cantos,  without  allowing 
certain  requisitions  to  be  brought  forward,  which  an  advan- 
cing cultivation  does  nof  willingly  abandon. 

I'he  dignity  of  the  subject  elevated  in  the  poet  the  feeling 
of  his  own  personality.  That  he  himself  would  enter  here- 
after into  those  choirs,  that  the  God-Man  would  distinguish 
him,  nay,  give  him  face  to  face  the  reward  for  his  labors, 
which  even  here  every  feeling,  pious  heart  had  fondly  paid 
in  many  a  pure  tear,  —  these  were  such  innocent,  child-like 
tlioughts  and    hopes,    as  only  a  well-constituted    mind    can 
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ronroivo  and  cherish,  lluis  Klopfitrx'k  jjalnocl  tho  i>orfoct 
rij^ht  t*)  iTj^anl  hims4>lf  a«  a  coiiM-craU'd  |M>i-H<>n,  ami  ihiw  in 
his  a^'tioiis  hi'  Htmlinl  the  most  scnipiilfMis  |nmty.  Kvon 
ill  his  old  ii^iv.  it  ti'oiihlcd  him  cxciMMlini^ly  that  hi*  had  ^ivcii 
his  farlicHt  love?  to  a  huly  who,  by  niarryinj;  another,  l«'ft  him 
in  uncertainty  whether  she  li;id  really  IovcmI  or  h«'en  wortliy 
of  him.  The  sentiments  which  hound  him  to  Mrla  :  their 
hearty,  traiKjiiil  affection  ;  their  short,  sacred  married  life; 
the  avei^sion  of  the  survivint;  hushan<l  from  a  second  union, 
—  all  is  of  that  kind  which  may  well  U*  rememln'red  here- 
uft»'r  in  the  circh-  of  the  blessed. 

This  honorahle  conduct  towards  himself  wjls  still  further 
enlianced  l)V  his  U-in;;  favoral»ly  n'ceived  for  a  lonti  time  in 
well-miiidi'4l  Driimark,  in  the  house  of  a  ^reat,  and.  humanly 
8{M'akin^,  excellent,  staU'sman.  Here,  in  a  hijjheroirele,  which 
was  «'xcliisive  indeed,  l»ut.  at  the  same  time,  devoted  to  r\- 
t4'rnal  manners  and  attention  t4)wards  the  world,  his  tcndeiK'V 
became  still  more  decided.  A  comjHwed  d<'meanor.  a  mea«- 
uied  HjM'cch,  and  a  laconism  even  wImmi  he  s|M»ke  ojM'iily  and 
decidt'dly,  j;ave  him,  tlirou;;h  his  whoh«  life,  a  «'ertain  diplo- 
matic minist4>rial  consequence,  which  seemed  to  Ik»  at  variance 
with  his  t4'fnler  natin^al  feeliiiLT^.  althon'jh  lM»th  spran«;  fn»m 
one  st)urce.  Of  all  this,  his  lii-st  works  i,Mve  a  clear  trariMTipt 
and  ty|H» ;  and  they  thus  could  not  hut  jxain  an  ineriMlihle  influ- 
ence. That,  howeviT,  he  personally  assist4Ml  others  who  were 
Htni^riiliu"^  in  life  and  pottry,  has  scarcely  Uen  mentionetl,  ail 
one  of  his  most  di'cidi'd  «haract^'ristics. 

liut  just  such  a  furtherance  of  yoiin«^  |H»op|e  in  lit«»rary 
action  and  pui-suit,  a  ho)H>ful  pleasure  in  hrinixiui:  forwani 
men  not  favoiiMl  by  fortune,  ami  makini;  the  way  easy  totlieni, 
has  rmdered  illustrious  one  (terman,  who,  in  res|H><*t  to  the 
dignity  which  he  ^ave  himself,  may  Ik»  name«!  :is  the  second, 
but,  in  reirani  t«»  his  livini;  intliience,  as  the  tlrst.  It  will 
eH<*a|M*  no  one  that  (ileim  is  hen*  meant.  Iloldini:  an  olMciirr« 
hut  lucrative,  oiHce,  residint;  in  a  pleasantly  Hituat«>d  s|x»t, 
not  too  laii;«'.  and  enliven»'d  by  military,  civic,  and  literan* 
activity,  when<v  proetH^UMl  the  revenueM  of  a  jjn»at  ami 
wealthy  institution,   not    without   a   part   of   th«"r  :iininu 

U'liind  for  the  advantage  of   the  pla«*«*.  he  felt  \\  •iui»«'lf 

also  a  lively  pnMlu(*tive  impulse,  which,  however,  with  all  iU« 
Htrenirth,  was  not  «piite  -  '   *■      '     n  ;  ami  r'        "        '        ^ve 

himsrif  up  t«»  .aiioihiM,  I«        ,  r.  impn  lat 

of  making  others  pnNliuv  Munethiii};.     Ibitli  them*  aetivitii*« 
were  iiit4>rt  wined  iiuH'HHantty  during  his  whole  lonj;  life.     I  Its 
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could  as  easil}'  have  lived  without  taking  breath  as  without 
writiug  poetry  and  making  presents ;  and,  by  helping  needy 
talents  of  all  kinds  through  earlier  or  later  embarrassments, 
contributing  to  the  honor  of  literature,  he  gained  so  many 
friends,  debtors,  and  dependents,  that  they  willingly  allowed 
his  ditfuse  verses  to  pass,  since  they  could  give  him  nothing 
in  return  for  his  rich  benefits  but  endurance  of  his  poetry. 

Now,  the  high  idea  which  these  two  men  might  well  form 
of  their  own  worth,  and  by  which  others  were  induced  also 
to  think  well  of  themselves,  has  produced  very  great  and 
beautiful  results,  both  in  public  and  private.  But  this  con- 
sciousness, honorable  as  it  is,  called  a  peculiar  evil  down  upon 
themselves,  on  those  around  them,  and  on  their  time.  If, 
judging  from  their  intellectual  effects,  both  these  men  may 
without  hesitation  be  called  great,  with  respect  to  the  world 
they  remained  but  small,  and,  considered  in  comparison  with 
a  more  stirring  life,  their  external  position  was  nought.  The 
day  is  long,  and  so  is  the  night ;  one  cannot  be  always  writ- 
ing poetry,  or  doing,  or  giving  ;  their  time  could  not  be  filled 
up  like  that  of  people  of  the  world,  and  men  of  rank  and 
wealth ;  they  therefore  set  too  high  a  value  on  their  par- 
ticular limited  situations,  attached  an  importance  to  their 
daily  affairs  which  they  should  only  have  allowed  themselves 
amongst  each  other,  and  took  more  than  reasonable  delight  in 
their  own  jokes,  which,  though  they  made  the  moment  agree- 
able, could  be  of  no  consequence  in  the  end.  They  received 
praise  and  honor  from  others,  as  they  deserved  ;  they  gave  it 
back,  with  measure  indeed,  but  always  too  profusely  ;  and, 
because  they  felt  that  their  friendship  was  worth  much,  they 
were  pleased  to  express  it  repeatedly,  and  in  this  spared  neither 
paper  nor  ink.  Thus  arose  those  correspondences,  at  the  defi- 
ciency of  which  in  solid  contents  the  modern  world  wonders  ; 
nor  can  it  be  blamed,  when  it  hardly  sees  the  possibility  of 
eminent  men  delighting  themselves  in  such  an  interchange  of 
nothing,  or  when  it  expresses  the  wish  that  such  leaves  might 
have  remained  unprinted.  But  we  may  suffer  these  few 
volumes  always  to  stand  along  with  so  many  others  upon  our 
book-shelves,  if  we  have  learned  from  them  the  fact,  that  even 
the  most  eminent  man  lives  only  by  the  day,  and  enjoys  but  a 
sorry  entertainment  when  he  throws  himself  too  much  back 
upon  himself,  and  neglects  to  grasp  into  the  fulness  of  the 
external  world,  where  alone  he  can  find  nourishment  for  his 
giowth,  and  at  tlie  same  time  a  standard  for  its  measurement. 

The  activity  of  these  men  was  in  its  finest  bloom,  when  we 
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yoMn<x  folks  nlso  )u'*^'au  to  stir  in  our  own  rin*!«» ;  aii<]  with 
my  yonM«iiT  friends,  if  not  willioldtr  |HTsonH  t<H>,  I  was  pretty 
niMcli  in  tlio  wny  of  fallintr  into  thin  Hort  of  mutual  t1att«*ry, 
forlH-araiKM«,  raising  and  Hupportin«;.  In  my  immediate  npln-rc, 
whatever  I  prodiK'ed  could  alwayn  he  re<'koned  ^^ihmI.  Ladies, 
friends,  and  patrons  will  not  consider  liad  that  whi<'li  is  under- 
taken and  written  out  of  atTection  for  tlu'm.  Fnrtn  such 
ohU^^ations  at  hist  arises  the  expn'ssiou  of  an  empty  satisfae- 
tiou  with  «-ach  other,  in  the  phrases  of  wliich  a  character  is 
easily  lost  if  it  is  not  from  time  to  time  steeled  to  liigher 
excellence. 

And  thus  I  had  the  happiness  to  say.  that,  by  means  of  an 
unexi)ecte<l  ac<|uaintance,  all  the  self-complaeeney,  love  of  the 
lookiiifj-irlass,  vanity,  pride,  and  hauLrhtiness  that  mitjht  have 
hci-n  resting  or  workin;^  within  me,  w«'re  exix>sed  to  a  very 
severe  trial,  which  was  unicpie  in  its  kind,  by  no  means  in 
aeeordance  with  the  time,  and  therefore  so  mneh  the  more 
Mearchin;^  and  more  sorely  felt. 

For  the  most  imix)rtant  event,  one  that  was  to  have  the 
weiirhtiest  conse(piences  for  me,  was  my  acipuiintanee  with 
Herder,  and  the  nearer  connection  with  him  which  spnmj{ 
from  it.  He  accompanied  the  travels  of  the  l*rinco  of  llol- 
Htein-Kutin.  who  was  in  a  melan<*holy  state  of  miu<L  and  had 
conu*  with  him  to  Strasburj^.  Oiu*  s(x*iety,  as  8<x>n  as  it  knew 
of  his  arrival,  was  seizwl  with  a  preat  lon^in«^  to  approach 
him  ;  and  this  ^(mmI  fortune  hapixMie<l  to  me  lh"st,  (juite  unex- 
|)e<*tedly  ami  by  chance.  I  had  «^one  to  the  (iho,st  tiivern  to 
in({uire  aft«'r  some  diHtin«^uished  stranpT  or  other.  .lust  at 
the  lH)ttom  of  the  st.aircase  I  found  a  man  who  was  on  the  |>oint 
of  as<'en<Iin^,  and  whom  I  mi^lit  have  taken  for  a  el«"'»  •• 'mi. 
His  ]M>wdered  hair  was   put  up  in  a  cue,   his  h\m  u  s 

likewise  distinguished  him,  but  still  moiv  a  loni;  black  silk 
nuintle,  th(>  skirts  of  wlu(*h  he  had  ^atlx'riMl  up  and  stuck  into 
his  |HM'ket.  This  somewhat  striking,  but  yet,  on  the  whole, 
|)olit<'  and  pleasin«;,  lijiun',  of  whi<*li  I  had  already  Uhm»  t»»UL 
left  n>e  not  tlu'  least  dou!»t  that  he  was  th»'  «tdebni*  '  '  v. 
comer  ;   and   my  address  was  to  convince   him  at  i>n>  I 

knew  him.     lie  asked  my  name,  which  (*t)uld  U«  of  no  < 
(pience  to  him ;  but  my  fraii!>  !•       •  ' 

he  returned  it  with  j^reat  f 1 1- 

stairs,  showetl  himself  rtmdy  imnuMltatety  for  animattHl  ctHn* 
nnmication.      I   have   f«!      "  '  ?     '.n:   it   is 

Hulliiient  to  say,  that  at    ^  ,  i  ,  n  to  t»ail 

on  him  at  his  own  resideuiv,  which  ho  grnntixl  me  kindly 
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enough.  I  did  not  neglect  to  avail  myself  repeatedly  of  this 
favor,  and  was  more  and  more  attracted  by  him.  He  had  a 
certain  gentleness  in  his  manner,  which  was  ver}^  suitable 
and  becoming,  without  being  exactly  easy.  A  round  face  ;  an 
imposing  forehead  ;  a  somewhat  pnggish  nose  ;  a  mouth  some- 
what prominent,  but  highly  characteristic,  pleasing,  and  amia- 
ble ;  a  pair  of  coal-black  eyes  under  black  eyebrows,  which 
did  not  fail  of  their  effect,  although  one  of  them  used  to  be  red 
and  inflamed.  By  various  questions  he  tried  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  me  and  mj'  situation,  and  his  power  of  attrac- 
tion operated  on  me  with  growing  strength.  I  was,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  very  conficUng  disposition  ;  and  with  him  espe- 
cially I  had  no  secrets.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
repelling  pulse  of  his  nature  began  to  appear,  and  placed  me 
in  no  small  uneasiness.  I  related  to  him  many  things  of  my 
youthful  occupations  and  taste,  and  among  others,  of  a  collec- 
tion of  seals,  which  1  had  principally  gotten  together  through 
the  assistance  of  our  family  friend,  who  had  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence. I  had  arranged  them  according  to  the  "  State 
Calendar,"  and  by  this  means  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  potentates,  the  greater  and  lesser  mightinesses 
and  powers,  even  down  to  the  nobility  under  them.  These 
heraldic  insignia  had  often,  and  in  particular  at  the  ceremonies 
of  the  coronation,  been  of  use  to  m}^  memory.  !•  spoke  of 
these  things  with  some  complacenc}'' ;  but  he  was  of  an- 
other opinion,  and  not  onty  stripped  the  subject  of  all  inter- 
est, but  also  contrived  to  make  it  ridiculous  and  nearly 
disgusting. 

From  this  his  spirit  of  contradiction  I  had  much  to  endure  ; 
for  he  had  resolved,  partly  because  he  wished  to  separate  from 
the  prince,  partly  on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  eye,  to 
remain  in  Strasburg.  This  complaint  is  one  of  the  most 
inconvenient  and  unpleasant,  and  the  more  troublesome  as  it 
can  be  cured  only  by  a  painful,  highly  irritating,  and  uncertain 
operation.  The  tear-bag  is  closed  below,  so  that  the  moisture 
contained  in  it  cannot  flow  off  to  the  nose,  and  so  much  the 
less  as  the  adjacent  bone  is  deficient  in  the  aperture  by  which 
this  secretion  should  naturally  take  place.  The  bottom  of 
the  tear-bag  must  therefore  be  cut  open,  and  the  bone  bored 
through,  when  a  horsehair  is  drawn  through  the  lachyrmal 
jx/uit,  then  down  through  the  opened  bag,  and  the  new  ca- 
nal thus  put  into  connection  with  it ;  and  this  hair  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  every*  day,  in  order  to  restore  the 
communication  between  the  two  parts,  —  all  which  cannot  bo 
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«lono  or  ftttaino<l,  if  an  irici>ion  is  not  first  mado  «-NtriiKilly 
ill  that  placr. 

llfixlcr  wa«  IK)W  srpaniU'«!  from  Uk»  priiuv,  h:ul  inovtil  into 
lo(lt;iii'4s  of  his  own,  an«l  rrsolvi'd  to  liav««  liini.H«*lf  o|H'nili'i| 
njMMi  1)}'  J>ol>r>l<in.  llviv  tln«*t'  I'XiMciM'rt  I))'  wliicli  I  li.ul 
Hou<;lit  U)  hlunt  my  tH'tmiliilily  did  lue  ^o<xl  »en* ice :  I  w:ih 
nltlr  lo  Ih'  prrsrnt  at  ihr  oiM-ration,  and  U>  \h'  HnvicfaMi«  and 
lu-lpfiil  in  many  ways  to  so  worthy  a  man.  I  fonnd  Inn«  fVi-ry 
ivason  to  uihuLiv  liis  ^rcut  tirmni>Mh  and  endunmct' :  for  m-ither 
dnriii'j:  tin*  niimrrons  sur'^ical  oiHTations,  noi  at  th«*«.fl-rr|Mal«nl 
painful  (iri'ssini^s,  did  ho  sliow  liimsilf  in  any  dii^ivi«  ii rilaliie  ; 
and  of  ail  o(  u»  he  secmeil  to  Ih.'  tiio  one  who  bnfTi>ri'<l  least. 
Ihit  in  till'  intt'ix  als,  indoi'tl,  \vr  had  to  «Muliirr  th«*  chan;;«*  of 
liis  ti'm|N*r  in  many  ways,  I  say  wr ;  for,  tM\sid<*.s  myself,  a 
phasant  Knssian  named  i*c^low  wxs  nK>stly  with  him.  Thi^i 
man  had  Immmi  an  (>ai'ly  aopiaintanc^e  of  IIi'IiKt'.n  in  Hi'^a, 
and,  though  im)  longer  a  yonth,  was  tryin;^  to  jH'ifei'l  hnnj»elf 
in  HUi*j;»'ry  nndrr  liol»st4in'8  ^nidantv.  Ilrnler  conhl  Imj 
i'harmin«^ly  pr('|>oHsessin^  an«!  I)iilliant,  hut  he  ('<mUt  just  a.s 
easily  turn  an  ill-htnnorrd  side  forrmof^t.  All  mm,  indeinl, 
have  this  attnietion  and  repulsion,  aeet^rdin^  to  their  natu IV8, 
Home  nK)re,  some  les.s,  some  in  lonj^er.  some  in  HlH)rt«>r.  ptd^n- 
tions  :  few  ean  really  control  their  prenliaritii's  in  this  n'>iH'et, 
many  in  a[>iM'aran(v.  Ah  foi*  Ilinlt-r.  the  prrixMidei-anet'of  his 
eontratlietory,  hitter,  hitin^  hmnor  w:us  eei-tainly  »lerived  from 
his  disease  and  the  suflffrin^s  arisin;;  fn>m  it.     '1'!'  '''.«mi 

oi'eurs  in  life:  on«*  (loos  not  .sulli«irntly  take  mt<»  <  >  m 

tile  inond  effect  of  sickly  conditioiiH  ;  and  one  theix'fon*  jiiil};in» 
many  eharathrs  very  unjustly,  iHeausr  it  i^  '    '    '    dl 

men  are  iiealtliy,  and  n'«piir»»l  «>f  tli«'m  that  i  lot 

tlteinMeiveM  aeeonhnjjly. 

Onriii^  till'  wiioii«  time  of  this  «-ur»'  1  \i>ii'ii  if  !ih>rn- 
iii^  and  rvrniii;^  :  I  even  remain«*«!  wli«>if  ihiNs  \  t,  and 
in  a  sliort  time  aeeiiHtomitl  niym'lf  ho  inueii  the  luon*  to  hi« 
<'indint;  and  fauit-iiii«iinv;,  ah  I  daily  !•  it«*  hin 
iH-antilul  and  ;iieat  qualities,  liih  e\  ^>  .  and 
bis  profi>und  views.  The  inllneneiMif  this  uoucl-natuivtl  hliis* 
U'li'r  wa.s  i»rrat  and  im|Hirlant.  II  in 
inyseil",  wliieh  in  youn^jor  days  m;i..  ..  ^.  :  in'- 
gin  with  :  and  an  1  aeknowird^^rd  iinn  for  wiiat  he  was.  ami 
tried  to  value  tliat  u  hieh  lie  had  ain'atly  p  wa- 
rily gained  a  ^rvat  i»u|M'ri«inty  i>ver  me.     1...  ; .w 

lii>t  eomfoiijiltl«> ;  for  older  ih'I^uih,  witli  wh«»ni  1  h  <-i- 

atcd  hilherto,  had  S4»iiuht  to  form  me  with  intlul^eniv,  |M:tU(i|Mi 
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had  even  spoiled  me  by  their  lenity  :  but  from  Herder,  behave 
as  one  mioht,  one  could  never  expect  approval.  As  now,  on 
the  one  side,  my  great  affection  and  reverence  for  him,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  discontent  which  he  excited  in  me,  were 
continually  at  strife  with  each  other,  there  arose  within  me 
an  inward  struggle,  the  first  of  its  kind  which  I  had  experi- 
enced in  my  life.  Since  his  conversations  were  at  all  times 
important,  whether  he  asked,  answered,  or  communicated  his 
opinions  in  any  other  manner,  he  could  not  but  advance  me 
daily,  nay,  hourly,  to  new  views.  At  Leipzig  I  had  accus- 
tomed myself  to  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  existence,  and 
my  general  knowledge  of  German  literature  could  not  be 
extended  by  my  situation  in  Frankfort ;  nay,  those  mystico- 
religio-chemical  occupations  had  led  me  into  obscure  regions, 
and  what  had  been  passing  for  some  years  back  in  the  wide 
literai'y  world  had,  for  the  most  part,  remained  unknown  to 
me.  Now  I  was  at  once  made  acquainted  by  Flerder  with 
all  the  new  aspiration  and  all  the  tendencies  which  it  seemed 
to  be  taking.  He  had  already  made  himself  sufficiently 
known  ;  and  by  his  "  Fragments,"  his  "  Kritische  Wälder  " 
("  Critical  Woods  ") ,  and  other  works,  had  immediately  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  had  for  a 
•  long  time  drawn  towards  them  the  eyes  of  their  country.  AYhat 
^  an  agitation  there  must  have  been  in  such  a  mind,  what  a  fer- 
mentation there  must  have  been  in  such  a  nature,  can  neither 
be  conceived  nor  described.  But  great  was  certainl}'  the 
concealed  effort,  as  will  be  easily  admitted  when  one  reflects 
for  how  many  years  afterwards,  and  how  much,  he  has  done 
and  produced. 

We  had  not  lived  together  long  in  this  manner  when  he 
confided  to  me  that  he  meant  to  be  a  competitor  for  the  prize 
which  was  offered  at  Berlin  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  origin 
of  language.  His  work  was  alread}^  nearly  completed  ;  and, 
as  he  wrote  a  very  neat  hand,  he  could  soon  communicate  to 
me,  in  parts,  a  legible  manuscript.  I  had  never  reflected  on 
such  subjects,  for  I  was  3'et  too  deeply  involved  in  the  midst 
of  things  to  have  thought  about  their  beginning  and  end. 
The  question,  too,  seemed  to  me  idle  in  some  measure ;  for, 
if  God  had  created  man  as  man,  language  was  just  as  innate 
in  him  as  walking  erect :  he  must  have  just  as  well  perceived 
that  he  could  sing  with  his  throat,  and  modify  the  tones 
in  various  ways  with  tongue,  palate,  and  lips,  as  he  must 
have  remarked  that  he  could  walk,  and  take  hold  of  things. 
If  man  was  of  divine  origin,  so  was  also  language ;  and  if 
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mfin,  roiisifloroil  in  tlio  ein;!»*  of  imtniT,  wn«  a  nntiirnl  U'iiif;, 
lun«ina|^r  was  likt'wisc  nattirak  TIm-h«»  two  tliirj;;s.  lik«*  s<ni| 
and  ImmIv,  I  coiiM  ni'VtT  srpanito.  SüsMinilrii,  with  :i  nalinm 
cnul«',  y*'t  Hoincwhat  fantastically  rlcvi-sr«!,  liail  dcrlan*«!  Iiirn- 
8('lf  for  tlu>  (livinc  oiigin  ;  tliat  in.  that  (hmI  had  |>layid  tho 
Hrh(M)linaHt4'r  t<>  thi*  first  men.  Ilndrr'n  tn-ati-M«  wmt  to 
Hhow  that  man  im  man  could  and  must  liavo  attained  to  lan- 
^iia<;c  l»y  his  own  iM>wrrs.  I  read  tho  ^r  *  .  with  much 
pleasure,  and  it  was  of  s|H'cial  aid  in  streii  uj^  mv  mind  : 

but  I  did  not  st^md  hi<^li  cMiough,  either  in  knowliHl^e  or 
thouprht,  to  form  a  solid  judirment  uimiu  it.  I  therefore  iravo 
the  author  my  applause,  addin;4  only  a  few  remarks  whirh 
flowed  fi-oin  my  way  of  viewinj^  the  »uhjjH't.  Hut  one  wa« 
rcceive<l  just  lik(»  the  oth«'r :  there  was  sr«)ldini;  and  Maming 
whether  one  a;^reed  with  him  conditionally  or  untHmditionally. 
The  fat  surgeon  had  less  patience  than  I  :  he  hunK>rouäly 
declined  the  connnunicatinn  of  this  prize-rssay,  and  «lllnniHl 
that  he  was  not  prepantl  to  mcilitat«' on  HU<h  alwiract  topics. 
He  urged  uh  in  preference  to  n  game  of  ombre,  which  wo 
eonunonly  i)layed  toi^rther  in  theevrnini;. 

I)urin«4  so  tnxiMesiime  and  painful  a  cure,  Ilenler  l<»st 
nothing  of  his  vivacity  ;  but  it  lH*<ame  less  and  Ichh  amiable. 
He  could  not  write  a  not«*  to  i\t>k  for  any  thing  that  would 
not  Ik'  Hpiccil  with  some  scofT  or  other.  ()ncc,  for  instance, 
he  wrote  to  me  thus  :  — 

"  If  lho«o  Icttrr^  of  Rnitu^  thou  hn^t  In  fhyrio«»ro**  loftor^, 
Tli«»u.w|j<»ni  ■ 
S<x)lh«'  froiii 

Ihai)  lii*«i(ii'. 
Thou,  who  (riiuj  ^         .  l-»!,  or  CJolli«,  or  fr«>iu  .»n,  ..* 

Uülhu,  »cud  tbcDi  lo  me." 

It  wa8  not  polite,  indeetl,  that  he  hIhhiUI  have  ficrmitted 

himself  this  jest  on  my  name  :  for  a  man's  name  is  i  "  '  '  m 
nuiutle,  whi(*h  men*ly  luue^'s  aNnit  him,  and  uhi*  h.  |»  «*, 

may  Ih*  Hafely  twiK'hiHl  and  pulletl,  but  in  ii  |H>rf(><*Uy  fitting 
gannent,  whidi  '  »wn  over  ami  over  him  liki«  hin  very 

skin,  at  whii-h  on.  ..)t  srrat»-h  and  ik'm|H'  witliotjt  wound- 

ing the  man  himself 

The    (1ih!    nprornh.  ou    ilir  -1. 

I    had   bronj^hl  uith  nic   to  .sti  ^  i  •!►- 

tainiMl,  by  exchange,  from  Lander.  titgetlnT  with  varitm««  flue 
etlitiouH  from  my  father'ii(H)IUH*tion  U*fti(l«»ii.  ninl  had  not  them 

pi.. 
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up  on  a  neat  book-case,  with  the  best  intentions  of  using  them. 
But  how  should  my  time,  which  I  split  up  into  an  hundred 
different  activities,  suffice  for  that?  Herder,  who  was  most 
attentive  to  books,  since  he  had  need  of  them  every  moment, 
perceived  my  fine  collection  at  his  first  visit,  but  soon  saAv, 
too,  that  I  made  no  use  of  them.  He,  therefore,  as  tlio 
.  greatest  enemy  to  all  semblance  and  ostentation,  was  accus- 
tomed, on  occasion,  to  rally  me  upon  the  subject. 

Another  sarcastic  poem  occurs  to  me,  which  he  sent  me 
one  evening,  when  I  liad  been  telling  him  a  great  deal  about 
the  Dresden  gallery.  I  had,  indeed,  not  penetrated  into  the 
higher  meaning  of  the  Italian  school ;  but  Dominico  Feti,  an 
excellent  artist,  although  a  humorist,  and  therefore  not  of 
the  first  rank,  had  interested  me  much.  Scripture  subjects 
had  to  be  painted.  He  confined  himself  to  the  New-Testa- 
ment parables,  and  was  fond  of  representing  them  with  much 
originality,  taste,  and  good  humor.  He  brought  them  alto- 
gether into  every-da}'  life  ;  and  the  spirited  and  iidive  details 
of  his  compositions,  recommended  by  a  free  pencil,  had  made 
a  vivid  impression  upon  me.  At  this,  my  childish  enthusiasm 
for  art,  Herder  sneered  in  the  following  fashion ;  — 

"  From  sympathy, 
The  master  I  like  best  of  all 
Dominico  Feti  they  call. 
A  parable  from  scripture  he  is  able 
Neatly  to  turn  into  a  crazy  fable 
From  sympathy:  —  thou  crazy  parable ! " 

I  could  mention  many  jokes  of  the  kind,  more  or  less  clear 
or  abstruse,  cheerful  or  bitter.  They  did  not  vex  me,  but 
made  me  feel  uncomfortable.  Yet  since  I  knew  how  to  value 
highly  ever}'  thing  that  contributed  to  my  own  cultivation,  and 
as  I  had  often  given  up  former  opinions  and  inclinations,  I 
soon  accommodated  myself,  and  only  sought,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  from  my  point  of  view,  to  distinguish  just 
blame  from  unjust  invectives.  And  thus  no  day  passed  that 
had  not  been,  in  the  most  fruitful  manner,  instructive  to  me. 
^  I  was  made  acquainted  by  him  with  poetry  from  quite  a 
V  different  side,  in  another  light  than  heretofore,  and  one,  too, 
which  suited  me  well.  The  poetic  art  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
he  treated  ingeniously  after  his  predecessor  Lowtli,  —  popular 
l>oetry,  the  traditions  of  which  in  Alsace  he  urged  us  to 
bearch  after  ;  and  the  oldest  records  existing  as  poetry,  —  all 
bore  witness  that  poetry  in  general  was  a  gift  to  the  world 
and  to  nations,  and  not  the  private  inheritance  of  a  few  re- 
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liiu'd,  cullivatr«!  iihmi.  I  hwuHowc«!  all  this;  ami  the  more 
i'aj^tT  1  w.iH  in  loci'ivin;^,  tlu*  niori"  liU'ial  was  \w  in  gi\iii;4, 
CK)  that  we  B|)ciit  tiic  most  iiitcri'stiii^  iioui-s  to^ctluT.  The 
oIImt  natural  stndirs  which  I  ha«l  hcj^un,  I  c"n<l«avorf«l  to 
contiiniu  ;  an«l  as  one  always  has  time  i>non;4li,  if  oni*  w  ill  apply 
it  wull,  8o  amon<rst  tluMn  all  I  HucceedtMl  in  doin^  twice  or  tlirice 
us  much  as  usual.  As  to  the  fulncssof  those  few  weeks  dur- 
in;;  which  we  lived  to;ii'lher,  I  can  well  say.  that  all  which 
Herder  has  gradually  pnxlueed  since  w:is  then  announ<*«'d  in 
the  j^i-rm,  and  that  I  therehy  fell  into  the  fortunate  (t>nilition 
that  I  coulcl  compleUly  attach  to  somethin;^  higher,  and  expand 
all  that  I  had  hitherto  thou;^ht,  learned,  and  made  my  own. 
Had  Herder  lu>en  methodical,  I  should  have  found  the  most 
precious  ^uide  for  ^ivin«;  a  durable  tentlency  to  my  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  he  was  more  iiulined  to  examine  and  stimul.ite 
than  to  lead  and  conduct.  Thus  he  at  first  made  me  acipiainted 
with  Hamann's  writin;;?*.  U|M)n  which  he  si't  a  very  jjreat  value. 
Hut  instead  (»f  instructini;  me  as  to  these,  and  making  the 
l)iaH  and  drift  of  his  cxtratinlinary  mind  intelligible  to  me«  it 
generally  only  served  him  for  amusement  whi-n  I  bidiaved 
htrauLCcly  enough  in  trying  to gi-t  at  the  nuaning  of  such  sibyl- 
line leaves.  However,  I  could  well  feel  that  something  in 
Hamann's  writings  appealed  to  me  ;  an»l  to  this  1  gave  mysi-lf 
U[),  without  knowing  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  was  U  ailing 

After  the  cure  ha«l  lasted  longer  than  was  rea«<onal>le,  L<»1»- 
stein  had  begun  t«>  hesitate,  ami  to  n*peat  himself  in  his  treat- 
ment, HO  that  the  affair  would  m>t  come  to  au  end ;  and 
IVglow,  t<M),  had  «'onfidi'«!  to  me  in  private  tliat  a  favorable 
issui'  was  hanlly  to  be  expecleil  ;  the  wlu>le  |K»sition  ln'came 
gloomy:  Herder  liecame  impatient  and  out  of  tem|H*r;  he 
coidd  not  siHM'eed  in  continuing  hi«*  activity  as  In-rftofori», 
and  was  obliged  to  ri*strain  himself  the  more,  as  they  U'gaii 
to  lay  tlu*  blanu'  of  the  surgical  failure  u|M>n  his  tin»  great 
mental  exertion,  and  his  uninterrupted,  animatetl,  nay,  merry, 
inten*oui-se  w  ith  us.  It  is  sullicient  tt>  say,  that,  after  mi  much 
trouble  and  sutTi>ring,  the  artificial  tear-channel  woidd  iiol 
form  itself,  and  tin*  connnunication  intended  would  n«it  take 
place.  It  was  necessary  to  let  the  wnund  heal  t»vcr  '  •  '';«♦ 
disease  shoidd  become  worse.  H,  now.  during  the  oj 
ono*CM>uld  but  admire  Henler's  llrmness  under  hucIi  luiinH,  hU 

tnetancholy  an«l  cvi-n   llen'c   re^- '    <n  to  the  1^    ■   *'    *    Mo 

must  biNir  such  a  idot  alH)Ut  hiiu  life  luul  al> 

thing  truly  Hublime,  by  which  ho  gaiuinl  forever  Üiu  revereucu 
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of  those  who  saw  and  loved  him.  This  disease,  which  disfig- 
ured so  expressive  a  coiiutenance,  must  have  been  so  much 
the  more  afflicting  to  him,  as  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
an  excellent  lady  in  Darmstadt,  and  had  gained  her  affections. 
It  may  have  been  for  this  cause  principally  that  he  submitted 
to  the  cure,  in  order,  on  his  return,  to  appear  more  free,  more 
cheerful,  and  more  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  his  half- betrothed, 
and  to  unite  himself  more  certainly  and  indissolubly  with  her. 
However,  he  hastened  away  from  Strasburg  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  and,  since  his  stay  had  hitherto  been  as  expensive  as  it 
was  unpleasant,  1  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  for  him,  which 
he  promised  to  refund  by  an  appointed  day.  The  time  passed 
without  the  arrival  of  the  money.  My  creditor,  indeed,  did 
not  dun  me  ;  but  I  was  for  several  weeks  in  embarrassment. 
At  last  the  letter  and  money  came,  and  even  here  he  did  not 
act  unlike  himself :  for,  instead  of  thanks  or  an  apology,  his 
letter  contained  nothing  but  satirical  things  in  doggerel  verse, 
which  would  have  puzzled,  if  not  alienated,  another ;  but  it 
did  not  move  me  at  all,  for  I  had  conceived  so  great  and 
powerful  an  idea  of  his  worth  that  it  absorbed  every  thing 
of  an  opposite  nature  which  could  have  injured  it. 

One  should  never  speak,  publicly  at  least,  of  his  own 
faults,  or  those  of  others,  unless  he  hopes  to  attain  some 
useful  end  thereby :  on  this  account  I  will  here  insert  cer- 
tain remarks  which  force  themselves  upon  me. 

Gratitude  and  ingratitude  belong  to  those  events  which 
appear  every  moment  in  the  moral  world,  and  about  which 
men  can  never  agree  among  themselves.  I  usually  distinguish 
between  non-thankfulness,  ingratitude,  and  aversion  from 
gratitude.  The  former  is  innate  with  men,  nay,  created  with 
them  ;  for  it  arises  from  a  happy  volatile  forgetfulness  of  the 
repulsive  as  well  as  of  the  delightful,  by  which  alone  the  con- 
tinuation of  life  is  possible.  Man  needs  such  an  infinite 
quantity  of  previous  and  concurrent  assistances  for  a  tolerable 
existence,  that  if  he  would  always  pay  to  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  to  God  and  nature,  to  ancestors  and  parents,  to  friends 
and  companions,  the  thanks  due  to  them,  he  would  have 
neither  time  nor  feeling  left  to  receive  and  enjoy  new  benefits. 
But,  if  the  natural  man  suffers  this  volatility  to  get  the  control 
in  and  over  him,  a  cold  indifference  gains  more  and  more  the 
ascendency,  and  one  at  last  regards  one's  benefactor  as  a 
stranger,  to  whose  injury,  perhaps,  any  thing  may  be  under- 
taken, provided  it  be  advantageous  to  ourselves.  This  aloiiD 
can  properly  be  called  Tngratitude,  which  results  from  tJio 
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nulcnosH  intf)  wlucli  the  iinciiltivatc«!  natiiri'  must  nrcjs-ai ilv 
lose  it>»lf  at  lust.  Avt-rsioii  fn»m  ^^ralitu«!»*.  Iiowt-vi  r,  tin» 
r(;wnnliij;<  nf  a  lM*iU'(it  l»y  ill-natiirod  and  huIIimi  conduct,  is 
very  ran*,  and  occurs  only  in  (Mnincnl  n)cn.  such  as,  witli  ^rcal 
natural  i^ifts.  and  a  presentiment  of  tlitMu,  l>ein;j^  Ixtni  in  u 
lower  rank  of  so<iety  or  in  a  helplcH»  condition,  must,  from 
their  yontli  upwards,  forcr  tluMuselves  along  st4'p  l»v  step,  and 
receive  at  every  point  aids  and  sup|M>rt.s,  which  are  oft<Mi 
embittered  nnd  repulsive  to  tiiem  throui^h  the  coarsi'ness  of 
their  henefactors,  since  that  which  they  receive  is  earthly, 
while  tliat  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  give,  in  of  n  higlu'r 
kind  ;  so  that  what  is,  strictly  sin^akinj;,  a  coni|M>nsation,  is 
out  of  the  (|uestion.  I^'ssini^,  with  the  line  knowlcd-je  of 
earthly  lhin;is  which  fell  to  his  share  in  the  U'st  years  of  liis 
life,  has  in  one  place  Muntly  hut  cheerfully  expresseil  hiniM-lf. 
Herder,  on  the  contrary,  consUmtly  eujhittered  his  finest  days, 
holh  for  himself  and  others,  hccause  he  knew  not  how  to 
UHxleraU',  hy  strenj^th  of  mind  in  later  years,  that  ill  humor 
which  had  necessarily  seized  him  in  youth. 

Om»  may  well  make  this  demand  of  himst'lf  ;  for  to  a  nian's 
capahility  of  cultivation,  comes,  with  frien«lly  aid,  the  li^htof 
nature,  which  is  always  active  in  cnli;ihtenini;  him  alH>ut  hi* 
condition  :  and  generally,  in  many  moral  |H)ints  of  culture, 
one  should  not  construe  the  failings  too  severely,  nor  hnik 
alHHit  after  the  most  serious  and  remote  meann  of  corre<"tinir 
them  ;  for  certain  faults  may  Im*  easily  and  evi-n  playfully 
n-movi'd.  Thus,  for  instan«»-,  l»y  mere  halut,  we  can  excite 
gratitu<le  in  oui-selves,  ket'p  it  alive,  and  even  make  it  neces- 
sary to  us. 

In  a  biographical  attempt,  it  is  pro|H*r  tos|H*akof  one*» self. 
I  am.  by  nature,  um  little  grateful  as  any  man  ;  and,  on  forget- 
ting the  benefit  reciivcd,  tin«  violent  feeling  of  a  momentary 
disagreenunt  could  very  e.-isily  In-guile  me  into  ingratitude. 

To  obviate  this,  I  aeeustonie<l  myself,  in  the  lli^it  place, 
with  every  thing  that  I  |M)sses.se<l,  to  call  to  mind  with  ple:usure 
how  1  came  by  it,  from  wln)m  I  receivinl  it,  whetJier  it  w.ns 
by  way  of  present,  exchange,  or  purchtuit»,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  I  have  ac(*ustome<l  myself,  in  showing  my  ix>llee- 
tions,  to  mention  the  |H*rsons  by  whose  means  I  obtaimil 
each  article,  nay,  even  to  do  justice  to  the  (H*casion,  to  tiie 
a<ci<l«Mit,  to  the  ninotest  cans»*  and  eoinciileniv,  !»y  which 
things  which  are  dear  and  of  value  to  me  have  lH't.*«»me  mine. 
That  whi<'h  surroun«^  us  thus  rei-eives  a  life  ;  we  H4*e  in  it  a 
Hpiritual  combination,  full  of  love,  n^minding  us  of  ilH  origin  : 
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and,  hy  thus  making  past  circumstances  present  to  ns,  our 
momentary  existence  is  elevated  and  enriched  ;  the  originat- 
ors of  the  gifts  rise  repeatedh*  before  the  imagination  ;  we 
connect  with  their  image  a  pleasing  remembrance ;  ingrati- 
tude becomes  impossible  ;  and  a  return,  on  occasion,  be- 
comes easy  and  desirable.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  led  to 
the  consideration  of  that  which  is  not  a  possession  palpable 
to  the  senses ;  and  we  love  to  recapitulate  to  whom  our 
higher  endowments  are  to  be  ascribed,  and  whence  they  take 
their  date. 

'  Before  I  turn  my  attention  from  my  connection  with  Her- 
der, which  was  so  important  and  so  rich  in  consequences  for 
]ne,  I  find  yet  something  more  to  adduce.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  by  degrees  become  more  and  more 
reserved  towards  Herder,  in  communicating  those  things 
which  had  hitherto  contributed  to  my  culture,  but  especially 
such  as  still  seriously  occupied  my  attention  at  the  moment. 
He  had  destroyed  my  enjoyment  of  so  much  tliat  I  had  loved 
before,  and  had  especially  blamed  me  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner for  the  pleasure  I  took  in  "  Ovid's  Metamorphoses."  I 
might  defend  my  favorite  as  I  would ;  I  might  say,  that,  for 
a  youthful  fancy,  nothing  could  l)e  more  delightful  than  to 
linger  in  those  cheerful  and  glorious  regions  with  gods  and 
demi-gods,  and  to  be  a  witness  of  their  deeds  and  passions  ; 
I  might  circumstantially  quote  that  previously  mentioned 
.opinion  of  a  sober-minded  man,  and  corroborate  it  by  my 
own  experience,  —  all  this,  according  to  Herder,  went  for 
nothing ;  there  was  no  immediate  truth,  properly  so  called, 
to  be  found  in  these  poems ;  here  was  neither  Greece  nor 
Italy,  neither  a  primitive  world  nor  a  cultivated  one ;  every 
thing  was  rather  an  imitation  of  what  had  already  existed, 
and  a  mannerized  representation,  such  as  could  be  ex- 
pected only  from  an  over-cultivated  man.  And  if  at  last  I 
would  maintain,  that  whatever  an  eminent  individual  pro- 
duces is  also  nature,  and  that  always,  in  all  nations,  ancient 
and  modern,  the  poet  alone  has  been  the  maker,  this  was  not 
allowed  to  pass,  and  I  had  to  endure  much  on  this  account, 
nay,  I  was  almost  disgusted  with  my  Ovid  by  it ;  for  there 
is  no  affection,  no  habit  so  strong,  that  it  can  hold  out  in  the 
long  run  asfainst  the  animadversions  of  eminent  men  in 
whom  one  places  confidence.  Something  always  cleaves  to 
us  ;  and,  if  one  cannot  love  unconditionally,  love  is  already 
in  a  critical  condition. 

I  most  carefully  concealed  from  him  my  interest  in  certain 
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8iil)joct.s  which  had  rooted  thcmsclvo«  within  mo,  nnd  wore. 
Iiy  liftl«'  ruid  litllr,  inoiildini;  tlu-mM-lvrH  into  jKM-lir  f«»rin, 
'Ilu'sr  were  **(i<'>t/  von  Ilcilichini^rn  "  and  "  Kun-^t."  'IIk- 
hioj^rnph}*  of  tlic  fonncr  hju!  sri^d  my  inmoHt  heart.  The 
|]«xnrr  of  a  ronijh,  wi'll-inraninLj  srif-h«'l|MT,  in  a  wild  anar- 
«hicai  tinii',  awakrnid  njy  dct'iM'st  sympathy.  The  siijnili- 
cant  puppet-show  faliU;  of  the  latti-r  reHonn(h'<l  and  vil)rate<l 
niany-toni'd  witliin  me.  I  had  also  wand«  red  alMUit  in  all 
sorts  of  sciiiice,  and  had  early  enonj^h  l»een  led  to  .see  it.s 
vanity.  I  had,  moreover,  trie<l  all  wjrts  of  ways  in  real 
life,  and  had  always  retnrned  more  nnsatisfuMl  and  tronhle«!. 
Now,  the.se  thin;;s,  as  well  as  many  others,  I  carried  alwMit 
with  nie,  and  <lelij^hU'<l  mys^'lf  with  them  dtiring  my  solitary 
hours,  hut  without  writiuix  nny  thiuj^  down.  Hut,  most  of 
all,  1  conceahil  from  lltnhr  my  mystico-rah;di.sti<al  clu-m- 
istry,  and  every  thin«^  ri'latin^  in  it  ;  allhou;;h,  at  tin»  same 
time,  I  wiw  still  vrrv  foml  of  si-cretlv  hus\  in«;  mvsflf  in 
working  it  out  more  consist«ntly  than  it  had  U'en  comnnini- 
cated  to  me.  Of  my  jMH'tical  lalM)rs,  I  U'lieve  I  laid  luforo 
him  ''Die  Mit.sehuldij^en  ;  "  hut  I  do  not  reeolliH't  that  on 
this  account  I  reiM'ivrd  either  correction  or  encouragement 
on  iiis  part.  Yet,  with  all  this,  he  remainr<l  what  he  wixs: 
whatever  prooeed<Ml  from  him  had  an  im|>ort.ant,  if  not  a 
clie«*rinir,  «'ITect ;  an<l  evrn  his  hanilwritiui;  »'Xt'rcisi'd  a  ma4<:itt 
powrr  ovi'r  me.  1  do  not  renu-mlH-r  having  i-vi-r  torn  up  or 
lhn>wn  away  one  of  iiis  letters,  or  even  a  mere  envelo|H; 
from  his  hand  ;  yet,  with  my  various  fhan«;es  of  phiee  and 
tiuH',  not  out'  d<Mumi'Ut  «;f  thos»-  ^traniri'.  forelnHlinji,  and 
liappy  dayM  is  left. 

That  Ilrrdi-r's  |K)\vrr  of  Mina(in>u  liad  a.»^  uiurh  rfTeet  on 
otlirrs  as  on  me,  I  should  .nranrly  nifutiou,  ha«l  1  uoi  tt»  r\^ 
mark  that  it  e.xtended  itMclf  particularly  to  .Inn^,  ixunnMndy 
<allrd  Stilliug.  The  true,  honrst  ?^tri\ing  of  this  imm  i^tiuhl 
not  hut  drtplv  interest  everyUKly  who  had  any  feelini;.  antl 
his  HUHceptihility  must  have  eharnuHl  into  eandor  ever}'  one 
who  was  in  a  con<lition  t«>  imparl  any  thiui».  Kvrn  Ilt-nh-r 
luhaved  towards  him  with  more  forUaranct*  than  tonardn 
the  rest  of  us,  f<)r  his  countt'r-action  always  H^-onunl  t«»  stand 
in  relation  witii  the  action  exerted  u|>on  him.  .Iuu^'h  nar> 
rowui'ss  was  accompanied  hy  so  mu<'h  ^«mhI  will,  his  uiyeney 
with  .so  nuirh  softui'ss  and  earnestness,  that  n  man  of  indlli- 
jjenee  couhl  e»rlainly  not  In'st-vere  against  him,  an<l  a  InMiev- 
oh>nt  man  could  not  s<*otT  at  him  or  turn  him  into  ritlirule. 
«lung  wa.s  al.so  exhilarated  to  huch  a  decree  hy  ll«-nler.  that 
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he  felt  himself  strengthened  and  advanced  in  all  he  did  :  even 
his  affection  for  me  seemed  to  lose  ground  in  the  same  ratio ; 
yet  we  always  remained  good  companions,  made  allowances 
for  each  other  from  first  ^  last,  and  mutually  rendered  the 
most  friendly  services. 

Let  us  now,  however,  withdraw  from  the  sick-chamber  of 
friendship,  and  from  the  general  considerations  which  refer 
rather  to  disorder  than  to  health  of  mind ;  let  us  betake  our- 
selves into  the  open  air,  to  the  lofty  and  broad  gallery  of 
the  minster,  as  if  the  time  were  still  present  when  we  3^oung 
fellows  often  appointed  an  evening  meeting  to  greet  the  de- 
parting sun  with  brimming  goblets.  Here  all  conversation 
was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  country :  here  sharp- 
ness of  eyesight  was  put  to  the  proof,  and  every  one  strove 
to  *perceive,  nay,  plainly  to  distinguish,  the  most  distant 
objects.  Good  telescopes  were  employed  to  assist  us,  and 
one  friend  after  another  exactly  pointed  out  the  spot  which 
had  beoDme  the  most  dear  and  precious  to  him  ;  nor  did  / 
lack  such  a  little  spot,  which,  although  it  did  not  come  out 
with  importance  in  the  landscape,  nevertheless  more  than  all 
the  rest  attracted  me  with  an  amiable  magic.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  imagination  was  excited  by  relating  our  adven- 
tures ;  and  several  little  jaunts  were  concerted,  nay,  often 
undertaken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  of  which  I  will  cir- 
cumstantially relate  only  one  instead  of  a  number,  since  in 
many  respects  it  was  of  consequence  to  me. 

With  two  worthy  friends  and  fellow-boarders,  Engelbach 
and  Weyland,  both  natives  of  Lower  Alsace,  I  repaired  o» 
horseback  to  Zabern,  where,  in  the  fine  weather,  the  friendly 
little  place  smiled  pleasantly  upon  us.  The  sight  of  the 
bishop's  castle  awakened  our  admiration  :  the  extent,  height, 
and  splendor  of  a  new  set  of  stables  bore  witness  to  the 
other  comforts  of  the  owner.  The  gorgeousness  of  the 
staircase  surprised  us  ;  the  chambers  and  saloons  we  trod 
with  reverence ;  only  the  person  of  the  cardinal,  a  little 
wreck  of  a  man,  whom  we  saw  at  table,  made  a  contrast. 
The  view  of  the  garden  is  splendid ;  and  a  canal,  three- 
quarters  of  a  league  long,  which  leads  straight  up  to  the 
ijiiddle  of  the  castle,  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  re- 
sources of  the  former  possessors.  We  rambled  up  and  down 
there,  and  enjoyed  many  parts  of  this  altogether  beautifully 
situated  country,  skirting  the  magnificent  plain  of  Alsace, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  ourselves  at  this  clerical  outpost  of 
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ft  rovfil  |>owrr,  ftTi<l  hrifl  mndr  oursclvos  oomfortnhlo  In  its  rr- 
a'um,  \\^'  aniviMl  i-aily  rn'Xt  niornln;^  at  ii  puhlic  work,  which 
most  nol>Iy  opona  tlu»  ontrancr  into  :i  iniiihty  kin;^(loni.  Illii- 
niinod  by  the  beams  of  the  rising  huh,  th«-  famous  ZalM-rii- 
Ktairs,  a  work  of  iiicre'libh»  hilM>r,  rose  before  us.  A  ro.ul, 
built  8er|)(i»tiiie-wi8e  over  tiie  most  fearful  eraj^s,  ami  wide 
eiioii;^h  for  three  wai^ons  abreast,  U'iu\h  up  liill  so  jjently,  that 
the  a.seeiit  is  scarcely  jM'rceptibh'.  'VUv  hardness  and  sniooth- 
lu'ss  of  th«'  way,  tlie  thit-toppi-d  eh'vations  on  bolli  siden  for 
the  foot- passe Mf^erH,  the  stone  clianneis  to  h*a<l  ofT  tlio  moun- 
tain-water, all  are  execute<l  as  neatly,  as  artistically  and 
diiiMbly.so  that  they  alTonI  a  satisfactory  view.  Thus  one 
«^Madiially  arrives  at  I*falzbur«4,  a  nxxlern  fortilication.  It  i« 
>it>iatcd  up<»n  a  iiHwlerat«'  hill  :  the  works  are  elcijantly  built 
on  blackish  ro<ks.  and  of  the  sanH>  kuid  of  stone  :  and  the 
joiuinjjs,  beii»;;  point(>d  out  with  white  moitar,  hIiow  oxaclly 
llic  size  of  the  s«piare  stono.  and  ^iv«'  a  strikini;  proof  oT 
neat  workmanship.  We  found  the  place  itself,  as  is  pn)|H*r 
for  a  fortress,  rojjular.  built  of  stone,  and  the  chun-h  in  c:*>o<i 
t.istc.  When  w«'  wandered  thro>i;;h  the  stret't.s,  —  it  was  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  inornin«;,  —  we  heard  music  :  they  were 
already  waltzin«;  in  the  tavern  to  their  heart»'  content;  and 
MS  the  inhabitants  did  not  snfTer  themselves  to  In?  disturbetl 
in  their  pleasures  l»y  the  j^rerit  scarcity,  nay,  by  the  thri'al- 
cned  famine  ;  .so  also  our  youthful  che»*rfulness  was  not  at  all 
troubled  when  the  b:iker  on  the  road  refused  us  some  brejui, 
and  <lirecte<l  us  to  the  tavern,  where  perhaps  we  miijht  procure 
provisions  at  the  usual  place.  * 

We  now  very  }::ladly  rode  down  the  ZalnM'n-RtairH  npiin  to 
Uazt»  at  this  archite<*tnral  wonder  a  second  time,  and  to  enjoy 
once  more  the  refreshing  pr«»Hpe<*t  oviT  Alsace.  We  M«M)n 
reached  Uuclmweiler,  where  frieml  Weyland  had  prepanMl  for 
us  a  tr«"Kl  reception.  To  a  fresh,  youthful  mind  the  (^>nditii>n 
of  :i  small  town  is  well  suited  :  family  «inujeclions  are  cloHer 
and  more  perceptible  ;  domestic  life,  wliich,  with  modemto 
activity.  nn>\cs  hither  and  thither  between  lis»!»t  olllcial  dutien. 
town  bnsinesH.  airrii-ulture  and  uanlenin;^,  invites  us  to  h 
friendly  participation  ;  mx'iableneMH  in  niHH»HHar}' ;  and  the 
strrinijer  finds  himsi-lf  very  pleassmtly  situated  in  the  lijuit«  «I 
circles,  if  the  disputes  of  the  inhabitants,  which  in  hucIi  phu^eti 
are  more  palpable,  do  n<»t  everywher»»  et^nie  in  «^ontin't  with 
him.  This  little  town  was  tin*  thief  pla<v  of  tlje  ii)unty  of 
njinau-Liciilenbei")j:,  belon;;ini;  to  the  I^md^nive  of  Darm- 
sUidt,  under  French  »overeijjnty.     A  r\'^ency  and  IkkuxI  of 
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officers  established  here  made  the  place  an  important  centre 
of  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable  principality.  We  easily 
forgot  the  unequal  streets  and  the  irregular  architecture  of 
the  place  when  we  went  out  to  look  at  the  old  castle  and  the 
gardens,  which  are  excellently  laid  out  on  a  hill.  Numerous 
little  pleasure-woods,  a  preserve  for  tame  and  wild  pheasants, 
and  the  relics  of  man}^  similar  arrangements,  showed  how 
pleasant  this  little  residence  must  formerly  have  been. 

Yet  all  these  views  were  surpassed  by  the  prospect  which 
met  the  eye,  when,  from  the  neighboring  Baschberg,  one 
looked  over  the  perfectly  paradisiacal  region.  This  height, 
wholly  heaped  together  out  of  different  kinds  of  shells,  at> 
tracted  my  attention  for  the  first  time  to  such  documents  of 
antiquity  :  I  had  never  before  seen  them  together  in  so  great 
a  mass.  Yet  the  curious  eye  soon  turned  itself  exclusively 
to  the  landscape.  You  stand  on  the  last  landward^  mountain- 
point  ;  towards  the  north  lies  a  fruitful  plain,  interspersed  with 
little  forests,  and  bounded  by  a  stern  row  of  mountains,  that 
stretches  itself  westward  towards  Zabere,  where  the  episcopal 
palace  and  the  :A.bbey  of  St.  John,  lying  a  league  beyond  it, 
may  be  plainly  recognized.  Thence  the  eye  follows  the  more 
and  more  vanishing  chain  of  the  Vosges  towards  the  south. 
If  you  turn  to  the  north-east,  you  see  the  castle  of  Lichten- 
berg upon  a  rock  ;  and  towards  the  south-east  the  eye  has  the 
boundless  plain  of  Alsace  to  scrutinize,  which,  afar  off,  with- 
draws itself  from  the  sight  in  the  more  and  more  misty  land- 
scape, until  at  last  the  Suabian  mountains  melt  away  like 
shadows  into  the  horizon. 

Already,  in  my  limited  wanderings  through  the  world,  I 
had  remarked  how  important  it  is  in  travelling  to  ascertain 
the  course  of  the  waters,  and  even  to  ask  with  respect  to  the 
smallest  brook,  whither  in  reality  it  runs.  One  thus  acquires 
a  general  survey  of  every  stream-region  in  which  one  happens 
to  be,  a  conception  of  the  heights  and  depths  which  bear  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  by  these  leading  lines,  which  assist  the 
contemplation  as  well  as  the  memory,  extricates  one's  self  in 
the  surest  manner  from  the  geological  and  political  labyrinth. 
With  these  observations,  I  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  my  be- 
loved Alsace,  iis  the  next  morning  we  meant  to  turn  our  steps 
towards  Lorraine. 

The  evening  passed  away  in  familiar  conversation,  in  which 
we  tried  to  cheer  ourselves  up  under  a  joyless  present  by  re- 

'  That  la,  towards  Germany,  öermany  ia  the  land  by  pre-eminence.  —American 
Note. 
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incmbranf'os  of  n  ln'ttrr  prist.  Um-,  :w  in  tin*  wliol»-  »»f  iIiIm 
Hiiiali  cotiiitry.  tiic  iiainc  of  the  In.st  (oiiiit  iCi'iiilianl  vnn  Ilniiaii 
wuM  hlfssiMl  hIkjvo  all  otluM*8  :  hi«  jjrrat  iindcrHtaixliii^  mid  n|»- 
titiKlc  had  a|i|M>ar('d  in  all  his  actions,  and  many  a  hcautifiil 
nicinorial  of  his  (>\istcn<-c  yd  remained.  Siicii  men  have  thu 
advantnjj«»  of  iK'in«;  douhle  l»enefaetoi-s  :  onee  to  the  preHoiit, 
which  tliey  make  happy,  and  then  to  the  fnture,  the  feeling 
of  which  and  conrai^e  they  nourish  and  sustain. 

Now  as  we  tnrneil  north-westward  into  tlu'  monntaiuH, 
passed  hy  Liitzelstein,  an  oUl  monntain  tower,  in  a  very 
hilly  coimtry,  and  d»'sc*en<led  into  the  region  (tf  the  S:uir  and 
the  .Moselle,  the  heavens  l)e}.jan  to  lower,  as  if  they  wonhl 
render  yet  more  sensible  to  us  tho  condition  of  the  more  nig- 
ged w«'stern  country.  The  valley  of  the  Saar,  where  we  first 
ri'achcd  iiockenheim,  a  small  place,  and  saw  op|N>.site  to  it 
NiMi.saarwerden,  which  is  well  hnilt,  with  a  |»lensuro-i'a-stlc,  is 
bordered  on  lM»th  sides  by  mountains  which  mi'^ht  In-  called 
melanclioly,  if  at  their  foot  an  endless  .succession  of  mea«low8 
and  lields,  calh>d  the  llidmau,  did  not  extend  as  far  as 
S;iaralbc,  and  bcyon«!  it,  farther  than  tlu-  «'Ve  can  reach. 
(ircat  buildiuLjs,  belon;;in^  to  the  former  stables  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  here  attract  the  eye  :  they  are  at  present  uh4mI  a.H 
a  dairy,  for  \Cliich  purpose,  indeed,  they  are  very  wel!  1. 

\\i'  passed  throu;j;h  Saar^ennuul  to  Saarbriick,  and  i '.le 

residence  was  u  bri«iht  |K)int  in  a  land  so  rtK'ky  and  woo<ly. 
The  town,  small  and  hilly,  but  well  adorned  by  the  last  prince, 
makes  at  once  a  plcasin;^  impri'ssion,  as  tlu>  houses  are  all 
painted  a  jjrayish  white,  and  the  ditTerent  elevation  of  then» 
affords  a  varie«:ated  vii'W.  In  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  sipiare, 
surrounded  with  handsome  buildings,  stands  the  Luthenm 
church,  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  prt>|N)rtion  with  the  whole. 
'I'he  front  of  tlu'  castle  lies  on  the  same  level  with  the  town  ; 
the  lun'k,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  de«-livity  of  h  sleep  nwk. 
This  has  not  only  been  worked  out  terrace-fashion,  to  alTonl 
viiny  iicce.ss  to  the  valley,  but  an  oblong;  ^anlen-pli>t  has  also 
been  obt.nimMl  below,  by  tuniint;  oiT  the    '  on  one  side, 

and  cuttinix  away  the  nnk  on  the  other,  .al  h  this  whole 

space  was  lastly  filled  up  with  earth  and  planted.  The  time 
of  this  undcrt.akiuL;  fell  in  th«-  e|MMh  wlun  they  us«mI  to  con- 
sult the  architects  alNiut  luyin;^  out  ^aitlens,  just  a»  at 
prt>sent  they  call  in  the  nid  uf  the  lands<'n|H»-piiinter'8  eye. 
The   whole    arran'^ement   of   the    castle,    ''  tly   i\tu\   the 

ajjreeable,  tlu«  rich  and  the  ornamental,  bet-  .  i  a  life-**nj«»y- 
ing  owner,  such  as  the  decensetl  princv  had  1hh>u  :  tlie  pr%*M*nl 
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sovereign  was  not  at  home.  President  von  Giinderode  received 
US  in  tlie  most  obliging  manner,  and  entertained  ns  for  three 
days  better  than  we  liad  a  right  to  expect.  I  made  use  of  the 
various  acquaintance  which  we  formed,  to  instruct  myself  in 
man}^  respects.  The  life  of  the  late  prince,  rich  in  pleasure, 
gave  material  enough  for  conversation,  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous expedients  which  he  hit  upon  to  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tages supplied  b}'  the  nature  of  his  land.  Here  I  was  now 
properly  initiated  into  the  interest  for  mountain  countries, 
and  the  love  for  those  economical  and  technical  investigations 
which  have  busied  me  a  great  part  of  ni}-  life  was  first  awak- 
ened within  me.  We  heard  of  the  rich  coal-pits  at  Dutweil, 
of  the  iron  and  alum  works,  and  even  of  a  burning  mountain  ; 
and  we  prepared  ourselves  to  see  these  wonders  close. 

We  now  rode  through  woody  mountains,  which  must  seem 
wild  and  dreary  to  him  who  comes  out  of  a  magnificent,  fertile 
land,  and  which  can  attract  us  only  by  the  internal  contents 
of  its  bosom.  We  were  made  acquainted  witli  one  sim[)le 
and  one  complicated  piece  of  machiner}-,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other ;  namely,  a  scythe  smithy  and  a  wire- 
drawing factory.  If  one  is  pleased  at  the  first  because  it 
supplies  the  place  of  common  hands,  one  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  other  ;  for  it  works  in  a  higher  organic  sense,  from 
which  understanding  and  consciousness  are  scarcely  to  be 
separated.  In  the  alum-works  we  made  accurate  inquiries 
about  the  production  and  purifying  of  this  so  necessary  mate- 
rial ;  and  when  we  saw  great  heaps  of  a  white,  greasy,  loose, 
earthy  matter,  and  asked  the  use  of  it,  the  laborers  answered, 
smiling,  that  it  was  the  scum  thrown  up  in  boiling  the  alum, 
and  that  Herr  Stauf  had  it  collected,  as  he  hoped  perchance 
to  turn  it  to  some  profit.  "  Is  Herr  Stauf  alive  3'et?"  ex- 
claimed my  companion  in  surprise.  They  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  assured  us,  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  our 
journey,  we  should  not  pass  far  from  his  lonely  dwelling. 

Our  road  now  led  up  along  the  channels  by  which  the  alum- 
water  is  conducted  down,  and  the  principal  horizontal  works 
{StolUiii)^  wliich  they  call  the  "  L<indgrube^^^  and  from  which 
the  famous  Dutweil  coals  are  procured.  These,  when  they  are 
dry,  have  the  ])lue  color  of  darkly  tarnished  steel ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  succession  of  rainbow-tints  plays  over  the  sur- 
face with  every  movement.  The  deep  abysses  of  the  coal- 
levels,  liowever,  attracted  us  so  much  the  less  as  their  contents 
lay  richly  pouicd  out  aiound  us.  We  now  reached  the  open 
mine,  iu  which  the  roasted  alum-scales  arc  steeped  in  ley  ;  and, 
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fwx>n  :ill«T,  a  stnmj^r  ocnirniur  siir])risrMl  iik.  .'ilthoii-.  '  '  n| 
Imu'Ii  pirp.'inMl.    \\  «•  (Mit<>r«-<i  into  .'I  rliMsiii^  uii«l  r<Miiiil  < .  .  ...^ 

in  tlu*  ifj^ion  of  the  Biiriiin«/  Moiintniii.  A  Htroii^  smell  of 
Hiilpluir  Minniin«l<M|  iiH  ;  «mm*  -^'mW  of  tlir  cavity  wan  :ilini»Ht  nwl- 
liut,  coven«!  \^lli  irddish  .slum«  iMiriit  wliilc ;  tlii<*k  fiiiiu*?» 
arose  from  tlie  crcvices,  aiul  we  felt  the  heat  of  tiie  «;roiin«l 
tlirou<^li  oiir  stioijix  hoot-solt'H.  All  «'vciil  ho  a<'4'i(l<'iital  —  for  it 
is  not  known  liow  this  phice  hecame  ij^nite«!  —  allonU  a  ^reat 
mlvanta<^e  for  the  iiianufaeturc  of  alnin  ;  Hinee  tlu>  aluiii-HeaU*ü, 
of  wliich  tlu'  smfacc  of  tlie  niouiitaiii  e<>nsiHtrt,  lir  there  |)er- 
fi'clly  roasted,  and  may  l»e  sliu-ped  in  a  .short  time  and  very 
well.  The  whole  eha.Hm  lias  ari.sen  l>y  the  eahint-d  scale« 
lu'lni;  gradually  removed  and  used  up.  We  clamhered  up  out 
of  this  <li'plh,  and  were  on  liie  top  of  the  mountain.  A  plea.H- 
uut  l)eecii-«;rove  encircled  the  s|H)t,  whi<li  foll«)Wed  U|»  to  the 
chasm,  and  extende«!  it.self  on  both  sides  of  it.  Many  trees 
"were  already  drie<l  up:  some  were  witheriu'j  near  other«, 
which,  as  yet  (piite  fresh,  felt  no  forelMxliniis  of  that  heiTC 
heat  which  was  approaehin«;  and  threatenin«;  their  nxjts  also. 

rpon  this  si)ace  dilTerent  openin;js  were  steamini;.  others 
had  already  doMi?  smokin;^  ;  and  this  fne  h:id  thus  MuouhleriMl 
for  ten  yeai-s  already  throui^h  old  hrokou-up  pits  and  hori- 
zontal shafts,  wilii  wliii  Ii  the  mountain  is  undermined.  It 
may,  too,  have  penetrate«!  to  the  clefts  throu«ih  new  coal- 
))eds :  for,  some  Imndre«!  pares  farther  into  the  w(kk1.  they 
had  contem|>latc<l  fotlowin;^  up  manifest  indications  of  an 
abundance  of  coal ;  but  they  had  not  excavated  far  l>i*f«)re  a 
strong  smoke  burst  out  n«;ainst  the  lalM)rers,  and  dis|>enMMl 
them.  The  oiKMiin«^  was  lilled  up  a^aiu,  yet  we  foimd  tin* 
place  still  smokiui^  as  we  went  on  our  way  past  it  to  the 
residenec  of  our  hermit-like  ehemist.  This  is  situatetl  nmi<l 
nu>untains  and  wo<m1s;  tin»  valleys  there  take  very  various 
and  pleasin;;  windin;^s  ;  the  soil  round  alN>ut  is  bhuk  and  of 
the  coal  kind,  and  stnita  of  it  fre<|uently  (H)nie  in  si^ht.  A 
eojil  philoMopluM' — philnsnpUus  Vit  iijnt'in^  as  they  saitl  f«»r- 
merly  —  could  scare»'ly  have  settled   himself  more  suitably. 

We  appn>acheda  .small  house,  not  in(>onvenient  foraciwell- 
in«;,  and  fouiul  Herr  Stauf,  wh«>  inune<liHtely  nMi>«;ni/.i*«l  my 
fri«Mitl,  .and  rej-eived  him  with  lamentations  about  thenewj;ov- 
ernmcnt.  Imjeed,  we  c«)u!d  see,  from  what  he  sai«l,  that  the 
alum-works,  as  well  as  nuiuy  i)ther  well-meant  establishments 
on  ac<«umt  «>f  »'Xternal  and  perluips  internal  eintunstantv« 
also,  did  n«>t  pay  tlieir  e\|M«n.s»>»,,  with  nuu-h  else  of  tlu«  soil. 
He  iKdon^etl  to  the  ehemists  of  that  time,  who,  with  a  heartv 
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feeling  for  all  that  could  be  done  with  the  products  of  na- 
ture, took  delight  in  abstruse  investigations  of  trifles  and  sec- 
ondary matters,  and,  with  their  insufficient  knowledge,  were 
not  dexterous  enough  to  do  that  from  which  properly  econom- 
ical and  mercantile  profit  is  to  be  derived.  Thus  the  use  to 
which  he  hoped  to  turn  that  scum  lay  very  far  in  the  dis- 
tance :  thus  he  had  nothing  to  show  but  a  cake  of  sal-ammo- 
niac, with  which  the  Burning  Mountain  had  supplied  him. 

Ready  and  glad  to  communicate  his  complaints  to  some 
human  ear,  the  lean,  decrepit  little  man,  with  a  shoe  on  one 
foot  and  a  slipper  on  the  other,  and  with  stockings  hanging 
down  and  repeatedly  pulled  up  in  vain,  dragged  himself  up 
the  mountain  to  where  the  resin-house  stands,  which  he  him- 
self had  erected,  and  now,  with  great  grief,  sees  falling  to 
ruins.  Here  was  found  a  connected  row  of  furnaces,  where 
coal  was  to  be  cleansed  of  sulphur,  and  made  fit  for  use  in 
iron-works  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  wished  also  to  turn 
the  oil  and  resin  to  account,  —  nay,  they  would  not  even  lose 
the  soot :  and  thus  all  failed  together,  on  account  of  the 
many  ends  in  view.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  former  prince, 
the  business  had  been  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  an  amateur, 
and  in  hope :  now  they  asked  for  the  immediate  use,  which 
was  not  to  be  shown. 

After  we  had  left  our  adept  to  his  solitude,  we  hastened  — 
for  it  was  now  late  —  to  the  glass-house  in  Friedrichsthal, 
where  we  became  acquainted,  on  our  way,  with  one  of  the 
most  important  and  most  wonderful  operations  of  human 
ingenuity. 

Nevertheless,  some  pleasant  adventures,  and  a  surprising 
firework  at  nightfall,  not  far  from  Neukirch,  interested  us 
young  fellows  almost  more  than  these  important  experiences. 
For  as  a  few  nights  before,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saar,  shin- 
ing clouds  of  glow-worms  hovered  around  us,  betwixt  rock 
and  thicket ;  so  now  the  spark-spitting  forges  played  their 
sprightly  firework  towards  us.  We  passed,  in  the  depth  of 
night,  the  smelting-houses  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  A^al- 
ley,  and  were  delighted  with  the  strange  half -gloom  of  these 
dens  of  plank,  which  are  but  dimly  lighted  by  a  little  open- 
ing in  the  glowing  furnace.  The  noise  of  the  water,  and 
of  the  bellows  driven  by  it ;  the  fearful  whizzing  and  shriek- 
ing of  the  blast  of  air,  which,  raging  into  the  smelted  ore, 
stuns  the  h(iaring  and  confuses  the  senses,  —  drove  us  away, 
at  last,  to  turn  into  Neukirch,  which  is  built  up  against  the 
mountaiu. 
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Hnt,  notwitlisbirnlinj^  all  tlw  vurit'ty  an«!  fatii^io  of  tlic 
day,  I  coiiid  liml  im  rest  hen».  I  lift  my  frirml  to  n  lin|»|»y 
Bleep,  niui  Hon^lit  tlu;  hiiiitin^-Hcat,  which  lay  Htill  fac 
iip.  It  looks  out  far  over  inoiiiitaiii  and  wo4m1,  the  ontl.  i> -^ 
of  wiiirji  wi-vr  only  to  be  ri'Vi)'^u\/.i'f\  a;4ainHt  tin*  cU-ar  iiiulil- 
Bky,  hut  the  Hides  and  depth.s  of  which  were  imi)cnetnihle  Id 
my  sijjht.  This  wcll-prcscrved  huihliu^  stiKwl  as  empty  a.s 
it  wa.s  lonely  :  no  cjuslcllan,  no  huntsinan,  wits  to  Ik*  found. 
1  »at  before  the  great  j^huss  (Umh-h  u|K)n  the  Hteps  whi<'h  run 
around  the  wlu^le  U-rracc.  Ihre,  Kurrounded  by  mountains, 
oviT  a  forest-i'rown,  dark  soil,  which  sccnu-d  vet  «larkcr  in 
contrast  with  the  clear  hoiizon  uf  a  summer  ni^^ht,  with  tlic 
j;lowin«4.  starry  vault  above  nu*,  I  sat  for  a  lon<^  time  by 
niyselt  on  tiie  deserted  sjmt,  an<l  tliou«^ht  I  m-ver  had  felt 
Huch  a  solitude.  How  sweetly,  then,  was  I  surpris*il  by  the 
distant  sound  of  a  couple  of  Frencii  horns,  wlii<h  at  once, 
like  the  fr:i<jjrancc  of  balsam,  enlivened  the  peaceful  atmos- 
phere. Then  there  awakened  within  me  the  ima«^e  of  a 
lovely  being,  which  ha<l  retired  into  the  backijroiuid  U'fore 
the  motley  objects  of  these  travelling-days,  but  whi<li  now 
nnvciltnl  itself  more  and  niore,  and  drove  mc  from  the  s|)ot 
back  to  my  (pairters,  where  I  made  preparations  to  set  off 
as  t'arly  as  |)ossible. 

Tin-  return  was  not  used  like  the  journey  out.  Thus  we 
hurried  throuj^h  Zwey-briicken  (Deux-Tonts),  which,  as  a 
beautiful  and  notable  residenci',  mi^ht  well  have  di'serveil 
our  all«ntion.  We  east  a  j^lanc*'  at  the  great,  simple  castle, 
on  the  extensive  esplanades,  regularly  plant*tl  with  linden- 
trees,  and  veiT  well  adapted  for  the  tniining  of  nuv-horses  ; 
and  on  the  large  stables,  and  the  citizens'  hous4«s  which 
the  prince  had  built  to  be  nillleil  for.  All  this,  as  well  ns  the 
eostiunc  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the 
nuitr«)ns  and  mai»ls,  had  refereuci*  to  a  ilistanl  «"»»nnectitm, 
and  nuide  plainly  visible  the  relation  with  Taris,  fn>m  which. 
f«.r  a  long  time,  nothini:  transi  lienane  had  been  able  to  w  r' 
draw  itself.  We  visilol  aU«»  tlic  dmal  wine-cellars,  -^ 
ntcnl  before  the  city,  whieh  are  extensive,  and  furnished  with 
large,  well-nj:uh»  tiuis.  We  went  on  farther,  and  at  bi>t 
found  the  country  like  that  in  the  neii:hlH)rho«wl  of  SA.Hr- 
brüek.  Hetween  wiUl  and  savage  mountains  are  a  few  vil- 
lages:  one  heiv  gets  rid  «»f  the  habit  of  liNtkin*.;  alHiut  for 
tH)rn.  We  mounted  up,  by  the  side  t>f  the  ilornbach,  U* 
lUtsd),  which  lies  on  the  im|M)rtant  s|M>t  when^  the  watem 
divide,  and  fall,  a  part  into  the  Smir,  u  part  into  the  Khine. 
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The  latter  were  soon  to  draw  us  after  them.  Yet  we  could 
not  refuse  our  attention  to  the  little  city  of  Bitsch,  which 
ver}^  picturesquely  winds  around  the  mountain  ;  nor  to  the 
fortress,  which  lies  above.  This  is  partly  built  on  rocks, 
and  partly  hewn  out  of  them.  The  subterraneous  chambers 
are  particularly  worthy  of  remark :  here  is  not  only  space 
sutticient  for  the  abode  of  a  number  of  men  and  cattle,  but 
one  even  lights  upon  large  vaults  for  the  drilling  of  troops, 
a  mill,  a  chapel,  and  whatever  else  could  be  required  under 
ground,  provided  the  surface  were  in  a  state  of  disturbance. 

We  now  followed  the  rapidly  descending  brooks  through 
the  Bareuthal.  The  thick  forests  on  both  the  heights  remain 
unused  by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  trunks  of  trees  lie  on 
each  other  rotting  by  thousands,  and  young  scions  sprout 
up  without  number  from  their  half -mouldered  progenitors. 
Here,  in  conversation  with  some  companions  travelling  on 
foot,  the  name  Von  Dieterich  again  struck  our  ears,  which 
we  had  often  heard  honorably  mentioned  already  in  these 
woody  regions.  The  activity  and  cleverness  of  this  man, 
his  wealth,  and  the  use  and  applications  of  it,  all  seemed  in 
proportion.  He  could  with  justice  take  delight  in  the  acqui- 
sitions which  he  increased,  and  enjoy  the  profits  he  secured. 
The  more  I  saw  of  the  world,  the  more  pleasure  I  took,  not 
only  in  the  universally  famous  names,  but  in  those  also, 
especiall}',  which  were  mentioned  in  particular  regions  with 
reverence  and  love ;  and  thus  I  easil/ learned  here,  by  a  few 
questions,  that  Von  Dieterich,  earlier  than  others,  had  known 
how  to  make  successful  use  of  the  mountain  treasures,  iron, 
coal,  and  wood,  and  had  worked'his  way  to  an  ever-growing 
opulence. 

Niederbrunn,  where  we  now  arrived,  was  a  new  proof  of 
this.  He  had  purchased  this  little  place  from  the  Count  of 
Leiningen  and  other  part-owners,  to  erect  important  iron- 
works in  the  place. 

Here  in  these  baths,  already  founded  by  the  Romans,  floated 
around  me  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  venerable  relics  of  which,  in 
fragments  of  bas-relief s  and  inscriptions,  capitals  and  shafts, 
shone  out  strangely  towards  me,  from  farmhouses,  amidst 
household  luml)er  and  furniture. 

As  we  were  ascending  the  adjacent  Wasenburg  also,  I 
paid  my  respects  to  a  well-preserved  inscription,  which  dis- 
cliarged  a  thankful  vow  to  Mercury,  and  is  situated  upon 
the  great  mass  of  rock  which  forms  the  base  of  the  hill  on 
c  no  sido.     The  fortress  itself  lies  on  the  last  mountain,  looking 
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from  Ilitsch  towanln  (Jonn.'iny.      It  i»  tlu*  niiri  <*(  a  Oonr 
cHstlr  l)iiilt  upon  Kuiiiaii  ri'iiciiiis.      From  the  tower  tiir  \^ : 
of  Alsuce  wan  once    more   .Hiirvpye<l,  and    the   coimpieiioiiH 
iniiistn-spire  pointed  out  the  .siliiatinii  of  Stii   '  I       • 

<»f  :ill,  however,  the  «jrejit  forest  of   Ilai^eiiiiii  »•  \  . 

:ind  tlie  towers  of  this  town  peered  phiinly  from  U-hind.  1 
was  :ittract4'd  thitlier.  \Vt*  nxh«  thr^uiLjh  Reichshof,  wh«-n« 
\  (Ml  l)iet4'rieh  i»iiiit  an  im[M>sin;^  castle:  and  after  we  had 
contemplated  from  the  iiills  near  Niederm<Mler  tlie  pleasing 
cniirse  of  tlie  litth'  river  Mfwh-r.  I>y  the  forest  of  IIa<jen:iu.  1 
led  my  (Vicnd  on  a  ridiculous  co.nl-miue  visitation,  which,  at 
Dutweil,  mi^ht  iiavc  been  a  somewhat  more  st>rions  laisines«; 
and  I  tlieu  nnle  throULjh  liaL^enan,  on  tin*  direct  road  — 
already  indicati'd  by  my  atTection  —  to  my  iH-loved  Sesenheim. 

For  all  these  views  of  a  wild  mountain  rej^ion,  and  then, 
aj^aiii,  of  a  ehcc'rful,  fruitful,  joy«»us  laud,  cnuM  not  rivet 
my  mind's  eye,  which  was  ilirecte<l  to  an  amiahle,  attnielive 
oljjeet.  This  time,  also,  the  way  thither  s<'emeil  to  me  more 
cliaiiuiu|4  than  its  opposite,  as  it  l)rou;/ht  me  a«;ain  into  the 
nei;iiil)orhood  of  a  lady  to  whom  1  was  heartily  devoted, 
and  who  «leserved  as  much  respect  as  love.  Hut,  lH»fore  1 
lead  my  friends  to  her  rural  alkMle,  let  me  Im'  permitted  to  men- 
tion a  circinnstancc!  which  contrihuttnl  very  nnich  t4>  enliven 
and  heii^hlcu  my  afTection,  and  the  satisfaction  it  atTorde«!  me. 
.^  Uow  far  I  nmst  have  Ihimi  hehindhand  in  nxMlern  literature, 
may  he  <,^•ltilered  from  the  in»Mle  of  lift«  which  1  leil  at  Frank- 
fort, and  froui  the  studies  to  which  I  had  devole<l  myself; 
nor  couKl  my  residence  in  Stmshuix  have  furthentl  nie  iu 
tliis  respi'ct.  Now  Ih-nler  <'aine,  and  luouLjht  '  '  '^ 
j^reat  kuowledj^e  many  other  aids,  au«l  the  later  p 
besides.  Ainon^  these  he  announeetl  to  us  **The  Viear  of 
Wakeliehl  "  as  an  excelleut  work,  with  the  ( lerman  '  i 

<»f   which  he  said    he  wnuld  Miak»'  us  ac«|uaiultd  1>\ 
aloud  to  us  himself. 

His  metho«!  «)f  rcadiuij  was  (pjit««  jH'<*uliar:  wlun-ver  has 
hi>ard  him  preat'h  will  he  ai>le  to  form  a  notion  of  it.  lie 
•  l(>livered  every  thin«;,  this  romance  included,  in  a  Hertotia  ami 
simple  style,  perfectly  removed  from  all  •' 

representation  :  he  even  avoiiU-d  that  va:  .* —  , 

permitted,  hut  even  re«|uire«l,  in  an  epical  lielivery,  —  a  slight 
(  hauj^e  of  tone  when  <lilTereut  peiNous  s|K*ak«  hy  which  what 
every  «)ne  says  is  hrou'^ht  into  relief,  and  the  actor  is  distiu- 
Vanished  from  the  narrator.  Without  lM>in>^  m«)notonous, 
Ih-rder  let  every  thinu[    ^o  on   in  the  name  tone,  junt  a«  if 
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nothing  was  present  before  him,  bnt  all  was  merely  historical ; 
as  if  the  shadows  of  this  poetic  creation  did  not  act  livingly 
before  him,  but  only  glided  gently  by.  Yet  this  manner  of 
deliver}^  from  his  mouth  had  an  infinite  charm  ;  for  as  he  felt 
all  most  deeply,  and  knew  how  to  estimate  the  variety  of  such 
a  work,  so  the  whole  merit  of  a  production  appeared  purely 
and  the  more  clearly,  as  one  was  not  disturbed  by  details 
sharply  spoken  out,  nor  interrupted  in  the  feeling  which  the 
whole  was  meant  to  produce. 

A  Protestant  country  clergyman  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful subject  for  a  modern  idyl :  he  appears,  like  Melchizedek, 
as  priest  and  king  in  one  person.  To  the  most  innocent 
situation  which  can  be  imagined  on  earth,  to  that  of  a  hus- 
bandman, he  is,  for  the  most  part,  united  by  similarit}^  of 
occupation,  as  well  as  by  equality  in  family  relationships : 
he  is  a  father,  a  master  of  a  family,  an  agriculturist,  and 
thus  perfectly  a  member  of  the  community.  On  this  pure, 
beautiful,  earthly  foundation,  rests  his  higher  calling  ;  to  him 
is  it  given  to  guide  men  through  life,  to  take  care  of  their 
spiritual  education,  to  bless  them  at  all  the  leading  epochs 
of  their  existence,  to  instruct,  to  strengthen,  to  console  them, 
and,  if  consolation  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present,  to  call  up 
and  guarantee  the  hope  of  a  happier  future.  Imagine  such  a 
man,  with  pure  human  sentiments,  strong  enough  not  to  de- 
viatö  from  them  under  any  circumstances,  and  by  this  already 
elevated  above  the  multitude,  of  whom  one  cannot  expect 
purity  and  firmness  ;  give  him  the  learning  necessary  for  his 
office,  as  well  as  a  cheerful,  equable  activity,  which  is  even 
passionate  as  it  neglects  no  moment  to  do  good,  —  and  you 
will  have  him  well  endowed.  But  at  the  same  time  add  the 
necessary  limitation,  so  that  he  must  not  only  pause  in  a 
small  circle,  but  may  also  perchance  pass  over  to  a  smaller ; 
grant  him  good  nature,  placability,  resolution,  and  every 
tiling  else  praiseworthy  that  springs  from  a  decided  character, 
and  over  all  this  a  cheerful  spirit  of  compliance,  and  a  smil- 
ing toleration  of  his  own  failings  and  those  of  others, — then 
you  will  have  put  together  pretty  well  the  image  of  our  excel- 
lent Wakefield. 

The  delineation  of  this  character  on  his  course  of  life 
through  joys  and  sorrows,  the  ever-increasing  interest  of  the 
stoiy,  by  the  combination  of  the  entirely  natural  with  the 
strange  and  the  singular,  make  this  novel  one  of  the  best 
vvhich  has  ever  ])een  written  ;  besides  this,  it  has  the  great 
advantage  that  it  is  quite  moral,  nay,  in  a  pure  sense,  Chris- 
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tirin  —  rrprcHcntH  tin*  rcwanl  of  .'i^^hmI  will  :      I  if«. 

ill  tlir  rii^lil,  Ntrrn<4tliriis  an  iiiicomliliuiial  c"  '  ■n\, 

and  atU'HU  the  final  triunipli  of  ^(kxI  over  evil,  niul  all  tliin 
williont  a  tra<T  of  cant  or  pedantry.  Tin*  antlior  wa.s  piv- 
stivi'd  fron»  both  l»y  an  elevation  of  mind  that  bhow.s  ilAflf 
throughout  in  the  form  of  irony,  by  which  thi.s  little  work 
Miiist  appear  to  us  as  wise  as  it  is  amiable.  Tin*  author. 
Dr.  (loldsniith,  has  without  <iuestiou  ^reat  insi;;ht  into  the 
moral  world,  into  it^  strength  and  its  infirmities;  but  at  the 
Ham(>  time  he  can  thankfully  acknowled;;e  that  he  is  an 
Kn^^lisiiman,  and  reckon  hi;:hly  th(>  advantages  which  his 
country  and  his  nation  afford  him.  Tlu«  family,  w  ith  the  d«»- 
liiieation  of  which  lu>  occupies  himself,  stands  u|>ou  one  of 
tlie  last  sti'ps  of  citizen  comfort,  and  yet  comes  in  contact 
with  the  highest;  its  narrow  circle,  which  U'comes  still 
more  coutractetl,  touches  upon  the  ^ivat  world  throu<;h  the 
natural  and  civil  ct>urse  of  thin«j:s  :  this  little  skiff  floats  on  • 
liie  :i'j:ilate<l  wavt'S  of  Kn;ilish  lifi-,  and  in  weal  or  w<m'  has  toj 
e.xpeet  injury  or  help  from  the  v,i.st  fleet  sailing;  aroimd  it. 

I  may  suppose  tHiat  my  readers  know  this  work,  and  have 
it  ill  reciilieetion  ;  wlnM'ver  hears  it  named  for  the  fii-st  time 
here,  a»  well  as  he  who  Is  indueeil  to  read  it  again,  will  thank 
me.  For  the  f«»rmer,  I  w«)uld  merely  make  th»'  cursory  remark, 
that  the  vicar's  wife  is  of  "that  |i«MHl,  busy  sort,  who  allows 
herself  and  her  own  to  want  for  nothing,  but  who  is  also  some- 
what  vain  of  herself  and  her  own.  Then»  are  two  daui:hters,  — 
()livia,  handsome,  and  more  (K'V«»led  to  the  external;  antl 
Sophia,  charming  and  more  given  to  the  internal :  nor  will  I 
omit  to  mention  an  industrious  son,  Mosi's,  who  in  Bomewh.it 
blunt,  and  einuU)Us  of  his  father. 

If  Herder  eouUl  Ih*  accused  of  any  fault  in  his  n*ading  aloud, 
it  was  impatience  ;  he  did  not  wait  until  the  lieaivr  had  heanl 
an<l  comprehendetl  a  ci'rtain  part  of  the  pr^jgress,  8o  as  t<.>  Ik« 
able  to  feel  and  think  ci»rreclly  alnml  it :  too  hasty,  he  wanti^l 
to  see  effi'cts  at  once  ;  and  yt-t  he  was  displeased  even  with 
this  when  it  manift'st«*d  itsilf.  He  blamed  the  exivss  of 
felling  which  oviMilowitl  from  me  mon»  and  nu>iv  nt  every 
step.  I  felt  like  a  man,  like  a  young  man  :  every  thing  wan 
living,  true,  and  present  U^ftuv  me.  lie,  considering  only 
tlu'  intrinsic  (»ontents  an«l  form,  saw  (>learly,  mdeeil,  that  I  was 
over|)owered  by  the  subje<*t-matter ;  and  this  he  would  not 
allow.  Then  Peixlow's  reflections,  which  wer  -  *  '  *'  —  * 
relineil,  were  still  woi'se  reeeivetl  ;  but  he  wa^ 
at  our  want  of  keenness  \\\  not  sceuig  lK»f»»n'lian«i  the  (»onlnisin 
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of  which  the  author  often  makes  use,  and  in  suffering  ourselves 
to  be  moved  and  carried  awa}^  by  them  without  remarking  the 
oft- re  turning  artifice.  He  woukl  not  pardon  us  for  not  seeing 
at  once,  or  at  least  suspecting  at  the  very  beginning,  where 
Burchell  is  on  the  point  of  discovering  himself  by  passing  over 
in  his  narration  from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  that  he  him- 
self is  the  lord  of  whom  he  is  speaking  ;  and  when,  finall}^  we 
rejoiced  like  children  at  the  discovery  and  the  transformation 
of  the  poor,  needy  wanderer,  into  a  rich,  powerful  lord,  he 
innnediately  recalled  the  passage,  which,  according  to  the 
author's  plan,  we  had  overlooked,  and  read  us  a  powerful 
lecture  on  our  stupidity.  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  he  re- 
garded the  work  merely  as  a  production  of  art,  and  required 
the  same  of  us,  who  were  yet  wandering  in  that  state  where  it 
is  A'er}^  allowable  to  let  works  of  art  affect  us  like  productions 
of  nature. 

I  was  not  at  all  perplexed  ])y  Herder's  invectives ;  for 
3'oung  people  have  the  happiness  or  uuhappiness,  that,  when 
once  any  thing  has  produced  an  effect  on  them,  this  effect 
must  be  wrought  out  within  themselves,  —  from  which  much'' 
good,  as  well  as  much  mischief,  arises.  The  above  work  had 
left  in  me  a  great  impression,  for  which  I  could  not  accoimt ; 
but,  properly  speaking,  I  felt  in  harmony  with  that  ironical 
tone  of  mind  which  elevates  itself  above  every  object,  above 
fortune  and  misfortune,  good  and  evil,  death  and  life,  and 
thus  attains  to  the  possession  of  a  truly  poetical  world.  I 
could  not,  indeed,  become  conscious  of  this  until  later ;  it 
was  enough  that  it  gave  me  much  to  do  at  the  moment ;  but 
I  could  by  no  means  have  expected  to  be  so  soon  transposed 
fi'om  this  fictitious  world  into  a  similar  real  one. 

My  fellow-boarder,  Weyland,  who  enlivened  his  quiet, 
lal)orious  life  by  visiting  from  time  to  time  his  friends  and 
relations  in  the  couutr^^  (for  he  was  a  native  of  Alsace),  did 
me  many  services  on  my  little  excursions,  b}"  introducing  me 
to  different  localities  and  families,  sometimes  in  person, 
sometimes  by  recommendations.  He  had  often  spoken  to 
me  about  a  country  clergyman  who  lived  near  Drusenheim, 
six  leagues  from  Strasburg,  in  possession  of  a  good  bene- 
fice, witli  an  intelligent  wife  and  a  pair  of  amiable  daughters. 
The  liospitality  and  agreeableness  of  this  family  were  alwa3's 
higlily  extolled.  It  scarcely  needed  so  much  to  draw  thither 
a3'oung  knight  who  had  alread}'  accustomed  himself  to  spend 
all  iiis  leisiu-e  days  and  hours  on  horseback  and  in  the  open 
air.     Wo  decided,  therefore,  upon  this  trip;  and  my  friend 
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Iia<l  to  pioinisc,  that,  oi»  iiitnMlur'iiii:  inc  lie  w      '  '  r 

g(KKl  nor  ill  of  iiH',  hut  would  tiral  uw  with  ;_  r- 

cncf,  niu\  wouM  allow  mo  to  make  my  np|K'arancc  clad,  if 
lK)i  !n<'aiilv,  v«*t  Hoincwliai  iKH»rly  au'l  iw/li'/outly.  Ho  «'on- 
•^••iit**«!  to  this,  ami  proinisiMl  hiuisrlf  some  sjmjiI  from  it. 

It  is  a  panlonahlc  whim  in  men  of  conHCH|U('n(?o,  to  place 
tJM'ir  cxtorior  .'ulvanta'^rs  in  conccaluirut  iu)\v  au«l  tln-n.  ho  ha 
to  allow  tlitir  «>wn  iutrrnal  human  naturi'  to  o|M*rati'  with  the 
j^ivat«'!'  purity.  For  this  r<*:ison  the  iiicojjnito  of  priiiecH,  and 
the  adventures  resultin;^  then'from,  are  always  hiirlily  plea.s- 
in«j  :  these  apjH'ar  dis;4uiMe«l  divinities,  who  can  re<*kon  at 
double  it«  value  all  the  «ro<Ml  olliees  shown  to  th»*m  .as  individ- 
uals, and  are  in  sneh  a  iH>sition  that  tluy  can  either  mako 
li;;lit  of  the  disairreeahle  or  avoiil  it.  That  .Iupit4*r  sli«>uld  Ik» 
well  pleas(>d  in  his  ineo«;nito  with  riiilenion  and  Iian<-is,  and 
Henry  the  P\)urth  with  his  ptMisant.s  afl^-r  a  hunting-party,  is 
(piiti*  ef)nforinal)le  to  n:iture.  and  we  like  it  well  ;  hut  that  a 
yoiu)^  man.  without  iinportanee  or  name,  should  take  it  int«> 
his  head  to  derive  wmu*  pleiusurc  from  an  ineojjnito,  miuht  lie 
const rui'd  hy  m:iny  as  an  unpardonahle  pit-ee  of  arro«_ranot*. 
Vet  sin<"e  till'  question  line  is  not  of  such  virws  and  jirtions, 
80  far  an  they  are  praiseworthy  or  hlamahle,  hut  »o  far  a.s 
IIm'V  can  manifest  themselves  and  actually  (M-cur,  we  will  on 
this  (K'casion,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  amusement,  panlon 
the  younj^st^M- his  8clf-CH)iiceit ;  and  the  more  bo,  a»  I  must 
lu-re  allege,  that,  from  youth  upwanls,  a  love  for  di^^ixuisinjif 
myself  had  been  excited  in  me  even  by  ujy  stern  father. 

This  time,  too,  partly  hy  Homo  cast-t)fT  clothe.H  of  my  own, 
partly  hy  some  l)orrowe<l  ^arn)»'nts  and  hy  the  manner  of 
comhini;  my  hair,  1  had,  if  not  disll;.;ured  myself,  vi't  at  leaHt 
ri^^ed  inyHelf  out  ho  mldly,  that  my  friend  could  not  help 
lau;;hini;  on  the  way,  esiH*clally  as  I  knew  how  to  imitate 
p«'rfectly  the  luarin;;  and  ^^i-stures  of  such  lliiun's  when  they 
Hit  on  horsehack,  and  whii'li  are  called  **  I*alin  riders."  The 
line  road,  the  njost  splendid   weather,  and  the   n  rluHHl 

of  the  Khine,  put  us  in  the  hest  humor.  At  l)iu-<  >•••<  >m  we 
HtopptMl  a  mtmaiit.  he  to  maki'  himself  Hpnic«>,  and  I  to  it^ 
hearse  my  part,  out  of  which  I  wan  afraid  I  hIiouM  now  ami 
tlun  fall.     The  country  here  has  the  »'  •   ••  *         -'  \\\  the 

opi'U.  levi'l  .\lsace.      We  nwle  on  a   i  over 

the  meadows,  M<M)n  ivacho«!  Sosenheim,  loll  our  I  it  llio 

tavern,  and  walked  leisurely  toN^a    '       '  «»IM 

not  Im'  put  out,"  said  Wivland.  mi     ^  fn»m 

a  distance,  ''bccuuso  it  l(K>kH  like  au  old    misi*nihlo    farm- 
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house  :  it  is  so  much  the  younger  inside."  We  stepped  into 
the  court-yard  :  the  whole  pleased  me  well ;  for  it  had  ex- 
actly that  which  is  called  picturesque,  and  which  had  so 
maiiically  interested  me  in  Dutch  art.  The  effect  which  time 
produces  on  all  human  w^ork  was  strongly  perceptible.  House, 
barn,  and  stable  were  just  at  that  point  of  dilapidation  where, 
indecisive  and  doubtful  between  preserving  and  rebuilding, 
one  often  neglects  the  one  without  being  able  to  accomplish 
the  other. 

As  in  the  village,  so  in  the  court-yard,  all  was  quiet  and 
deserted.  ^Ve  found  the  father,  a  little  man,  wrapped  up 
within  himself,  but  friendly  notwithstanding,  quite  alone,  for 
the  family  were  in  the  fields.  He  bade  us  welcome,  and 
offered  us  some  refreshment,  which  we  declined.  M}^  friend 
hurried  away  to  look  after  the  ladies,  and  I  remained  alone 
w^ith  our  host.  "You  are  perhaps  surprised,"  said  he,  "to 
find  me  so  miserably  quartered  in  a  wealthy  village,  and  witli 
a  lucrative  benefice;  but,"  he  continued,  "this  proceeds 
from  irresolution.  Long  since,  it  has  been  promised  me  by 
the  parish,  and  even  by  those  in  higher  places,  that  the  house 
shall  be  rebuilt ;  many  plans  have  been  already  drawn,  ex- 
amined, and  altered,  none  of  them  altogether  rejected,  and 
none  carried  into  execution.  This  has  lasted  so  many  years, 
that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  command  my  impatience."  I 
made  him  an  answer  such  as  I  thought  likely  to  cherish  his 
hopes,  and  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  the  affair  more  vigor- 
ously. Upon  this  he  proceeded  to  describe  familiarly  the 
personages  on  whom  such  matters  depended ;  and,  although 
he  was  no  great  delineator  of  character,  I  could  nevertheless 
easily  comprehend  how  the  whole  business  must  have  been 
delayed.  The  confidential  tone  of  the  man  was  something 
peculiar :  he  talked  to  me  as  if  he  had  known  me  for  ten 
years,  while  there  was  nothing  in  his  look  from  which  I  could 
iiave  suspected  that  he  was  directing  any  attention  to  me. 
At  last  my  friend  came  in  with  the  mother.  She  seemed  to 
look  at  me  with  quite  dificrent  eyes.  Her  countenance  was 
legular,  and  the  expression  of  it  intelligent :  she  must  have 
been  beautiful  in  her  youth.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  spare, 
but  not  more  so  than  became  her  j'cars  ;  and,  when  seen  from 
behind,  she  had  yet  quite  a  youthful  and  pleasing  appearance. 
The  elder  daughter  then  came  bouncing  in  briskly  :  she  in- 
quired after  Frederica,  just  as  both  the  others  had  also  done. 
'J'lic  fatiier  assured  them  that  he  had  not  seen  her  since  all 
tliree  had  gone  out  together.     The  daughter  again  went  out 
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at  the  <l(><)r  to  l(x)k  fur  lur  si>it<r  ;  llw  »ixiIImt  liinii«r|jt  hh 
Koinu  rcrrrslimciit ;  and  NNCvhiml,  with  thr  «»Id  I'omil«-,  cou- 
timied  the  conversfttion,  wliicli  referred  to  nothing  hut  known 
iMTsons  and  circMiinstaiH'cs, — as,  iiuh'rd.  it  is  nsiially  tlic  rasi» 
wUvi]  a<<|iiaiiitaij(r.s  mrrt  after  ssuiiil«  k'liglh  of  time,  that  they 
iiiaki?  iiM|iiirieH,  niid  niiitiially  give  each  other  information 
mImmM  ihr  iiHMiihrrs  of  a  hii'i^e  eireh«.  I  listcne«!,  and  now 
It-anii'd  liow  much  1  liad  to  promise  mysflf  from  this  cireh». 

The  ehh-r  ihiULjIiter  ii<;ain  eamu  liastily  hack  into  the  r(M>m, 
niica.sy  at  not  having  (oiind  her  sistrr.  They  were  anxionn 
al>7>iit  iicr,  and  hhimed  her  for  this  or  that  had  hahit ;  only 
tliL'  father  said,  very  eom|H)srdly,  '*  Ix't  her  ah>ne  :  she  will 
comt"  liaek  I  "  At  this  instant  slie  really  enti-rrd  the  d<Jor, 
and  then  truly  a  most  eharmini^  star  arose  in  this  rural 
heaven.  Both  dau^ditcrs  still  wore  nothin;^  hut  (tcrman.  as 
they  usfd  to  call  it ;  an<l  this  almost  olwok'te  national  eostumc 
heeame  Frcdrriea  particidai  ly  wrll.  A  short,  whilr,  full 
skirt,  with  a  furhdow,  not  so  lonjx  hut  that  thr  nrati-st  little 
fi'et  were  visihle  up  to  the  ankle  ;  a  ti^ht  white  iMHlict*  and  a 
lilack  tatTi'ta  apron,  —  thus  she  stcxxl  on  the  Uxuidary  Im«- 
tw(M'n  country  i^irl  and  city  ;;irl.  SlcndtM"  and  liulit,  she 
tripped  alon^  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  earry  ;  an«l  her  neck 
secmt'd  almost  t(M)  drlicat«*  for  the  lar«;e  fair  hrriids  on  her 
ele^^ant  little  head.  From  cheerful  Mue  eyes  she  looked  vi-ry 
jilaiidy  round,  and  her  pretty  turned-up  nose  |K*eretl  a.n  fively 
into  tlie  air  as  if  tlien*  could  he  no  »'are  in  the  w«)rld  ;  her 
straw  hat  hung  on  her  arm  ;  and  thus,  at  the  first  <;lanct\  [ 
had  the  delight  of  seeing  her,  and  knowing  her  at  oncv  in  all 
lier  griHH«  and  loveliness. 

1  now  hegan  to  act  my  part  with  motlemtion,  half  :isham(*<l 
to  play  a  joke  on  such  go<Kl  |M'ople,  whom  I  had  time  enough 
to  oliservi'  ;  f«»r  the  girls  contiiunM|  the  previous  conversation, 
an<l  that  with  passion  and  some  display  of  tem|K*r.  All  the 
neighhors  and  ct>nnections  were  again  hrought  ft»rwanl :  and 
there  si'emed,  to  my  imaginatit)n,  such  a  swarm  of  uncles  and 
aunts,  rehitions,  cousins,  comers,  gtH'rs,  gossips,  and  guesi.H, 
that  I  thought  myself  lodge<l  in  the  liveliest  world  |H)ti^s|li|r. 
All  the  memhers  of  the   family   luul  exchanged  some  wortU 

with  me,  the  mother  looked  at  me  every  time  s!       -  in  or 

went  out,  hut  I'li'derica  lirst   enteivtl   iiit«»  con\  i   with 

me  ;  and,  as  1  t4M>k  up  antl  glancetl  through  Home  ninsie  that 
was  lying  art>und,  she  aske«l  me  if  1  playi'd  also.  When  1 
answered  in  the  alUiinativt«,  she  re«piest«*<l  me  t<»  p«'rf«»nn  some- 
thing ;  hut  the  father  would  not  allow  this,  for  he  umintainctl 
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that  it  was  proper  to  serve  the  guest  first  with  some  piece  of 
music  or  a  song. 

She  played  several  things  with  some  readiness,  in  the  style 
which  one  usually  hoars  iu  the  countrj',  and  on  a  harpsichord, 
too,  that  the  schoolmaster  should  have  tuned  long  since.  If 
he  had  only  had  time.  She  was  now  also  to  sing  a  song,  a 
certain  tender-melancholy  affair ;  but  she  did  not  succeed  in 
it.  She  rose  and  said,  smiling,  or  rather  with  that  touch  of 
serene  joy  which  ever  reposed  on  her  countenance,  "If  1 
sing  badly,  I  cannot  lay  the  blame  on  the  harpsichord  or  the 
schoolmaster :  but  let  us  go  out  of  doors ;  then  you  shall 
hear  my  Alsatian  and  Swiss  songs,  —  they  sound  much 
better." 

During  supper,  a  notion  which  had  already  struck  me  oc- 
cupied me  to  such  a  degree,  that  1  became  meditative  and 
silent ;  although  the  liveliness  of  the  elder  sister,  and  the 
gracefulness  of  the  younger,  shook  me  often  enough  out  of  my 
contemplations.  My  astonishment  at  finding  myself  so  ac- 
tually in  the  Wakefield  family  was  beyond  all  expression. 
The  father,  indeed,  could  not  be  compared  to  that  excellent 
man  ;  biit  where  will  you  find  his  like?  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  dignity  which  is  peculiar  to  that  husband  here  ap- 
peared in  the  wife.  One  could  not  see  her  without  at  the 
same  time  reverencing  and  fearing  her.  In  her  were  re- 
marked the  fruits  of  a  good  education  :  her  demeanor  was 
quiet,  easy,  cheerful,  and  inviting. 

If  the  elder  daughter  had  not  the  celebrated  beauty  of 
Olivia,  yet  she  was  well  made,  lively,  and  rather  impetuous  : 
she  everywhere  show^ed  herself  active,  and  lent  a  helping  hand 
to  her  mother  in  all  things.  To  put  Frederica  in  the  place  of 
Primrose's  Sophia  was  not  difficult ;  for  little  is  said  of  the 
latter,  it  is  only  taken  for  granted  that  she  is  amiable :  and 
this  girl  was  amiable  indeed.  Now,  as  the  same  occupation 
and  the  same  situation,  wherever  they  may  occur,  produce 
similar,  if  not  the  same,  effects  ;  so  here  too  many  things  were 
talked  about,  many  things  happened,  which  had  already  taken 
l)lace  in  the  Wakefield  family.  But  when  at  last  a  younger 
son,  long  announced  and  impatiently  expected  by  the  father, 
rushed  into  the  room,  and  boldly  sat  himself  down  by  us, 
taking  but  little  notice  of  the  guests,  I  could  scarcely  help 
exclaiming,  ''  Moses,  are  you  here  too!  " 

The  conversation  carried  on  at  table  extended  my  insight 
into  this  country  and  family  circle ;  since  the  discourse  was 
*bout  various  droll  incidents  which  had  happened  now  here, 
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now  tlioro.     Frc<lerica,  who  sat  by  mc,  thence  took  wfanion 

to  «h'scrilK'  to  iiH«  clifTnciit  l<MuIitl<\s  which  it  wn.s  worlli  whiU» 
t«>  visit.  Ah  oim*  litth*  htniy  always  calls  forth  aiinthi-r,  I  ua» 
8o  much  tlie  bettor  a)>le  to  join  in  tlie  con  vernation,  and  tu 
relate  siinil:ii'  incith'iits  :  aiwl  as,  Ix'sitlrH  this,  a  f^ixxl  country 
wine  was  l»y  no  means  spar«'«!,  I  sIo<h1  in  <lanj;er  of  sli|n»inj( 
out  of  my  character  ;  for  which  reason  my  more  pnident  f  rien«! 
took  advantaLTe  of  the  beautifnl  inoonlii^iit.  and  |»ro|ioM'(i  n 
walk,  which  was  approved  at  once.  He  ^ave  his  arm  to  the 
elder,  I  to  the  yonnj^er;  and  thns  we  went  throuj^h  the  wide 
field,  paying;  more  attention  to  the  heavens  above  ns  th;in  lo 
the  earth,  which  l«)st  itself  in  extensitjn  aroinid  u.s.  There 
was,  liowever,  nothin<;of  m<K)nsliine  in  Frederica's  disconi-se  : 
by  the  «harness  with  which  she  spoke  she  turned  niirht  into 
day,  and  there  wius  nothin*;  in  it  which  would  have  indicated 
or  ex(?ite<i  any  feeling,  except  that  her  expressions  related 
more  than  hitherto  to  me,  since  she  represente<l  to  m»*  her  own 
hiluation,  as  well  as  tlu'  nei^hlH>rho<Ni  and  her  a(*<|uaintan(*e8, 
just  as  far  as  I  should  be  ac({uainted  with  them  ;  for  she 
liope<l,  she  ad<le<l,  I  would  make  no  exception,  and  would 
visit  them  a;rain,  as  all  stran«:«'rs  had  willinj^ly  done  who  had 
once  htopped  with  tlnin. 

It  wa.s  very  pleasant  to  me  to  listen  silently  to  the  descri|>- 
tion  which  she  j^ave  of  the  little  world  in  which  she  moved, 
and  of  the  persons  whom  she  j)arli<'ularly  valueil.  She 
thereby  imparted  to  me  a  clear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sncli 
an  amiable,  i«lea  of  her  situati«»n,  that  it  ha«l  a  very  *  •• 
eU'ect  on  me;  lor  I  fell  at  once  a  deep  rej^rel  that  1  it 
lived  with  her  sooner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  truly  painful 
en\ious  feelin«^  towards  all  who  had  hitherto  had  the  j^ihhI 
fortune  to  surround  her.  I  at  on<u«  wal<'h«'tl  closely,  as  if  I 
lia<l  a  right  to  do  so,  all  her  descriptions  of  men,  whether 
they  appeare«!  under  the  names  of  nrii;hlM>i>i,  oousins,  or 
gossips,  and  my  I'onjectures  inclmed  now  this  way,  now  that ; 
but  how  could  I  have  discoveiinl  any  thing  in  my  completu 
ignorance  of  all  the  <ircnmstnn«'es?  She  at  last  lH*came 
more  an<l  more  talkative,  and  I  more  and  more  sdent.  It 
was  .so  pleasant  to  listen  to  her  ;  and  as  I  heanl  only  her  vokH>, 
while  the  b)rm  of  her  et»U!>tenance,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  floated  dimly  in  the  twilight,  it  seemetl  to  me  as  If  1 
could  see  into  her  heart,  which  I  ct>uhl  not  but  find  very  pnre, 
since  it  unlH)sonu'il  itself  to  me  in  such  unembamuvsed 
hnpiacity. 

Wlu'u  my  companion  n>tire<l  with  mc  iuto  the  gnest-cliam- 
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ber,  which  had  been  prepared  for  us,  he  at  once,  with  self- 
complacency,  broke  out  into  pleasant  jesting,  and  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  having  surprised  me  so  much  with  the 
resemblance  to  the  Primrose  famil}'.  I  chimed  in  with  him 
by  showing  myself  thankful.  '*  Truly,"  cried  he,  "  the  story 
is  quite  complete.  This  family  may  very  well  be  compared 
to  that,  and  the  gentleman  in  disguise  here  may  assume  the 
honor  of  passing  for  Mr.  Burchell ;  moreover,  since  scoundrels 
are  not  so  necessary  in  common  life  as  in  novels,  I  will  for 
this  time  undertake  the  role  of  the  nephew,  and  behave  myself 
better  than  he  did."  However,  I  immediately  changed  this 
conversation,  pleasant  as  it  might  be  to  me,  and  asked  him, 
before  all  things,  on  his  conscience,  if  he  had  not  really 
betrayed  me.  He  answered  "No!"  and  I  could  believe 
him.  They  had  rather  inquired,  said  he,  after  the  merry 
table-companion  who  boarded  at  the  same  house  with  him  in 
Strasburg,  and  of  whom  they  had  been  told  all  sorts  of  pre- 
posterous stuff.  I  now  went  to  other  questions :  Had  she 
ever  been  in  love  ?  Was  she  now  in  love  ?  Was  she  engaged  ? 
He  replied  to  all  in  the  negative.  "In  truth,"  replied  I, 
"  such  natural  cheerfulness  is  inconceivable  to  me.  Had  she 
loved  and  lost,  and  again  recovered  herself,  or  had  she  been 
betrothed,  —  in  both  these  cases  I  could  account  for  it." 

Thus  we  chatted  together  far  into  the  night,  and  I  was 
awake  again  at  the  dawn.  My  desire  to  see  her  once  more 
seemed  unconquerable  ;  but,  while  I  dressed  myself,  I  was 
horrified  at  the  accursed  wardrobe  I  had  so  wantonly  selected. 
The  further  I  advanced  in  putting  on  my  clothes,  the  meaner 
I  seemed  in  my  own  eyes  ;  for  every  thing  had  been  calculated 
for  just  this  effect.  My  hair  I  might  perchance  have  set  to 
rights  ;  but  when  at  last  I  forced  myself  into  the  borrowed, 
worn-out  gray  coat,  and  the  short  sleeves  gave  me  the  most 
absurd  appearance,  I  fell  the  more  decidedly  into  despair,  as 
I  could  see  myself  only  piecemeal  in  a  little  looking-glass, 
since  one  part  always  looked  more  ridiculous  than  the  other. 

During  this  toilet  my  friend  awoke,  and  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  the  feeling  of  pleasurable 
hope  for  the  day,  looked  out  at  me  from  the  quilted  silk 
coverlet.  I  had  for  a  long  time  envied  him  for  his  fine 
clothes,  as  they  hung  over  the  chair  ;  and,  had  he  been  of  my 
size,  I  would  have  carried  them  off  before  his  eyes,  changed 
my  dress  outside,  and,  hurrying  into  the  garden,  left  my  cursed 
husk  for  iiim  :  he  would  have  had  good-humor  enougli  to  put 
limself  into  my  clothes,  and  the  tale  would  have  found  a 
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morr\'  ondlnpj  early  in  the  morninjj.  IJiit  that  wa«  not  now 
to  Im'  tlinni^lit  of,  —  no  mun'  was  any  otlirr  frasil»!»*  nccointiio- 
rlatioii.  To  apjK'ftr  aj^aiu  before  Kn'tlfrica  in  tlio  flj^iirr  in 
which  my  friend  couM  ^ivc  me  ont  an  a  hi!K>riouH  and  arrom- 
plished    but   poor  student   of    the«>l«»^y, — before    F:  i, 

who  the  evenin;^  Ix-fore  had  spoken  s<j  friendly  to  my  «I.  _  .  I 
self,  — that  was  alto^'ther  im|H)ssil)le.  There  I  8t<xxl.  vr\td 
and  tiioui^litful,  and  sunnnoin-d  all  my  power  «)f  inviMition  ; 
but  it  d«'serted  me  !  Hut  now  when  he,  comfortably  stretched 
out,  after  rtxin<^  his  eye»  n|K>n  me  for  a  while,  all  at  once 
burst  out  into  a  l«)ud  lau^li,  and  exclaimed,  *'  No!  it  is  true, 
you  do  look  most  cursedly  I  "  1  replied  im|)otuously,  '•  And 
I  know  what  I  will  do.  (i(HKl-l)V,  and  make  my  excuse»  !"  — 
**  Are  you  mad?  "  cried  he,  Hpnnj^injj  out  of  IhmI,  and  trying 
to  detain  me.  Hut  I  was  already  out  of  the  door,  down  the 
Htiiirs,  out  of  the  house  an«l  yanl,  otT  to  the  tavern  :  in  an 
instant  my  hoi-se  was  saddled  ;  and  I  hurrie<l  away  in  mail 
vexation,  «jallopinn  towards  Drusenheim,  then  through  that 
place,  an<l  still  farthei-  on. 

Now,  thinkin«^  mysidf  in  safety,' I  nxle  more  slowly,  and 
now  first  felt  how  infinitrly  a«jainst  njy  will  I  was  ijoin«^  away. 
Hut  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  ma<le  present  to  my  mind 
the  promenade  of  yesterday  evening  with  the  greatest  calm- 
ness, and  cherished  the  secn't  hope  of  seeing  her  s«>on  again. 
Hut  this  (piict  feeling  soon  changetl  again  to  impatience  ;  and 
I  now  determined  to  ride  rapitlly  into  the  city,  change  my 
dress,  take  a  goo<l,  fre^h  hors»»,  sim'e  then,  as  my  passion 
made  me  believe,  I  ct)uld  at  all  events  return  beftire  dinner, 
or,  as  was  more  probable,  for  dessert,  or  towanls  evening, 
and  beg  my  forgiveness. 

I  was  just  about  to  put  spurs  to  my  hoi"se  to  exeoute  this 
plan,  when  another,  and,  asseemtMl  to  me,  very  liappy  thought, 
passed  through  my  mind.  In  th(>  tavern  at  Dnisenheim,  tho 
day  Ih'fore,  1  had  noticed  a  son  of  tin*  landlord  very  niitdy 
dressed,  who,  early  this  morning,  In'ing  busie«!  alwuit  his  runil 
arrangiMuents,  had  saluted  me  from  his  i^ourt-yard.  He  was 
of  my  figure,  and  had  f»>r  the  mt>Fnent  reminded  me  of  myself. 
No  sooner  thoujiht  than  done  I  My  horse  was  hardly  turni»<l 
round,  when  1  found  myself  in  Drusenheim:  I  brought  him 
into  the  stable,  an<!  in  a  few  wonis  made  the  fellow  my  pn»- 
posal,  namely,  that  he  should  lend  me  his  clothes,  as  I  had 
«omelhing  merry  on  foot  at  Sesenheim.  I  had  no  ninnl  lo  talk 
hMii; :   he  agreed  to  the  projH>sition  with  ]<•  1   praisitl  nu» 

UtT  wi^hing  to  make  .s«»me  s|H>rt  fi»r  the  .1/  ,    llu'y  weio. 
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he  said,  such  capital  people,  especially  Mamselle  Reikchen  ;^ 
and  the  parents,  too,  liked  to  see  every  thing  go  on  merrily 
and  pleasantly.  He  looked  at  me  attentively  ;  and  as  from 
my  appearance  he  might  have  taken  me  for  a  poor  starveling, 
he  said,  ''  If  yon  wish  to  insinuate  yourself,  this  is  the  right 
way . ' '  In  the  mean  while  we  had  already  proceeded  far  in  our 
toilet :  and,  properly  speaking,  he  should  not  have  trusted 
me  with  his  holiday  clothes  on  the  strength  of  mine  ;  but  he 
was  honest-hearted,  and,  moreover,  had  my  horse  in  his  stable. 
I  soon  stood  there  smart  enough,  gave  myself  a  consequential 
air.  and  my  friend  seemed  to  regard  his  counterpart  with 
complacency.  "  Topp,^  Mr.  Brother!  "  said  he,  giving  me 
his  hand,  which  I  grasped  heartily:  "  don't  come  too  near 
my  girl ;  she  might  make  a  mistake  !" 

My  hair,  which  had  now  its  full  growth  again,  I  could  part 
at  the  top,  much  like  his :  and,  as  I  looked  at  him  repeat- 
edly, I  found  it  comical  moderately  to  imitate  his  thicker 
eyebrows  with  a  burnt  cork,  and  bring  mine  nearer  together 
in  the  middle  ;  so  that,  with  my  enigmatical  intentions,  I 
might  make  myself  an  external  riddle  likewise.  "  Now, 
have  you  not,"  said  I,  as  he  handed  me  his  beribboned  hat, 
"■something  or  other  to  be  done  at  the  parsonage,  that  I 
might  announce  myself  there  in  a  natural  manner?"  — 
"Very  well,"  replied  he;  "but  then,  you  must  wait  two 
hours  yet.  There  is  a  woman  confined  at  our  house  :  I  will 
offer  to  take  the  cake  to  the  parson's  wife,^  and  you  may 
carr^'  it  over.  Pride  must  pay  its  penalty,  and  so  must  a 
joke."  I  resolved  to  wait ;  but  these  two  hours  were  infi- 
nitely long,  and  I  was  dying  with  impatience  when  the  third 
hour  passed  before  the  cake  came  out  of  the  oven.  At  last  I 
got  it  quite  hot,  and  hastened  away  with  my  credentials  in  the 
most  beautiful  sunshine,  accompanied  for  a  distance  by  my 
counteri)art,  who  promised  to  come  after  me  in  the  evening 
and  bring  me  my  clothes.  This,  however,  I  briskly  declined, 
and  stipulated  that  I  should  deliver  up  to  him  his  own. 

I  had  not  skipped  far  with  my  present,  which  I  carried  m 
a  neat  tied-up  napkin,  when,  in  the  distance,  I  saw  my  friend 
coming  towards  me  with  the  two  ladies.  My  heart  was  un- 
easy, which  was  certainly  unsuitable  underneath  this  jacket. 
I  stood  still,  took  breath,  and  tried  to  consider  how  1  should 

*  Abbreviation  for  Fredorica. — Tkans. 

*  The  exclfimalion  UHod  on  striking  a  bargain.  It  Js,  we  believe,  employed  by 
Bome  Iradc'B  in  P^n^land.  —  Tkans. 

3  The  general  cuBlorn  of  the  country  villages  in  Proteßtant  Germany  on  such 
intcreHtiiig  occaeionB.  —  American  jS'ote. 
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!)cj^in  :  an«!  now  only  I  notic«*«!  timt  tlio  naturo  of  the  proiiml 
w:i.H  vnv  niurli  in  my  fuvor  ;  for  Ihry  wvrv  walking  on  tin» 
oUht  Hide  of  tin;  brook,  wliicli,  to^rtln-r  with  thr  Htrip«  of 
nn'fulow  throu^li  whicli  it  nm,  ki-pt  thr  two  footpaths  prrtly 
far  apart.  Wlirn  thry  wer»'  just  opposit«»  to  in«',  FrrdiTii-a, 
who  \\iu\  ain-ady  pcrccivtMl  mc;  lonj^  Uffon*,  <Tir<l,  "(Jrop^c», 
what  an?  you  lirin;;in|4  tiun*?  **  I  was  cU'Vcr  cnrai'^h  to  rover 
my  face  with  my  hat,  which  I  took  off,  whih?  I  hehl  up  the 
loaded  napkin  hi;;h  in  the  air.  **  A  christrnin^-<*ake  I  "  ciii-il 
HJie  at  that :  **  i»ow  is  your  sister?  "  —  "  Well,"  '  said  I  ;  for  I 
tried  to  talk  in  a  Htrange  dialect,  if  not  exactly  in  the  Alsa- 
tian. ''Carry  it  to  the  house,"  said  the  elder,  "and.  if  y«>u 
do  not  lind  my  mother,  give  it  to  the  maid  ;  htit  wait  for  us, 
we  »hall  8(x>n  Ix»  back, — do  you  hear?"  I  hastened  along 
my  path  in  the  joyous  feeling  of  tlie  lH»st  ho|)e,  that,  as 
the  ln'ginning  was  so  lucky,  all  would  go  off  well  ;  and  I  had 
soon  reached  the  parsonage.  I  found  nolxnly,  either  in  the 
house  or  in  the  kit<hen  ;  I  «lid  not  wish  to  distnrl»  the  old 
gentleman,  whom  I  nught  supjHise  busy  in  the  study;  I 
therefoi*e  sat  down  on  the  Kmic^Ii  In'fore  the  door,  with  the 
cake  beside  nn>,  and  prrsscd  my  hat  uj><»n  my  face. 

i  cannot  «'asily  rerall  a  more  pleasant  sejisation.  To  sit 
again  on  this  threshold,  across  which,  a  short  time  bc^fore,  I 
had  blniidrri*d  out  in  despair  ;  to  have  seen  heralreatly  again  ; 
U)  havi'  fdready  lu-anl  again  her  dear  voice,  so  soon  after  my 
chagrin  had  pictured  to  me  a  long  separation  ;  every  moment 
to  be  expecting  hersilf  and  a  discovery,  at  whicli  my  heart 
throbbed,  and  yet,  in  this  ambiguous  case,  a  disi'overy  with- 
out uhame  ;  for  at  the  very  beginning  it  w:ls  a  merrier  prank 
than  any  of  tlios»?  they  had  laughed  at  so  nmch  vrslenlay. 
I^)ve  and  neci'ssity  an»  the  best  masters  :  they  lM>th  aettnl 
together  here,  and  tluir  pupil  was  nt)t  unworthy  of  th»iu. 

hut  the  maid  came  st4'pping  out  of  the  barn  **  N«)iir,  did 
the  cakes  turn  out  well?"  cried  sin*  to  me:  •♦  ht>w  is  y«»ur 
sist«'r?"  —  "All  right,"  said  I,  and  |M»intiMl  Xo  the  rake 
without  l(M)king  up.  She  t4H>k  up  the  napkin,  and  nuittmHl, 
**  .\ow.  what's  the  matter  with  you  to-day  again?  lias  Itarh* 
chen  '  bet'H  looking;  a^jain  at  .soumImhIv  else?  I)on'l  let  us 
HUlTer  for  that  I  You  will  make  a  happy  et>upU»  If  you  cnrr}* 
on  so  I  "      .\s  she   s|H)ke   pretty  h»ud,  thi«   pn   '    •  to  the 

window,  and  asked  u  hat  wjis  tin«  matter,      s  l   him 

to  me  :    1  st<MMl  up,  an«l  turne«!  myself  towards  him,  Imt  still 

>  111  Uir  orlgliml  liU  niiawrr  U  "(lurl,**  fur  "  UllU**  — TlUK». 
*  Diminutive  uf  lUutMir».  —  TraHii. 
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kept  the  hat  over  my  face.  When  he  had  said  something 
kiud  and  bid  me  to  sta}',  I  went  towards  the  garden,  and  was 
just  going  in,  when  the  pastor's  wife,  who  was  entering  the 
court-yard  gate,  called  to  me.  As  the  sun  was  shining  right 
in  my  face,  I  once  more  availed  myself  of  the  advantage  my 
liat  afforded  me,  and  greeted  her  by  scraping  a  leg ;  but  she 
went  into  the  house  after  she  had  bidden  me  not  to  go  away 
without  eating  something.  I  now  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  garden :  every  thing  had  hitherto  had  the  best  success, 
yet  I  breathed  hard  when  I  reflected  that  the  young  peo- 
ple now  would  soon  return.  But  the  mother  unexpectedly 
stepped  up  to  me,  and  was  just  going  to  ask  me  a  question, 
when  she  looked  me  in  the  face,  so  that  I  could  not  con- 
ceal myself  any  longer,  and  the  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 
"  I  am  looking  for  George,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  "  and 
whom  do  I  find?  Is  it  you,  sir?  How  many  forms  have 
you,  then?  "  —  "  In  earnest  only  one,"  replied  I :  "in  sport 
as  many  as  you  like."  —  "Which  sport  I  will  not  spoil," 
smiled  she :  "  go  out  behind  the  garden  into  the  meadow 
until  it  strikes  twelve,  then  come  back ;  and  I  shall  already 
have  contrived  the  joke."  I  did  so;  but  when  I  was  be- 
yond the  hedges  of  the  village  gardens  and  was  going  along 
the  meadows,  towards  me  some  country  people  came  by  the 
footpath,  and  put  me  in  some  embarrassment.  I  therefore 
turned  aside  into  a  little  wood,  which  crowned  an  elevation 
quite  near,  in  order  to  conceal  myself  there  till  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Yet  what  a  strange  feeling  came  over  me 
when  I  entered  it ;  for  there  appeared  before  me  a  neat 
place,  with  benches,  from  every  one  of  which  was  a  pretty 
view  of  the  country.  Here  was  the  village  and  the  steeple, 
here  Drusenheim,  and  behind  it  the  woody  islands  of  the 
Rhine :  in  the  opposite  direction  was  the  Yosgian  mountain 
range,  and  at  last  the  minster  of  Strasburg.  These  differ- 
ent heaven-bright  pictures  were  set  in  bushy  frames,  so  that 
one  could  see  nothing  more  joyous  and  pleasing.  I  sat  down 
upon  one  of  the  benches,  and  noticed  on  the  largest  tree  an 
oblong  little  board  with  the  inscription,  "  Frederica's  Re- 
pose.' '  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  come  to  dis- 
turb this  repose  ;  for  a  budding  passion  has  this  beauty  about 
it,  that,  as  it  is  unconscious  of  its  origin,  neither  can  it  have 
an)'  thought  of  an  end,  nor,  while  it  feels  itself  glad  and  cheer- 
ful, have  any  [)resentiment  that  it  may  also  create  mischief. 
J  iiad  scarcely  had  time  to  look  about  me,  and  was  losing 
myself  in  sweet  reveries,  when  1  heard  somebody  coming  :  it 
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wiuj  Frcdc'rifu  hciHi-lf.  "  Gcorpo,  what  arc  you  «loinj;  hoiv?  ** 
bhc  crifd  from  a  distance.  *•  Not  (icorj^i* !  "  cri««!  I,  run- 
ning towanls  luM-,  *•  hut  one  wlio  craves  your  forj^ivtiuvvH  u 
thousand  tinn's."  Sh»«  lof>k<'d  at  rn«'  with  astonishimnt.  f>iit 
Hoon  colU'cli'd  hei-self,  and  sui<l,  after  frtcWinj^  hrr  Ijicaih 
more  (h-eply,  **  You  a)H)iuinal>le  man,  how  you  Inghten  nie  !  " 
—  "  The  lii-st  dis'jnisr  has  l«'d  UM' into  til'  id  I  "  eV  '  1 

I  :  ''the  foiniei- Would  have  hern  unpai  ••  if  I  h     i 

known  in  any  dep^ree  to  whom  I  was  ^oin«^ ;  hut  this  one  you 
will  certainly  forixive,  for  it  is  tin*  shape  of  i  >  y<»u 

treat  »o  kindly."      Her  pale  cheeks  had  <  ^  i  the 

most  beautiful  rose-red.  ''You  shall  not  be  worse  ofT  than 
(Jeor^e,  at  anv  rate  !  Hut  let  us  sit  down.  I  confess  th«* 
fri;(ht  has  ^one  into  my  limbs."  I  sat  down  bcsid«*  her,  ex- 
ceedingly agitated.  '*  We  know  every  thinjj  already,  up  to 
this  m<>rnin;i,  from  yf)ur  friend,"  said  she,  *•  n<iw  do  !' 

me  the  rest."      1  did  not  let  her  say  that  twice,  but  d» il 

to  her  my  horror  at  my  yesterday's  lii^urc.  and  my  rushing; 
out  of  tlu'  house,  so  comically,  that  she  lanudie<i  heartily  and 
graciously  :  then  I  went  on  to  what  f»>llowed,  with  all  m«Ml- 
esty,  iuilecd,  yet  |)assionately  enough,  so  that  it  might  have 
passed  for  a  declaration  of  love  in  historical  fonn.  At  last 
1  soleninize<l  my  pleasure  at  Unding  her  again,  by  a  ki  -  ■•■■  «i 
h»'r  hand,  whi«h  she  HutTen'd  to  ri'inain  in  mine.  \N 
she  iiad  taken  u|K»n  herself  the  expi*nse  of  the  convei-saiioii 
«luring  oin-  moonlight  walk,  of  the  niizht  iK'fore,  I  now,  on  my 
pari,  richly  repaid  the  debt.  The  pU-asure  of  seeing  her 
ngaiu,  and  U'ing  able  to  say  to  her  every  tiling  that  I  had  3'es- 
terday  kept  back,  was  so  great,  that,  in  my  eloijuence,  1  did 
not  remark  how  meditative  and  silent  she  was.  Once  more 
she  deeply  drew  bivath,  and  I  over  and  over  again  U»gged 
lier  forgiveness  for  the  fright  I  had  causetl  her.  I!i>w  1 
wf  mav  have  sat  1  know  not,  but  at  oint'  we  heani  som« 
<"all.  It  was  her  sister's  voice.  •'That  will  be  a  pretty 
story,"  said  tin*  tlear  girl,  restore«!  to  h«! 

**she  is  coming  Inlher  on   my  side,"  '^  •» 

us  half  to  cH>iiceal  me  ;  ''  turn  awny*  so  that  you  may  not  Ih* 
recognized  at  oiuv."     The  sister  entere<i   the  phiee,  but  not 
alone,  —  Wevland  was  with  her;   mid   Ikifli,  win  n   tl».  v   hvw 
us,  stfXMl  still,  as  if  iH^trilled. 

If  we   shotdd   all  at  once  si>e  a   il:«nie   lMn>*t  out   \  v 

from  a  «piiet  roof,  or  should  meet  a  moiiHter  whom«  dt  .........v 

was  at  th4>  same  lime  ivvolting  and  fearful,  we  should  not 
lie  struck  with  such  a  Herce  hurnu*  as  that  wliieU  seixc*»*  u» 
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when,  unexpectedly,  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  we  liave 
beUeved  morally  impossible.  "'What  is  this?"  cried  the 
elder,  with  the  rapidity  of  one  who  is  frightened;  "what 
is  this?  3-0U  with  George,  hand-in-hand !  How  am  I  to 
understand  this?  "  —  ''  Dear  sister,"  replied  Frederica,  very 
doubtfully,  "  the  poor  fellow.  He  is  begging  something  of 
me  :  he  has  something  to  beg  of  you  too,  but  you  must 
forgive  him  beforehand." — "  I  do  not  understand,  I  do  not 
comprehend,"  said  her  sister,  shaking  her  head,  and  looking 
at  Weyland,  who,  in  his  quiet  way,  stood  by  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, and  contemplated  the  scene  without  any  kind  of 
expression.  Frederica  arose,  and  drew  me  after  her.  "  No 
hesitating!"  cried  she :  "let  pardon  be  begged  and  grant- 
ed! "  —  "  Well,  then,"  said  I,  stepping  pretty  near  the  elder, 
"I  have  need  of  pardon."  She  drew  back,  gave  a  loud 
shriek,  and  was  covered  with  blushes :  she  then  threw  her- 
self down  on  the  grass,  laughed  immoderately,  and  seemed 
as  if  she  would  never  have  done.  Weyland  smiled  as  if 
pleased,  and  cried,  "You  are  a  rare  youth!"  Then  he 
shook  my  hand  in  his.  He  was  not  usually  liberal  with  his 
caresses,  but  his  shake  of  the  hand  had  something  hearty 
and  enlivening  about  it :  yet  he  was  sparing  of  this  also. 

After  having  somewhat  recovered  and  collected  ourselves, 
we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  village.  On  the  way  I 
learned  how  this  singular  meeting  had  been  occasioned. 
Frederica  had  at  last  parted  from  the  promenaders  to  rest 
herself  m  her  little  nook  for  a  moment  before  dinner ;  and, 
when  the  other  two  came  back  to  the  house,  the  mother  had 
sent  them  to  call  Frederica  with  as  great  haste  as  possible, 
because  dinner  was  ready. 

The  elder  sister  manifested  the  most  extravagant  delight ; 
and,  when  she  learned  that  the  mother  had  already  discovered 
the  secret,  she  exclaimed,  "  Now  we  have  still  to  deceive 
my  father,  my  brother,  the  servant-man,  and  the  maid." 
AVhen  we  were  at  the  garden-hedge,  Frederica  insisted  upon 
going  first  into  the  house  with  my  friend.  The  maid  was 
ijusy  in  the  kitchen-garden  ;  and  Olivia  (so  let  the  elder  sis- 
ter be  named  here)  called  out  to  her,  "  Stop !  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  !  "  She  left  me  standing  by  the  hedge, 
and  went  up  to  the  maid.  I  saw  that  they  were  speaking 
very  earnestly.  Olivia  represented  to  her  that  George  had 
quarrelled  with  Barbara,  and  seemed  desirous  of  marrying 
her.  The  lass  was  not  displeased  at  this  :  I  was  now  called, 
and  was  to  conlirra  what  had  been  said.     The  pretty,  stout. 
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pill  (Hst  down  li(?r  oyos,  aiul  mujiiru'd  so  until   I  «to<vl  fjuil«? 
nrar  hifoi»*   Ikt.      Jiut   wiirn.  all   :it  oncT,  .slir  |HTiTi\  »«I   t!u» 
Btiunj^t?  face,  she,  too,  gave  a  loud  Hcrcam,  an«!  run  away. 
Olivia  harlc  mc  run  aftor  lior  and  hold  lur  fant.  so  t'    * 
slioiiid  not  pet  into  tiu*   house   and   make  a  noise;   u.  •• 

luMst'lf  wimIkhI  to  go  and  see  how  it  was  with  her  father. 
On  the  way  Olivia  mot  the  servant-lM)y,  who  wan  in  love  with 
tile  maid:  I  had  in  the  mean  tiini*  hurried  after  the  niaiil. 
and  held  her  fast.  **  Only  think!  what  >jo<kI  luck!"  eried 
Olivia:  ''it's  all  over  with  r>:irl>ara,  and  (ieori;«*  innnies 
Liese."  —  "That  I  have  thniiLjht  for  a  loni;  while,"  saiil  th«« 
good  fellow,  and  remained  standing  in  an  ill  humor. 

I  had  j^nven  the  m:iid  to  underst:ind  that  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  deceive  the  father.  We  went  up  to  the  lad,  who 
turned  away  and  tried  to  withdraw  :  hut  Liese  hmnght  him 
back  ;  and  he.  t(M),  when  he  was  undeceived,  made  the  most 
extraordinary  gestures.  We  went  together  to  the  house. 
The  table  was  covered,  and  the  father  was  aln^ady  in  llio 
room.  Olivi:i,  who  kept  me  hehind  her,  stepjied  to'  tho 
threshohl,  and  said,  '*  Father,  have  you  any  objection  to 
(ieorge  dining  with  us  to-day?  but  you  must  let  him  keep 
his  h;it  on."  —  "With  all  my  heart!"  s:iid  the  old  man, 
*' but  why  sucli  an  unusual  thing?  Mas  he  hurt  himself?'* 
She  led  me  forward  as  I  stinnl  with  my  hat  on.  **  No," 
saicl  she,  lea<ling  me  Into  the  nK)m  :  *•  but  he  has  a  biitl-cago 
under  it ;  and  the  birds  might  tly  out  and  make  a  terrible 
fuss,  for  theix'  are  nothing  but  wild  on*'s."  The  father  was 
pleased  with  the  joke,  without  prei-isi'ly  knowing  what  it 
meant.      At  this  instant  she  t«M)k  olT  my  hat,  made  a  .  . 

and  re«piired   me  to  do  the  same,      'i'he  old   man   !•  it 

me  and  re<M>gnized  mo,  but  w:lh  not  put  out  of  liis  piiestly 
self-possessi«)n.     "  Ay,  av .  Mr.  ( 'andidali' !  "  ex«  '  '   '    . 

raising  a  ihnat^'uing  linger  at  me;   **you  have  »L 
dies  vei*)'  «piickly  :  and  In  the  night   I  have  lost  nn  a^ 
ant,  who  yesti'niav  promised  me  s»>  faithfully  that  I  •  i 

ofti'ii  mount  my  pulpit  on  week-days."  He  then  _  I 
heartily,  bade  luc  welcome,  and  we  sat  <h»wn  to  Inblo. 
Moses   came    in    much    later;    for,    jus    the   y.  *    I 

child,  he  had  accustomed  himself  not  lt>  hear  i 

Besides,  he  t<3ok  very  little  nt»tii*e  of  the  rom|mny,  mti 
even  when  he  c«»ntradict»Ml  them.      In  onler  to  U»  more  »«uu» 
of  him,  they  had  placed  me,  not  U'tweeii  the  Hitlers,  but  at 
the  end  of  the   table,  when»  (Ieorge  often  U8o<l   lo  sit.      A« 
lu'  (*aine  in  at  the  door  l)ehiud  me,  he  sUpiKnt  me  smaitl^ 
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on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Good  dinner  to  von.  Georse  !  " 
—  '•  Many  thanks,  squire,"  replied  I.  The  strange  voice 
and  the  strange  face  startled  him.  "  What  say  you?  "  cried 
Olivia  :  ''  does  he  not  look  very  like  his  brother?  "  —  "  Yes, 
from  behind,"  replied  Moses,  who  managed  to  recover  his 
composure  immediatel3%  "  like  all  folks."  He  did  not  look 
at  me  again,  and  merely  busied  himself  with  zealously  de- 
vouring the  dishes,  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Then,  too,  he 
thought  proper  to  rise  on  occasion  and  find  something  to  do 
in  the  yard  and  the  garden.  At  the  dessert  the  real  George 
came  in,  and  made  the  whole  scene  still  more  lively.  They 
began  to  banter  him  for  his  jealousy,  and  would  not  praise 
him  for  ffettino;  rid  of  a  rival  in  me  :  but  he  was  modest  and 
clever  enough,  and,  in  a  half-confused  manner,  mixed  u[) 
himself,  his  sweetheart,  his  counterpart,  and  the  Mamsells 
with  each  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last  nobody  could 
tell  about  whom  he  was  talking ;  and  they  were  but  too  glad 
to  let  him  consume  in  peace  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of  his 
own  cake. 

After  dinner  there  was  some  talk  about  going  to  walk  ; 
which,  however,  did  not  suit  me  very  well  in  my  peasant's 
clothes.  But  the  ladies,  early  on  that  day  already,  when 
they  learned  who  had  run  away  in  such  a  desperate  hurry, 
had  remembered  that  a  fine  hunting-coat  (Pekesche)  of  a 
cousin  of  theirs,  in  which,  when  there,  he  used  to  go  sport- 
ing, was  hanging  in  the  clothes-press.  I,  however,  declined 
it,  outwardly  with  all  sorts  of  jokes,  but  inwardl}^  with  a 
feeling  of  vanity,  not  wishing,  as  the  cousin,  to  disturb  the 
good  impression  I  had  made  as  the  peasant.  The  father 
had  gone  to  take  his  afternoon-nap :  the  mother,  as  always, 
was  busy  about  her  housewifery.  But  my  friend  proposed 
that  I  should  tell  them  some  story,  to  which  I  immediately 
agreed.  We  went  into  a  spacious  arbor,  and  I  gave  them 
a  tale  which  I  have  since  written  out  under  the  title  of  "  The 
'Sew  Melusina."  ^  It  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  "  The 
New  Paris"  as  the  youth  bears  to  the  boy;  and  1  would 
insert  it  here,  were  I  not  afraid  of  injuring,  by  odd  plays  of 
fancy,  tlie  rural  quality  and  simplicity  which  here  agreeably 
surround  us.  In  short,  1  succeeded  in  gaining  tiie  reward  of 
the  inventors  and  narrators  of  such  productions  ;  namely,  in 
awakening  curiosit}-,  in  fixing  the  attention,  in  provoking 
over-hasty  solutions  of  impenetrable  riddles,  in  deceiving 
expectations,   in    confusing   by   the    more   wonderful   which 

»  Tliirt  i.-^  introiluccil  in  Willitlm  Mcister'ß  Wanderjahre.  — Trans. 
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cniiic  into  tlic  plju*«'  of  tin*  woinlfrful,  in  nnxising  Ryni|intliy 
and  fear,  in  cauHHi^nnxiL'ty,  in  inuvin^,  nn<I«  at  iaMt.  I>y  the 
(•iijiii'^r  of  wiiat  wiLs  apinin'iitly  ranu'st  InL»  an  i:-  »  an<l 

ciirdtul   jrst,    in   satisfyin)^   tlu,"   niliul,   antl    in    _;    the 

iina<{inuti<in  materials  for  nc*w  iinni^eH,  and  the  un<U*rHtand- 
111^  niritrnalM  for  furth<'i-  rctlcrtion. 

.sjiould  any  oiu>  hi'ifaftt-r  read  this  tsiU>  in  print,  and  doiilit 
whitiirr  It  ciHiid  have  imxhicc«!  such  an  effeet,  let  him  re- 
nu*niiM>r,  that,  |)i'oiM>rly  spralvivi|j,  man  is  oiiiv  called  n|N>n  to 
act  in  the  pii'scnt.  NN'illnj;^  Is  an  almsc  of  Ian|iua«^e  :  ntid- 
in^  silently  to  one's  self  is  a  sorry  snhstltutc  for  simmcIj.  .Man 
etTects  all  he  can  niM>n  man  hy  his  i^MNonaht}',  youth  is  nio^t 
)H»verful  uiNMi  youth,  and  hence  also  arise  tiie  pun>Mt  intlii- 
ences.  Il  Is  these  which  enliven  the  world,  aiwl  allow  It 
neither  morally  nor  physically  to  iK'rish.  I  luid  hihrriteil 
from  my  falluMa  i'lMtiiin  dnlactic  hxpiacity  ;  fnnn  my  mother 
the  faculty  of  represent  I  ni:,  clearly  and  foi-eihly,  every  thing 
that  the  imagination  can  pnxhic«»  or  gnisp,  of  givinjj  a  fntih- 
ness  to  kn«)wn  stones,  of  Inventin;!  an<l  relatiiiij  otJiei-s, — 
nay,  of  inventing  in  the  course  of  narration,  lly  my  |»atcrnal 
endowment  I  wan  for  the  most  part  unnoying  to  the  eoin- 
l»any  ;  for  who  likes  to  listen  to  the  opinions  and  sentintenbt 
of  aiKJlher,  especially  a  ytnitli,  whose  jud^iinent,  from  difec- 
tive  exiKTicnce,  always  seem»  Insiillicient?  My  inotlier,  on 
the  contrary,  had  tlioiou^rlily  <pialirie<l  me  for  .s^H'ial  conver- 
sation, 'llie  emplu'st  tale  has  in  itself  a  hi^h  charm  for 
the  imapiiation,  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  solid  matter  \s 
thankfully  receive«!  by  the  undei>iL:in<liiiLr. 

liy  such  recitals,  which  cohl  me  nothing,  I  iiuuK'  myself  lie- 
IovihI  hy  children,  exelt4»<l  and  dili'ihted  youth,  and  drew  u|H>n 
myself  the  att«'ntion  of  older  |Mrs(»ns.  Hut  in  siHlety,  sueli  a« 
it  commonly  Is,  I  was  s<M»n  oMi^iil  lo  slop  these  exercis<*s  ;  and 
I  have  thereby  lost  but  t<K)  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
of  free  mental  advancement.  Nevertheless,  Uith  these  paivn- 
tal  gifts  accompanied  me  throughout  my  whole  life,  unitinl 
with  a  tliinl ;  namely,  the  nei'essity  of  expivsÄing  myself 
figuratively  and  by  comparisons.  In  consideration  of  theno 
IH'<'uliarities,  which  the  aout(>  and  ingenious  Dr.  (iall  din- 
covered  in  me  according  to  his  theiuy.  he  assuitHl  nie  that 
I  was,  pro|HMiy  s|M'akiiig,  lH)rn  for  a  |Mipular  orntor.  At  Uii:» 
(hselosuie  I  was  not  a  little  alarineil  ;  ft»r  if  it  wen»  well 
founded,  whatever  else  I  might  have  undert:iken  would  have 
proved  a  failure,  from  tJie  fact  that  tuiioug  my  nation  tlierv 
was  nothing  to  haningue  uInjuI. 
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PAET  THE  THIRD. 

CARE  IS  TAKEN  THAT  TREES   DO  NOT  GROW  INTO  THE  SKY. 

ELEVENTH    BOOK. 

/^  After  I  had,  in  that  bower  of  Sesenheim,  finished  my  tale, 
in  which  the  ordinary  and  the  impossible  so  agreeably  alter- 
nated, I  perceived  that  my  hearers,  who  had  already  shown 
peculiar  sympathy,  were  now  enchanted  in  the  highest  degree 
by  my  singular  narrative.  They  pressed  me  urgently  to  write 
down  the  tale,  that  they  might  often  repeat  it  by  reading  it 
among  themselves,  and  to  others.  I  promised  this  the  more 
willingly,  as  I  thus  hoped  to  gain  a  pretext  for  repeating  my 
visit,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  closer  connection. 
The  party  separated  for  a  moment ;  and  all  were  inclined  to 
feel,  that,  after  a  day  si>ent  in  so  lively  a  manner,  the  evening- 
might  fall  rather  flat.  From  this  anxiety  1  was  freed  by  my 
friend,  who  asked  permission  to  take  leave  at  once,  in  the 
name  of  us  both,  because,  as  an  industrious  academical 
citizen,  regular  in  his  studies,  he  wished  to  pass  the  night  at 
i    Drusenheim,  and  to  be  early  in  the  morning  at  Strasburg. 

^  We  both  reached  our  night-quarters  in  silence,  —  I,  because 
I  felt  a  grapple  on  my  heart,  which  drew  me  back  ;  he,  be- 
cause he  had  something  else  on  his  mind,  which  he  told  me 
as  soon  as  we  had  arrived.  '^  It  is  strange,"  he  began,  ''that 
you  should  just  hit  upon  this  tale.  Did  not  you  remark  that 
it  made  quite  a  peculiar  impression  ?  "  — ''  Nay,"  answered  I, 
"  how  could  I  help  observing  that  the  elder  one  laughed  more 
than  was  consistent  at  certain  passages,  that  the  younger 
one  shook  her  head,  that  all  of  you  looked  significantly  at 
each  other,  and  that  you  yourself  were  nearly  put  out  of 
countenance  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  I  almost  felt  embarrassed 
myself ;  for  it  struck  me  that  it  was  perhaps  improper  to  tell 
the  dear  girls  a  parcel  of  stuff  of  which  they  had  better  been 
ignorant,  and  to  give  them  such  a  bad  opinion  of  the  male  sex 
a.s  tiiey  must  naturally  have  formed  from  the  character  of  the 
hero. "  —  "  You  have  not  hit  it  at  all, "  said  he  ;  "  and,  indeed, 
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how  Hliould  yon?  '^«»st'  <l«*ar  tjirls  j\rv  nf»t  W)  unnc<y  '  •  \ 
w  itli  siu'li  iiialUTH  iw  you  iina;iiiu*.  for  llu«  ^n*jit  .Ho<'iriv  i 

llifin  j^lvoH  (K'ca«ion  for  many  rclU*<'tionH ;  and  Umtu  lia|>|NMiM 
to  he,  on  tin-  othrr  sid«*  of  the  Kliinc,  rxaflly  hiicIi  a  niani.d 
pair  a.s  you  (1('h<  rÜK',  — allowin«^  a  lillh«  for  fancy  and  «xai;- 
«i«'nition,  —  liic  liu»imnd  just  hh  Uill,  ntunly.  and  heavy;  Ihe 
wife  so  pretty  arid  dainty,  tJial  he  <*ould  fa.sily  hold  hiT  in  hin 
hand.  Tiicii'  mutual  iMisitinn  in  other  rrninK'ts,  their  history 
altogothcr,  ho  exactly  accoixls  with  your  tale,  that  llie  ^irls 
Hi'riously  :uske(1  me  whetln-r  \(m  knew  the  iM-rsoiis,  and  t\r- 
HerUMMJ  iiu*m  in  jest.  I  ansured  them  that  yon  did  not,  and 
you  will  do  well  to  let  the  tale  i-eniain  unwiitten.  Witii  the 
as.si.Htanei'of  delays  and  preti'xt.s,  we  may  s<M>n  rm<I  anexeus*'." 

1  wa-s  mueh  astonished,  for  1  had  thought  of  no  couple  on 
this  or  the  other  8ide  of  the  Khiuc  ;  nay,  I  could  not  have 
stated  how  I  came  hy  the  n<»tion.  In  thought  I  likttl  to  simil 
with  such  plejusantries,  without  any  parlieuhir  refiivnce  ;  and 
I  lM>lievcd,  tliat,  if  1  uarnite<l  them^  it  would  Ix?  the  hoiiic  with 
others, 

\Vi»en  1  returnetl  to  my  occupations  in  the  city,  I  felt  them 
more  than  usually  wea«  isome  ;  for  a  iium  lK)rn  to  activity 
forms  i)lanH  too  extensive  for  his  capacity,  and  overhunleus 
iiimself  with  lal>or.  This  ^(k*s  on  very  well  till  some  physi- 
cal or  moral  impediment  comes  in  the  way,  and  clearly  shown 
the  (lisj)roi)ortion  of  tlu*  |K>wers  to  the  undertakiuiZ. 

1  pui-sned  jurispruden(v  with  as  nmch  diliui'uce  as  was 
n'(|uiriMl  to  take  my  de^i*ee  with  some  credit.  Mtilieine 
charmed  me,  U'cause  it  hhowe<l  nattne,  if  it  did  not  unfold  it 
<»n  every  sidi' ;  and  to  this  I  was  attac'lie«!  hy  inl«'rcoiir>i«*  and 
liahit.  To  s<M'iety  I  was  ohli^jed  to  devote  hoiiu*  Uiih'  and 
attention  ;  fur  in  many  families  I  had  fallen  in  for  much« 
hoth  of  love  and  honor.  All  (his  mi;^ht  have  lufii  cariietl 
on,  had  not  that  which  Hehler  had  inculcate«!  pn*s.>HHl  u|m»ii 
me  with  an  inlinite  weight.  lie  had  torn  down  the  ciirtaiii 
which  con«'eaIcd  (Vom  in»'  th»*  jMiverty  of  <!• 
lu'  had  lUliiiissly  desiioyrd  s«»  many  «>f  my  p 
sky  of  my  fath(>rland  there  were  few  »tan*  of  imiMu-tamv  lelt, 
when  he  had  treale«!  all  the  rest  as  so  many  .  ut  candle- 

snutls  ;  nay,  my  own  ho|H's  and  fain'i«»?*  res;  _  mymdf  he 

h.id  so  s|M)ihMl,  tJiat  I  lH*^an  to  dotiht  my  own  i*ft|ialiililH*ti. 
At  tile  same  time,   howe\<'r,  he  <1  1   nie  on    lo  the  noMo 

broad  way  wiiich  he   himself  wa>   <  d   to  livad.  drew  my 

att^'iition  to  liLs  favorite  aulhorn,  at  the  head  of  wliom  Htootl 
Swift  and  Ilamann,  and  shiN>k  me  up  with  moiv  fotre  than  he 
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had  bound  me  down.  To  this  manifold  confusion  was  now 
added  an  incipient  passion,  which,  wliile  it  threatened  to 
absorb  me,  might  indeed  draw  me  from  other  relations,  but 
could  scarcely  elevate  me  above  them.  Then  came  besides  a 
bodily  ailing,  which  made  me  feel  after  dinner  as  if  my  throat 
was  closed  up,  and  of  which  1  did  not  easily  get  rid,  till 
afterwards,  when  I  abstained  from  a  certam  red  wine,  which 
1  generally  and  very  willingl}^  drank  in  the  boarding-house. 
This  intolerable  inconvenience  had  quitted  me  at  Sesenheim, 
so  that  I  felt  double  pleasure  in  being  there  ;  but  when  I  came 
back  to  my  town-diet  it  returned,  to  my  great  annoyance. 
All  this  made  me  thoughtful  and  morose,  and  my  outward 
appearance  probably  corresponded  with  my  inward  feelings. 

In  a  worse  humor  than  ever,  because  the  malady  was  violent 
after  dinner,  I  attended  the  clinical  lecture.  The  great  care 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  our  respected  instructor  led  us 
from  bed  to  bed  ;  the  minute  observation  of  important  S3'mp- 
toms  ;  the  judgment  of  the  cause  of  complaint  in  general ;  the 
tine  Hippocratic  mode  of  proceeding,  by  which,  without  theory, 
and  out  of  an  individual  experience,  the  forms  of  knowledge 
revealed  themselves  ;  the  addresses  with  which  he  usually 
crowned  his  lectures, — all  this  attracted  me  towards  him, 
and  made  a  strange  department,  into  which  1  only  looked  as 
through  a  crevice,  so  much  the  more  agreeable  and  fascinating. 
My  disgust  at  the  invalids  gi'adually  decreased,  as  I  learned 
to  change  their  various  states  into  distinct  conceptions,  by 
which  recovery  and  the  restoration  of  the  human  form  and 
nature  appeared  possible.  He  probably  had  his  eye  particularly 
u[)on  me,  as  a  singular  young  man,  and  pardoned  the  strange 
anomaly  which  took  me  to  his  lectures.  On  this  occasion  he 
did  not  conclude  his  lecture,  as  usual,  with  a  doctrine  which 
might  have  reference  to  an  illness  that  had  been  observed, 
but  said  cheerfully,  ''Gentlemen,  there  are  some  holidays 
])efore  us  :  make  use  of  them  to  enliven  your  spirits.  Studies 
must  not  onl}'  be  pursued  with  seriousness  and  diligence,  but 
also  with  cheerfulness  and  freedom  of  mind.  Give  movement 
to  your  bodies,  and  traverse  the  beautiful  country  on  horse- 
l)ack  and  on  foot.  He  who  is  at  home  will  take  delight  in 
that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  ;  while  for  the  stranger 
there  will  be  new  impressions,  and  pleasant  reminiscences  in 
future." 

There  were  only  two  of  us  to  whom  this  admonition  could 
lie  directed.  May  the  recipe  have  been  as  obvious  to  the 
oilier  as  it  was  to  me  !    i  thought  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
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finfl  mafV'  nil  the  hasto  I  could  to  onlir  n  lior^o  and  dn-nn 
myself  (nit  matly.  I  Hcnt  for  Wcyland,  l>iit  lie  wrus  not  to  Ik; 
found.  riiis  did  not  delay  my  rem>hition  ;  but  the  |»n'|mra- 
tions  nnfortniiat«'ly  went  on  .slowly,  and  I  could  not  drpart  *> 
soon  a.s  I  had  hoiH-d.  hixst  oh  I  rode,  I  wius  overUiken  by 
the  ni^lit.  The  way  wn«  not  to  Ix?  mistaken,  and  Uie  mcx)ii 
shed  her  liixht  on  my  iinpassione«!  projret.  The  i\\\ihi  wan 
windy  an(f  awful ;  and  I  d:i.sh(>d  on,  thai  I  might  not  have  to 
wait  till  morniim  before  I  eould  see  her. 

It  was  aln*a<ly  hit«'  when  I  put  up  my  horse  at  Seserdieim. 
The  landl«)nl,  in  answer  U)  my  cpieslion,  whether  tlnre  wa» 
still  lii^ht  in  the  paisona<;e,  assured  me  that  the  hubes  had 
only  just  iione  home  :  lu-  thought  In*  had  heard  they  were  still 
ex|H«etin}i  a  straULier.  This  did  not  pleas«*  me,  lus  I  wishetl  to 
have  been  the  only  one.  I  hiust*'ne<l.  that,  hit«'  ixti  1  w:ik,  I 
niiirht  at  lea.st  apjH'ar  the  fii-st.  I  foun<l  the  two  sLsters  sit- 
tin«^  at  the  d(K)r.  They  did  not  hcm'ui  nuich  astonished  ;  but  I 
was,  whi'U  Frederica  whisiM'i-ei I  inl«j  ( )livia*s  ear,  loud  en<Kinh 
for  me  to  hear,  '•  Did  I  not  say  so?  Here  he  uj !  "  Th<»y  eoii- 
duct4'd  me  into  a  nM)m,  whrre  I  found  a  little  collation  set 
out.  The  mother  «^reetetl  uw  as  an  oM  acipuuntaniv  :  and 
the  elder  sister,  when  »he  saw  me  in  the  lieht,  broke  out  into 
lou<l  lauixhter  ;   for  she  had  little  comman<l  over  hi-rself. 

After  this  fwst  and  somewhat  o<ld  n^^'ption,  the  ctmversa- 
tion  btvame  at  onec  free  and  cheerful ;  and  a  cireumstanee, 
which  had  remaine<l  con<'eah'<l  from  um' this  rveniui^,  I  leariu"<l 
on  the  followin;4  day.  Fri'ilerica  Iwul  pi"eilictcil  that  I  sh»)uld 
come ;  nn<l  who  does  not  fc*el  fximc  satisfaction  at  ttie  fullll- 
iiM'ut  of  a  forelNMliiJLj,  fven  if  it  In-  !i  mournful  t»ne?  All  pn»- 
siutunents,  when  conlirmeil  by  the  event,  ^ive  man  a  higher 
opinion  of  himself,  whetJier  it  Ih>  that  he  thinks  himself  in 
possession  of  so  line  a  susceptibility  :is  to  fi»el  a  relation  in 
llie  distance,  or  acute  enoie^h  to  iK'n-eive  necessiiry  but  still 
uncertam  asso<>iations.  Kven  Olivia's  lau^h  n'maintnl  no 
»eei"et :  she  confessed  that  it  seeuHtl  very  e»>mical  to  set»  me 
dresse<l  and  decked  out  on  this  iKvasiiui.  Fre«lericn,  on  Iho 
otlu>r  hand,  found  it  advantai^i'Oiis  not  to  explain  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  vanity,  but  nither  to  discover  in  it  a  wbh  to 
please  her. 

Karly  in  the  m<»niinij  Fntb'ri<»n  asketl  me  to  take  A  walk. 
Her  niother  and  sister  were  cK*cupiinl  in  preparinjj  every  thinjj 
lor  the  reception  of  sevenil  ptuvsts.  By  the  side  of  this 
bi'lovcd  ^irl  1  enjoyed  the  noble  Sunday  morning  in  the  coun- 
try, as  the  inestinuible  lieU'l  has  depictcil  it.     She  descriUnl 
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to  me  the  pavtj^  which  was  expected,  and  asked  me  to  remain 
by  her,  that  all  the  pleasure  might,  if  possible,  be  common  to 
us  both,  and  be  enjo^^ed  in  a  certain  order.  "Generally," 
she  said,  "^:)eople  amuse  themselves  alone.  Sport  and  play 
is  very  lightly  tasted  ;  so  that  at  last  nothing  is  left  but  cards 
for  one  part,  and  the  excitement  of  dancing  for  the  other." 

AVe  therefore  sketched  our  plan  as  to  what  should  be  done 
after  dinner,  taught  each  other  some  new  social  games,  and 
were  united  and  happy,  when  the  bell  summoned  us  to  church, 
where,  by  her  side,  I  found  a  somewhat  dry  sermon  of  her 
father's  not  too  long. 

The  presence  of  the  beloved  one  always  shortens  time,  but 
this  hour  passed  amid  peculiar  reflections.  I  repeated  to  m3'self 
the  good  qualities  which  she  had  just  unfolded  so  freely  before 
me,  —  her  circumspect  cheerfulness,  her  naivete  combined  with 
self -consciousness,  her  hilarity  with  foresight,  —  qualities 
which  seem  incompatible,  but  which  nevertheless  were  found 
together  in  her,  and  gave  a  pleasing  character  to  her  outward 
appearance.  But  now  I  had  to  make  more  serious  reflections 
upon  myself,  which  were  somewhat  prejudicial  to  a  free  state 
of  cheerfulness. 

Since  that  impassioned  girl  had  cursed  and  sanctified  m}''  lips 
(for  ever}^  consecration  involves  both),  I  had,  superstitiously 
enough,  taken  care  not  to  kiss  any  girl,  because  1  feared  that 
I  might  injure  her  in  some  unheard-of  spiritual  manner.  I 
therefore  subdued  ever}-  desire  by  which  a  youth  feels  impelled 
to  win  from  a  charming  girl  this  favor,  which  says  much  or 
little.  But  even  in  the  most  decorous  company  a  heavy  trial 
awaited  me.  Those  little  games,  as  they  are  called,  which 
are  more  or  less  ingenious,  and  by  which  a  joyous  young  circle 
is  collected  and  combined,  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
forfeits,  in  the  calling  in  of  which  kisses  have  no  small  value. 
I  had  resolved,  once  for  all,  not  to  kiss  ;  and,  as  every  want  or 
impediment  stimulates  us  to  an  activity  to  which  we  should 
otherwise  not  feel  inclined,  I  exerted  all  the  talent  and  humor 
I  possessed  to  help  myself  through,  and  thus  to  win  rather 
than  lose,  before  the  company  and  for  the  company.  When  a 
verse  was  desired  for  the  redemption  of  a  forfeit,  the  demand 
wius  usually  directed  to  me.  Now,  I  was  always  prepared, 
and  on  such  occasions  contrived  to  bring  out  something  in 
praise  of  the  hostess,  or  of  some  lad}' who  had  conducted  herself 
most  agreeably  towards  me.  If  it  happened  that  a  kiss  was 
imposed  upon  me  at  all  events,  I  endeavore<l  to  escape  by 
some  turn,  which  was  considered  satisfactory :  and,  as  I  had 
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tiiiir  to  rofloot  on  tlio  mattrr  iM'forohaiul,  I  wn«  ncvor  in  wniit 
of  various  rlr;^:int  «'xcus«'s  ;  iiltliou^li  IIioh«-  niiul«*  on  th«*  ^|  i;r 
of  till*  moment  were  iilwny»  moHt  HUccc'H«fnl. 

Wln-n  \vf  ro:u'h(Hl  lionic,  tlio  i^ncst«,  who  hail  an-i\t«l  fi<.in 
srvfial  «luarti'iH,  wiTr  hii/.zih^  im- nily  on»-  with  another,  until 
I'nMUMi<'u  collccU'cl  them  toj^ether,  ami  iuvitiMl  ami  conthictifl 
Iht'in  to  a  walk  to  that  channini;  HjM)t.  TlMTr  thry  fonn«!  :>ii 
a))ini(lanl  collation,  an«!  wiMhiMJ  to  till  np  with  H4M-ial  ;;aiii<  s 
the  iM'iiod  before  dinner.  Here,  by  aj^reenient  with  Freiierica. 
thoni^h  she  «liil  not  know  my  Hr<Met.  I  contrivtil  to  trrt  np  ami 
p)  throU'jh  j^ainrd  without  fnifrit^».  ami  mlrmiif  ioii>  of  fm  f»  itx 
without  kissing. 

My  skill  an«!  rea<!inr.HS  wi  li'  so  ntuch  th»*  uunv  no^ihsary, 
as  the  (•om|>any,  which  wa.s  «»tlurwisi»  (juit**  strange  to  nu«. 
Keemc(!  to  have  Hnsp<?ete<|  H<mi(*  connection  ln-tween  ine  and 
the  dear  trirl,  and  ro«^nishly  took  tlie  jii-eat«*.Mt  pains  to  fonv 
upon  me  tliat  which  I  secretly  en<!euvored  to  avoid.  For  in 
Hiich  circles,  if  p»M)ph»  jM'rceive  a  prnwin«;  inclination  !)etween 
two  y<)un«jj  persons,  they  try  to  nnike  them  «"onfuMtl,  or  to 
l»rin;r  them  closer  totjcther;  just  as  aftcnvanls,  wIhmi  once  a 
passion  Iklh  !)een  de<'!:ired,  they  t:ike  trouble  on  pur|»*Ks««  to 
part  them  a^ain.  Thus,  t4>  the  man  of  »«H'iety,  it  is  totally 
inditTerj'Ut  whether  he  confers  a  iH-nifit  or  an  injury,  proviiletl 
lie  be  annised. 

Tliat  morning  I  could  olmene,  with  moiv  attention,  the 
whole  chara<'lcr  of  Freilt'rica  ;  so  tliat,  for  the  whole  time,  she 
always  reinaine«!  t4>  ni»'  the  sanu'.  The  friendly  iiredin^.s  of 
the  pciisanth,  which  were  esin-cially  addressed  to  her,  jjavc 
nic  to  understand  that  she  wa.s  bcneliccnt  to  them,  an«!  crcatci! 
ill  them  an  aj^itTable  feeling.  'I'he  elder  .sislt'r  remaiiictl  at 
iiome  witli  lier  mother.  Nothing  that  demandeil  iMMÜly  exer- 
tion was  re<piiri'd  of  l'>e<lerica  ;  liut  hlie  wait  Hpaixil,  tliey  Haid, 
on  Jieeount  of  her  chest. 

There  are  women  wlio  cs|MH*ial!y  plea.H4'  um  in  a  room,  otlMMn 
wl»o   look   lH'tt«'r  in  the  «»|K'n  air.      Fiv<!en«'a  I-  "  l  to  the 

bitter.      Ili'r  whole  imture,   her  form,   never  u,  ;  l   moiv 

charming  than  when  8l)e  moved  al«>n^  an  elevat4*tl  ftMitpath. 
I'he  |;ract'  of   her  ile|>ortment  seemed  to  vie  with  ll»e    ' 

earth,  and  the  indestructible  clu'erfulness  of  IjerctuniL 

with  the  Itlne  sky.  'V\\\h  rt*frt*siiin^  atJiiosphen*  wliicli  nur* 
rounded  her  she  carri«i!  homi*  :  an«!  it  iniuhl  s«H»n  Ik«  |xt- 
ceiviMl  that  she  nnderHt«MM!  Iiow  to  riHMMXMle  dit1!«*u!ties,  an«! 
to  oblitiraU*  with  ea^ie  tlie  impression  made  liy  utile  unpleaiH 
int  i*ontinf;enei(*8. 
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The  purest  joy  we  can  feel  with  respect  to  a,  beloved  person 
is,  to  find  that  she  pleases  others.  Frederica's  conduct  in 
society  was  beneficent  to  all.  In  walks,  she  floated  about,  an 
animating  spirit,  and  knew  how  to  supply  the  gaps  which 
might  arise  here  and  there.  The  lightness  of  her  movements 
we  have  already  commended,  and  she  was  most  graceful  when 
she  ran.  As  the  deer  seems  just  to  fulfil  its  destination 
when  it  lightly  flies  over  the  sprouting  corn  ;  so  did  her  pecul- 
iar nature  seem  most  plainly  to  express  itself  when  she  ran 
with  light  steps  over  mead  and  furrow,  to  fetch  something 
which  had  been  forgotten,  to  seek  something  which  had  been 
lost,  to  summon  a  distant  couple,  or  to  order  something  neces- 
sary. On  these  occasions  she  was  never  out  of  breath,  and 
always  kept  her  equilibrium.  Hence  the  great  anxiety  of  her 
parents  with  respect  to  her  chest  must  to  many  have  appeared 
excessive. 

Her  father,  who  often  accompanied  us  through  meadows  and 
fields,  was  not  always  provided  with  a  suitable  companion. 
On  his  account  I  joined  him  ;  and  he  did  not  fail  to  touch  once 
more  upon  his  favorite  theme,  and  circumstantially  to  tell  me 
about  the  proposed  building  of  the  parsonage.  He  particu- 
larly regretted  that  he  could  not  again  get  the  carefully 
finished  sketches,  so  as  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  to  con- 
sider this  or  that  improvement.  I  observed,  that  the  loss 
might  be  easily  supplied,  and  offered  to  prepare  a  ground- 
plan,  upon  which,  after  all,  every  thing  chiefly  depended. 
With  this  he  was  highly  pleased,  and  settled  that  we  should 
have  the  assistance  of  the  schoolmaster,  to  stir  up  whom  he 
at  once  hurried  off,  that  the  yard  and  foot-measure  might  be 
ready  early  on  the  mori'ow. 

When  he  had  gone,  Frederica  said,  "You  are  right  to 
humor  my  dear  father  on  his  weak  side,  and  not,  like  others, 
who  get  weary  of  this  subject,  to  avoid  him,  or  to  break  it  off. 
I  must,  indeed,  confess  to  you  that  the  rest  of  us  do  not  desire 
this  building  :  it  would  be  too  expensive  for  the  congregation 
and  for  us  also.  A  new  house,  new  furniture  !  Our  guests 
would  not  feel  more  comfortable  with  us,  now  they  are  once 
accustomed  to  the  old  building.  Here  we  can  treat  them 
liberally  :  there  we  should  find  ourselves  straitened  in  a  wider 
8i)here.  Thus  the  matter  stands  ;  but  do  not  you  fail  to  be 
agreeable.     I  thank  you  for  it  from  my  heart." 

Another  lad}'  who  joined  us  asked  about  some  novels, — 
whether  Frederica  had  read  them.  She  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative, for  she  had  read  but  little  altogether.     She  had  grown 
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up  in  fi  rhoorfiil,  derorous  onjoymrnt  of  lifo,  nw\  wru*  nilti- 
vuUmI  lUMMnliii^^Iy.      I  liail  "Tin*  VIrarof  Wiikrlirl«!  "  on  llic 
tip  of  my  tonkins  but  did  not  venture  to  pro|)o8c  it,  the  Minii- 
lurity  of  tin«  situutiouH  Immiii;  too  Mtrikiu'^  and  t<K)  inn      * 
*•  I  uMi  very  fond  of  rt'adin;^  novrl.s."  hIu«  «aid  :    **  on»-  i 

them  Hucli  nice  people,  wliom  on«*  would  like  t«)  roHemhIe." 

The  nn'a.surj'Nieut  of  the  house  t«M>k  plae«-  the  follow  ; 
It  was  a  somewhat  slow  pnHjeedin«^,  as  I  wits  as  liul« 
tonied  to  Huch  arts  as  the  Hcli(K>lmaster.  At  hist  u  toleral»lc 
project  eanie  to  my  aid.  The  ^^«mhI  father  told  me  his  views, 
and  was  n<;l  displeiused  when  1  jusked  iHTmission  to  prepan» 
the  plan  more  conveniently  in  the  town.  Frnleriea  dismissed 
me  with  joy  ;  she  was  eonviiK'ed  of  niy  atTeetion,  and  I  of 
hei*s  :  ami  tin;  six  lea^^ues  no  lon^i'r  apin-ared  a  distiinee.  It 
wa«  8o  easy  to  travel  to  Drusenheim  in  the  diligence,  an»l  l)y 
this  vehicle,  as  well  as  hy  messen<^ers,  onlinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, to  keep  up  a  connection  ;  George  being  intrusted  with 
the  despatt.'lu'H. 

Winn  I  had  arrived  in  the  town,  I  ocrupie<l  myself  in  the 
«•arlicMt  hours  (for  tluTe  was  no  notion  of  a  long  sleep)  with 
the  plan,  which  I  drew  as  neatly  jus  |K>ssible.  In  the  mean 
tinnr  I  had  si-nt  Krederica  some  l)ooks,  aecompanie<l  by  a  few 
kind  words.  I  nM'4'ive(|  an  answer  at  one»«,  and  was  charmetl 
with  her  light,  pretty,  hearty  hand.  Contents  an<l  style  w»'re 
natural,  giMxl,  amiable,  tus  if  they  came  from  within  ;  and  thus 
th«'  ple:using  impri'ssion  she  had  nuide  ui>on  me  was  ever  kept 
up  and  niiewed.  1  but  too  readily  recalleil  to  myself  the 
endownu'uts  of  her  )>emitiful  natun\  and  nurtuivil  the  ho|>o 
that  I  sl}'»rld  see  her  S(M)n,  and  for  a  longer  timi'. 

'I'here  was  now  no  more  any  nee«l  «»f  an  address  fn)ni  our 
g(MHl  iuHtrm'tor.  lie  had  by  those  wonU,  s|)oken  at  the  right 
time,  so  complet4'ly  cured  me,  that  I  hail  n«»  p!ii '       '  '     i- 

tion  to  see  him  and   his  patients  again.     The  <  ,  <- 

with  Kredi>rica  lHH*ame  more  aninmtiHl.  She  inviteil  me  to  a 
festival,  to  which  also  some  friends  from  the  other  siile  of  the 
Khiue  would  «'ome.  I  was  to  make  arrangeujents  for  a  l»»nger 
tiino.  This  I  did  by  packing  a  stout  iM>rtnmnteau  u|mmi  the 
diligenct*,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  was  in  her  presence.  I  fnuud 
a  large,  merry  party,  t«H.k  the  father  aside,  and  handeil  hun 
the  plan,  at  which  he  tt^stitUtl  great  delight.  I  t^Uketl  over 
with  him  what  1  had  thought  while  completing  it.  lie  wa.H 
quili?  U'side  himself  with  Joy,  and  es|H«<ially  praisinl  the  neat- 
ness of  the  draw  ing.  This  I  had  practis<>d  fnmi  my  youtii 
Litwuril«,  and  had  on  this  oix'^ision  tiiken  es|KiMal  pains,  with 
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the  finest  paper.  But  this  i)leasiire  was  very  soon  marred 
for  our  good  host,  when,  against  my  counsel,  and  in  the  joy 
of  his  lieart,  he  Uiid  the  sketch  before  the  company.  Far  from 
uttering  the  desired  sympath}',  some  thought  nothing  at  all  of 
this  precious  work  ;  others,  who  thought  they  knew  something 
of  the  matter,  made  it  still  worse,  blaming  the  sketch  as  not 
artistical,  and,  when  the  old  man  looked  off  for  a  moment, 
handled  the  clean  sheets  as  if  they  were  only  so  many  rough 
draughts  ;  while  one,  with  the  hard  strokes  of  a  lead-pencil, 
marked  his  plans  of  improvement  on  the  fine  paper  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  purity  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

I  was  scarcely  able  to  console  the  extremely  irritated  man, 
whose  pleasures  had  been  so  outrageously  destroyed,  much  as 
I  assured  him  that  I  myself  looked  upon  them  only  as  sketches, 
which  we  would  talk  over,  and  on  which  we  would  construct 
new  drawings.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  went  otf  in  a  very  ill 
humor ;  and  Frederica  thanked  me  for  my  attention  to  her 
father,  as  well  as  for  my  patience  during  the  unmannerly 
conduct  of  the  other  guests. 

But  I  could  feel  no  pain  nor  ill  humor  in  her  presence. 
The  party  consisted  of  young  and  tolerably  noisy  friends, 
whom,  nevertheless,  an  old  gentleman  tried  to  outdo,  propos- 
ing even  odder  stuff  than  they  practised.  Already,  at  break- 
fast, the  wine  had  not  been  spared.  At  a  very  well-furnished 
dinner- table  there  was  no  want  of  any  enjoyment ;  and  the 
feast  was  relished  the  more  by  everybody,  after  the  violent 
})odily  exercise  during  the  somewhat  warm  weather :  and  if 
tlie  official  gentleman  went  a  little  too  far  in  the  good  things, 
the  young  people  were  not  left  much  behind  him. 

I  was  happy  beyond  all  bounds  at  the  side  of  Frederica,  — 
talkative,  merry,  ingenious,  forward,  and  yet  kept  in  modera- 
tion by  feeling,  esteem,  and  attachment.  She,  in  a  similar 
position,  was  open,  cheerful,  sympathizing,  and  communica- 
tive. We  all  appeared  to  live  for  the  company,  and  yet  lived 
only  for  each  other. 

After  the  meal  they  sought  the  shade :  social  games  were 
begun,  and  the  turn  came  to  forfeits.  On  redeeming  the  for- 
feits, every  thing  of  every  kind  was  carried  to  excess :  the 
gestures  which  were  commanded,  the  acts  which  were  to  be 
done,  the  problems  wliich  were  to  be  solved,  all  showed  a  mad 
joy  which  knew  no  limits.  I  myself  heightened  these  wild 
jokes  by  many  a  comical  prank,  and  Frederica  shone  by  many 
a  droll  tiiought ;  she  appeared  to  me  more  charming  than  ever. 
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nil  liyiKHlu)n(lriji<*;il  snixTstitioiis  fanci«««  ha«!  vanislio«! :  niul, 
wlini  llii-  «»pportmiity  otTrn'«!  uf  lu-urtily  kis-sin«^  om»  whom  I 
loved  mj  ti'iiderly,  I  did  not  inisH  it,  still  \vhh  did  I  deny  iiiytkdf 
a  TciM'titioiJ  <»f  this  plcnsun'. 

Tlic  (joinimiiy's  Ih>ih'  of  having  some  rmisic  wAAtit  laMt  satis- 
fled  :  it  was  lusird,  and  all  hxstonrd  to  tlur  dan(M!.  AUfmnndin^ 
waltzii»;^  and  turning,  wen-  Iw-jxinnin^,  njiddh«  and  rnd.  All 
had  ;;iv»'n  np  to  this  national  dan<M?,  —  evrn  I  did  honor  <>non<^h 
to  my  privat«;  dan(!in^-inistrc88 ;  and  FrtMlorica,  who  dan<M«<l 
as  she  walki'd,  sprang,  and  nm,  wjw  dtlii;ht«'d  to  find  in  nir  a 
very  i'X|M'it  partm-r.  We  j^tMu-rally  krpt  t<H^cthrF-,  l»ul  \v»Te 
Boon  obliged  to  h>ave  off ;  and  she  wim  advised  on  all  sides  not 
to  go  on  any  fartluT  in  this  wild  niaiujer.  Wr  eniiH4»h'<l  onr- 
Belves  hy  a  solitary  walk,  hand  in  hand,  and,  when  we  had 
reaehe<l  that  (|niet  M|)ot,  by  the  wannest  enibnuv,  and  tlie  niost 
faithful  rLssnrance  tliat  \\v  loved  each  other  heartily. 

Older  jH-rsons,  wIjo  luul  risen  witii  ns  from  thr  game,  t<H>k 
U8  with  them.  At  sn|>)M'r  |N>ople  did  not  return  to  their  solicr 
Henses  either.  Dancing  went  on  far  into  the  night,  and  tlicn» 
was  as  little  want  of  hi>alllis  and  other  incitements  to  ilrink- 
ing  2US  at  n(M>n. 

I  had  s<'arc«'ly  for  a  few  honrs  slept  ver\*  profoundly,  w  hen  I 
was  awakened  by  a  JH'at  and  tnnuilt  in  my  bliKMl.  It  is  at  such 
times  aixl  in  such  situations  that  care  and  reiM'ntan<-e  usually 
attack  man,  who  is  stretx'hed  out  defenceless.  My  imagination 
at  once  pres4'nted  to  me  the  liveliest  forms  :  I  saw  Lucinda, 
how,  aft4'r  the  nuwt  ardent  kiss,  sin-  p:Lssit)nati'ly  recedi'd  from 
me,  an<l,  with  glowing  eheek  and  sparkling  eyes,  utlen**!  tliat 
cui'se,  by  wluj'h  she  intended  to  in»'na<'e  la-r  si.st«'r«>nly.  but  by 
which  she  also  unconsciously  mena(*ed  inno<*ent  |M'rM>ns,  who 
were  unknown  to  her.  I  saw  Fre<U>riea  standing  op|>otiite  to 
her,  paralyz4"<l  at  the  sight,  pah*,  and  fiM-ling  the  eonsiMpienees 
of  the  CIII-S4*,  of  which  she  knew  nothing.  I  f<iund  myself 
between  them,  as  little  able  to  wani  ofY  the  spiritual  efTe<*ls  of 
tiie  a<lventure  as  to  avoid  the  evil-UHlimr  kiss.  'l*he  '  '  *.• 
health  of  Frederica  si«emed  to  ha-sten  the  thrt*atoneil  c  i,  ; 

and  now  her  love  to  me  wore  a  most  unhappy  as|K*et,  and  i 
wished  myself  at  the  other  sid«*  of  the  worhl. 

Hut  something  still  more  painfid  to  me,  which  lay  in  the 
baekgrotmd,  I  will  not  conceal.  A  certain  comvit  kept  that 
superstition  alive    in   me ;    n»y   lips,   whether  •  "      r 

cursed,  .nppe.'tred  to  me  mon-  im|>orlanl  than  u  a 

no  little  complacency  was  1  aware  i>f  my  84'lf-denyingcn)nducl, 
in  renouncing  numy  an  innrnvnt  pleasur«*,  {Mirtly  to  preatTve 
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my  magical  advantage,  partly  to  avoid  injuring  a  harmless 
being  by  giving  it  up. 

But  now  all  was  lost  and  irrevocable  :  I  had  returned  into 
a  mere  connnon  position  ;  and  I  thought  that  I  had  harmed, 
irretrievably'  injured,  the  dearest  of  beings.  Thus,  far  from 
my  being  freed  from  the  curse,  it  was  flung  back  from  mj" 
lips  into  my  own  heart. 

All  this  together  raged  in  mfif  blood,  already  excited  by  love 
and  passion,  wine  and  dancing,  confused  my  thoughts  and  tor- 
tured my  feelings,  so  that,  especially  as  contrasted  with  the 
joys  of  the  day  before,  I  was  in  a  state  of  despair  which 
seemed  unbounded.  Fortunately  daylight  peered  in  upon  me 
through  a  chink  in  the  shutter ;  and  the  sun,  vanquishing  all 
the  powers  of  night,  set  me  again  upon  my  feet ;  I  was  soon 
in  the  open  air,  and  refreshed,  if  not  restored. 

Superstition,  like  many  other  fancies,  very  easily  loses  in 
power,  when,  instead  of  flattering  our  vanity,  it  stands  in  its 
way,  and  would  fain  produce  an  evil  hour  to  this  delicate  being. 
We  then  see  well  enough  that  we  can  get  rid  of  it  when  we 
choose :  we  renounce  it  the  more  easily,  as  all  of  which  we 
deprive  ourselves  turns  to  our  own  advantage.  The  sight  of 
Frederica,  the  feeling  of  her  love,  the  cheerfulness  of  every 
thing  around  me,  all  reproved  me,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
happiest  days,  I  could  harbor  such  dismal  night-birds  in  my 
])osom.  The  confiding  conduct  of  the  dear  girl,  which  became 
more  and  more  intimate,  made  me  thoroughly  rejoiced  ;  and  1 
felt  truly  happy  when,  at  parting,  she  openly  gave  a  kiss  to 
me,  as  well  as  the  other  friends  and  relations. 

In  the  city  many  occupations  and  dissipations  awaited  me, 
from  the  midst  of  which  I  collected  myself  for  the  sake  of  my 
beloved,  by  means  of  a  correspondence,  which  we  regularly 
established.  Even  in  her  letters  she  always  remained  the 
same  :  whether  she  related  any  thing  new,  or  alluded  to  well- 
known  occurrences,  lightly  described  or  cursorily  reflected,  it 
was  always  as  if,  even  with  her  pen,  she  appeared  going,  com- 
ing, running,  bounding  with  a  step  as  light  as  it  was  sure.  I 
also  liked  very  much  to  write  to  her,  for  the  act  of  rendering 
present  her  good  qualities  increased  my  affection  even  during 
absence  ;  so  that  this  intercourse  was  little  inferior  to  a  per- 
sonal one,  —  nay,  afterwards  became  pleasanter  and  dearer 
to  me. 
{/  For  that  superstition  had  been  forced  to  give  way  altogether. 
It  was  indeed  bas(;d  upon  the  impressions  of  earlier  years  ;  but 
tlie  spirit  of  tlie  (hiy,  the  liveliness  of  youth,  the  intercourse 
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with  ('<>1<1,  HotiHiblc  iiu'i),  :ill  W2LS  nrifavoruhlr  tn  it,  ho  that  it 
would  not  linve  l>e('M  ciiny  to  find  aiiioii«^  all  who  HiirroiiiuiiMl 
iiM'  u  Hini^h'  iKTHoii  to  whom  a  confr.ssion  of  my  whims  would 
not  h:ivr  hriM»  jM'rfi'ctly  ridiculous.  Hut  th»'  worst  of  it  wris, 
tluit  111«'  fancy,  while  it  lied,  Ifft  U-hind  it  :i  real  (^)nt4>mpl:itioii 
of  that  state  in  which  yoini^  IH'oph«  arc  plai'cd,  whose  ««arly 
affections  can  promise  themselves  no  l.'ustin«^  result.  So  little 
was  I  as>i.st4'd  in  ^ettin«:j  free  from  error,  that  understanding;  ^X^ 
und  reflection  used  me  still  woi-se  in  this  inst^mee.  My  pXHsion 
increased  the  more  I  learn»'<l  to  know  tlu*  virtu«'  of  the  excel- 
lent ji;irl  ;  and  the  time  approache«!  when  I  wxstolose,  perhaps 
forever,  so  much  that  was  dear  an<l  jjoo<l. 

We  had  (|uietly  and  pleasantly  passed  aloni^tiiii  ''r» 

when   friend  NVryiand   had   the  waj^i^t-ry  to  brin;^  sv  i  to 

Sesenheim  "The  V'ietir  of  Wakelield,"  and,  when  they  were 
talkin;^  of  reatlini:  aloud,  to  hainl  it  over  to  me  unex|>«'ctedly, 
as  if  nothin;^  further  wxs  l4)  Ik*  sai<l.  I  managed  to  collect 
myself,  and  rea<l  with  as  much  eheerfulness  and  fre«»<lom  as  I 
could.  Kven  the  fact's  of  my  hearci-s  at  once  l>ri"_jhtened,  and 
it  did  not  seem  unpleasant  to  them  [o  U'  a;^ain  forced  to  a 
comparison.  If  they  luul  found  comical  eount4>q>arts  to  Hay- 
mond  and  .Melusina.  they  here  saw  themselves  in  a  «^lass  whi<*li 
liy  no  means  ^ave  a  *listorted  liki'uess.  They  did  not  ojH'uly 
confess,  hut  they  «lid  not  «leny,  that  they  were  movin«;  amon^ 
persons  akin,  both  by  min«l  and  fet'lin«^. 

All  nun  «>f  a  g«)o«l  «lisposition  feel,  with  in<^re:Lsin^  cultiva- 
tion, that  they  hav«'  ad«»uble  part  to  play  in  the  world,  —  a  real 
«•n«'  an<l  an  i«leal  one  ;  an«l  in  this  feelin;^  is  th«'  i^nnnul  «»f  every 
thin^i  n«»ble  t«)  Ik*  soui^ht.  Tlu'  n'al  part  which  has  In'en  as- 
si^ni'd  t«»  tis  we  exin'rit'iut'  but  Uny  plainly  ;  with  res|M'«'t  to  the 
sec«)n<l,  W(*  seldom  come  to  u  clear  understanding;  alxiut  it. 
Man  may  se<'k  his  hivjher  destination  «ui  earth  or  in  hi'aven, 
in  the  present  or  in  the  futur«'  :  he  yet  remains  ou  this  account 
ex|M)sed  to  an  et4'rnal  waverinj»,to  an  influence  fnun  witlnnit 
which  ever  «listurbs  him,  mitil  he  on«v  f«)r  all  makes  a  n»s«»lu- 
tion  t«)  de«-Iare  that  that  is  ri^ht  which  is  suitable  to  himself. 

Ain«>n^   the    m<»Ht  venial    attempts   to   n(n}uirv  noniethin^ 
iuLdicr.   to    place  one's  self    on    an   >         '*v   with 
liil^li   T,  may  be  classe«!  the  youthful  .     .        •   lo«««iii.^  -, 

self  with  the  characterM  in  noveU.  TlitM  is  hij^hly  iniKHXMit, 
uu<l.  ^^hat«'ver  may  b«  *         lin^t  it,  the  \<  ••  «»f 

mischievous.     It  nnui--  -  wln-n  we  sh«"  lily 

die  oIVmimii,  or  ^msp  at  the  nfrealion  of  pnnHion. 

How  oftt'U   is  n>|H>uted   the   litany  nUxit   the   inisihtef    of 
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novels !  and  yet  what  misfortune  is  it  if  a  pretty  girl  or  a 
handsome  young  man  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  a  person 
who  fares  better  or  worse  than  themselves  ?  Is  the  citizen  life 
worth  so  much  ?  or  do  the  necessities  of  the  day  so  completely 
absorb  the  man,  that  he  must  refuse  every  beautiful  demand 
which  is  made  upon  him  ? 

The  historico-poetical  Christian  names  which  have  intruded 
into  the  German  church  in  the  place  of  the  sacred  names,  not 
unfrequently  to  the  annoyance  of  the  officiating  clergyman, 
are  without  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  small  ramifications  of  the 
romautico-poetical  pictures.  This  very  impulse  to  honor  one's 
child  by  a  well-sounding  name  —  even  if  the  name  has  noth- 
ing further  behind  it  —  is  praiseworthy  ;  and  this  connection 
of  an  imaginary  world  with  the  real  one  diffuses  an  agreeable 
lustre  over  the  whole  life  of  the  person.  A  beautiful  child, 
whom  with  satisfaction  we  call  "Bertha,"  we  should  think 
we  offended  if  we  were  to  call.it  "  Urselblandinie."  With  a 
cultivated  man,  not  to  say  a  lover,  such  a  name  would  cer- 
tainly falter  on  the  lips.  The  cold  world,  which  judges  only 
from  one  side,  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  it  sets  down  as  ridic- 
ulous and  objectionable  all  that  comes  forward  as  imaginary  ; 
but  the  thinking  connoisseur  of  mankind  must  know  how  to 
estimate  it  according  to  its  worth. 

For  the  position  of  the  loving  couple  on  the  fair  Rhine- 
bank,  this  comparison,  to  which  a  wag  had  compelled  them, 
produced  the  most  agreeable  results.  We  do  not  meditate 
on  ourselves  when  we  look  in  a  mirror ;  but  we  feel  that  we 
exist,  and  allow  ourselves  to  pass.  Thus  is  it  also  with  those 
moral  imitations,  in  which  we  recognize  our  manners  and  in- 
clinations, our  habits  and  peculiarities,  as  in  a  silhouette,  and 
strive  to  grasp  it  and  embrace  it  with  brotherly  affection. 

The  habit  of  being  together  became  more  and  more  con- 
firmed, and  nothing  else  was  known  but  that  I  belonged  to 
this  circle.  The  affair  was  allowed  to  take  its  course  without 
the  question  being  directly  asked  as  to  what  was  to  be  the 
result.  And  what  parents  are  there  who  do  not  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  let  daughters  and  sons  continue  for  a 
while  in  such  a  wavering  condition,  until  accidentally  some- 
thing is  confirmed  for  life,  better  than  it  could  have  been 
produced  by  a  long-arranged  plan. 

It  was  tliought  that  perfect  confidence  could  be  placed,  both 
in  Frederica' s  sentiments  and  in  my  rectitude,  of  which,  on 
account  of  my  forbearance,  even  from  innocent  caresses,  a 
favorable  opinion  had  been  entertained.     We  were  left  unob- 
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Bonofl,  fi3  wjifl  ponfTiilly  tho  fMistoin,  tluTo  nn«l  tlion  ;  nnri  it 
(loprndrd  on  oursclvt-s  to  ^o  over  tlu' (HMinlry,  with  n  Irirmr 
or  Miiiallcr  party,  and  to  visit  the  friciidM  in  tli«>  nci^iilNirlMHxI. 
Oil  ImiIIi  siilrs  of  the  Rliiiir,  ill  I  I:i|4ciiail,  Koil-l>oiiis,  l'tiilip|iH- 
burj^,  tlu!  Ortrnau,  I  found  diH|>cTHi.'d  tlion^»  ]N'rhon.H  wlioin  I 
hud  HCM'ii  unit4'd  at  Scst-nhriin. evrry  one  l»y  hirnMilf , a  friMidIv, 
liuHpiUil»li!  host,  thrn\vin;j;  o[)rn  kitt'hcn  and  crllar  just  jus  wiil- 
in«4ly  JUS  j^anh-ns  and  vinryards,  —  nay,  the  wiioU»  H|M>t.  '1  In» 
ishmtls  on  tin*  Rhine  wen-  often  a  p)al  for  our  wal4'r-ex|Ktli- 
tions.  Tliere,  without  pity,  we  put  the  ccxjI  inhaiiitiints  of 
tiie  ( lear  Rhine  into  the  kettU',  on  the  Bpit,  into  tlie  l»oir  - 
fat,  and  would  here,  {nrhaps  njon«  than  was  reasoiuihh\  I.  . 
Kctthd  oiirHelveH  in  the  snu^  fishermen's  huts,  if  tiie  aU^niinn- 
Mr  Rliine-);nats  ( liht  in-srhudken)  had  not,  aftt-r  S4jni(>  iiours, 
(hivfu  Us  away.  At  tiiis  intoU-nihU?  int^rruptiun  of  onr  «»f 
our  most  eharniin}4  parties  of  pUuiiiun*,  when  every  thin^  else 
was  pn»s|M'rous,  wlien  the  a!Teeti«»n  of  the  lover»  SiM'Uird  t<» 
incrrasr  willi  the  ^«mhI  sucerss  t»f  tht*  i'nt<*rprise,  and  we  had 
nevertheless  eoine  home  ttw)  soon,  unsuitahly  and  inop|M)r- 
turu'ly,  I  artually,  in  the  presence  of  th«'  ^(mmI  n-ven-nd  fath«T, 
hroke  out  into  l»la.spin'n»ouH  expressions,  and  assured  hiiu  that 
these  ^nats  alone  were  sullieient  to  tikke  fn)m  mc  the  thou};ht 
that  a  «^«mmI  and  wise  Deity  had  en-att'd  tlir  world.  Thf  pious 
old  {^entU'inan,  hy  way  of  n-ply,  solmndy  ealli-tl  me  to  ordiT, 
and  explained  t4)  me  that  these  ^natj^  and  other  veniiin  had 
not  arisen  until  aft«r  the  fall  of  our  first  |)an>nts,  «»r  that, 
if  there  were  any  of  them  in  paradise,  they  had  oidy  pleas- 
antly humnu'd  there,  and  had  not  stun^.  Although  I  felt 
ealint'd  at  onee,  —  for  an  an^ry  man  njay  easily  l>e  appeaseil  if 
we  can  sueei'ed  in  makinji  him  smile,  —  I  m"Vertheh's.s  {tssi^rtitl 
that  there  was  no  need  of  the  an^^el  with  the  burning  swonl 
to  drive  tin*  j^uilty  pair  out  of  th»«  garden  :  my  h^st,  I  sai«l, 
nnist  rather  allow  me  to  think  that  this  wtus  elTei'ted  hy  means 
of  ^reat  ^nats  on  the  Tigris  and  ttu'  Kuphrat«s.  And  thus  I 
a^ain  made  him  lau^h  ;  for  the  oUl  nuin  undersloo«!  n  ji»ke, 
or  at  any  rat«*  let  one  pass. 

However,  tlu*  enjoyment  of  the  daytime  and  sea.Hon  in  this 
nohle  country  was  more  serious  and  more  elevnting  to  tlio 
heart.     ( )ne  had  oidy  to  resign  one's  self  t«»  tlu«  pn'S4«nl.  t.  . 
the  <*learness  of  the  pure  sky,  the  hrilliancy  of  the  rieli 
the  mihi  evenings,  the  warm  nights,  hy  the  iiido  of  a  Udoved 
one,  »)r  in  her  vicinity.      K<»r  moii*'      *        •'       .,  '  ' 

>\itli   pure  ethereal   mornin;;s,  u  i 

the  earth  with  su|M>rl1uous  dew,  displayed  nil  its  ma^nitUtMKv  ; 
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and,  that  this  S|>ectacle  might  not  become  too  simple,  clouds 
after  clouds  piled  themselves  over  the  distant  mountains, 
now  in  this  spot,  now  in  that.  They  stood  for  days,  nay,  for 
weeks,  without  obscuring  the  pure  sky  ;  and  even  the  tran- 
sient storms  refreshed  the  country,  and  gave  lustre  to  the 
green,  which  again  glistened  in  the  sunshine  before  it  could 
become  dry.  The  double  rainbow,  the  two-colored  borders 
of  a  dark  gray  and  nearly  black  streak  in  the  sky,  were  nobler, 
more  Jiighly  colored,  more  decided,  but  also  more  transient, 
than  I  had  ever  observed. 

y  In  the  midst  of  these  objects,  the  desire  of  poetizing,  which 
t^I  had  not  felt  for  a  long  time,  again  came  forward.  For 
Frederica  I  composed  many  songs  to  well-known  melodies. 
They  w^ould  have  made  a  pretty  little  book :  a  few  of  them 
still  remain,  and  will  easily  be  found  among  my  others. 

Since,  on  account  of  my  strange  studies  and  other  circum- 
stances, I  was  often  compelled  to  return  to  the  town,  there 
arose  for  our  affection  a  new  life,  which  preserved  us  from 
all  that  unpleasantness  which  usually  attaches  itself  as  an 
annoying  consequence  to  such  little  love-affairs.  Though  far 
from  me,  she  3^et  labored  for  me,  and  thought  of  some  new 
amusement  against  I  should  return  ;  though  far  from  her,  I 
employed  mj'self  for  her,  that  by  some  new  gift  or  new  notion  I 
myself  might  be  again  new  to  her.  Painted  ribbons  had  then 
just  come  into  fashion  :  I  painted  at  once  for  her  a  few  pieces, 
and  sent  them  on  with  a  little  poem,  as  on  this  occasion  I  was 
forced  to  stop  away  longer  than  I  had  anticipated.  That  I 
might  fulfil  and  even  go  beyond  my  promise  of  getting  for  her 
father  a  new  and  elaborated  plan,  I  persuaded  a  3'oung  adept 
in  architecture  to  work  instead  of  myself.  He  took  as  much 
pleasure  in  the  task  as  he  had  kindness  for  me,  and  was  still 
further  animated  by  the  hope  of  a  good  reception  in  so  agree- 
able a  .family.  He  finished  the  ground-plan,  sketch,  and 
section  of  the  house  ;  court-yard  and  garden  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  and  a  detailed  but  very  moderate  estimate  was  added, 
to  show  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  an  extensive  project. 

These  testimonials  of  our  friendly  endeavors  obtained  for 
us  the  kindest  reception  :  and,  since  the  good  father  saw  that 
we  had  the  best  will  to  serve  him,  he  came  forward  with  one 
wish  more  ;  it  was  the  wish  to  see  his  prettj^  but  one-colored 
chair  adorned  with  flowers  and  other  ornaments.  We  showed 
ourselves  accommodating.  Colors,  pencils,  and  other  requi- 
sites were  fetched  from  the  tradesmen  and  apothecaries  of 
tii(;  noarest  towns,     liut,  that  we  might  not  be  wanting  in  a 
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"  W  jikrfu'ld  "  inistako,  wo  rli<l  iu)l  rr-mark,  until  all  \v.\i\  Ihmii 
most  iiKlustrioiisly  and  variously  painted,  that  \^^'  Uiul  taki-ii 
tho  wron^  varnish,  wliicli  would  not  dry:  neither  Hiinfthino 
noi  drau'^lit,  nritlirr  fair  nor  wrt  wcallinr,  wrre  of  any  avail. 
In  llio  nuan  whiU*  we  were  oMi^^'cd  to  make  uho  of  nn  old 
hunher-rooni,  and  nothin;;  was  left  us  hut  to  rub  out  the 
ornanjrnts  with  nion*  assiduity  than  we  had  painted  them. 
The  unplra-santness  of  this  work  was  still  in<rea.H«Ml  whrn  the 
^irls  entrtat«'«!  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  proeeed  slowly  and 
cautiously,  for  the  sake  of  sjjarin!^  the  pjround  ;  whieh,  how- 
ever, aftrr  this  o|>eration,  was  not  a^ain  to  Ik»  restored  to  it.s 
former  hrillianey. 

IJy  Hueh  little  disji^n^^eahle  continpeneies  wliieh  hap|)ene<l 
at  intervals,  we  were,  howevtM*,  just  as  little  interrupt«'«!  in 
ourciu«  rful  life  as  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  amiahle  family  ;  for 
many  an  une\'iH'(te<l  pleasure  In^fell  l>oth  ourselves  and  our 
friends  and  nei^hlM)i"s.  We<ldin*xs  and  ehristeninizs,  the  ere<'- 
tion  of  a  building,  an  inlu'rilanee,  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  were 
leeipnK'ally  announced  and  enjoyed.  We  shareti  all  joy 
t<)|^'ether,  like  a  eommon  projK'rty,  and  wishe«!  to  heighten  it 
i>y  mind  and  love.  It  was  not  the  first  nnr  the  last  time  that 
I  foimd  myself  in  families  and  scx-ial  cireles  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  hij^'hest  hloom  ;  and,  if  I  may  flatt«'r  myself  that 
I  eonliihutetl  somethin«^  towards  the  lustre  of  sued  epen-hs, 
I  nmst,on  the  other  hand,  ho  reproached  with  the  fact,  that 
on  this  very  a<-comit  Hueh  times  pjussed  the  more  quiekly  and 
vanisheil  the  sooner. 

Hut  now  our  love  wan  to  undej-jjo  a  Hin<;ular  trial.  I  will 
call  it  a  trial  ( Priifmirf) ,  althou;;li  this  is  not  tin*  ri^ht  w«»rd. 
'I'he  country  family  with  which  1  wa.s  intimate  w:ls  related  to 
HouH'  families  in  tlu*  eity  of  ^«mmI  note  and  res|K'ctal»ility,  and 
comfortahlv  olT  a.s  to  eircinnstan<'es.  The  voun«j  towns- 
people  were  often  at  Sesenlu'im.  The  ohler  persons,  tlio 
iMotherH  and  aunts,  hein^  less  movahle,  heanl  ho  mueli  of 
the  life  there,  j)f  the  increasin«^  charms  of  the  d.'iu«;hters,  ami 
even  of  my  influence,  that  tlu-y  f\i>»t  wished  t»»  U-eonie  ai*- 
<|u:iinte(l  with  me,  and*  after  I  had  often  visit«*«!  tliein,  and 
had  been  Wi'll  receive«!  hy  them,  «lesired  also  t«>  siH.»  uh  one« 
altogether,  espi'cially  as  they  thought  they  oweil  the  Se«eu- 
luim  folks  a  frii'udly  receplion  in  return. 

There  was  much  di.seussion  on  all  sides.  The  mother 
could  scarcely  leav»»  lier  householi!  afTairs  ;  Olivia  ha<!  a  h.'r- 
ror  of  the  town,  for  whieh  she  was  not  filled;  and  lietl- 
erica  had  no  inclination  for  it :  and  thus  the  affair  was  put 
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off,  until  it  was  at  last  brought  to  a  decision  b)^  the  fact, 
that  it  happened  to  be  impossible  for  me  to  come  into  the 
country  ;  for  it  was  better  to  see  each  other  in  the  city,  and 
under  some  restraint,  than  not  to  see  each  other  at  all. 
And  thus  I  now  found  my  fair  friends,  whom  1  had  been 
only  accustomed  to  see  in  a  rural  scene,  and  whose  image 
had  only  appeared  to  me  hitherto  before  a  background  of 
waving  boughs,  flowing  brooks,  nodding  field-flowers,  and  a 
horizon  open  for  miles,  —  I  now  saw  them,  I  say,  for  the 
first  time,  in  town-rooms,  which  were  indeed  spacious,  but 
yet  narrow,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  carpets,  glasses, 
clocks,  and  porcelain  figures. 

The  relation  of  a  lover  to  the  beloved  object  is  so  decided, 
that  the  surrounding  objects  are  of  little  significance :  the 
heart,  nevertheless,  desires  that  these  shall  be  the  suitable, 
natural,  and  customary  objects.  With  my  lively  feeling  for 
every  thing  present,  I  could  not  at  once  adapt  myself  to  the 
contradiction  of  the  moment.  The  respectable  and  calmly 
noble  demeanor  of  the  mother  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
circle  :  she  was  not  diflferent  from  the  other  ladies.  Olivia, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  herself  as  impatient  as  a  fish  out 
of  water.  As  she  had  formerly  called  to  me  in  the  gar- 
dens, or  beckoned  me  aside  in  the  fields,  if  she  had  any 
thing  particular  to  sa}'  to  me,  she  also  did  the  same  here, 
when  she  drew  me  into  the  recess  of  a  window.  This  she 
did  awkwardly  and  with  embarrassment,  because  she  felt 
that  it  was  not  becoming,  and  did  it  notwithstanding.  She 
had  the  most  unimportant  things  in  the  world  to  say  to 
me,  —  nothing  but  what  1  knew  already;  for  instance,  that 
she  wished  herself  by  the  Rhine,  over  the  Rhine,  or  even 
in  Turkey.  Frederica,  on  the  contrary,  was  highly  remark- 
able in  thfs  situation.  Properly  speaking,  she  also  did  not 
suit  it  either ;  but  it  bore  witness  to  her  character,  that, 
instead  of  finding  herself  adapted  to  this  condition,  she 
unconsciously  moulded  the  condition  according  to  herself. 
She  acted  here  as  she  had  acted  with  the  society  in  the  coun- 
try. She  knew  how  to  animate  evöl'y  moment.  Without 
creating  any  disturbance,  she  put  all  in  motion,  and  exactly 
by  this  i)acified  society,  which  really  is  only  disturbed  by 
ennui.  She  thus  completely  fulfilled  the  desire  of  her  town 
aunts,  who  wished  for  once,  on  their  sofas,  to  be  witnesses 
of  those  lural  games  and  amusements.  If  this  was  done  to 
satisfaction,  so  also  were  the  wardrobe,  the  ornaments,  and 
whatever  besides  distinguished  the  town  nieces,  who  were 
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«IroBHcd  in  the  rrciuli  fashion,  Of)n'<i<lonMl  arnl  ailinir«*«!  witli- 
out  nivy.  With  uw,  also,  Fn*<l»Ti<-u  hail  n«»  <lilll<iiliy  ;  him-*» 
Hho  tn-ati'd  im»  tlu*  Haine  nn  fvcr.  SUv  wmmimmI  to  jpvi»  mo 
no  other  prrfrrcMJcr  than  that  of  ronnntniicntint;  her  ♦h-siri«*» 
and  wishes  to  uiv.  lalhrr  than  lo  anotiivr,  und  thn.H  rvnuiiiu- 
in^  nu«  as  hcT  scn'nnt. 

To  this  HonicM»  slio  ronfulmtly  laid  claim  on  onr  of  th«* 
followin«^  days,  when  mIu-  i>rivat«'ly  t<»M  inr  that  tlu'  ladii  s 
wisluMi  lo  hear  me  niul.  The  daii^hterH  of  the  liotiM*  hnd 
Hin)ken  nuich  on  this  ^nhjeet,  for  at  St'senheini  I  had  read 
wiiat  an<l  when  I  \v:lh  desin'd.  1  w:us  ready  at  (»n<t',  hnt 
craved  cpnet  an<l  attention  for  .sevend  lionrs.  This  was  con- 
ceded ;  and  on«-  eveiiini;  I  n-ad  thronjih  the  wlic>U>  «»f  '*  Ham- 
let "  without  interruption,  entering  into  tiie  seiw*«  of  the  pi^tv 
as  well  as  I  was  aJ)le,  and  cxpressin^  my--«  If  with  liveli- 
ness and  passion,  as  is  |M)ssil)le  in  vuutli.  I  earn«il  ijn.*at 
ai)plause.  Krederi<'a  dn-w  her  hn'alh  dei'iHy  from  tniK'  to 
time,  and  a  tnmsient  n'd  lia<l  pasm««!  over  her  elKM'ks.  T1k»8« 
two  symptoms  nf  a  tendi-r  ln'art  internally  nH)ved.  whih» 
clu'i'rfiihu'ss  anil  calmneHs  wen*  externally  appnii-nt,  wen» 
not  unknown  lo  me,  an<l  were  indetnl  tiiv  only  ivwaitl  wiiieh 
I  had  s! liven  to  ohtam.  She  joyfully  e(»lleet*'<l  the  thanks 
of  tile  party  for  havinix  <*auHe<l  me  to  mid,  aiHl  in  her  gnuv- 
ful  manner  did  not  deny  herself  the  little  pride  al  having 
slion«'  in  me  aiwl  throu<^h  me. 

This  town  visit  was  not  to  have  last*il  loni;,  l»ut  the  <le- 
j)arture  was  delayeil.  Fntleiii'a  did  her  |mrt  for  the  H4K>ial 
amusement,  and  I  was  not  wanting :  Imt  the  ainindant 
souH'es  which  yield  so  much  in  the  e<Hintrv  now  driiil  up  in 
liieir  turn  ;  and  the  situation  was  the  most  painful,  as  the 
elder  sister  gnidually  hwt  all  self -control.  The  two  sisters 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  MM-iety  who  dresseil  tlu-mselves 
in  the  (tcrman  fashion.  Fr»Hlenca  had  never  thought  of 
lierstdf  in  any  other  way,  and  lK»lieve<l  liei*>Hdf  8o  right 
everywhere,    tliat   she   matle   no    con  us  with    any   one 

else;   hut  Olivia  found  it  «piite  insup,  u«  to  move  aliout 

in  a  8o<'iety  of  g»»nte«'l  ap|H'anuuv  attintl  so  like  a  lUAifl- 
sjMvant.  In  the  country  she  s<*ai*fely  n'mark«il  the  town 
costume  of  others,  and  did  not  desire  it  ;  hut  in  the  l«»wn 
she  could  in>t  endure  the  count r>*  style  All  this,  together 
\s'\\\\  the  ditTi'ient  lot  of  town  l.'idiiH.  and  the  thous«ind  Irillei 
of  a  series  of  circumstances  totally  i»p|M>s««<l  to  her  own 
notions,  so  worke<l  for  mmie  days  in  her  im|ifissioneil  iMtsoin, 
that  1  wiui  forivd  U)  api>ly  all  my  llattering  attention  lo  ni>- 
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pease  lior,  ficcording  to  the  wish  of  Frederica,.  I  feared  an 
impassioned  scene.  I  looked  forward  to  the  moment  when 
she  woiikl  throw  herself  at  my  feet,  and  implore  me  by  all 
that  was  sacred  to  rescue  her  from  this  situation.  She  was 
good  to  a  heavenly  degree  if  she  could  conduct  herself  in 
her  own  way  ;  but  such  a  restraint  at  once  made  her  uncom- 
fortable, and  could  at  last  drive  her  even  to  despair.  I  now 
sought  to  hasten  that  which  was  desired  by  the  mother  and 
Olivia,  and  not  repugnant  to  Frederica.  I  did  not  refrain 
from  praising  her  as  a  contrast  to  her  sister :  I  told  her 
what  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  find  her  unaltered,  and,  even 
under  the  present  circumstances,  just  as  free  as  the  bird 
among  the  branches.  She  was  courteous  enough  to  reply 
that  I  was  there,  and  that  she  wished  to  go  neither  in  nor  out 
when  I  was  with  her. 

At  last  I  saw  tliem  take  their  departure,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  a  load  had  fallen  from  my  heart ;  for  my  own  feel- 
ings had  shared  the  condition  of  Frederica  and  Olivia :  I 
was  not  passionately  tormented  like  the  latter,  but  I  felt  by 
no  means  as  comfortable  as  the  former. 

Since  I  had  properly  gone  to  Strasburg  to  take  my  degree, 
it  may  be  rightly  reckoned  among  the  irregularities  of  my  life, 
that  I  treated  this  material  business  as  a  mere  collateral  affair. 
All  anxiety  as  to  my  examination  I  had  put  aside  in  a  very 
easy  fashion  ;  but  I  had  now  to  think  of  the  disputation,^  for 
on  my  departure  from  Frankfort  I  had  promised  my  father, 
and  resolved  within  myself,  to  write  one.  It  is  the  fault  of 
those  who  can  do  many  things,  nay,  much,  that  they  trust 
every  thing  to  themselves  ;  and  youth  must  indeed  be  in  this 
position,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  made  of  it.  A  survey  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  and  all  its  framework  I  had  pretty 
well  acquired ;  single  subjects  of  law  sufficiently  interested 
me  ;  and,  as  I  had  the  good  Leyser  for  my  model,  I  thought 
I  should  get  tolerably  through  with  my  own  little  common 
sense.  Great  movements  were  showing  themselves  in  juris- 
prudence ;  judgments  were  to  be  more  according  to  equity ; 
all  rights  by  usage  were  daily  seen  to  be  compromised  ;  and, 
in  the  criminal  department  especially,  a  great  change  wafe 
impending.  As  for  myself,  I  felt  well  enough  that  I  lacked 
an  infinite  deal  to  fill  up  the  legal  commonplace  which 
I  had  proposed.  The  proper  knowledge  was  wanting, 
and  no  inner  tendency  urged  me  to  such  subjects.  Neither 
was  theie  any  impulse  from  without, — nay,  quite  another 

'  A  iKileraic  dlBBcrtation  written  on  taking  a  university  degree.  —  Tran8. 
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fuciilt}- '  lirul  r(»inj»ltt«ly  canir«!  mo  away.  In  ponerni,  if  I 
wa8  to  takf  any  inUTt-nt  in  a  tiling,  it  wius  noi'OH.'^ary  for  in« 
to  gain  Hoinctiiing  from  it,  to  iKTceivc  in  it  Honietliing  tlmt 
nppt'and  firlilf  to  nu»,  an<l  gave  me  i)rf)SiH'ctM.  'I'linH  I 
lia<!  oner  mure  not**«!  down  Momv  mat4'riul.s,  liatl  afl^Twanln 
iiKulc  colU'otions,  had  takin  my  lK>okB  of  extrai'ta  in  hand, 
had  conHichMfcl  the  |K)int  wljjcli  I  wi.shc<I  to  maintain,  the 
scht'ini'  according  to  which  I  wished  to  arrange  the  Mingle 
I  lementH  ;  1)Ut  I  wiuh  sharp  enongh  noim  to  |H.*rccive  tliut  I 
cniild  not  get  on,  and  that,  to  treat  n  HiKTial  matter,  a  H|«cial 
and  long-pnrsning  inihi.-^try  wa.s  rc<|ui^»it4*,  —  nay,  that  su<h  a 
8l)ccinl  Uusk  cannot  Ik>  Huccessfnlly  accomplished  unless,  ufiuu 
the  whole,  one  is  at  any  rat4'  an  old  hand,  if  not  a  mxstiT 

The  fiiends  to  whom  I  communical4-d  my  emltarra.ssment 
thonght  m(>  ridiculouH,  l)ecnnHe  one  can  disput4>  u|)ou  tUesi'S  aa 
well  as,  nay,  even  hetter  than.  n|K>n  a  treatise  ;  and  in  Mnus- 
bnrg  this  was  not  unconunon.  I  was  hy  no  means  avei^R*  to 
8ueli  an  expedient;  hut  my  father,  to  whom  I  wrote  on  the 
snhji'ct,  desired  ft  regular  work,  which,  as  he  thought.  I 
could  vei-)'  well  prepare,  if  I  only  chose  so  to  do  and  allowf«! 
myself  proper  time.  1  was  now  com|)elled  to  take  up  some 
general  topic,  and  to  choose  something  which  1  should  have 
at  my  lingei>i*  ends.  Kcclesiastical  histiuy  was  alm<»st  lulter 
known  to  me  than  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  that  eoii- 
llict  in  which  the  (hurcli  —  the  puhlicly  rec«>gnized  w«)i-sliip 
of  (Jod  —  finds  its»lf,  and  always  will  lintl  it>elf,  in  two 
different  directions,  had  always  highly  intiiestetl  nie.  For 
now  it  is  in  an  eU.'rnal  conllict  with  tlu'  Stat*?,  over  wliich  it 
will  exalt  itself  ;  now  with  the  individuals,  all  of  whont  it  will 
gatlur  to  itself.  The  State,  on  its  side,  w  ill  not  yieUl  the  suik»- 
rior  authority  to  the  Chuivli ;  and  the  individuaLs  tippose  itH 
restraints.  'I'lie  Stati'  desires  every  thing  for  puhlic,  univenkil 
ends;  tin*  individual  for  ends  lu-longing  to  the  luune,  heart, 
and  feelings.  Fn>m  my  childhoiKl  upwanis  1  had  Uhmi  a 
witness  of  sn«'h  movi-ments,  when  the  clergy  now  ofTendiil 
their  authorities,  now  their  n>ngregulit»nH.  I  had  llierefoitj 
eHtablished  the  principle  in  my  young  mind,  that  the  %Stiito — 
the  legislator  —  had  the  right  to  deti'miin-  '  d- 

ing  to  which  the  clergy  shoid«l  ti-ach  and  >  '  •<» 

and  the  laity,  on  the  other  hand,  should  din>et  IheiiiMolveH 
puhlicly  and  externally  :  whih«  there  sln>ulil  U»  ni>  (|ueHtion 
ahout  any  one's  thoughts,  feelings,  or  notions.  Thus  I 
thought  1  had  at  uuct*  got  rid  uf  all  (H>llisiuui».     1  thervfuix) 

>  MrUklo«.  — TlU»». 
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chose  for  my  disputation  the  first  half  of  thifl  theme  ;  namely, 
that  the  legislator  was  not  only  authorized,  but  })ound,  to 
establish  a  certain  worship,  from  which  neither  the  clergy 
nor  the  laity  might  free  themselves.  ]  carried  out  this  theme 
partly  historical!}',  partly  argumenta! ively,  showing  that  all 
public  religions  had  been  introduced  by  leaders  of  armies, 
kings,  and  powerful  men ;  that  this  had  even  been  the  case 
with  Christianity.  The  example  of  Protestantism  lay  quite 
close  at  hand.  I  went  to  work  at  this  task  with  so  much 
the  more  boldness,  as  I  really  only  wrote  it  to  satisfy  my 
father,  and  desired  and  hoped  nothing  more  ardently  than 
that  it  might  not  pass  the  censorship.  I  had  imbibed  from 
Behrisch  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  see  any  thing  of  mine  in 
print ;  and  my  intercourse  with  Herder  had  discovered  to  me 
but  too  plainly  my  own  insufficiency,  —  nay,-  a  certain  mistrust 
in  myself  had  through  this  means  been  perfectly  matured.  As 
I  drew  this  work  almost  entirely  out  of  myself,  and  >^rote  and 
spoke  Latin  with  fluency,  the  time  which  I  expended  on  the 
treatise  passed  very  agreeably.  The  matter  had  at  least  some 
foundation  ;  the  style,  naturally  speaking,  was  not  bad  ;  the 
whole  was  pretty  well  rounded  off.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished 
it,  1  went  through  it  with  a  good  Latin  scholar,  who,  although 
he  could  not,  on  the  whole,  improve  my  style,  yet  easily  re- 
moved all  striking  defects ;  so  that  something  was  produced 
that  was  tit  to  be  shown.  A  fair  copy  was  at  once  sent  to  my 
father,  who  disapproved  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  none  of  the 
subjects  previously  taken  in  hand  had  been  worked  out ;  but 
nevertheless,  as  a  thorough  Protestant,  he  was  well  pleased 
with  the  boldness  of  the  plan.  My  singularities  were  toler- 
ated, my  exertions  were  praised,  and  he  promised  himself  an 
important  effect  from  the  publication  of  the  work. 

I  now  handed  over  my  papers  to  the  faculty,  who  fortunately 
behaved  in  a  manner  as  prudent  as  it  was  polite.  The  dean, 
a  lively,  clever  man,  began  with  man}"  laudations  of  my  work, 
then  went  on  to  what  was  doubtful,  which  he  contrived  grad- 
ually to  change  into  something  dangerous,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  it  might  not  be  advisable  to  publish  this  work  as 
an  academical  dissertation.  The  aspirant  had  shown  himself 
to  the  faculty  as  a  thinking  young  man,  of  whom  they  might 
hope  the  best :  they  would  willingly,  not  to  delay  the  affair, 
allow  me  to  dispute  on  theses.  I  could  afterwards  publish 
my  treatise,  either  in  its  present  condition  or  more  elaborated, 
in  Latin,  or  in  another  language.  This  would  everywhere  be 
easy  to  me  as  a  private  man  and  a  Protestant,  and  I  should 
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have  tho  ploa«nrc  of  an  applaiiMc  more  pure  and  more  gonornl. 
I  Hcanu'ly  ci^iiccalfd  from  the  ^(mmI  iiiati  what  a  stone  hiM  (Uh* 

cMiirM«'  rollril   from   my  limit:   at  i*v«'iy  iww  ur  *       '      ', 

In-  :i(lvancr«l,  th:il  hr  mi;^lil  hot  troul.K-  mr  nor  :i 
hy  hi8  refusal,  my  mind  ^rvw  more  and  mure  cany,  and  ho  did 
Ills  own  at  hint,  wlicn,  <|uit«'  nnrx|M'rt4-<lly,  I  ofTrrt'd  no  n•^i.Ht- 
ante  to  liis  reasons,  hut,  on  the  eontrary,  fonnd  tht-m  exlrrnu- 
ly  obvious,  and  promised  to  conduct  myself  accordiug  to  his 
counsel  and  ^uidaiirr.  I  tlnTrfoR'  sat  down  a;^'""  with  my 
H'pi'trnt.  The.ses  wi-re  chosrn  and  printed  :  and  the  di.npnta- 
tion,  with  the  opposition  of  my  fellow-ljoanlcrs,  went  off  with 
^reat  merriment,  and  even  with  facility  ;  for  my  old  hahit  of 
turning?  dwv  the  Curjiu.H  Juris  was  very  serviceable  to  me, 
and  I  could  pass  for  a  well-instructed  man.  A  \hkh.\  feast, 
according  to  custom,  concluded  the  solenniity. 

My  father,  however,  was  very  dissatistied  that  the  little 
work  had  not  been  regularly  print««!  us  a  disputjition  ;  tM>causc 
hi*  had  liopetl  that  I  should  ^ain  honor  by  it  on  my  entninits 
into  I''rankf«)rt.  lie  thenfoie  wished  to  publish  it  s|HM'ially  ; 
but  1  representi'd  to  him  that  the  Hubje<'t,  which  was  only 
ski'tehed,  could  bi>  more  completely  carried  out  at  somi*  future 
time.  He  put  up  the  manus<-ript  carefully  for  this  pur|>«>se, 
and  many  years  afterwards  1  saw  it  ainon«;  his  pap«-rs. 

1  t<M)k  my  (h'jjree  on  the  r»th  August,  1771  ;  and  on  the 
r(»ll()wiii<^day  Schoptlin  di«'d,  in  the  7.*iiliyearof  hisai^e.  Kven 
witliout  closer  contact,  he  had  had  an  important  intlueni'o 
upon  nu> ;  for  eminent  contem|M)raries  may  Ik*  compared  to 
tile  greater  stars,  towanls  which,  sohui;jas  they  ni<  '  '  ! 
above  the  horizon,  our  eye  is  turne<l,  and  feels  sti  i 

and  cultivated,  if  it  is  only  alloweil  to  take  such  iMTfeetions 
into  itself.  Hountiful  nature  had  ^iveii  Scli*'ipirni  an  advan- 
t.i;4eous  exterior,  a  slender  form,  kindly  eyes,  a  n*aily  mouth, 
and  a  thoroughly  agreeable  presentv.  Neither  had  she  Imh*u 
sparing  in  i^ifts  of  mind  to  her  fav»»rite  ;  and  his  )i*mh\  for- 
tuiu'  was  the  result  of  innate  and  carefully  i-ultivated  merits, 
without  any  troublesome  exertion.  lie  w:is  one  of  thom* 
happy  men  who  are  inclined  to  unite  tht*  past  and  tii«* 
presiMit,  and  understand  how  to  connect  historical  knouUilgi« 
with  the  int4>rests  of  life,  liorn  in  the  Uatlen  territory,  iilu- 
cati'd  at  Ilasle  and  Strasburg,  he  «piile  pn»perly  U'longrd  to 
the  para<lisiacal  valley  of  the  Kliine.  iv*  an  extensive  anti  well- 
situated  fatherlantl.  His  mind  l>eing  dirt^ctetl  to  hist*>neal 
and  antiipiarian  objects,  he  readily  sei/eil  u|M)n  them  with  a 
felicitous  p«»wcr  of  representation,  anil  retained  them  by  the 
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« 

most  convenient  memory.  Desirous  as  he  was,  of  both  learn- 
ing and  teaching,  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  and  of  life 
which  equally  advanced.  He  soon  emerges,  and  rises  above 
the  rest,  without  any  kind  of  interruption  ;  diffuses  himself 
with  ease  through  the  literary  and  citizen  world,  for  historical 
knowledge  passes  everywhere,  and  affability  attaches  itself 
everywhere.  He  travels  through  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Ital}^ ;  he  comes  in  contact  with  all  the  learned  men  of  his 
time  ;  he  amuses  princes  ;  and  it  is  only  when,  by  his  lively 
loquacity,  the  hours  of  the  table  or  of  audience  are  lengthened, 
that  he  is  tedious  to  the  people  at  court.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  acquires  the  confidence  of  the  statesmen,  solves  for  them 
the  most  profound  legal  questions,  and  thus  finds  everywhere 
a  field  for  his  talent.  In  many  places  they  attempt  to  retain 
him,  but  he  remains  faithful  to  Strasburg  and  the  French 
court.  His  immovable  German  honesty  is  recognized  even 
there  :  he  is  even  protected  against  the  powerful  Praetor  Kling- 
lin,  who  is  secretly  his  enemy.  Sociable  and  talkative  by 
nature,  he  extends  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  and  occupations  ;  and  we  should  hardly  be  able 
to  understand  whence  he  got  all  his  time,  did  we  not  know 
that  a  dislike  to  women  accompanied  him  through  his  whole 
life,  and  that  thus  he  gained  many  days  and  hours  which  are 
happily  thrown  away  by  those  who  are  well  disposed  towards 
the  ladies. 

For  the  rest,  he  belongs,  as  an  author,  to  the  ordinary  sort 
of  character,  and,  as  an  orator,  to  the  multitude.  His  pro- 
gramme, his  speeches,  and  addresses  are  devoted  to  the  par- 
ticular day  —  to* the  approaching  solemnity;  nay,  his  great 
work,  "  Alsatia  Illustrata,"  belongs  to  life,  as  he  recalls  the 
past,  freshens  up  faded  forms,  re-animates  the  hewn  and  the 
foimed  stone,  and  brings  obliterated  broken  inscriptions  for  a 
second  time  before  the  eyes  and  mind  of  his  reader.  In  such 
a  manner  his  activity  fills  all  Alsatia  and  the  neighboring 
country  ;  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  he  preserves  to  an 
extreme  old  age  an  uninterrupted  influence  ;  at  Mannheim 
he  founds  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  remains  president 
of  it  till  his  death. 

I  never  approached  this  eminent  man,  excepting  on  one 
night,  when  we  gave  him  a  torch-serenade.  Our  pitch-torches 
mont  filled  with  smoke  than  lighted  the  court-yard  of  the 
old  chapter-house,  which  was  over-arched  by  linden-trees. 
When  the  noise  of  the  music  had  ended,  he  came  forward, 
aud  stepped  into  the  midst  of  us,  —  and  here  also  was  in  his 
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t\*i\\{  pl.'ifM'.     Tlu'  hlniflcr,  wrll-^nm-ii.  rhocTfiil  oM  1 

with  lii.i  liurlit,  frrr  maniirrs,  v«-iMraMv  iM-forr  us,  a  . 
worthy  the  honor  of  a  wfll-con.siilfri*«!  adilreMt,  whi<*h  he  do- 
]ivcn'<l  to  (IS  in  ail  aiiiiaMc  patcnial  tnaniMT,  without  n  tra«*«» 
of  restraint  or  |MMlaiitry,  so  liial  wv  rrally  thou^^ht  oun*4'lv»H 
KOHH'thiii^  for  the  nionieiit ;  for,  inth'ed,  he  treatefl  um  like 
thr  kiii;/s  an«l  priiicrs  whom  hr  had  Imtm  mo  oft«'fi  ralh*«!  U|Mm 
to  udtlri'ss  ill  public.  \\v  ti'stilif«!  our  natisfaction  nioud  ; 
trumpct.s  and  dniniH  repeatedly  sounded  ;  and  the  dear,  ho|M'> 
ful  aradcinical  plebn  then  found  its  way  home  with  hearty 
Batis  taction. 

lÜM  H(!holarH  and  companionH  in  study,  Ko<'h  and  Olterlin, 
were  men  in  close  connection  with  me.  My  taste  for  anti- 
(piarian  remains  was  passionate.  They  <)ft«n  let  me  into  the 
museum,  which  contained,  in  many  ways,  the  vou(*hers  to  hin 
j^reat  work  on  Alsace.  Kven  this  work  I  had  not  known  inti- 
nuitely  until  after  that  journey,  when  I  had  found  antiipiities 
on  the  s|M)t ;  and  now,  liein;^  perfectly  advan(*ed,  I  <*ould.  on 
longer  or  shorter  expeditions,  ren<ler  present  to  mys*lf  the 
valley  of  the  Whine  as  a  Roman  i>os»e8Hion.  and  finish  color- 
ing many  a  dream  of  times  past. 

Searci'ly  had  I  made  some  progress  in  this,  when  Olnrlin 
direct4'(l  me  to  the  monninents  of  the  .Middle  Aj;es,  and  made 
me  ac«piaiiited  with  the  ruins  and  remains,  the  seals  and  doru- 
nieutM,  which  those  times  have  left  U'liind  them,  —  nay,  sought 
to  inspire  nu*  with  an  inclination  f«»r  what  we  calleil  the 
Miimoinj^eis  and  ln'ioic  jM>etM.  To  this  i;<mmI  man,  as  well 
as  to  Herr  Koch,  I  have  heen  greatly  indelite<l ;  and,  if  things 
had  i^one  accordin«^  to  their  wish,  I  should  have  had  to  thank 
them  for  tlu«  happiiM'ss  of  my  lif<".  'I'he  matter  sIihmI 
thus :  — 

Schijprtin,  who  fnr  lii>  wlioh-  lifetime  had  moved  in  the 
higher  sphere  «»f  political  law,  and  well  knew  the  \irviil  in- 
fluence which  sui'h  and  kindred  studies  an*  likely  U*  pnH'un* 
for  a  sound  head,  in  «'oiirts  and  cahinets,  felt  an  in«»U! 
nay.  imjust,  aversion  from  the  situation  «»f  a  cixilian,  a:.  ;  ...  i 
inspired  his  scholars  with  the  like  s«>ntimentM.  The  nUtve- 
mentioned  two  men.  fri»-nds  of  Sal/mann,  had  tak-  ••  of 

me  in  a  most  friendly  manner.  My  impas.Hit>ne4l  ^...  ,  .;./  >' 
external  objects,  the  manner  in  whith  I  ctintinutHl  t«>  \> 
forward  their  advantages,  and  to  (Communicate  to  them  a  pai- 
ticular  interest,  they  prized  higher  than  I  did  myself.  .My 
slight,  and,  I  may  say,  my  scanty,  «Mvupation  with  the  ctxil 
law  had  not  remaiutul  unobsiTved  by  them  ;  tliev  werv  well 
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enough  acquainted  with  me  to  know  how  easily  I  was  to  be 
iufluencod :  I  had  made  no  secret  of  my  liking  for  an  aca- 
demical life ;  and  they  therefore  thought  to  gain  me  over  to 
history,  political  law,  and  rhetoric,  at  first  for  a  time,  but 
afterwards  more  decidedly.  Strasburg  itself  offered  advan- 
tages enough.  The  prospect  of  the  German  Chancery  at 
Versailles,  the  precedent  of  Schopflin,  whose  merits,  indeed, 
seemed  to  me  unattainable,  were  to  incite  to  emulation,  if 
not  to  imitation  ;  and  perhaps  a  similar  talent  was  thus  to  be 
cultivated,  which  might  be  both  profitable  to  him  who  could 
boast  of  it,  and  useful  to  others  who  might  choose  to  employ 
it  on  their  own  account.  These,  my  patrons,  and  Salzmann 
with  them,  set  a  great  value  on  my  memory,  and  my  capacity 
for  apprehending  the  sense  of  languages,  and  chiefly  by  these 
sought  to  further  their  views  and  plans. 

1  now  intend  to  describe,  at  length,  how  all  this  came  to 
nothing,  and  how  it  happened  that  I  again  passed  over  from 
the  French  to  the  German  side.  Let  me  be  allowed,  as  here- 
tofore, to  make  some  general  reflections,  by  way  of  transition. 

There  are  few  biographies  which  can  represent  a  pure,  quiet, 
steady  progress  of  the  individual.  Our  life,  as  well  as  that 
whole  in  which  we  are  contained,  is,  in  an  incomprehensible 
manner,  composed  of  freedom  and  necessity.  That  which 
we  would  do  is  a  prediction  of  what  we  shall  do,  under  all 
circumstances.  But  these  circumstances  lay  hold  on  us  in 
their  own  fashion.  The  luhat  lies  in  us,  the  lioiv  seldom 
depends  on  us,  after  the  wherefore  we  dare  not  ask,  and  on 
this  account  we  are  rightly  referred  to  the  quia. 

The  French  tongue  I  had  liked  from  my  youth  upwards  :  I 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  language  through  a  bustling 
life,  and  with  a  bustling  life  through  the  language.  It  had 
become  my  own,  like  a  second  mother- tongue,  without  gram- 
mar and  instruction  —  by  mere  intercourse  and  practice.  I 
now  wished  to  use  it  with  still  greater  fluency,  and  gave 
Strasburg  the  preference,  as  a  second  university  residence, 
to  other  high  schools  ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  just  there  that  I  had 
to  exi)erience  the  very  reverse  of  my  hopes,  and  to  be  turned 
ratiiei-  from  than  to  this  language  and  these  manners. 

Tlie  French,  who  generally  aim  at  good  behavior,  are  in- 
dulgent towards  foreigners  who  begin  to  speak  their  lan- 
guage :  they  will  not  laugh  any  one  out  of  countenance  at  a 
mistake,  or  blame  him  in  direct  terms.  However,  since  they 
cannot  endure  sins  connnitted  against  their  language,  they 
have  a  manncT  of  repeating,  and,  as  it  were,  courteously  con- 
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firming,  what  lift«  \)L'i'n  «aid  with  anoth«>r  turn,  at  thr  Hämo 
time  making  utte  of  the  expri'HHion  which  Hhoiild  |)r(>|H>rly 
have  Ix'cM  (>m))l<>yr(I,  thus  I<a<Iiiig  the  inti-'lligfut  and  tlie 
attfnlivu  to  what  is  right  and  pioixT. 

Now,  although,  if  one  i«  in  eiment,  —  if  one  han  H4>lf-<U>nial 
enough  to  profess  «uir's  srjfa  pnj)il,  on«'  gains  a  grrat  d»-al,  :i!n! 
is  nnn'h  advancrd  l»y  this  plan,  — one  neverthi*h'ss  always  firls 
in  Home  (h-grcif  humiliated,  and,  since  one  talks  for  th«*  Hake 
of  the  suhjiM't-njattiT  also,  olV-n  t<M)  much  intemipted,  or 
even  tlistracted,  so  that  one  impaticMitly  lets  tin.'  couvei-Ration 
drop.  This  happcneil  with  nu*  more  than  with  othern ;  ua  1 
always  thought  that  I  had  to  say  Homething  interenting.  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  hear  something  im|M>rtant,  and  did  not 
wish  to  Ik*  always  l)n)Ught  l>ark  merely  to  the  e\preHsi«»n,  — 
a  cuMc  which  often  occurred  with  me,  a»  my  French  was  junt 
as  motley  as  that  of  any  other  foreigner.  I  had  ohst»r\jMl 
the  accent  and  idiom  of  fiH>tmen,  valeU,  guanis,  y<»ung  and 
old  actors,  theatrical  lovers,  |>easantH,  and  heroes :  and  this 
H:il)yluiiish  i<liom  was  rendered  still  more  confuse<I  l»y  imnther 
odd  ingredient ;  as  1  liked  to  hear  the  Kren<h  reformed  «U-rjy, 
un<i  visit4'<l  their  churches  the  more  willingly,  as  a  .Sunday 
walk  to  H«K'keidieinj  was  on  this  aecount  not  only  [H'nnitted 
hut  oidiMcd.  Hut  »*ven  this  was  not  enough  ;  for  as,  in  my 
youthful  yeai*8,  I  had  always  Ixjen  chiefly  directeil  to  the 
(Jerinan  of  the  sixt«'enth  century,  I  s<M)n  include<l  the  Freneh 
also  of  tljat  nc^lile  i-poeh  among  the  objects  of  my  inclination. 
Montaigne,  Ainyot,  HaU'lais,  Man^t,  were  my  frientls.  and 
excited  in  me  sympathy  and  delight.     Now,  all  these  t 

elements  moved  in  my  «liscourse  ihaotu-ally  one  with  ;i..  ;..* ;, 
so  that  for  tht>  ht>arer  the  meaning  was  hmt  in  the  (Nidity  of 
the  expression  ;  luiy,  an  edueated  Kreiietunau  i*ould  no  mon* 
courteously  correct  me,  hut  had  to  censure  me  and  tuti>r  me 
in  plain  terms.  I  therefore  fared  here  once  more  as  I  iind 
fared  at  I/4'i|i/.ig,  except  that  «ui  this  mvasion  I  nuihl  not 
appi'al  to  the  right  of  my  nativ»«  place  to  H|H'ak  idii»matically, 
as  Well  as  other  provinces,  hut,  U-iiig  on  a  fon'ign  gr»»und 
and  soil,  was  forced  to  adapt  myself  to  traditional  laws. 

IVrhaps  we  miijht  even  have  re.Hii;netl  ourselves  lo  ihi",  o 
fin  evil  genius  had  not  w his|Hretl  into  our  ears  that  all  en- 
deavors hy  a  foreigner  to  8|H*ak  Fn-m-h  wouM  rtMuain  un- 
siUM-essful  ;  for  a  |>r  *  !  r  «an  jH'rfectly  wi«ll  »lel««ct  n 
(fernian.  Itali.'Ui,  or  I  >  under  a  Freneh  mai*k.     One 

is  tolerated,  hut  never  receivinl  tutu  tJic  bottom  of  the  tmly 
church  of  language. 
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Onh'  a  few  exceptions  were  granted.  They  named  to  us  a 
Herr  von  Grinnn  ;  but  even  Schöpfiin,  it  seemed,  did  not 
reach  the  summit.  The}'  allowed  that  he  had  early  seen  the 
necessity  of  expressing  himself  in  French  to  perfection  ;  they 
approved  of  his  inclination  ^  converse  with  every  one,  and 
especially  to  entertain  the  great  and  persons  of  rank ;  they 
praised  him,  that,  living  in  the  place  where  he  was,  he  had 
made  the  language  of  the  country  his  own,  and  had  endeav- 
ored as  much  as  possible  to  render  himself  a  Frenchman  of 
society,  and  orator.  But  what  does  he  gain  by  the  denial  of 
his  mother-tongue,  and  his  efforts  of  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ?  He  cannot  make  it  right  with  anybody.  In  society 
they  consider  him  vain  ;  as  if  any  one  would  or  could  con- 
verse with  others  without  some  feeling  for  self  and  self-com- 
placency !  Then,  the  refined  connoisseurs  of  the  world  and  of 
language  assert  that  there  is  in  him  more  of  dissertation  and 
dialogue  than  of  conversation,  properly  so  called.  The  former 
was  generally  recognized  as  the  original  and  fundamental  sin 
of  the  Germans,  the  latter  as  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  French. 
As  a  public  orator  he  fares  no  better.  If  he  prints  a  well- 
elaborated  address  to  the  king  or  the  princes,  the  Jesuits,  who 
are  ill  disposed  to  him  as  a  Protestant,  lay  wait  for  him,  and 
show  that  his  terms  of  expression  are  "  not  F'rench." 

Instead  of  consoling  ourselves  with  this,  and  bearing  as 
green  wood  that  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  dry,  we  were 
annoyed  at  such  pedantic  injustice.  We  despair,  and,  by  this 
striking  example,  become  the  more  convinced  that  it  is  a  vain 
endeavor  to  try  to  satisfy  the  French  by  the  matter  itself,  as 
they  are  too  closely  bound  to  the  external  conditions  under 
which  every  thing  is  to  appear.  We  therefore  embrace  the 
opposite  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  the  French  language 
altogether,  and  of  directing  ourselves  more  than  ever,  with 
might  and  earnestness,  to  our  own  mother- tongue. 

And  for  this  we  found  opportunity  and  sympath}^  in  actual 
life.  Alsace  had  not  been  connected  with  France  so  long  that 
an  affectionate  adherence  to  the  old  constitution,  manners, 
language,  and  costume  did  not  still  exist  with  old  and  young. 
If  tlie  conquered  party  loses  half  his  existence  by  compulsion, 
he  looks  upon  it  as  disgraceful  voluntarily  to  part  with  the 
other  half.  He  therefore  holds  fast  to  all  that  can  recall  to 
him  the  good  old  time,  and  foster  in  him  the  hope  that  a  better 
epoch  will  return.  Very  many  inhabitants  of  Strasburg 
formed  little  circles,  separate,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  united 
in  spirit,  which  were  always  increased  and  recruited  by  the 
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numerous  subjects  of  Gemuin  prlnci's  wlio  held  cx)n.>ii(lL>ralilc 
lands  under  French  sovereignty  ;  since  futherH  and  sons,  citlicr 
for  the  Huk«!  of  stu'ly  or  husincsM,  rehide<l  for  u  lon^ji-r  or 
»lioi-ter  linn-  at  Stnishur«;. 

At  uur  tabU'  notiiiu<;  l>ut  (iemmn  wom  s{>oken.  Sal/.niunn 
«'XpressjMl  hiniHclf  in   French  with  niu<h  (huMiry  and  <  '  ••, 

but,  with  rt'Spect  to  his  rndeavors  and  aeUs,  wa.«*  a  |h'i  r- 

iiiaii.  Ltisr  iiii^^lit  have  been  set  up  as  a  pattern  of  a 
(icrmaii  youth.  Meyrr,  of  Lindau,  liked  to  )ivi  on  with  ;;«kmI 
German  too  well  to  .shine  in  grxxl  French  ;  and  if,  amuii;^  the 
rest,  many  were  inclined  to  the  Gallic  8|)eech  and  manners, 
they  yet,  while  they  were  with  us,  lUlowed  the  general  tone  to 
prevail  with  thi-m. 

F'rom  the  lanj^uage  we  turned  to  |K>litical  affairs.  We 
had  not,  indeed,  mueii  to  say  in  prai.s4>  of  onr  own  im|HM'ia] 
constitution.  We  ^rantt-d  tiiat  it  cunsisted  of  men-  Ic^^al 
c*ontradietionH,  but  exalt<'d  ourselves  so  nuicli  the  inoru 
above  the  present  Freneh  constitution,  wliich  lost  it.self  in 
mere  law  less  ai)uses  ;  while  tJie  j^overnnient  only  showeil  its 
enerji^y  in  the  wron«;  |)la<*e,  and  was  forced  to  mlmit  timt  a 
com|>h't<'  clumi^e  in  affairs  w:w  already  publicly  propliej»ic<l 
with  black  forei)odin^s. 

If,  on  tije  other  hand,  we  looked  towanls  the  north,  wc  were 
shone  upon  by  Frederi<k,  tin*  |M>lar-Htar,  who  seeme<l  to  turn 
about  himself  (iermany,  Kurop*',  —  nay,  the  whole  world.  IIU 
pri'j)onderance  in  every  thin^  was  njost  stnin^ly  manif(*t«ti>tl 
when  the  Prussian  exercise  and  even  the  l*niHsian  stii-k  wa» 
intnxhuMMl  into  th«'  French  army.  As  for  the  rest,  we  for^javc 
hiui  his  predilection  for  a  foreij^n  laiij^uai^e  ;  since  we  f«'lt  sat- 
isfaction that  his  French  |M)etM,  philoHophers,  and  littenttfura 
contimied  to  annoy  him,  and  often  declared  that  ho  was  tu  bo 
considereil  and  treated  only  us  an  intruder. 

Hut  what,  more  than  all,  forcibly  alienate«!  um  fn>m  tho 
Fn-iu-h,  was  the  unpolite  opinion,  I .  "  *     '  it 

the  (Jermuns  in  general,  as  w»'ll  a*'  „  wa 

after  French  cultivation,  were  dellcienl  in  la^le.  With  reirar\l 
to  this   kind  <»f   t.nlk,  whii'h   f«»ll»»wi*d  ev»  'a 

burden,  we  endca\(>red   to  H<»lace  ourseK        ,1: 

but  we  could  ho  nnich  the  h-ss  come  U>  a  clear  un«ler>«tandin{{ 
al»out   it,  as  we  were  as.nure«!   that    .Men.'i^e  hud  1. 

that  the  Fivn«'h  writers  jMis.seKse«!  every  thing  bui  ;.. tal 

luid  also  learned,  fnim  tin»  Uien  living  Paris,  that  all  the* 
authoi>t  were  wanting  in  taste,  and  tliat  Voltain*  himself  could 
not  escajH?  this  seveivst  of  n>proaches.     Having  boon  biforu 
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and  often  directed  to  nature,  we  would  allow  of  nothing  but 
truth  and  uprightness  of  feeling,  and  the  quick,  blunt  expres- 
sion of  it. 

''Friendship,  love,  and  brotherhood, 
Are  they  not  self -understood?  " 

was  the  watchword  and  cry  of  battle,  by  which  the  members 
of  our  little  academical  horde  used  to  know  and  enliven  each 
other.  This  maxim  la}^  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  social 
banquets,  on  the  occasions  of  which  we  did  not  fail  to  pay 
many  an  evening  visit  to  Cousin  Michel,^  in  his  well-known 
"  Germanhood." 

If,  in  what  has  hitherto  been  described,  only  external  con- 
tingent causes  and  personal  peculiarities  are  found,  the  French 
literature  had  in  itself  certain  qualities  which  were  rather 
repulsive  than  attractive  to  an  aspiring  youth.  It  was  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  genteel ;  and  by  neither  of  these  quali- 
ties can  youth,  which  looks  about  for  enjoyment  of  life  and 
for  freedom,  be  delighted. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  course  of  French  literature 
had  never  been  seen  to  be  completely  interrupted,  —  nay,  the 
internal  and  religious  disturbances,  as  well  as  the  external 
wars,  had  accelerated  its  progress  ;  but,  as  we  heard  generally 
maintained,  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that  it  had  existed  in 
its  full  bloom.  Through  favorable  circumstances,  th«y  said, 
an  abundant  harvest  had  at  once  ripened,  and  had  been  hap- 
pily gathered  in  ;  so  that  the  great  talents  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  to  be  moderately  contented  with  mere  gleanings. 

Meanwhile,  however,  much  had  become  antiquated,  — first 
of  all  comedy,  which  had  to  be  freshened  up  to  adapt  itself 
less  perfectly,  indeed,  but  still  with  new  interest,  to  actual 
life  and  manners.  Of  the  tragedies,  many  had  vanished  from 
the  stage  ;  and  Voltaire  did  not  let  slip  the  important  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  of  editing  Corneille's  works,  that  he 
might  show  how  defective  his  predecessor  had  been,  whom, 
according  to  the  general  voice,  he  had  not  equalled. 

And  even  this  very  Voltaire,  the  wonder  of  his  time,  had 
grown  old,  like  the  literature  which  for  nearly  a  century  he 
had  animated  and  governed.  By  his  side  still  existed  and 
vegetated  many  litterateurs,  in  a  more  or  less  active  and 
^^PPy  ^^^'i  ^ge,  who  one  by  one  disappeared.  The  influence 
of  society  upon  authors  increased  more  and  more ;  for  the 
best  society,  consisting  of  persons  of  birth,  rank,  and  prop- 

»"  Michel"  iB  exactly  to  the  Germans  what  "John  Bull"  is  to  the  Englibh.— 
Trans. 
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crty,  choso  for  on«  of  tlH'ir  rliirf  n'(r»:iti<»nH  liU-nitur«*.  wliicli 
thuH  became  quite  sociul  ami  ^(>iiteel.  I'erHons  of  niiik  nml 
Utt'i'uft'iirs    inutiinlly    cullivatiil    ami     iir«  .  | 

eacli  otiirr,   fur  tht*  j^fiiU*«!  Iia«  ulwavH  h<M  ,        .._      ^ 

in  itM  nature ;  and  excluding  also  wan  tlu*  French  eriticinni, 
bein«^  nc«j:itivf,  «ictractinix,  »n<l  fault-findini;.  Tlir  lii;»liir 
class  made  use  of  such  judj^niciits  :i;;uin.st  the  authors  :  the 
authors,  with  soini'what  less  dfconnn.  pnK'eetled  in  the  muiw 
maiiiirr  ai^aiust  i'a<'h  nther,  —  nay,  against  tln'ir  patrons.  If 
tlu'  public  wiLs  not  to  \iv  awed,  tluy  endcavori'<i  lo  take  it  l»y 
Burprise,  or  jfain  it  hy  humility;  and  thus  —  apart  from  Iho 
movements  which  .shook  (iuin-h  an<l  Stat**  t<»  thrir  inm«»st 
—  then*  aroH4' such  a  literary  fcrnunt,  that  N'ollairc  him-  . 
8to<Ml  in  need  of  his  full  activity,  and  his  whoh«  prc|M>ndcr- 
ance,  to  keep  himself  alM)Vc  the  torrent  of  j^rncral  «lisc*»l»'«in. 
Already  he  was  <»pt>nly  called  an  old,  capricious  (>hild  ;  his 
endeavors,  carried  on  indi-fali^alily,  were  regarded  as  the 
vain  efforts  of  a  decrepit  aj^e  ;  c<rtain  principles  on  which 
he  ha<l  st<MN|  during  his  whole  life,  and  to  the  spread  of  which 
tie  had  (h'Vottil  his  days,  were  no  m«»re  held  in  (>>teem  and 
honor  ;  nay,  his  Deity,  by  acknowle<lging  whom  he  continueil 
to  di'clare  liimself  frc-e  from  athei>m,  was  not  cnuct-d»'d  him  ; 
and  tiiiis  he  himself,  the  ^randsire  and  patriarch,  was  forced, 
like  his  .younjje8t  eonipetitor,  to  watch  the  present  moment, 
to  cat<'h  at  m'W  |)ower,  to  do  his  friends  t«H)  much  ijimmI  and 
his  enemies  t(H)  much  harm,  and.  under  the  ap|N>aranee  of  a 
passionate*  strivin«;  for  the  love  of  truth,  to  act  detvitfully  and 
falsely.      Was  it  W(>rth   the  trouble  to  I  'I   huch   ' 

active  life,  if  it  were  t<»i'ml  in  j^jrcatertl-  ,  wrv  thai  i 

Ik'^uu?  How  inHup|>ortahle  Huch  a  |>oHitioii  wna,  did  nt*t 
escape  his  \\\\i\\  mind,  his  di'licate  sensibility.  He  ofi«ii 
relieved  himself  by  leaps  and  thrusts,  jjave  the  reius  lo  his 
humor,  and  carried  a  few  of  Ium  Hword-eutu  too  far.  at 
which  fiicnds  and  t'nemies,  for  the  most  part. 

selves   indi|;nant ;   for  every  <»ne   tht»u^ht   he   i , 

superior  to  him,  though  no  one  couhl  (*<|nal  him.      A  public 
which  only  hears  the  judument  of  old  men 
t«M)  s<MUi,   and  nothing  is  more  unsatisfacl.-ij   ... 
Judgment  adopted  by  an  inunature  mind. 

To  us  youths,  b«'fj»re  whom,  with  ourtiennan  love  uf  I; 
ami    natun«,    honesty    towards    Isilh    ourHelvi«»4    and    «>l 
hovered  as  the  be.nt  guide,  Uttli  in  life  and  U'annng,  tlie  : 
lious  dishonesty  of  Voltaire  and  the  |M'r\*ention  of  im>  many 
worthy  subjetts  beciune  more  luid  mt)re  annoying;  and  wu 
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daily  strengthened  ourselves  in  our  aversion  from  him.  He 
could  never  cease  degrading  religion  and  the  sacred  books, 
for  the  sake  of  injuring  priestcraft,^  as  they  called  it,  and 
had  thus  produced  in  me  many  an  unpleasant  sensation. 
But  when  I  now  learned,  that,  to  weaken  the  tradition  of  a 
deluge,  he  had  denied  all  petrified  shells,  and  only  admitted 
them  as  lusus  natwce,  he  entirely  lost  my  confidence  ;  for  my 
own  e3^es  had,  on  the  Baschberg,  plainly  enough  shown  me 
that  I  stood  on  the  bottom  of  an  old  dried-up  sea,  among 
the  exavice  of  its  original  inhabitants.  These  mountains 
had  certainly  been  once  covered  by  waves,  whether  before  or 
during  the  deluge  did  not  concern  me  :  it  was  enough  that  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  had  been  a  monstrous  lake,  a  bay  ex- 
tending be^^ond  the  reach  of  the  eyesight ;  out  of  this  I  was  not 
to  be  talked.  I  thought  much  more  of  advancing  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  lands  and  mountains,  let  what  would  be  the  result. 

French  literature,  then,  had  grown  old  and  genteel  in  it- 
self, and  through  Voltaire.  Let  us  devote  some  further  con- 
sideration to  this  remarkable  man. 

From  his  youth  upwards,  Voltaire's  wishes  and  endeavors 
had  been  directed  to  an  active  and  social  life,  to  politics,  to 
gain  on  a  large  scale,  to  a  connection  with  the  heads  of  the 
earth,  and  a  profitable  use  of  this  connection,  that  he  him- 
self might  be  one  of  the  heads  of  the  earth  also.  No  one 
has  easily  made  himself  so  dependent  for  the  sake  of  being- 
independent.  He  even  succeeded  in  subjugating  minds :  the 
nation  became  his  own.  In  vain  did  his  opponents  unfold 
their  moderate  talents  and  their  monstrous  hate :  nothing 
succeeded  in  injuring  him.  The  court  he  could  never  recon- 
cile to  himself ;  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  foreign  kings 
were  his  tributaries ;  Catharine,  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  Christian  of  Denmark,  Peniotowsky  of 
Poland,  Henry  of  Prussia,  Charles  of  Brunswick,  acknowl- 
edged themselves  his  vassals  ;  even  popes  thought  they  must 
coax  him  by  some  acts  of  indulgence.  That  Joseph  the 
Second  had  kept  aloof  from  him  did  not  at  all  redound  to 
the  honor  of  this  prince  ;  for  it  would  have  done  no  harm  to 
him  and  his  undertakings,  if,  with  such  a  fine  intellect  and 
witli  such  noble  views,  he  had  been  somewhat  more  prac- 
tically clever,^  and  a  better  appreciator  of  the  mind. 

*  "  Um  don  so  genannten  Pfaffen  zu  schaden."  As  we  have  not  the  word  for  ^ 
prlcHt  which  exactly  expresses  the  contempt  involved  in  "  Pfaffe,"  the  word  "  priest- 
crafl"  has  been  introduced.  —  Tkans. 

■f  "  Practically  clever  "  is  put  a»  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  the  diflOicult  word  ••  geist- 
reich."—Tuans. 
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Whiit  I  liavo  HtntcNl  Ikto  in  a  oompn^MiMl  fonn,  and  in 
Bome  connection,  Honndcd  at  that  time  an  a  cry  of  the 
nioMifiit,  as  :i  ))cr|»ctu:il  «lisrord,  iiiicoiiiH-ct«*«!  aii<I  nnin^tnir- 
tiv<'.  ill  our  earn.  Nothiii;^  was  hrani  hut  the  praise  of  those 
who  had  p>nc  before.  Something  ^<hhI  and  new  wa»  re- 
((iiiicd,  l»iit  thf  iH'Urst  was  m-vcr  likc<l.  Scan*clv  ha«l  a 
patriot  cxiiihitcd  on  the  U>u^  inaniniat<'  sta^e  national-French, 
iieart-inspirin^  «nhje<'ts,  Hcan-ely  had  the  **  Siege  of  Calaia  ** 
l^aiiicd  dillmsiastic  apphiusc,  than  thr  pic(v,  t<»j;cthcr  with 
all  its  national  comrades,  was  considered  empty,  and  in 
every  HciiHe  ohjcctionahle.  The  delineations  of  manner>i  l»y 
DcstoMclu's.  wlii<'h  ha<l  so  often  «h-ULrht«'«!  me  when  a  Im)v, 
were  calhd  weak  ;  the  name  of  thi>.  honest  man  hatl  pasj^id 
away:  and  how  numy  authors  could  I  not  |N)int  out,  for  the 
sake  of  whom  I  had  to  endure  the  reproach,  that  I  judi;e<l 
like  a  |)ri>viiicial,  if  1  sIiowimI  any  sympathy  for  such  men 
and  tlu'ir  works,  in  op|M>sition  to  any  one  who  wan  carried 
alonix  l>y  the  newest  literary  torrent! 

Thus,  to  our  other  (Jennan  comrades,  "wc  l>ecamc  more 
and  more  annoying.  Acj-ording  to  our  view,  ac<*onlin^  t<»  the 
peculiarity  of  our  own  nature,  we  had  to  retain  the  iinpreH- 
sions  of  objects,  to  consume  them  but  slowly,  and,  if  it  was 
to  be  so,  to  let  them  j;o  as  late  as  possible.  We  were  <'on- 
vinced,  that  by  faithful  observation,  !>y  continue«!  cxvupa- 
tion,  somethinjj:  mi^lit  be  j/ained  from  all  thiiijjs,  and  that  by 
peiseverin«^  zeal  we  imiNt  at  last  arrive  at  a  |M»ini  where  the 
«ground  of  the  judgment  may  be  expressed  at  the  same  timo 
wltli  the  jiul^meiit  itself.  Neither  did  we  fail  to  p»*n*eive 
tliat  the  «^rcal  and  noble  French  world  otTered  us  many  an 
advantage  and  much  proÜt,  for  Kousseau  had  really  touciu'<l 
our  sympathies.  Ihit,  if  we  conMi<ler«'<l  his  life  and  his  fate, 
he  was  iiiverlheless  c«)mpcllcil  to  tind  the  great  reward  f«»r 
all  he  did  in  this,  —  Umt  he  cnndd  live  unacknowletlginl  and 
forgotten  at  Paris. 

Whenever  we  heard  Ih«*  encyclo|H»<lists  nientiontnl,  or 
opened  a  volume  of  their  nionstrous  work,  we  felt  na  if  we 
wert»  going  betwi-en  the  innunuMable  moving  s|nm>U  and 
looms  in  a  great  factory,  where,  what  with  the  mere  en^ak- 
ing  and  rattling  ;  what  with  all  tlu*  mechanisni,  embarrasMiiii; 
l»otlj  eyes  and  senses;   what  with  tlu-  mere  inomipi- 

bility  of  an  arrangement,  the  parts  of  whi«*h  work   inl 

other  in  the  most  numifold  way  ;  what  with  the  (*<»ntempla- 
tion  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  piece  of  elolh,  —  wü 
feel  disgusted  with  the  very  coat  which  we  wear  U|H>n  our  backa. 
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Diderot  was  siifliciently  akin  to  ns ;  as,  indeed,  in  every 
thing,  for  whicli  the  French  blame  him,  he  is  a  true  German. 
But  even  his  point  of  view  was  too  high,  his  circle  of  vision 
was  too  extended,  for  us  to  range  ourselves  with  him,  and 
place  ourselves  at  his  side.  Nevertheless,  his  children  of 
nature,  whom  he  continued  to  bring  forward  and  dignify  with 
great  rhetorical  art,  pleased  us  very  much  ;  his  brave  poach- 
ers and  smugglers  enchanted  us  ;  and  this  rabble  afterwards 
throve  but  too  well  upon  the  German  Parnassus.  It  was  he 
also,  who,  like  Rousseau,  diffused  a  disgust  of  social  life, — 
a  quiet  introduction  to  those  monstrous  changes  of  the 
world  in  which  every  thing  permanent  appeared  to  sink. 

However,  we  ought  now  to  put  aside  these  considerations, 
and  to  remark  what  influence  these  two  men  have  had  upon 
art.  Even  here  they  pointed,  even  from  here  they  urged  us, 
towards  nature. 

The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is,  to  produce  by  semblance 
the  illusion  of  some  higher  reality.  But  it  is  a  false  en- 
deavor to  realize'the  appearance  until  at  last  only  something 
commonly  real  remains. 

As  an  ideal  locality,  the  stage,  by  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  perspective  to  coulisses  ranged  one  behind  the  other, 
had  attained  the  greatest  advantage  ;  and  this  very  gain  they 
now  wished  wantonly  to  abandon,  by  shutting  up  the  sides 
of  the  theatre,  and  forming  real  room- walls.  With  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  stage,  the  piece  itself,  the  actors'  mode 
of  playing,  in  a  word,  every  thing,  was  to  coincide  ;  and  thus 
an  entirely  new  theatre  was  to  arise. 

The  French  actors  had,  in  comedy,  attained  the  summit  of 
the  true  in  art.  Their  residence  at  Paris  ;  their  observations 
of  the  externals  of  the  court ;  the  connection  of  the  actors 
and  actresses  with  the  highest  classes,  by  means  of  love- 
affairs,  —  all  contributed  to  transplant  to  the  stage  the  great- 
est realness  and  seemliness  of  social  life  ;  and  on  this  point 
the  friends  of  nature  found  but  little  to  blame.  However, 
they  thought  they  made  a  great  advance,  if  they  chose  for 
their  pieces  earnest  and  tragical  subjects,  in  which  the  citi- 
zen-life should  not  be  wanting,  used  prose  for  the  higher 
mode  of  expression,  and  thus  banished  unnatural  verse, 
together  witli  unnatural  declamation  and  gesticulation. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  has  not  been  generally 
noticed,  that,  at  this  time,  even  the  old,  severe,  rhythmical, 
artistical  tragedy  was  threatened  with  a  revolution,  which  could 
only  be  averted  by  great  talents  and  the  power  of  tradition. 
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In  r)p)>oHition  to  tli(>  ncU)r  Ja'ciuu,  who  iw't«><l  liiii  heroM 
will»  csiMM'ial  tluMitricnl  decoruiii,  with  <U'lilM>niti()iM'U'vation, 
and  force,  aii<l  krpt  liiiiiHclf  ai(H)f  from  tlir  natural  and  ordi- 
nary, cam«*  forward  a  man  namt-d  Aiifrc>Hni>,  who  drclan-d 
war  ujxainHt  every  tiling  unnnttiral,  and  in  liiH  tra^ie  H<'tin)c 
son^^lit  to  rxpn'SH  \\\v  lii^lirst  truth.  Tliis  mi'th<H|  mii^ht  not 
liavL'  aeconU'd  witli  tlial  of  tlie  othiT  rari>ian  actor».  lie 
Hto(Ml  alone,  while  thc>y  kept  t<^ether ;  and,  adhering  to  hi» 
views  ohstinat«ly  cnoui^h,  he  chose  to  leave  Paris  rather  than 
alter  tiiem,  and  came  throu;^!»  Strasburg.  There  we  saw  iiini 
j)lay  the  part  of  Auj^ustus  in  "Cinna,"  that  of  Mithriilaten, 
and  others  of  the  sort,  with  the  truest  and  most  natural  diix- 
nity.  lie  appeared  as  a  tall,  handsome  man.  more  slender 
than  stron«^,  not.  properly  s|H'akin^,  with  an  imiMtsin^.  luit 
nevertheless  with  a  nohh>,  pleasiii;^,  demeanor.  His  acting 
was  Will  considere«l  and  quiet,  without  U'in^  cold,  and  f»»n*i- 
\>\v.  i-nouj^h  where  fon*e  was  required,  lie  was  a  very  well- 
practised  actor,  and  one  of  the  few  who  know  how  to  turn 
the  artiticial  com|)letely  into  nature,  :ind  nature  completely 
into  the  artilieial.  It  is  really  th«»se  few  whose  j^oihI  quali- 
ties, hein^  misunderst4MMl,  ulways  originate  the  doctrine  of 
false  **  naturalness." 

And  thus  will  I  also  make  itiention  of  a  work,  which  is 
indeed  Kmall,  but  w  hich  made  an  cimk-Ii  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner,—  I  mean  Rousseau's  **  Pyj^malion."  A  ^r«':it  <le:d  could 
he  said  upon  it  ;  for  this  stranj^e  production  float.*«  between 
nature  and  art,  w  ith  the  full  endeavor  of  reHolvin^  the  latter 
into  the  former.      We  see  an  artist  who  !  '     i-d  what  Im 

most  i)erfect,  and  yet  does  not  lind   auN  n   in   hav- 

ing, according  ttj  art,  reprenentt'd  liiri  idea  ext4>rnally  to  him- 
self,  and  jjiveii  to  it  a  higher  life  ;  no,  it  mn  '  '  "  wn 
d<»wn  to  him  into  tin»  earthly  life,      llewilld«  „   « .st 

tiiat  min«l  and  deed  have  protlueed,  by  the  eomnK>ne»t  act  of 
Hi'nsnality. 

All  this  and  nnich  el.se,  ri^ht  and  fiNtlitih,  true  and  half- 
true,  operatin«.;  u|M)n  UH  an  it  did,  still  more  iHTplexml  our 
notions  :  we  were  driven  astray  through  many  by-ways  and 
romidnbout  ways  ;  and  thus  on  m:iny  sides  wns  prepared  that 
(iernian  lit«'rary  revolution,  of  whicli  we  wen»  witnes<i*'s,  and 
to  which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  willingly  or  iiiiwill- 
inszly,  we  unceasinjily  eontributeil. 

\\\'  had  neither  inq»ulse  nor  tendeney  to  U»  illuiuin«Ml  an«! 
advanced  in   a   philosophical   manner:  on   i  ^   stibjeetM 

\>e    thought   we    hatl    sulli«iently  enlij^liteued    i>ui -.rives,  and 
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therefore  the  violent  contest  of  the  French  philosophers  with' 
the  priesthood  was  tolerably  indifferent  to  us.  Prohibited 
books,  condemned  to  the  flames,  which  then  made  a  great 
noise,  produced  no  effect  upon  us.  I  mention  as  an  instance, 
to  serve  for  all,  the  "  Systeme  de  la  Nature,"  which  we  took 
in  hand  out  of  curiosity.  We  did  not  understand  how  such 
a  book  could  be  dangerous.  It  appeared  to  us  so  dark,  so 
Cimmerian,  so  deathlike,  that  we  found  it  a  trouble  to  endure 
its  presence,  and  shuddered  at  it  as  at  a  spectre.  The  author 
fancies  he  gives  his  book  a  peculiar  recommendation,  when 
he  declares  in  his  preface,  that  as  a  decrepit  old  man,  just 
sinking  into  the  grave,  he  wishes  to  announce  the  truth  to  his 
contemporaries  and  to  posterity. 

We  laughed  at  him  ;  for  we  thought  we  had  observed,  that 
by  old  people  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  lovable  and  good 
is,  in  fact,  appreciated.  "  Old  churches  have  dark  windows  : 
to  know  how  cherries  and  berries  taste,  we  must  ask  children 
and  sparrows."  These  were  our  gibes  and  maxims;  and 
thus  that  book,  as  the  very  quintessence  of  senility,  appeared 
to  us  as  unsavory,  nay,  absurd.  "All  was  to  be  of  neces- 
sity," so  said  the  book,  "  and  therefore  there  was  no  God." 
But  might  not  there  be  a  God  by  necessity  too  ?  asked  we. 
We  indeed  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  could  not 
withdraw  ourselves  from  the  necessities  of  day  and  night, 
the  seasons,  the  influence  of  climate,  physical  and  animal 
condition  :  we  nevertheless  felt  within  us  something  that  ap- 
peared like  perfect  freedom  of  will,  and  again  something 
which  endeavored  to  counterbalance  this  freedom. 

The  hope  of  becoming  more  and  more  rational,  of  making 
ourselves  more  and  more  independent  of  external  things,  nay, 
of  ourselves,  we  could  not  give  up.  The  word  freedom  sounds 
so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it,  even  though  it 
should  designate  an  error. 

Not  one  of  us  had  read  the  book  through,  for  we  found 
ourselves  deceived  in  the  expectations  with  which  we  had 
opened  it.  A  system  of  nature  was  announced  ;  and  there- 
fore we  hoped  to  learn  really  something  of  nature,  —  our  idol. 
Physics  and  chemistry,  descriptions  of  heaven  and  earth, 
natural  history  and  anatomy,  with  much  else,  had  now  for 
years,  and  up  to  the  last  day,  constantly  directed  us  to  the 
great,  adorned  world  ;  and  we  would  willingly  have  heard  both 
particulars  and  generals  about  suns  and  stars,  planets  and 
moons,  mountains,  valleys,  rivers  and  seas,  with  all  that  live 
und  move  in  tiiem.     That,  in  the  course  of  this,  much  must 
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occur  which  woiiM  appear  to  th(>  ('oniinon  rnun  an  injurioim, 
to  thi«  ch-rj^y  a.s  (hiiii^croiiH,  nixl  to  the  Mtatc  an  iiia(liiii^>ihU>, 
w<>  had  no  «hxiht  ;  and  we  hnprd  that  thr  litth*  lHH>k  had  not 
iinwortliily  stiMxl  the  liciy  onh'al.  Hut  how  hullow  and  empty 
did  we  feel  in  this  melancholy,  atheistical  hair-ni}^ht,  in  whieli 
earth  vani.siied  with  all  its  images,  heaven  with  all  it.s  Htjint. 
There  was  to  Im'  a  mat-t«'r  in  motion  from  all  eternity  ;  and  by 
tiiis  motion,  ri;^ht  and  left  and  in  every  direction,  without 
arty  thin;^  further,  it  was  to  pHnlure  the  infinite  phenomena  of 
existence.  Kven  all  this  we  should  have  allowed  to  pass,  if 
the  author,  out  of  his  movt-d  matti'r,  had  really  built  up  the 
world  iM'fore  our  eyes.  Hut  he  seemed  to  know  as  little  alM)ut 
nature  as  we  did  ;  for,  haviiifj  set  uj)  some  jjeneral  itieas,  he 
«juits  thcin  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  chanjiiu}^  that  which  a|>- 
pt-ars  i\n  higher  than  nature,  or  as  a  higher  nature  within 
natur«',  into  material,  heavy  nature,  which  is  moved,  indeiMl, 
l>ut  witiiouL  direction  or  form  —  and  thus  he  fancies  he  ha.s 
«gained  a  great  dial. 

If,  aft «'r  all,  this  hook  had  dom»  us  some  harm,  it  wa--  In-.  — 
tliat  we  took  a  hearty  dislike  to  all  philosMphy,  and  «-p«  <  i;illy 
metaphysics,  and  remained  in  that  dislike  ;  while,  on  tho 
other  hand,  we  threw  ourselves  into  liviu'j  knowled«r»',  ex|M^- 
rience,  action,  and  pt)ctizing,  with  all  the  morr  li\  ruinös  and 
passion. 

Thus,  on  the  very  lK>r<lers  of  France,  wc  hat!  at  once  got 
rid  an«l  clear  of  every  thing  French  aUiut  us.  'I'he  French 
way  of  life  we  found  t<M)  defined  and  gi'Uteel,  their  |MH'try 
cold,  their  criticism  annihilating,  their  philosophy  ahstnis«», 
and  yet  insuflhient ;  so  that  we  were  on  tlu*  |M»int  of  resigning 
ourselves  to  rude  luiture,  at  least  l»y  way  of  ex|HTinu'nt.  if 
another  iuMuence  had  not  for  a  Ii>ng  lime  prepared  us  for 
higher  and  freer  views  of  the  world,  and  int**lleclual  enj«»v 
incuts  as  true  as  they  were  p«Ktical,  and  swayed  us,  lirnl 
ujodenitely  and  secretly,  hut  afterwards  with  njure  and  niorw 
openness  and  force. 

1  need  hardly  say  that  Shak.<4|H>nre  is  meant :  and,  having 
once  mu\  this,  no  more  nee<l  he  added.  .Shnks|H'ar\»  hau  U^en 
recognized  hy  the  (lermans,  more  hy  them  than  hy  other 
nations,  perhaps  even  more  than  hy  his  own.  We  have 
richly  heslowed  on  him  all  that  justitv,  fainieKM,  nnd  forN^nr- 
ancc  which  we  refusetl  to  oius«dveM.  Kminent  men  have  «h»- 
cupi<M|  themselves  in  showing  his  talents  in  the  most  fnvonihle 
light  ;  anil  1  have  always  n>adily  suhserÜHMl  to  what  ha«  l»of»n 
said  to  his  honor,  in  his  favor,  or  even  by  wnv  uf  exi'UiM«   fi»r 
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him.  The  influence  this  extraordinary  mind  had  upon  mc 
has  been  already  shown  ;  an  attempt  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  his  works,  which  has  received  approbation  ;  and 
therefore  this  general  statement  may  suflice  for  the  present, 
until  I  am  in  a  position  to  communicate  to  such  friends  as 
like  to  hear  me,  a  gleaning  of  reflections  on  his  great  deserts, 
such  as  I  was  tempted  to  insert  in  this  very  place. 

At  present  I  will  only  show  more  clearl}'  the  manner  in 
which  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  It  hapi)ened  pretty 
soon  at  Leipzig,  through  Dodd's  "  Beauties  of  Shakspeare." 
AVhatever  may  be  said  against  such  collections,  which  give 
authors  in  a  fragmentary  form,  they  nevertheless  produce 
man}'  good  effects.  We  are  not  always  so  collected  and 
so  ready  that  we  can  take  in  a  whole  work  according  to 
its  merits.  Do  we  not,  in  a  book,  mark  passages  which 
have  an  immediate  reference  to  ourselves?  Young  people 
especially,  who  are  wanting  in  a  thorough  cultivation,  are 
laudably  excited  by  brilliant  passages ;  and  thus  I  m3'self 
remember,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  epochs  of  my  life, 
that  which  is  characterized  by  the  above-mentioned  work. 
Those  noble  peculiarities,  those  great  sayings,  those  happy 
descriptions,  those  humorous  traits,  all  struck  me  singly  and 
powerfully. 

Wieland's  translation  now  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
devoured,  communicated  and  recommended  to  friends  and 
acquaintances.  We  Germans  had  the  advantage,  that  many 
important  works  of  foreign  nations  were  first  brought  over  to 
us  in  an  easy  and  cheerful  fashion.  Shakspeare,  translated 
in  prose,  first  by  Wieland,  afterwards  by  P^schenburg,  was 
able,  as  a  kind  of  reading  universally  intelligible,  and  suitable 
to  any  reader,  to  diffuse  itself  speedily,  and  to  produce  a  great 
effect.  I  value  both  rhythm  and  rhyme,  whereby  poetry  first 
becomes  poetry ;  but  that  which  is  really,  deeply,  ancl  fun- 
damentally effective,  that  which  is  really  permanent  and 
furthering,  is  that  which  remains  of  the  poet  when  he  is  trans- 
lated into  prose.  Then  remains  the  pure,  perfect  substance, 
of  which,  when  absent,  a  dazzling  exterior  often  contrives  to 
make  a  false  show,  and  which,  when  present,  such  an  ex- 
terior contrives  to  conceal.  I  therefore  consider  prose  trans- 
lations moie  advantageous  than  poetical,  for  the  beginning 
of  youthful  culture  ;  for  it  may  be  remarked,  that  boys,  to 
whom  every  thing  must  serve  as  a  jest,  delight  themselves 
with  the  sound  of  words  and  the  fall  of  syllal)les,  and,  by  a 
soil  of  parodistical  wantonness,  destroy  the  deep  contents  of 
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th»'  nolilrst  work.      Ilrnrc  I  \n«)Ii1(I  liavf  it  c«         '  ■  lirltirr 

:i  proisr  tiaiislatloii  of  II<»m«T  slnmM  not  \h'  i.  .  lu-xt ; 

IIk>ii^Ii  tins,  iiidccKl,  must  Ih?  w*irthy  of  tlic  dcjfrec  at  which 
(icnnan  litnatiin*  staiMls  at  pit-M-nt.  I  Icavt*  this,  uikI  what 
has  hrrii  aliradv  hai<l,  to  thr  (-oii>iiU'niti<iii  of  <jur  worthy 
pc(hij;oj?ue8,  to  whom  an  extensive  exiH-riencc  on  tliiü  matter 
is  in<»>t  at  <*oninian<l.  I  will  only,  in  favor  of  niy  projH^Mi- 
tion,  mention  Luther's  tr2inhlation  of  the  HiMe  ;  for  the  eir- 
cun)8tanee  that  this  excellent  mun  h:ui(1e<l  down  a  work, 
<-»>M>iM)se(|  ill  the  most  dilTerent  styles,  and  j^ave  ns  it8  |MN'ti<*al, 
historical,  commanding  didactic  t4>ne  in  o<ir  moLlier-tongue, 
as  if  uU  were  ca.st  in  one  mould,  luus  done  mort>  to  advance 
religion  than  if  he  had  attem|>te<l  t4>  imitate,  in  detail,  the 
pecnliariticH  of  the  original.  Jn  vain  Uim  been  the  Mnh«i4M|nent 
endeavor  to  make  Job,  tl»e  I'salms,  and  the  other  lyrical 
l»<M)ks,  capahh«  of  aflfonlin«;  enjoyment  in  their  ixK'tical  form. 
l''or  the  multit4idc,  upon  whom  the  etTe<>t  is  to  he  priMlnccd, 
a  plain  tranhlation  always  remains  the  Ix'ht.  Those  «Titicid 
translations,  which  vie  with  iUv  original,  really  only  seem  to 
nnnisi'  the  h>arned  amon'j  tln-nKst'lves. 

And  thus  in  our  Stnusliur^;  «(K'iety  did  Shaksi)OAn\  trans- 
lated and  in  the  original,  by  fragments  and  an  a  whole,  bj 
passages  and  by  cxtra<ts,  intlumce  us  in  sui  !  imer,  that, 

as  there  are  njen  wt-ll  versed  in  the  liible    (/.  '),  m)  did 

we   gradually   make  ourselves    thoroughly   a(*(iuainteil   with 
Shakspeare,  imitat«-d  in  our  convei-sat ions  thi«--i-   \irtues  and 
<ltt'e<'t.s  of   his  time  with  which    he    had    mad<-    ii-^    so  well   iiC' 
i|uainted,  took  the  greatest  delight  in  his  "  «juibliles,"  *  ami, 
by  translating  them,  nay,  with  original  i      '  "  -s,  tri«il  to 

lival   him.     To    thus,   the   fact   that    I    h  i   u|H>n   him 

alH)ve  all,  with  great  enthusiasm,  did  not  a  little  CDntrilnite. 
A    happy  confession  that  something  hinher  IhivchmI  «»ver  IIHJ 
wa.s  infectitHis   for   my  friends,  wlui  all    resigned   thiMisilvi»« 
to  this  in«sle  of  thought.      We  did   not   deny  the   |  ity 

of  knowing    such    nn-rits    niorc    doM'ly,    of  ««oinp 
them,  of  judging  th«'m  with  penetration  :  but  this  w;  ..    ....  . 

for  later  «»pochs.  At  present  we  only  wishc»!  to  sym|mtliixo 
gladly,  and  to  imitate  with  spirit ;  and,  w hile  we  had  s*»  much 
enjoyment,  we  did  n»)t  wish  to  in«|uire  and  ha;:gle  aU»ut  111»* 
man  \>  ho  atTorded  it,  but  um^tnditionally  to  re\en<  him. 

If  any  one  would  learn  imme<liately  what  was  tlH>ught, 
talked  .'»Itout,  and  discusse«!  in  this  lively  H«H'iety.  let  him 
iiad  lb  rdcr's  essay  on  Shaivs|M'are,  in  the  pait  of   his  works 

*  Till«  KuglUli  wurd  U  umU  Iu  Om  uiistB*!.  — T«a»». 
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upon  the  German  mnnner  and  art  ("  Ueber  deutsche  Art  und 
Kunst  "),  and  also  Lenz's  remarks  on  the  theatre  ("  Anmer- 
kungen übers  Theater  "),  to  which  a  translation  of  "  Love's 
Labor  Lost  "  was  added.-^  Herder  penetrates  into  the  deepest 
interior  of  Shakspeare's  nature,  and  exhibits  it  nobly  :  Lenz 
conducts  himself  more  like  an  iconoclast  against  the  traditions 
of  the  theatre,  and  will  have  every  thing  everywhere  treated  in 
Shakspeare's  manner.  Since  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
this  clever  and  eccentric  man  here,  this  is  the  place  to  say 
something  about  him  by  way  of  experiment.  I  did  not 
become  acquainted  with  him  till  towards  the  end  of  my  resi- 
dence at  Strasburg.  We  saw  each  other  seldom,  —  his  com- 
pany was  not  mine  ;  but  we  sought  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing, and  willingly  communicated  with  each  other,  because, 
as  contemporary  youths,  we  harbored  similar  views.  He  had 
a  small  but  neat  figure  ;  a  charming  little  head,  to  the  ele- 
gant form  of  which  his  delicate  but  somewhat  flat  features 
perfectly  corresponded  ;  blue  eyes,  blond  hair,  —  in  short,  a 
person  such  as  I  have  from  time  to  time  met  among  Northern 
youths  ;  a  soft,  and,  as  it  were,  cautious,  step  ;  a  pleasant  but 
not  quite  flowing  speech ;  and  a  conduct  which,  fluctuating 
between  reserve  and  shyness,  well  became  a  young  man.  Small 
poems,  especially  his  own,  he  read  very  well  aloud.  For  his 
turn  of  mind  I  only  know  the  English  word  "whimsical," 
which,  as  the  dictionary  shows,  comprises  very  many  sin- 
gulaiities  under  one  notion.  No  one,  perhaps,  was  more 
capable  than  he  to  feel  and  imitate  the  extravagances  and 
excrescences  of  Shakspeare's  genius.  To  this  the  trans- 
lation above  mentioned  bears  witness.  He  treated  his  author 
with  great  freedom,  was  not  in  the  least  close  and  faithful ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  put  on  the  armor,  or  rather  the  motley 
jacket,  of  his  predecessor  so  very  well,  to  adapt  himself  with 
such  humor  to  his  gestures,  that  he  was  certain  to  obtain 
applause  from  those  who  were  interested  in  such  matters. 

The  absurdities  of  the  clowns  especially  constituted  our 
whole  happiness;  and  we  praised  Lenz  as  a  favored  man, 
when  he  succeeded  in  rendering  as  follows  the  epitaph  on  the 
deer  shot  by  the  princess  :  — 

*'  Die  schöne  Princessiu  schoss  und  traf 
Eines  junj^eji  Hirsclileins  Leben; 
Es  fiel  dahin  in  scliweren  Schlaf 
Und  wird  ein  Brätlein  geben. 

'  A  complete  edition  of  Lenz's  works  was  published  by  Ticck  in  1828.  In  that 
^  ill  1)(;  fotiTid  t>u;  CKsay  and  play  in  question,  to  the  last  of  which  he  gives  the  name 
Amor  vincit  omnia.  —  Tbans. 
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I)«r  .J.u;ilhiMi«l  lH>ti!     Kin  I.  zu  Ilirtt-h 
hSo  wild  r.H  tlvuu  fill  IIir»4*li«*l: 
Doch  Hetzt  i-iii  roiiiiHili  L  zu  Ilinich 
S«)  iM.ulii  »•»  fünf'    '  !!■'!. 
Irh  mi.uIm-  liiiin!  Iraus 

Sihn-ili  Ilintchfli  mi;  /w.  i  i,I,<'n."* 

Tlu'  trinKMicy  t<)W.'inls  tlio  aliHunl.  wliitli  i.s  <liH|)lnyo<l  friM-Iy 
and  uiin'Htrl<'tt'(lly  in  youth,  but  aftrnvanl.s  rifuMlfM  inon*  into 
Mil'  l>:i(k'_rr()Uii(l,  witliout  htiuix  *>'>  that  account  uttrrly  I«hI, 
was  in  full  bloom  anions  us  ;  and  wo  Houi;!»t,  cvrn  l»y  orii^inal 
jrsts,  to  crlcbratc  our  jjn*at  niastrr.  Wc  wvrv  mtv  pronil 
when  we  could  lay  bcforo  the  company  Roincthin;^  of  the  kind, 
which  was  in  any  dcijivc  approve«!,  as,  f«»r  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing on  a  riding-master,  w  ho  had  Ixren  hurt  ou  a  wild  horbc*. 

**  A  rider  in  this  house  you'll  find, 
A  nuiAtrr  too  is  lie; 
Tin«  two  into  H  no«M'i;ny  hind, 
"I'will  rifliiii;-in.i««li'r  Im». 
If  inaHiiT  of  tin-  rid«'.  I  wis. 
Full  wtll  In-  Immth  tin-  iiaiin«; 
Hut  if  till-  ridf  til«*  iii.i.HhT  is. 
On  him  and  liis  In>  shanio."  ' 

About  such  tliinjjs  si-rious  discussions  were  held  ns  to 
whclhcr  they  were  worthy  of  the  clowu  or  not,  wlu'ther  they 
Mowed  from  the  p>nuine  pure  fiMd'n  Hprini;,  and  whether 
sense  and  undeixtanding  had  at  all  min^h'd  in  an  untittini; 
and  inadmissible  manner.  Altogether  our  singular  viewA 
wtMv  dilTusi»!  with  the  greatiT  anior,  and  nmri*  |HMsons  weiv 
in  a  position  to  sympathi/e  with  tlu'in,  as  Li'ssing,  in  whom 
great  conlideuce  was  placed,  hid,  pmperly  s{K>:iking,  given 
tln'  first  signal  in  his  »'  Dramaturgic." 

Ill  a  six'iety  HO  attuned  and  vxeitinl  I  manti^inl  to  take  many 

■  Thp  llnra  In  S)inki>pc«rr,  which  Ih«  »bore  aro  InlroUv«!  to  imlUI».  mrm  lb»  follow. 
iiiK :  — 

••Tl  h; 

H. 
Tl 
Ol 

If  p..,--   ,..-  ...r.-.  . 

or  onv  iiurv  I  II  li 
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a  pleasant  excursion  into  Upper  Alsace,  whence,  however, 
on  this  very  account,  I  brought  back  no  particular  instruction. 
The  number  of  little  verses  which  flowed  from  us  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  which  might  serve  to  adorn  a  lively  description 
of  a  journey,  are  lost.  In  the  cross-way  of  Molsheim  Abbey 
we  admired  the  painted  windows  :  in  the  fertile  spot  between 
Colmar  and  Schlettstadt  resounded  some  comic  hymns  to 
Ceres  ;  the  consumption  of  so  many  fruits  being  circumstan- 
tially set  forth  and  extolled,  and  the  important  question  as  to 
the  free  or  restricted  trade  in  them  being  very  merrily  taken 
up.  At  Ensisheim  we  saw  the  monstrous  aerolite  hanging  up 
in  the  church,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  scepticism  of  the 
time,  ridiculed  the  credulity  of  man,  never  suspecting  that 
such  air- born  beings,  if  they  were  not  to  fall  into  our  corn- 
fields, were  at  any  rate  to  be  preseiTcd  in  our  cabinets. 

Of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ottilienberg,  accomplished  with 
an  hundred,  nay^  a  thousand,  of  the  faithful,  I  still  love  to 
think.  Here,  where  the  foundation-wall  of  a  Roman  castle 
still  remained,  a  count's  beautiful  daughter,  of  a  pious  dis- 
position, was  said  to  have  dwelt  among  ruins  and  stony 
crevices.  Near  the  chapel  where  the  wanderers  edify  them- 
selves, her  well  is  shown  ;  and  much  that  is  beautiful  is  nar- 
rated. The  image  which  I  formed  of  her,  and  her  name, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  I  carried  both  about  with 
me  for  a  long  time,  until  at  last  I  endowed  with  them  one  of 
my  later,  but  not  less-beloved,  daughters,^  who  was  so  favor- 
ably received  by  pure  and  pious  hearts. 

On  this  eminence  also  is  repeated  to  the  eye  the  majestic 
Alsace,  alwaj^s  the  same,  and  alwaj^s  new.  Just  as  in  an 
amphitheatre,  let  one  take  one's  place  where  he  will,  he  sur- 
veys the  whole  people,  but  sees  his  neighbors  most  plainly  ; 
so  it  is  here  with  bushes,  rocks,  hills,  woods,  fields,  meadows, 
and  districts  near  and  in  the  distance.  They  wished  to  show 
us  even  Basle  in  the  horizon  ;  that  we  saw  it,  I  will  not 
swear  :  but  the  remote  blue  of  the  Swiss  mountains  even  here 
exercised  its  rights  over  us,  by  summoning  us  to  itself,  and, 
since  we  could  not  follow  the  impulse,  by  leaving  a  painful 
feeling. 

'o  such  distractions  and  cheerful  recreations  I  abandoned 
myself  the  more  readil}',  and  even  with  a  degi'ce  of  intoxica- 
tion, because  my  passionate  connection  with  Frederica  now 
liegan  to  trouble  me.  Such  a  youthful  affection  cherished  at 
random  may  l)e  compared  to  a  boml)-shell  thrown  at  night, 

1  By  tbia  dauahUr  be  meaua  "  Ottilie  "  iu  the  Elective  Affinities.  —  Trans. 
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rhicli  risof»  with  a  Koft,  brilliant  tnn-k.  initt^lcM  with  lli.-  niar», 
nuy,  for  r  moinoiit,  wcms  to  paiiHc  ainoii;;  tlum,  thru,  in  «Itu 
scendinj;,  <U».srril>c»»  tin*  Huino  piitli  in  tin»  rc»vor»c  clinTtion. 
and  at  last  brings  dcstnu'tJon  to  the  place  whrro  it  has  1«t- 
niinatcd  its  course.  Kn'«lfn(-ü  alwavH  n'inainc<t  <(|iial  to 
hornrlf :  kIic  HciMncd  not  to  tliink,  nor  i.>  wish  to  think,  that 
the  CM>nnrction  wouM  so  sonn  t«'rnunatt'.     Olivia,  oi>  ^'  ii- 

trary,  who  indeed  also  nii.ss«'d  uw  with  regret,  but  if 
lc88  did  not  lose  80  much  as  the  other,  had  mon?  foresijjht, 
or  was  more  ojii-n.  She  often  s|K>ke  to  ine  about  njv  |»r«»lia- 
ble  departure,  and  sou;^ht  to  console  herself,  Iwjth  «>n  her  own 
and  her  sister's  account.  A  jjirl  who  nMiounfvs  a  man  to 
wluun  she  has  not  denied  her  afre<'tionK,  is  far  from  bviu^  in 
that  painful  situation  in  which  a  youth  finds  himself  who  ha» 
gone  80  far  in  his  declarations  to  a  lady.  He  always  plays 
a  pitiful  part  ;  since  a  cert.'iin  sun'ey  of  his  situation  in  ex- 
pected of  him  as  a  prowinjj  man,  an<l  a  de<*i«led  levity  «loea 
not  suit  him.  The  reasons  of  a  n'wl  who  draws  back  alw.ayt 
seem  sulUeient,  tln»se  of  a  man  —  never. 

Hut  h«)w  should  a  t1atl4Tinj{  passion  allow  us  to  foresee 
whither  it  may  lead  us?  For,  even  when  we  have  quite  S4*n- 
sibly  renounced  it,  we  cannot  jjet  rid  of  it :  we  take  pleasure 
in  tlu>  charmin«^  habit,  even  if  this  is  to  U*  in  an  alt«Te<l 
manner.  Thus  it  was  with  uw.  Although  the  presence  of 
Frederica  paine«!  me,  I  kni-w  of  nothin;^  more  pleasant  than 
to  think  of  her  while  absent,  and  to  converse  with  lier.  I 
went  to  see  her  less  frequently,  but  our  corresixindeiutJ  lie- 
came  so  much  the  more  animated.  She  kn(>w  how  to  bring 
before  me  her  situation  with  cheerfulness,  her  fitdinpi  with 
grace  ;  and  I  calliMl  her  merits  to  mind  with  fervor  and  with 
passion.  Absence  made  me  free,  and  my  whole  affection  Unit 
truly  bloomed  by  this  communication  in  the  distnntv.  At 
such  monu'Uts  1  could  quite  blind  myself  as  to  the  future« 
and  was  sulllciently  distracted  by  the  pn^gress  of  lime  and  of 
pressing  liu.siiu'ss.      I   had    hitherto  madi*  it  '  le  to  do 

the  most  various  things  by  always  taking  a  I  .ten*sl  in 

what  was  present,  antl  belonginl  to  the  imnietUate  moment; 
but,  t<»wards  the  t»nd,  all  U'came  t«H»  muc*h  ci'  '  *  ^  .'  :, 
as  is  alwMNs  the  case  wIh'u  i»ne  is  to  free  t>ii  a 

place . 

One  more  event,  which  b  I   in   an  fx.k   up 

the  last  days.     I  hap|HMied  i  a  reH|H'.  ,  :u»y  at  a 

country-house,  wheu«v  there  was  a  ni>bl«  view  of  llio  front 
of  the  minster,  and  the  tower  which  rises  over  it,     •*  It  i»  a 
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pit3%"  said  some  one,  "  that  the  whole  was  not  finished,  and 
that  we  have  only  one  tower."  —  "It  is  just  as  unpleasant 
to  me,"  answered  I,  "to  see  this  one  tower  not  quite  com- 
pleted, for  the  four  volutes  leave  off  much  too  bluntly  :  there 
should  have  been  upon  them  four  light  spires,  with  a  higher 
one  in  the  middle  where  the  clumsy  cross  is  standing." 

AVhen  I  had  expressed  this  strong  opinion  with  my  accus- 
tomed animation,  a  little  lively  man  addressed  me,  and  asked, 
^'  Who  told  you  so?  "— "  The  tower  itself,"  I  replied  :  "  I 
have  observed  it  so  long  and  so  attentively,  and  have  shown 
it  so  much  affection,  that  it  at  last  resolved  to  make  me  this 
open  confession." —  "It  has  not  misinformed  3'ou,"  answered 
he  :  "  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that,  for  I  am  the  person  offi- 
cially placed  over  the  public  edifices.  We  still  have  among 
our  archives  the  original  sketches,  which  say  the  same  thing, 
and  which  I  can  show  to  3'ou."  On  account  of  my  speedy 
departure  I  pressed  him  to  show  me  this  kindness  as  speedily 
as  possible.  He  let  me  see  the  precious  rolls  :  I  soon,  with 
the  help  of  oiled  paper,  drew  the  spires,  which  were  wanting 
in  the  building  as  executed,  and  regretted  that  I  had  not  been 
sooner  informed  of  this  treasure.  But  this  was  always  to  be 
the  case  with  me,  that,  b}^  looking  at  things  and  considering 
them,  I  should  first  attain  a  conception,  which  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  so  striking  and  so  fruitful  if  it  had  been  given 
ready  made. 

,  Amid  all  this  pressure  and  confusion  I  could  not  forego 
seeing  Frederica  once  more.  Those  were  painful  days,  the 
memory  of  which  has  not  remained  with  me.  When  I  reached 
her  my  hand  from  my  horse,  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  ;  and 
I  felt  very  uneasy.  I  now  rode  along  the  footpath  towards 
Drusenheim,  and  here  one  of  the  most  singular  forebodings 
took  possession  of  me.  I  saw,  not  with  the  eyes  of  tlie 
body,  but  with  those  of  the  mind,  my  own  figure  coming 
towards  me,  on  horseback,  and  on  the  same  road,  attired  in 
a  dress  which  I  had  never  worn,  —  it  was  pike-gray  (hecht- 
grau)^ with  somewhat  of  gold.  As  soon  as  I  shook  myself 
out  of  this  dream,  the  figure, had  entirely  disappeared.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that,  eight  years  afterwards,  I  found  my- 
self on  the  very  road,  to  pay  ov.e  more  visit  to  Frederica,  in 
the  dress  of  which  I  had  dreamed,  and  which  I  wore,  not  from 
clioice,  ])ut  by  accident.  However  it  may  be  with  matters  of 
this  kind  generally,  this  strange  illusion  in  some  measure 
calmed  me  at  the  moment  of  parting.  The  pain  of  quitting 
forever  noble  Alsace,  with  all  I  had  gained  in  it,  was  soft- 
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cnetl ;  nnd,  having  at  litst  escaped  the  excitement  at  a  fnrv- 
well,  1,  on  a  peaceful  and  quiet  jouniey,  pretty  well  n>gaine<l 

my  H<'lf-iM).ssc.ssion. 

Arrived  ut  MannlieinK  I  ha-steni^l  with  great  eogcmcsn  to 
Hee  the  hull  of  unti(|uitieH,  of  whieh  a  great  Imani  waM  nuule. 
Kvrii   at   Leipzi;/.   on    tlu*    «x'ca.sioii    of    Winrkehnaiiii's    and 
Les-sing's  wriliiigM,  i   had  lu-ard   much  Haid  of  th«>si*  iiiijxif- 
taut  works  of  art,  hut  ho  much  the  le^H  had  1  H4>en  them  :   for 
ex<(  |)t  Laocooii,  the  father,  and  tin*   Faun   with   the  ero! 
tlM're    were   no   ca.st8   in    the  aea^lemy  ;    and  wiialever  ( >. 
chose  to  Hay  to  us  on  the  Hulject  of  thos««  workn  wa«  ei.  ,: 
inatical  enough.      II«>w  can  a  conceptiou  uf  the  end  of  art 
be  given  to  ln-ginnei-s? 

Director  N'ei-schatTers  rece|)tion  wan  kind.     I  was  conduct«*«! 
to  the  Haloon  by  one  of    his  asnociatcs,  who,  after  he  had 
f>pened  it  for  me,  letl  me  to  my  own  inclinations  and  rerteo 
tions.      Here   I   now  sto(j<l,  ojien   to  the  n)«»sl   wondcrfid  im- 
pressir>nH,  in  a  Hpacious,  four-cornered,  and,  with  its  extraor- 
«liiiary  lieight,  almost  culiical,  saloon,  in  a  spaee  well  '     '  '    1 
from   al»ove    hy   the   win«lows    under    the    eorniiv  ;    u 
noblest  statues  of  antiipiity,  not  only  rangeil  along  tJie  walU, 
but   also   set   up  one  with   another  over  the    wliole  area,  — 
:i  forest  of  stalut-s,  tiirongh  wliich  one  was  foreed  Ui  wind;   a 
gnat,  ideal,  popular  a.sseml»ly,  through  which  one  wa.s  forcetl 
to  pnss.      All  tlies'e  nobli'  ligures  eouM,  by  op« 
ing  the  rurtaius,  U'  phu-ed  in  the  most  atlva;      ^ 
and.  iK'sideH  this,  tliey  were  movable  on  tlicir  (M^deütaU,  und 
conld  br  tiunrd  nlMHit  at  ph-asure. 

After  1  had  for  a  time  sustained  the  tlrnt  im  predion  of  thin 
irresistible  nuiHM,  I  turned  to  those  llgures  whieh  atlracti*«!  me 
tlu'  most  ;  and  who  «an  deny  that  the  Apollo  IkcIxidiTi*.  with 
his  well-pro|N)rtioned  colossal  stature,  his  •,!.:. I.  r  build,  hin 
free  movement,  his  con(pu*ring  glance,  cai  the  \ieiory 

ovrr  onr  fnlings  in  pnftren«v  to  all  the  «)thrrf» .'      1  then  lui  nr»! 
to  Laoeoon,  whom  I  h(>re  saw  for  the  liist  time  in  (x>nurelion 
w  ith  his  H<ms.      I  brought  t«)  mind,  as  well  as  iMiH^ible,  the  dis- 
cussions and  contests  whieh  hail  been  hehl  tvineeni!: 
and  trii'd  to  get  a  point  of  view  of  my  own  ;  I  ut  I  \. ..-  ..-  v\ 
drawn  this  way,  now  that.     Tlu*  dying  gladiator  Kmi»  held 
me  fast  ;  but  the  group  of  (  astor  and  I'ollux,  that  } 
thouglj  probleuuitiial  ndic.  I   had  especially  t^  •'■••' 
happiist  moments.      I  did  not  knou  how  im|x 
once  to  account  to  one*«  nolf  for  a  night  aflonl 
I  foreed  mvself  to  rellect ;  and,  little  ait  I  i*ucvt«Mmi  m  im.i.i 
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ing  any  sort  of  clearness,  I  felt  that  every  individual  figure 
from  this  great  assembled  mass  was  comprehensible,  that 
every  object  was  natural  and  significant  in  itself. 

Nevertheless  my  chief  attention  was  directed  to  Laocoon  ; 
and  I  decided  for  myself  the  famous  question, why  he  did  not 
shriek,  by  declaring  to  myself  that  he  could  not  shriek.  All 
the  actions  and  movements  of  the  three  figures  proceeded, 
according  to  my  view,  from  the  first  conception  of  the  group. 
The  whole  position  —  as  forcible  as  artistical  —  of  the  chief 
body  was  composed  with  reference  to  two  impulses, — the 
struggle  against  the  snakes,  and  the  flight  from  the  moment- 
ary bite.  To  soften  this  pain,  the  abdomen  must  be  drawn 
in,  and  shrieking  rendered  impossible.  Thus  I  also  decided 
that  the  younger  son  was  not  bitten,  and  in  other  respects 
sought  to  elicit  the  artistical  merits  of  this  group.  I  wrote 
a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Oeser,  who,  however,  did  not  show 
any  special  esteem  for  my  interpretation,  but  only  replied  to 
my  good  will  with  general  terms  of  encouragement.  I  was, 
however,  fortunate  enough  to  retain  that  thought,  and  to 
allow  it  to  repose  in  me  for  several  years,  until  it  was  at  last 
annexed  to  the  whole  body  of  my  experiences  and  convic- 
tions, in  which  sense  I  afterwards  gave  it  in  editing  my 
"  Propylsea." 

After  a  zealous  contemplation  of  so  many  sublime  plastic 
works,  I  was  not  to  want  a  foretaste  of  antique  architecture. 
I  found  the  cast  of  a  capital  of  the  Rotunda,  and  do  not  deny, 
that  at  the  sight  of  those  acanthus-leaves,  as  huge  as  they 
were  elegant,  my  faith  in  the  Northern  architecture  began 
somewhat  to  waver. 

This  early  sight,  although  so  great  and  so  effective  through- 
out my  whole  life,  was  nevertheless  attended  with  but  small 
results  in  the  time  immediately  following.  I  could  have 
wished  much  rather  to  begin  a  book,  instead  of  ending  one, 
with  describing  it ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  door  of  the  noble 
saloon  closed  behind  me,  than  I  wished  to  recover  mj^self 
again,  —  nay,  I  endeavored  to  remove  those  forms,  as  being 
burdensome,  from  my  memory :  and  it  was  only  by  a  long, 
circuitous  route  that  I  was  brought  back  into  this  sphere. 
However,  the  quiet  fruitfulness  of  such  impressions  as  are 
received  with  enjoyment,  and  without  dissecting  judgment,  is 
quite  invaluable.  Youth  is  capable  of  this  highest  happiness, 
if  it  will  not  be  critical,  but  allows  the  excellent  and  the  good 
to  act  upon  it  without  investigation  and  discrimination. 
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Tfif.  w.iiulcnM*  li:i«l  in»w  at  l:i.-.t  rraclir«!  h"m«*,  —  nK>r»* 
hoaltliy  and  <*li«'crfiil  than  <>n  tli«*  liiHt  ot'cuHiui),  luit  htill  in 
his  whoU;  hi'in<{  there  ap|H^ar(Ml  something  ovfr-8traiiic<l,  whi<-h 
(li«l  not  fully  indicate  mental  hi-alth.  At  the  very  fii~'  T  f 
uiy   mother  into  siK-h  a   position,  that.  In'twren   rny  i  -i 

sincere  spuit  of  order  and  my  own  variouH  ec<vnlricitieH,  »he 
was  forced  to  occupy  hnsrlf  with  hrinsii' 
u  certain  me«Uum.    At  Muyence  a  lM)y  p    ^      „  ^ 

well  plensed  me,  that,  as  the  fair  wa8  cl<j8c  at  hand,  I  invited 
him  to  Frankfort,  and  promised  to  j^ive  him  l«Hl«;inu  and  to 
encoura^^e  him.  In  this  o<currencf  apiH-are«!  once  m«>re  that 
I)cculiarity  which  has  <ost  me  so  much  in  my  lifetime; 
minu'ly,  that  I  liked  to  «ee  youn«^er  jM'ople  gather  numd  me 
und  attach  themselves  to  nie,  by  which,  indeed,  I  am  at  last 
eneumhered  with  their  fate.  One  unpleasant  cxivrienci» 
after  another  could  not  reclaim  me  from  this  innat«*  impulse, 
which,  even  at  present,  and  in  spite  of  the  cleaivst  c«>nvi«*- 
tion,  threatens  from  time  to  time  to  lead  me  a.stray.  My 
mother,  luMn«^  more  elear-si«xhte<l  than  I,  plaiidy  foresaw  how 

Btrani^e  it  wouhl  seem  to  my  father,  if  a  nnisical  fair-vM"-* I 

went  from  such  a  respectahle  house  to  taverns  and  d; 
houses  to  earn  hi.s  bread.  Hence  she  found  him  with  Uiard 
and  lod^in«;  in  the  nei^hlM)rhoo<l.  1  recommended  him  to  my 
friends,  and  thus  the  lad  did  not  fan»  batlly.  -Vfter  S4'Veral 
yearH  I  Haw  him  again,  when  he  had  grown  taller  and  more 
clunisy,  without  havini;  advanced  much  in  his  art.    T'  -^l 

lady,  well  contented  with   this   first  attempt  at  S4|uni  1 

hushing  up,  did  not  think  that  thin  art  would  imine<)iatejy 
becouje    completely   iicc«  'o   her.       M'.    '     '  '       '  .1 

cont«'nt«'d  life  amid  his  '  .-s  and  «km  i.^  i- 

fortable,  like  one,  who,  in  spite  of  all  hinderancif»  and  clelnyi, 
carries  out  his  plans.      I  had  H"  '  '  1  the 

first  Hti'p  to  the  further  gradual     _  was 

taken.  My  ''  Disputation  "  had  «»btaine<l  hii«  applauHo  :  n  fur- 
ther (examination  of  it,  and  many  a  p'  '       .  '        ,« 

edition,  gave  him  oi'cupation.    During  li.. A 

I  had  written  numy  little  |MM>mH,  essays,  nt»tei*  on  travel,  and 
several  loose  sheets,    lie  found  nnniHi-ujent  in  bl- 
under heads,  in  arranging  them,  and  in  de\  i.ning  li..  ..        .., 

tion,  and  was  delighted  with  the  ex|)<*ctiiti«tn  th«t  my  hilheiio 
insu|H>rable  dislike  to  see  any  of  tlieiM»  thinipi  print**«!  would 
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soon  cease.  My  sister  had  collected  around  her  a  circle  of 
intelligent  and  amiable  women.  Without  being  domineering, 
she  domineered  over  all,  as  her  good  understanding  could 
overlook  much,  and  her  good  will  could  often  accommodate 
matters  ;  moreover,  she  was  in  the  position  of  playing  the 
confidant  rather  than  the  rival.  Of  my  older  friends  and 
companions,  I  found  in  Horn  the  unalterably  true  friend  and 
cheerful  associate.  I  also  became  intimate  with  Riese,  who 
did  not  fail  to  practise  and  try  my  acuteness  by  opposing, 
with  a  persevering  x^ontradiction,  doubt  and  negation  to  a 
dogmatic  enthusiasm  into  which  I  too  readily  fell.  Others 
by  degrees  entered  into  this  circle,  whom  I  shall  afterwards 
mention  ;  but,  among  the  persons  who  rendered  my  new  resi- 
dence in  my  native  city  pleasant  and  profitable,  the  brothers 
Schlosser  certainly  stood  at  the  head.  Th^elder,  Hieronymus, 
a  profound  and  elegant  jurist,  enjoyed  universal  confidence 
as  counsellor.  His  favorite  abode  was  amongst  his  books 
and  papers,  in  rooms  where  the  greatest  order  prevailed : 
there  I  have  never  found  him  otherwise  than  cheerful  and 
sympathizing.  In  a  more  numerous  society,  too,  he  showed 
himself  agreeable  and  entertaining  ;  for  his  mind,  by  extensive 
reading,  was  adorned  with  all  the  beauty  of  antiquity.  He 
did  not,  on  occasion,  disdain  to  increase  the  social  pleasures 
by  agreeable  Latin  poems  ;  and  I  still  possess  several  sportive 
distiches  which  he  wrote  under  some  portraits  drawn  by  me 
of  strange  and  generally  known  Frankfort  caricatures.  Often 
I  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  course  of  life  and  business  I 
was  now  commencing ;  and,  if  an  hundred-fold  inclinations 
and  passions  had  not  torn  me  from  this  path,  he  would  have 
been  my  surest  guide. 

Nearer  to  me,  in  point  of  age,  was  his  brother  George,  who 
had  again  returned  from  Treptow,  from  the  service  of  the 
Duke  Eugene  of  Würtemberg.  While  he  had  advanced  in 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  in  practical  talent,  he  had  not  re- 
mained behindhand  in  a  survey  of  German  and  foreign  litera- 
ture. He  liked,  as  before,  to  write  in  all  languages,  but  did 
not  further  excite  me  in  this  respect,  as  I  devoted  myself 
exclusively  to  German,  and  only  cultivated  other  languages 
so  far  as  to  enable  me,  in  some  measure,  to  read  the  best 
authors  in  the  original.  His  honesty  showed  itself  the  same 
as  ever  ;  nay,  his  acquaintance  with  the  world  may  have  oc- 
casioned him  to  adhere  with  more  severity  and  even  obstinacy 
to  liis  well-meaning  views. 

Through  these  two  friends,  I  ver}'  soon  became  acquainted 
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will«  Mrnk,  to  wliom  I  iia<l  not  Ikm-ii  iinfnvornMy  ann  ■• ' 

!)>•  Ili'idrr,  from  Stru.slmr^.     TIiIh  Mtraiiu««  nmii,  win» 
gjri'iitcr.st  iiiniU'iH'e  on  my  lift*,  wn.s  ii  native  of  I)uniiHta<lt.    Ui 
his  early  ediicntion   I   can  say  lnit  little.      After  tlni>'   ■   -  *    - 
Btiidies,  lie  con(li>('te<l  a  yoini};  man  to  Sw'it/«Tlan<l,  u 
remained  for  Bonie  time,  and  eame  hack  marriiKl.     When  1 
made  his  arf|uaintanee,  he  was  mili'  '•  r  at  I)ann- 

Htadt.      Horn  with   mind  and   nn<li'i-  ui  aripiind 

much  ele^^ant  knowled;;e.  eH|M>eially  in  nxKieni  liti'rature,  and 
h:iil   paid   attention   to  all   times  and  plarcs   in  tin    '     '  ^ 

the  worM   and   of   man.      Ilf   had  tiu>  talent  of  ji: 
certainty  ami  acnteness.     IIi«  was  prized  an  a  thon»nj;li,  reso- 
lute man  of  hii'^iniss,  and  a  ready  a<'conntant.     With  • 
{gained  an  entrance  everywhere,  as  a  wry  pleasant  enii  ^  u 

for  those  to  wljom  he  had  not  rendered  hiniHelf  fonniduhleby 
sarcasms.    His  fii^nn'  was  lon^  and  lean  ;  a  shaq»,  pr  f 

nose   was  remarUai»le  ;   li;iht   hlne,   perha|>H  jrrtiy,  e\t      

Homethin<r  ti^erdike  to  his  glance,  which  wanden-<l  attiMitively 
here  ami  there.  Lavatt'r's  *'  Physiognomy'*  has  pn'S4T\'e<! 
his  prolih'  for  ns.  In  his  ehanieti'r  there  was  n  wonderfnl 
contradictir)n.  Hy  natni*ü  a  ^(mxI,  n<»lile,  npri^ht  man,  he 
had  cmliittered  himscdf  a^^ainst  the  world,  and  allowed  this 
morhid  whim  to  sway  him  U)  snch  a  decree,  that  he  felt  an 
irresistible  inilination  to  Ik*  wilfully  a  rojjne,  or  even  a  vil- 
lain. Sensible,  (piiet.  kind  at  one  moment,  tu>  would  the  mxt. 
—  just  as  a  snail  puts  out  his  horns,  —  take  it  into  his  h«  ad 
to  do  somethin;^  which  mi;^ht  hurt,  wound,  or  even  injure, 
another.     Yet,  as  one  readily  ass«M'iat*'s  with  .something;  »ian- 

^erous  when  one  helicvi's  one's  self  safe  fn)in  it,  1  felt  '^    'j 

the  ;ireat«>r  inclination  to  live  with  him,  and  to  enjoy  ii  1 

({ualilies,  since  n  eonlident  feeling  alli)Wi>d  nie  to  sus|H>et  ihal 
he  woulil  not  turn  his  had  side  t  '  While  now  .  '  . 

this  morally  reslle.ss  mind,  l»y  \>  iy  of  trealittj;  • 

in   a  malignant  and  spiteful  way,  tie  on  one  «ide  d<  i 

Hocial    life,  .'mother  tlis«|uiet.   which    also  he  ver>'  i 
fostert'd  within  himst'lf,  opposml  hin  intertnil  etunforl ;  i  , 

ho  felt  a  certain  (/iVW/aii/iViA  impubie  to  pnMluetion,  in  which 
he  iiidul<4«'d  the  more  r«>adily«  ••  he  e\ 
and  happily  in  prose  and  verse,  and  ■  „  ■ 
play  a  part  anion^  the  fn'mix-enpnta  of  Ihi*  lime.  I  myiMdf 
Htill  |H)ssess  ]H>etical  epinile«*,  full  of  nneommoii  lH»IdneHH. 
font*,  ami  Swiftdike  ^all.  which  are  highly  remarkable  fr«'m 
their  original  views  of  peixouii  and  thinjo«.  but  an*  at  the 
same  time  written  with  suth  wonntlin^  |>ower,  lliat   I  co«d«l 
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not  publish  them,  even  at  present,  but  must  either  destroy 
them,  or  preserve  them  for  posterity  as  striking  documents  of 
the  secret  discord  in  our  literature.  However,  the  fact,  that 
in  all  his  labors  he  went  to  work  negatively  and  destructively, 
was  unpleasant  to  himself ;  and  he  often  declared  that  he  en- 
vied me  that  innocent  love  of  setting  forth  a  subject  which 
arose  from  the  pleasure  I  took,  both  in  the  original  and  the 
imitation. 

For  the  rest,  his  literary  dilettantism  would  have  been 
rather  useful  than  injurious  to  him,  if  he  had  not  felt  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  enter  also  into  the  technical  and  mercantile 
department.  For  when  he  once  began  to  curse  his  faculties, 
and  was  beside  himself  that  he  could  not,  with  sufficient  gen- 
ius, satisfy  his  claims  to  a  practical  talent,  he  gave  up  now 
plastic  art,  now  poetry,  and  thought  of  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing undertakings,  which  were  to  bring  in  money  while 
they  afforded  him  amusement. 

In  Darmstadt  there  was,  besides,  a  society  of  very  cultivated 
men.  Privy  Counsellor  von  Hesse,  Minister  of  the  Landgrave, 
Professor  Petersen,  Rector  Wenck,  and  others,  were  the  natu- 
ralized persons  whose  worth  attracted  by  turns  many  neigh- 
bors from  other  parts,  and  many  travellers  through  the  city. 
The  wife  of  the  privy  councillor  and  her  sister.  Demoiselle 
Flachsland,  were  ladies  of  uncommon  merit  and  talents  ;  the 
latter,  who  was  betrothed  to  Herder,  being  doubly  interesting 
from  her  own  qualities,  and  her  attachment  to  so  excellent  a 
man. 

How  much  I  was  animated  and  advanced  by  this  circle  is 
not  to  be  expressed.  They  liked  to  hear  me  read  to  them  m}^ 
works,  either  completed  or  begun  :  they  encouraged  me,  when 
I  openly  and  circumstantially  told  what  I  was  then  planning, 
and  blamed  me  when  on  every  new  occasion  I  laid  aside  what 
I  had  already  commenced.  "  Faust  "  had  already  advanced  ; 
"  Götz  von  Berlichingen  "  was  gradually  building  itself  up  in 
my  mind  ;  the  studies  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
occupied  me  ;  and  the  minster  had  left  in  me  a  very  serious 
impression,  which  could  well  stand  as  a  background  to  such 
poetical  inventions. 

What  I  had  thought  and  imagined  with  respect  to  that 
style  of  architecture,  I  wrote  in  a  connected  form.  The  first 
point  on  wliich  I  insisted  was,  that  it  should  be  called  Ger- 
man, and  not  Gothic;  that  it  should  be  considered  not  for- 
eign, but  native.  The  second  point  was,  that  it  could  not 
be  compared  with  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
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\nan8,  }>conu8e  it  Hpran^  from  qiiit4'  anotluT  priiiciplc.  If 
tliem;,  living  uikUt  h  more  favorul>lc  Hky,  allowrd  their  rtiof 
to  rest  upon  coluriins,  ii  wall,  Ytrokrn  tlirou^li,  nroM*  of  it« 
own  :i<"coiil.  Wr,  liowi-viT,  wlio  must  »IwavH  proti'<-t  oiir- 
-«•lv«'.s  against  the  weather,  ami  everywhere  Biirrouud  our- 
.si'lvi'H  witli  walls,  have   t<)   rrvrre   the  ^eiiiiiH  who  <lis<  .  I 

the  means  of  emlowin«;  massive  walls  with  vurirty,  c»f  ,  ,  - 
<>ntly  hreakii);^  them  through,  an<l  of  thim  oi'<*iipyiii^  thr  eye 
in  a  wnrthy  and  pK-asinj^  manner  on  the  hroad  Hurfa«*!«.  Tin» 
sanu'  principle  applied  to  the  sti-eples,  which  are  not,  like 
enpohus,  to  form  a  heaven  within,  hut  to  strive  towardn 
licavcn  without,  and  to  aiuiounet*  Ut  th«*  countries  far  around 
the  cxisti'Uce  of  the  sanctmiry  which  lies  at  tln*ir  l»a»«'.  'I'hc 
inttM'ior  of  thene  venerable  piles  I  only  ventured  to  touch  hy 
])octical  contemplation  and  a  |>ious  tone. 

If  1  had  \h'vii  pleased  to  write  down  these  view»,  the  value 
of  which  I  will  not  «leny,  «learly  and  disiin<tlT,  in  an  intel- 
liiiiltlc  style,  the  paper  ••On  (iennan  Architecture,  /;  M: 
I'jvini  a  Steinh.ach,"  would  then,  when  I  publishiMl  it.  iinvo 
piodiiciil  more  effect,  and  wouUl  sooner  have  drawn  the  al- 
Untion  of  the  native  friends  of  art.  Hut,  misltKl  by  the 
cxamph'  of  Ilenler  and  Ilamann,  I  obscure<l  thes*»  very  sim- 
ple tlioujjilits  and  observations  by  a  dusty  cloutl  of  words  and 
phrases,  and,  both  for  myself  and  other»,  darkened  the  li^ht 
which  had  arisi'U  within  me.  However,  the  pa|»er  was  well 
reci'i\»Ml,  and  rcpriiil»d  in  Herder's  work  on  (ierman  manner 
aixl  art. 

WluTcas,  partly  from  incliualion.  partly  with  p«  ■•  *"      '         1 
other  views,  I  very  readily  «M'cupie«l  my?»elf   with  li. 
ties  of  my  eountry,  and  sought  to  render  them  prem-nt  to  my 
mind.  I  was   from  time   to  tinu*  dis'  ;  fn»m  this  -    ' 

by  biblical  studic**  an<l  relijjious  syii  ,  ■»  ;  since  l.i 

life  and  det^U,  which  »hine  forth  so  nuiünitkvntly  in  tlie  »ix- 
tj'cnth  century,  always  ne<*essarily  '  "      "     •       ' 

Holy  Siripturcs,  ami  to  the  observai  ^      .      ^- 

and  opinion».  To  look  n|M>n  the  Hible  a»  n  work  of  coiii|M- 
latinii,  whi«h  h.'id  ^jradually  arisen,  autl  had  Ihm'U  •  1 

at  dinVrint  tina-s,  was  llatterin^  t»)  my  lillh*  »ii:  ....:. 
nine«'  this  view  wa»  then  by  no  mean»  pn'ilominnnt,  —  miirh 
less  was  it  received  in  the  ein  le  in  which  1  liv«tl.      With  rt*- 

spect    to  the  chief  sense,  1    adlareil  t«»  l.uther*»ex' '»n  : 

in   matter»  of  detail,  1  went  to  .Schmidt'»  liteml  t;  <»ii, 

and  sought  t«)  u»e  my  little  Hebrew  n»  well  n»  | «»»».•» ible. 
'IMiat   there  are  contradictii>ns   in   the  Hible,  no  one  will  now 
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clei\y.  These  they  tried  to  reconcile  by  laying  down  the 
plainest  passage  as  a  foundation,  and  endeaA^oring  to  assimi- 
late to  that  those  that  were  contradictory  and  less  clear.  I, 
on  the  contrar}^  wislied  to  find  out,  by  examination,  what 
passage  best  expressed  the  sense  of  the  matter.'  To  this  I 
adhered,  and  rejected  the  rest  as  interpolated. 

For  a  fundamental  opinion  had  already  confirmed  itself  in 
me,  without  my  being  able  to  say  whether  it  had  been  im- 
parted to  me,  or  had  been  excited  in  me,  or  had  arisen  from 
my  own  reflection.  It  was  this  :  that  in  any  thing  which 
is  handed  down  to  us,  especially  in  writing,  the  real  point  is 
the  ground,  the  interior,  the  sense,  the  tendency  of  the  work  ; 
that  here  lies  the  original,  the  divine,  the  effective,  the  in- 
tact, the  indestructible  ;  and  that  no  time,  no  external  ope- 
ration or  condition,  can  in  any  degree  affect  this  internal 
primeval  nature,  at  least  no  more  than  the  sickness  of  the 
body  affects  a  well-cultivated  soul.  Thus,  according  to  my 
view,  the  language,  the  dialect,  the  peculiarity,  the  style, 
and  finally  the  writing,  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  body  of 
every  work  of  mind ;  this  bod}",  although  nearly  enough  akin 
to  the  internal,  was  yet  exposed  to  deterioration  and  corrup- 
tion ;  as,  indeed,  altogether  no  tradition  can  be  given  quite 
pure,  according  to  its  nature  ;  nor,  indeed,  if  one  were  given 
pure,  could  it  be  perfectly  intelligible  at  every  following 
period,  —  the  former  on  account  of  the  insuflficiency  of  the 
organs  through  which  the  tradition  is  made  ;  the  latter  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  time  and  place,  but  especially 
the  diversity  of  human  capacities  and  modes  of  thought ;  for 
which  reason  the  interpreters  themselves  never  agree. 

Hence  it  is  everybody's  duty  to  inquire  into  what  is  inter- 
nal and  peculiar  in  a  book  which  particularly  interests  us, 
and  at  the  same  time,  above  all  things,  to  weigh  in  what 
lelation  it  stands  to  our  own  inner  nature,  and  how  far,  by 
that  vitalit}',  our  own  is  excited  and  rendered  fruitful.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  thing  external  that  is  ineffective  with 
respect  to  ourselves,  or  is  subject  to  a  doubt,  is  to  be  con- 
signed over  to  criticism,  which,  even  if  it  should  be  able  to 
dislocate  and  dismember  the  whole,  would  never  succeed  in 
depi'iving  us  of  the  only  ground  to  which  we  hold  fast,  nor 
even  in  perplexing  us  for  a  moment  with  respect  to  our  once- 
formed  confidence. 

This  conviction,  sprung  from  faith  and  sight,  which  in  all 
cases  that  we  recognize  as  the  most  important,  is  applicable 
and  strengthening,  lies  at  the  fountain  of  the  moral  as  well 
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ns  tlio  literary  cdifioc  nf  my  life,  and  i«  to  bo  rt^nnU-A  tm  a 
wt'll-iiivrsteil  and  richly  pnMluctivf  capital:  althoiij^ii  in  par- 
liciilar  <aHr.s  wc  rnay  he  .mmIikt«!   intr»   ;  an  ci  r 

applicati«)ii.      IJy  this    notion,   tlic   Hihli    .....    Ik?«-!"'>  .... 

.'icccssihlc  to  mc.      I  had,  im  \h  the  cühc  in  the  i  in- 

struction of  Prot<'.HtantM,  run  through  It  wvcral  tinu-.-*.  —  nav, 
had  made  myself  acfjuainti'd  with  it.  hy  way  of  Icapn  fnun 
lic;;innin^  to  t>nd  and  hack  a^ain.  The  hinnt  naturalnevH  of 
\\\v  ( )ld  Testament,  and  the  t4'nder  nnivptt'  of  tin«  New,  had 
attracted  me  in  |)articniar  instances:  aH  a  whole,  indccil,  it 
never  properly  appealed  to  me  ;  hut  now  the  «liverM-  chanic- 
t4'rs  of  the  different  Inxiks  no  more  jK-qilexed  me  ;  I  knew 
how  to  represent  to  myself  their  si^rnilicance  faithfully  and 
in  proper  order,  and  had  tcx)  much  ferlin^  for  the  iMmk  to 
he  ever  able  to  do  without  it.  lly  this  very  »ide  of  f«»«l::  4 
I  was  prot<*ctcd  against  all  sconinji,  lM*<"anse  I  saw  it-*  di-»- 
hoiusty  at  once.  I  not  only  dct«'>t*Ml  it,  hut  ct>ult|  cvm  f:ill 
ill  a  ra;re  al>f)ut  it ;  an<l  I  still  i>i*rfectly  remeinl)er,  that,  in  my 
childishly  fanatic:il  ze:d,  I  should  havi*  coinplrtiK  t!:  *'  I 
N'oitaire,  on  ac<'ount  of  his  **  Saul,"  if  I  could  *n\\\  h 
:it  him.  On  the  other  hand,  ever>'  kind  of  honest  invt»slii:a- 
tinn  ph'ascd  mc  greatly:  the  r«  '  -us  as  to  tin*  ' 
and  costume  oftije  K:ist,  which  »i  I  more  and  nioi       ,     . 

I  reeeive<l  with  joy,  and  continued  to  exercise  all  i«y  neul*»- 
ness  on  such  v:iluahle  tniditions. 

It  is  known,  th:it,  at  :in  earlier  pcri<Hl,  I  tried  to  initiate  my- 
self into  the  situation  of  the  world,  as  (les<TilHMl  to  us  hy  lln^ 
lirst  lKM)k  of  Moses.      As  I  now  thoji;;ht  to  proct'i*d  sit'pwiH««, 
and  in  proper  order,  I  sei/i-d,  after  a  U)nj^  interruption,  on 
the  second  lKM>k.      Hut  wluit  a  ditTerencv  !     .lust  as  the  ful- 
ness of  childhood  had  viuii.Hhctl   from  my  life,  m»  did  I  Hnd 
the   second    hook  scpar:itc«l    from  the   tir?«t    hy  a   niot-»'    -^ 
chasm.     The  uttiT  fop^itfidness  of  a  hy-j^one  time  is  . 
expressed  in  the  few  im)Nirtant  wonis,  •*  Now  thert»  an«««*  a 
new  kin^  over  K;iypt,   which  knew   not  .foH«'ph."     Hut  the 
prople  aUo,  innumcr:dtle  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  Inul  nl»p«".i 
for^i>tten    the  ancestor  to   whom,   under  the  starnk*   I 
.lehovah  had  m:ide  the  very  pronnse  which  v       •      *    ' 
I   worked   through   the   ll\e   lKM»ks  with  un 
and   insullicient  means  and   |Niwen«,  and  in  d<»in)C  this   fell 
u|M)n  the  stranixest  notions.      I  thought  I  had  dis<Miver.   '  ''    * 
it   was   not   our  Ten  (ommamlments   which    stiMNi   u[ 
tables  ;  that  the  Israelites  did  not  wander  through  the  i|e<u*rt 
for  forty  years,  but  only  for  a  short  time;  aiid  Uium  I  fnneie«! 
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that  I  could  give  entirely  new  revelations  as  to  the  character 
of  Moses. 

Even  the  New  Testament  was  not  safe  from  my  inquiries  ; 
with  my  passion  for  dissection,  I  did  not  spare  it :  but,  with 
love  and  affection,  I  chimed  in  with  that  wholesome  word, 
''  The  evangelists  may  contradict  each  other,  provided  only 
the  gospel  does  not  contradict  itself."  In  this  region  also, 
I  thought  I  should  make  all  sorts  of  discoveries.  That  gift 
of  tongues  imparted  at  Pentecost  with  lustre  and  clearness, 
I  interpreted  for  myself  in  a  somewhat  abstruse  manner,  not 
adapted  to  procure  many  adherents. 

Into  one  of  the  chief  Lutheran  doctrines,  which  has  been 
still  more  sharpened  by  the  Hernhutters,  —  namely,  that  of 
regarding  the  sinful  principle  as  predominant  in  man,  —  I 
endeavored  to  accommodate  myself,  but  without  remarkable 
success.  Nevertheless,  I  had  made  the  terminology  of  this 
doctrine  tolerably  my  own,  and  made  use  of  it  in  a  letter, 
which,  in  the  character  of  country  pastor,  I  was  pleased  to 
send  to  a  new  brother  in  office.  However,  the  chief  theme 
in  the  paper  was  that  watchword  of  the  time,  called  "  Tolera- 
tion," which  prevailed  among  the  better  order  of  brains  and 
minds. 

Such  things,  which  were  produced  by  degrees,  I  had 
printed  at  my  own  cost  in  the  following  year,  to  try  myself 
with  the  public ;  made  presents  of  them,  or  sent  them  to 
Eichenberg' s  shop,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as 
possible,  without  deriving  any  profit  myself.  Here  and  there 
a  review  mentions  them,  now  favorably,  now  unfavorably ; 
but  they  soon  passed  away.  My  father  kept  them  carefully 
in  his  archives,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  possessed  a 
copy  of  theiji.  I  shall  add  these,  as  well  as  some  things 
of  the  kind  which  I  have  found,  to  the  new  edition  of  my 
works. 

Since  I  had  really  been  seduced  into  the  sybilline  style  of 
such  papers,  as  well  as  into  the  publication  of  them,  by 
Hamann,  this  seems  to  me  a  proper  place  to  make  mention 
of  this  worthy  and  influential  man,  who  was  then  as  great  a 
mystery  to  us  as  he  has  always  remained  to  his  native  coim- 
try.  His  "  Socratic  Memorabilia  "  was  more  especially  liked 
by  those  persons  who  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  daz- 
zling spirit  of  the  time.  It  was  suspected  that  he  was  a 
profound,  well-grounded  man,  who,  accurately  acquainted 
witli  tlie  ])u})lic  world  and  with  literature,  allowed  of  some- 
thing mysterious  and  unfathomable,  and  expressed  himself 
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on  tluM  8u])j»^r't  in  a  marni«  r  <|iiito  his  own.  By  tln.H.  who 
tlu'M  riilfd  the  liti'i'iitun*  of  tii«f  <l:iy.  Iii'  wan  imliMil  cmd*^!'!- 
crc'l  an  ahstruHe  mystic ;  !>ut  an  aspiring  youth  HiifT<TC(l 
th»'Mm*lvr.s  to  1m!  attract«'«!  I»y  Ijini.  Kv«'n  th«»  '*  (^iiift-in> 
tiu'-hmils,"  as  thry  wm;  call««!,  —  half  in  ji'Ht,  half  in  rar- 
iicst,  —  thoHC  pious  houIh,  who,  without  pmfe.s.sing  theniM'lvcM 
nicnihcrs  of  anyMo<'irty,  form«'«!  an  invisilth- rhnrch, — tnni<-«l 
tht'ir  attention  to  him  ;  while  to  my  frieml  Fruuh'in  von 
Klctt(M)lx3iy,  ami  no  h*H8  to  her  friend  MuHer,  the  *'  Moi^u.h 
from  tht?  North  *'  was  a  weh-om«!  apparition.  Pooph»  |Mit 
themselves  tiie  more  in  connection  with  him.  wlicn  Üiey  had 
learned  that  he  wjw  tormcntinl  by  narn>w  domestic  circum- 
Htane(>s,  hut  nevertheh'ss  uniierstotNl  how  to  maintain  this 
beautiful  and  lofty  m<jde  of  tliou^ht.  With  the  ^reat  inthi- 
ence  of  rresiiK'nt  von  Moser,  it  wouM  have  l>een  easy  to 
provide  a  ti^lerahle  and  convenient  exihlence  for  8uch  a 
fru;;al  man.  The  nnitter  was  net  on  foot;  nay,  so  prxvl 
an  undirstandin<r  and  nuitnal  a|>proval  was  attained«  that 
Ilamann  undertook  the  U>n^  journey  from  Koni^sher^  to 
Darmstailt.  Hut,  as  tlur  presith'Ut  hap|KM)ed  to  U>  absent, 
that  od<i  man,  no  one  knows  on  what  aerount,  returnnl  at 
once  ;  thou«^!»  a  friendly  eorrespondentv  wa«  kept  up.  I  Htill 
possess  tw«)  letters  from  the  Kiuii^sber^er  to  liis  patn)n, 
which  bear  testimony  to  the  wondrous  j^reatness  and  .nin- 
cerity  of  their  author. 

Hut  so  pio«!  an  understandni;^  wa.s  not  to  last  lon;i.  These 
pious  men  had  thuu;4ht  the  other  one  pious  in  their  own 
fashion  :  they  had  tn-ate«!  him  with  reverence  a«  the  •*  Mapis 
of  the  North,"  and  th(>u}^ht  that  he  wouhl  continue  t4>  exhibit 
himself  with  a  reveri'iid  demeanor.  Hut  already  in  the 
**  Clouds,"  an  after-piece  of  ♦*Socnilic  Meiuorabilin,"  be 
had   f^iven   some  ofreiu'e  ;    and   when    lie    n  '  '     '      1    tlu» 

"Crusades  of  a  I'hilolo^^ist," — on  the  tr      ,  ..^  hieh 

was  to  Imi  sccu,  not  only  the  ^oat-prtjlUe  of  a  honuni  I'au, 
but  also,  on  one  of  the  lirst  paj^es,  a  l:i'  1. 

and  setting  time  to  stune  youn^  ciM-keu  .  , 
him  with  notes  in  their  claws,  made  an  ext  • 
lous  appearance,  by  which  certain  churcti-nniH)«  ,  «»f  uhi<h 
the  author  dill  not  approve,  was  tt»  b«'  mad«'  a  lau^hiii^-Mtiuk, 
—  there  arose  amon^  well-iniinhH|  and  hi-nsitive  |NM>ple  a  «lii*- 
satisfaction,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  author,  who,  iu>t 
bein^  edilled  by  it,  shunned  a  closer  coiiinM'tion.  Our  inter- 
est in  this  man  was,  however,  always  kept  alive  by  Ilenler, 
who,  remaining  in  c*orres|>ouilenix*  with  u»  and  hii»  Ix'trotluxl, 
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communicated  to  us  at  once  all  that  proceeded  from  that 
extraordinary  man.  To  these  belonged  his  critiques  and 
notices,  inserted  in  the  "Königsberg  Zeitung,"  all  of  which 
bore  a  very  singular  character.  I  possess  an  almost  com- 
plete collection  of  his  works,  and  a  very  important  essay  on 
Herder's  prize-paper  concerning  the  origin  of  language,  in 
which,  in  the  most  peculiar  manner,  he  throws  flashes  of 
light  upon  this  specimen  of  Herder. 

I  do  not  give  up  the  hope  of  superintending  myself,  or  at 
least  furthering,  an  edition  of  Hamann's  works ;  and  then, 
when  these  documents  are  again  before  the  public,  it  will 
be  time  to  speak  more  closely  of  the  author,  his  nature  and 
character.     In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  will  here  adduce 
something  concerning  him,  especially  as  eminent  men  are 
still  living  who  felt  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  whose  assent 
or  correction  will  be  very  welcome  to  me.     The  principle  to 
which  all  Hamann's  expressions  may  be  referred  is  this  : 
"  All  that  man  undertakes  to  perform,  whether  by  deed,  by 
word,  or  otherwise,  must  proceed  from  all  his  powers  united  : 
every  thing  isolated  is  worthless."     A  noble  maxim,  but 
hard  to  follow.     To  life  and  art  it  may  indeed  be  applied : 
but  in  every  communication  by  words,  that  is  not  exactly 
poetic,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  grand  difficulty  ;  for  a 
word  must  sever  itself,   isolate  itself,   in  order  to   say  or 
signify  any  thing.     Man,  while  he  speaks,   must,  for  the 
moment,  become  one-sided  :  there  is  no  communication,  no 
instruction,   without  severing.     Now,   since  Hamann,   once 
for  all,  opposed  this  separation,  and  because  he  felt,  ima- 
gined, and  thought  in  unity,  chose  to  speak  in  unity  Ukewise, 
and  to  require  the  same  of  others,  he  came  into  opposition 
with  his  own  style,  and  with  all  that  others  produced.     To 
produce  the  impossible,  he  therefore  grasps  at  every  element : 
the  deepest  and  most  mystical  contemplations  in  which  nature 
and  mind  meet  each  other,  —  illuminating  flashes  of  the  un- 
derstanding which  beam  forth  from  such  a  contact,  significant 
images  which  float  in  these  regions,  forcible  aphorisms  from 
sacred  and  profane  writers,  with  whatever  else  of  a  humor- 
ous kind  could  be  added,  —  all   this   forms   the  wondrous 
aggregate  of  his  style  and  his  communications.     Now,  al- 
though one  cannot  join  him  in  his  depths,  cannot  wander 
witl»  him  on  his  heights,  cannot  master  the  forms  which  float 
before   him,   cannot  from   an   infinitely  extended   literature 
exactly  find  out  the  sense  of  a  passage  which  is  only  hinted 
at,  we  find,  that,  the  more  we  stndy  him,  the  more  dim  and 
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«lurk  it  V)oconio« ;  and  this  dnrkncHH  ahvnys  inoroiuioA  with 
yrjiirt,  iM'causi'  Ills  alliisiuus  \v«Tr  <lirect<Ml  to  ccrtniii  diTiniti) 
|MM'iili:iiiti«-.s  wliidi  {Mfvailcd  for  the  inoiii(>iit  in  life  uii«l  in 
litcrutnn«.  In  my  colUH-tion  tlirre  are  »<>im*  of  biü  printdl 
hhrctri,  whtTi;  hi*  has  ciU'«!  with  his  own  liand,  in  tl.  in, 

thr  |»a.s.sa«4«'s  to  whi«h  his   liints   n-frr.      If  <»nr  oj..  m, 

then*  in  a;4ain  a  »ort  of  cqnivoi'al  douMc  VniUU  which  a|>|>t>arH 
to  lis  hii^lily  aixnM«al>h' :  only  oiu«  nuisl  c'ofn|»h'tiI\  '■  ■ 
what  is  ordinarily  calh'd  nndrr?*tan»lin;4.  Su<h  Ir.i 
to  i>e  calhd  syhillinc,  for  tills  n^aHon  :  that  ooc  cannot  coii- 
sidcr  thrill  in  and  for  thcinsrIvi'H,  luit  innst  wait  for  an 
<»|)|>orluiiity  to  si'rk  rffugf  with  tht-ir  orarlrs.  Kvcry  time 
that  one  o|K>nH  them,  one  fancies  one  han  found  rtomethin^ 
new  ;  iKM-ansc  the  Hcnse  whi<'h  ahidcH  in  every  paMMif^u 
loiichcs  and  excites  us  in  a  curiou.s  manner. 

I  never  Haw  him,  nor  did  I  hold  any  immediate  eomnunii- 
catioii  with  him  hy  corrcspoiidciice.  It  Hcem.s  to  mr  that  lie 
was  cxtrcincly  clear  in  the  rdatioiiH  of  life  and  frirnd.Hhtp, 
and  that  he  had  a  correct  feeling  for  the  po.^itions  of  |mt- 
Hoiis  amoni^  each  other,  and  with  reference  to  htnis4>lf. 
WhatcviT  letters  of  his  I  saw  wi're  excellent,  and  much 
plainer  than  his  works,  hecause  lu-re  the  reference  to  time, 
circumstanc<vs,  and  personal  atTaii-s  was  m»»re  clearly  pnuni- 
Hellt.  I  thoMi^ht,  however,  that  I  could  dis4>ern  this  much 
generally,  that  he,  feeliu}^  the  supi-riority  of  his  mental 
^IftH,  in  the  most  naive  manner,  always  t*onsiden*d  himself 
soniewhat  wiser  and  more  shrewd  than  his  ct»rres|M»iidents, 
whom  lu>  treated  rather  ironically  than  heaitily.  If  this 
held  good  only  of  single  eases,  it  applieil  to  the  nmjority, 
as  far  as  my  own  observation  went,  ami  was  the  eautk*  that 
I  never  felt  a  desire  to  approach  him. 

<  )ii  the  other  hand,  a  kindly  literar>'  communication  bo- 
twe«'!!  Herder  and  us  was  maiiit.niiird  with  ^reat  \iN 
tiioii*;h  It  was  a  pity  that  he  could  not  keep  hiin?<eir 
I  hit  Herder  never  left  o(T  his  t4'asing  and  s(H>lding:  nnd  nuieli 
was  iit»t  n-'piired  to  irritate  Merck,  who  alst>  c»»nlrive«|  to 
excite  me  to  iiiipalience.  Hecause  Henler,  among  all  authom 
and  men,  m^enunl  to  res|><H*t  Swift  most,  he  was  among  ti« 
calh'd  Ih«'  '•  Dean:  "  and  this  gav»»  further  invasion  lo  all 
Horls  of  perpKxities  and  annoyjiinvs. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  highly  pleas«sl  when  we  leanunl  thai 
he  was  to  ha\e  an  apiMuntinent  at    Hut  '  ,  which  would 

l>riug  him  double  honor;  for  his  new  p»;;.  .,  ...id  the  highest 
fame  as  a  (*lear  heaiUHl  ami  lira\e,  thtnigh  t^invntric.  man. 
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Thomas  Abbt  had  been  known  and  celebrated  in  this  ser- 
vice :  his  country  still  mourned  his  death,  and  was  pleased 
with  the  monument  which  his  patron  had  erected  for  him. 
Now  Herder,  in  the  place  of  the  untimely  deceased,  was  to 
fulfil  all  those  hopes  which  his  predecessor  had  so  worthily 
excited. 

The  epoch  in  which  this  happened  gave  a  double  brilliancy 
and  value  to  such  an  appointment ;  for  several  German 
princes  already  followed  the  example  of  the  Count  of  Lippe, 
inasmuch  as  they  took  into  their  service,  not  merely  learned 
men,  and  men  of  business,  properly  so  called,  but  also  per- 
sons of  mind  and  promise.  Thus,  it  was  said,  Klopstock 
had  been  invited  by  the  Margrave  Charles  of  Baden,  not 
for  real  business,  but  that  by  his  presence  he  might  impart 
a  grace  and  be  useful  to  the  higher  society.  As  now  the 
regard  felt  for  this  excellent  prince,  who  paid  attention  to 
all  that  was  useful  and  beautiful,  increased  in  consequence ; 
so  also  was  the  veneration  for  Klopstock  not  a  little  height- 
ened. Every  thing  that  emanated  from  him  was  held  dear 
and  valuable,  and  we  carefully  wrote  down  his  odes  and 
elegies  as  we  could  get  them.  We  were  therefore  highly 
delighted  when  the  great  Landgravine  Caroline  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  made  a  collection  of  them ;  and  we  obtained 
possession  of  one  of  the  few  copies,  which  enabled  us  to 
complete  our  own  manuscript  collection.  Hence  those  first 
readings  have  long  been  most  in  favor  with  us, — nay,  wc 
have  often  refreshed  and  delighted  ourselves  with  poems 
which  the  author  afterwards  rejected.  So  true  it  is,  that 
the  life  which  presses  forth  out  of  a  "  fine  soul ' '  works 
with  the  greater  freedom  the  less  it  appears  to  be  drawn  by 
criticism  into  the  department  of  art. 

Klopstock,  by  his  character  and  conduct,  had  managed  to 
attain  regard  and  dignity,  both  for  himself  and  for  other 
men  of  talent ;  now  they  were  also,  if  possible,  to  be  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  security  and  impit)vement  of  their 
domestic  condition.  For  the  book- trade,  in  the  previous  pe- 
riod, had  more  to  do  with  important  scientific  books,  belong- 
ing to  the  different  faculties  —  with  stock-works,  for  which 
a  moderate  remuneration  was  paid.  But  the  production  of 
poetical  works  was  looked  upon  as  something  sacred,  and  in 
this  case  the  acceptance  or  increase  of  any  remuneration 
would  have  been  regarded  almost  as  simony.  Authors  and 
publishers  stood  in  the  strangest  reciprocal  position.  Both 
appeared,  accordingly  as  it  was  taken,  as  patrons  and  clients. 
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TIh?  uiithorH,  who,  irrespectively  of  their  tiilent,  «rcrc  pfpiier- 
ully   reH|)eeted  and  revered    by  the   |>iil)lic  a«  highly  iiu»rnl 
iiu'ii,  had  H   iiu'iitnl   rank,  und    felt    th«'nis«lveH   r* 
thi'  sncrcMS  of  thrir  IuImh-.s  :    Ihr  pulthnhiTs  wnr  «•  I 

witli  the  8econ<l  phue,  and  enjoyed  a  eonsidenihle  profit. 
Hut    now  (»pnh'MCf   aijain   m-i  Ihr  rirh   ho<."  the 

poor  poi't,  and  thus  fviry  Ihinj^  »to<Kl  in   II  ..  .ufiil 

(•<piilil*riuni.  Magnanimity  und  gratitude  were  not  unfre- 
(|iiiitt  on  cither  .side.  lirritkopf  and  (totUriird  Hve«!,  all 
llu'ir  lives,  a.s  inmates  of  the  same  house.  Stini^ineHM  and 
meanness,  eHi)eciuIly  that  of  piraey,  were  not  y«'t  in  vo«jue. 

Nc'vertlu'less,  a  j^eneral  eommotion  had  arisen  anmn;^  liu* 
(iernian  authors.  'I'hey  eompan><l  tluir  own  very  nxMlerate, 
if  not  poor,  condition,  with  the  wealth  r)f  the  eminent  UmiU- 
sellers  :  they  considered  how  j^reat  was  the  fame  of  a  • 
of  a  Kahener,  and  in  what  narrow  domestic  cireumn..ti.. .  -. 
a  univeixally  i'stcenuMl  (ierman  p<H't  nuiht  stru^i;le  on,  if  he 
did  not  render  life  easy  by  some  other  calling.  Kveil  the 
JiKMÜiKTi'  and  lesser  minds  felt  a  stron^r  desire  to  see  th«ir 
>iluntion  improved,  —  to  make  themselves  free  of  the  pul»- 
lishcrs. 

Now  Klopstoek  canie  forward,  and  «»fTi'red  his  *•  llepubür« 
of  Letters  "  (*•  ( Jelehrtcn-lii'pnhlik  "  )  f«»r  suhsi-ription.  W- 
thoUifh  tlu'  latter  cantos  of  "The  Messiah,"  partly  on  account 
of  their  subject,  partly  on  ac<'ount  of  the  treatment,  co  '  " 
produrt'  ihi'  saiui-  elTecl  as  the  earlier  ones,  which,  theii 
pure  and  innocent,  came  into  a  pure  and  inntxvnt  tinn*,  the 
sanie   respi'ct  was  always   maintained    fort'  '        ' 

the  |uil)lication  of  hi.s  <hIcs,  had  drawn  to  li 
minds,  and   feelint^s  of  many  persons.      Many  well-tliinkiin: 
inen,  amoii;^    whoui    were   several   of  j^reat   inilueiiei»,  ofTend 
to  secure  payment   Uforehand.      This  was  lixcd   at   n   /^oio« 
I  Tor,  the  object  Ikmu^,  it  was  said,  not  so  much  to  |my   for 
the  book,  as  «)n   this  o<H*asion   to  rewani  the 
servici's  to  his  country.      Now  everyone  pn  >      .   .   . 
even  youths  and  youn^  ^irls,  who  hud  not  nnich  to  cx|kmuI. 
opened  fhcir  savin«x-lM)Xes  :   men  and  wtuuen,  '  i 

the    middle    <*lassi'S,    contributed    to   this    littly   ^  ...  . — i 

perhaps  a  thousand  sidtscrÜMTs,  all  |>ayin;;  in  advanc«\  werv 
collect rd.  Expectation  was  raiMMl  to  the  hi^hent  pitch,  nnd 
conrhlcni'c  was  as  ^reat  as  possible. 

Afttr  this,  the  work,  on  its  ap|H'nrance,  wa«  to  ox|icri- 
ene(>  the  stran*;est  result  in  the  worhl  :  it  was.  ind«>ed,  of 
important  value,   but  by   no   means   univentally  interesting. 
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Klopstock's  thoughts  on  poetiy  and  literature  were  set  forth 
in  the  form  of  an  old  German  Druidical  republic  :  his  maxims 
on  the  true  and  false  were  expressed  in  pithy,  laconic  aph- 
orisms, in  which,  however,  much  that  was  instructive  was 
sacrificed  to  the  singularity  of  form.  For  authors  and  littera- 
teurs^ the  book  was  and  is  invaluable  ;  but  it  was  only  in  this 
circle  that  it  could  be  useful  and  effective.  Whoever  had  him- 
self been  thinking  followed  the  thinker ;  he  who  knew  how 
to  seek  and  prize  what  was  genuine,  found  himself  instructed 
by  the  profound,  honest  man  ;  but  the  amateur,  the  general 
reader,  was  not  enlightened,  —  to  him  the  book  remained 
sealed  ;  and  j'et  it  had  been  placed  in  all  hands  ;  and,  while 
every  one  expected  a  perfectly  serviceable  work,  most  of 
them  obtained  one  from  which  they  could  not  get  the  small- 
est taste.  The  astonishment  was  general ;  but  the  esteem 
for  the  man  was  so  great,  that  no  grumbling,  scarcely  a 
murmur,  arose.  The  young  and  beautiful  part  of  the  world 
got  over  their  loss,  and  now  freely  gave  away  the  copies 
they  had  so  dearly  purchased.  I  received  several  from  kind 
female  friends,  but  none  of  them  have  remained  with  me. 

This  undertaking,  which  was  successful  to  the  author,  but 
a  failure  to  the  public,  had  the  ill  consequence,  that  there 
was  now  no  further  thought  about  subscriptions  and  prepay- 
ments ;  nevertheless,  the  wish  had  been  too  generally  diffused 
for  the  attempt  not  to  be  renewed.  The  Dessau  publishing- 
liouse  now  offered  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale.  Learned  men 
find  publishers  were  here,  by  a  close  compact,  to  enjoy,  both 
In  a  certain  proportion,  the  hoped-for  advantage.  The  neces- 
sity, so  long  painfully  felt,  again  awakened  a  great  confi- 
dence ;  but  this  could  not  last  long :  and,  after  a  brief  en- 
deavor, the  parties  separated,  with  a  loss  on  both  sides. 

However,  a  speedy  communication  among  the  friends  of 
literature  was  already  introduced.  The  Musenalmanache  ^ 
united  all  the  young  poets  with  each  other:  the  journals 
united  tlie  poet  with  other  authors.  The  pleasure  I  found 
in  production  was  boundless ;  to  what  I  had  produced  I 
remained  indifferent ;  only  when,  in  social  circles,  I  made  it 
present  to  myself  and  others,  my  affection  for  it  was  re- 
newed. Moreover,  many  persons  took  an  interest  in  both 
my  larger  and  smaller  works,  because  I  urgently  pressed 
every  one  who  felt  in  any  degree  inclined  and  adapted  to 
])roduction,  to  produce  something  independently,  after  his 
own  fasliion,   and  was,   in  turn,   cliallenged  by  all  to  new 

1  Annual  publications  devoted  to  poetry  only.  —  Tkans. 
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pOftiziM^  ami  writing.  '1'Ih'Ho  miiluul  impiilH«»»,  wIp-^'  ••  r«» 
canird  oven  to  an  extroiiic,  pjavo  evory  on««  a  liappy  i 
ill  his  own  frLHliion  :  and  frutn  this  whirling  and  workiii;;.  tum 
living  and  U'ttiii^-livi>,  this  taking;  and  ^iviii;;,  whirh  ^^^.lH 
cariit'd  on  l»y  »o  many  yoiitlis,  from  their  own  fn-r  liruitH, 
without  any  thtMin'tical  ^iiidin;;-star,  arcfMiliiti;  to  tlii>  iiiiiat«* 
chaiactt'r  of  rarh,  and  without  any  s|K>cial  df.Hii^n,  aroH«'  that 
fanuMl,  cxtolh'd,  and  «Ku-ricd  r|MM-h  in  lit4*ratiiri',  wluMi  a 
iiiaHs  of  youn<r.  genial  men,  witii  all  tiiat  audacity  aimI  ait- 
sumption  sucli  as  air  |H*('uliar  to  their  own  iM-riiHl  of  youth, 
priHliiccd,  hy  tiic  appli«-ati«>ii  of  tluir  |M)wri's,  mu«li  that  huh 
pMxl,  and,  by  tin*  a))USi'  of  thi'Ho,  much  iil-ficlinv;  and  mi^*lii«*f  ; 
an<l  it  is.  iiuh-cd.  the   action   and  re-action  whicli   pi  '  d 

from  this  .source,  that  form  tiie  chief   tlieiiie  of   thi.s  \< 

In  what  can  youn<2^  i)Coplu  tiikc  tho  hi;:hc<it  iiitcntit,  tiow 
niv  they  to  excil4>  int4>reHt  anion;;  those  of  their  own  age,  if 
tliey  arc  not  aiiimat<d  hy  h>ve,  and  if  affairs  of  ih»»  heart, 
of  wliat<'ver  kiiul  they  may  Iks  are  uut  living  witliin  tliciii? 
1  had  in  secret  to  <'omphiiii  of  a  h)ve  I  had  h>st  :  this  made 
liie  mihi  and  U>lerant,  and  more  ]i;rn'ealile  to  »»cN/iety  than  in 
tliOHe  hiiliiant  times  when  uothing  reinindiil  lue  of  a  want 
or  a  fault,  and  I  vrent  stonuin^  along  i*omplet4'ly  without 
restraint. 

Fre<lerica'H  answer  to  my  farewtdl  letter  rent  my  heart. 
]t  was  the  same  liaml,  the  same  tone  of  tliou^lit,  the  Hame 
frelin^r,  which  had  foiimtl  itself  for  me  and  l»y  me.  I  now, 
for  the  tirsL  time,  felt  the  los8  which  she  sufTentl,  and  »aw 
no  means  to  supply  it,  or  even  to  alleviate  it.  .She  was  <^»m- 
pleU'ly  pn-Hint  to  me  ;  I  always  felt  that  bhe  wjw  wanting  to 
nie;  an<l,  what  wa.s  worst  of  all,  1  could  ii4»t  forgive  niVMelf 
for  my  own  misfortune.  (Jretclien  had  lnM-n  taiien  away 
from  me;  Annette  had  left  me;  now,  for  the  lir>t  time,  1 
was  «guilty.  I  ha<l  woundeij  the  most  lovely  heart  to  itM  very 
deptiiH  ;  and   the   peri«Hl  of   a  ghsMny   re|HMil«n«>e,   with  tlio 

nhst'iu'e  of  a   refivshing   love,  to  which  I    '      '      • ^   "<• 

toined,  was  most  agoni/.ing,   nay,   insiipp-  n 

wishi>H  to  live,  aiitl  hen(*e  I  t(M)k  an  honest  niierent  in  other« : 
I  soii'^ht  to  <lis»'ntaui;le   their  eml':i  *       uul   li»   t  ■  •• - 

what  was  aUait  to  part,  that  they  i  \e   the    - 

lot  as  myself.     They  were  liemv  acvustometl  lo  call   nw  ihc 
*' conrnlaiil ,"  ami,  on  acc>ouiil  of  w»i.  '  '       -    ''  ,     '  ,. 

trict,  the  *'  wanderer."      For  prinlueiii;^  ,  i    i        I, 

which  I   felt  heneath  the  oimmi  »ky,  in   the  vallexs,  oil  the 
heights,    in    the    fields   and    in    the    wootU,   the    Mtuation    (»f 
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Frankfort  was  serviceable,  as  it  lay  in  the  middle  between 
Darmstadt  and  Hamborg,  two  pleasant  places,  which  are  on 
good  terms  with  each  other,  through  the  relationship  of  both 
courts.  1  accustomed  myself  to  live  on  the  road,  and,  like 
a  messenger,  to  wander  about  between  the  mountains  and 
the  flat  country.  Often  I  went  alone,  or  in  company, 
through  my  native  city,  as  if  it  did  not  at  all  concern  me, 
dined  at  one  of  the  great  inns  in  the  High-street,  and,  after 
dinner,  went  farther  on  my  way.  More  than  ever  was  I 
directed  to  the  open  world  and  to  free  nature.  On  my  way 
I  sang  to  myself  strange  hymns  and  dithyrambics,  of  which 
one,  entitled  "The  Wanderer's  Storm-song"  ("Wanderer's 
Sturmlied  " ) ,  still  remains.  This  half-nonsense  I  sang  aloud, 
in  an  impassioned  manner,  when  1  found  myself  in  a  terrific 
storm,  which  I  was  obliged  to  meet. 

My  heart  was  untouched  and  unoccupied  :  I  conscientiously 
avoided  all  closer  connection  with  women ;  and  thus  it  re- 
mained concealed  from  me,  that,  inattentive  and  unconscious 
as  I  was,  an  amiable  spirit  was  secretly  hovering  round  me. 
It  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards,  nay,  until  after  her 
death,  that  I  learned  of  her  secret,  heavenly  love,  in  a  manner 
that  necessarily  overwhelmed  me.  But  I  was  innocent,  and 
could  purely  and  honestly  pity  an  innocent  being  ;  nay,  I 
could  do  this  the  more,  as  the  discover}^  occurred  at  an  epoch 
when,  completely  without  passion,  I  had  the  happiness  of 
living  for  myself  and  my  own  intellectual  inclinations. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  pained  by  my  grief  at  Frederica's 
situation,  I  again,  after  my  old  fashion,  sought  aid  from 
poetry.  I  again  continued  the  poetical  confession  which 
I  had  commenced,  that,  by  this  self-tormenting  penance,  I 
might  be  worthy  of  an  internal  absolution.  The  two  Marias 
in  "Götz  von  Berlichingen  "  and  "  Clavigo,"  and  the  two 
bad  characters  who  act  the  parts  of  their  lovers,  may  have 
been  the  resulte  of  such  penitent  reflections. 

But  as  in  youth  one  soon  gets  over  injuries  and  diseases, 
because  a  healthy  system  of  organic  life  can  supplant  a  sick 
one,  and  allow  it  time  to  grow  healthy  again,  corporeal  exer- 
cises, on  many  a  favorable  opportunity,  came  forward  with 
very  advantageous  effect ;  and  I  was  excited  in  many  ways 
to  man  myself  afresh,  and  to  seek  new  pleasures  of  life  and 
enjoyments.  Riding  gradually  took  the  place  of  those  saun- 
tering, melancholy,  toilsome,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tedious 
and  aimless,  rambles  on  foot:  one  reached  one's  end  more 
quickly,   merrily,   and   commodiously.      The   young   people 
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ftC^ain  iiitiTxluffMl  fonfinir ;  ^'Hi  in  pnrtipiilar,  on  th<-  -.♦•:.. 
ill  of  uiiitiT,  :i  iii'W  wnil<l  wa»  rt-vralr«!  t«»  uh.  Mine»-  I  ;ii  ..m-.- 
(IrUmiiiiuMl  to  nkatc, — an  excrci»«  wliicli  I  hail  never  al- 
ttinpttMl, — and,  in  a  short  titnt*,  fiy  practice,  reflection,  aii<i 
perseverance,  lirou;^ht  it  an  far  as  wob  necessary  to  oiij<>y 
with  otliers  a  piy,  aiiiinati'd  ctiurnc  on  the  ice,  without  wi»h- 
inj^  to  (listinjznish  myself. 

For  this  new  joyous  activity  we  were  also  inilebte«!  to 
Klop8t^)ck,  —  to  his  cnthusiaMm  for  this  happy  H|>e<'ieH  of 
motion,  whieli  privat«*  accounts  confinnj^l.  whih*  his  cmIi-h 
}i:ive  an  undeniable  cvi<U"nce  of  it.  I  ntiil  exactly  renieniUT, 
that  on  a  cheerful,  fronty  morning,  I  »prang  out  of  bed,  and 
uttered  aloud  these  paasagcH  :  — 

•'Alreaily,  nl.ul  witli  fn-liiit:  of  Iif.ilth, 
Far  down  aiori};  th<>  ^horc,  1  have  whitened 
The  covering  crystAl. 

ITow  »oflly  wlntrr'«  qt<.    'r  -  !  ly 
lii^litH  up  tlif  l.ike,  wl.  ring  frost 

Nighl  has  U|Mjn  il  sprt'oU  hkt  >;  i;  v" 

My  liesitatin«^  and  waverin«^  resolutJ«»n  was  fixe<l  :  ' 

and    1    flew  slrai«;ht  to   the   place   where   so   old   a   I 

miirht  with  some   deforce  of  propriety   make   his  firnt  trial. 
And,  indci'd,  this  manifestation  of  «»ur  strength  w.  -   I 

to  be  commended  by  Klopstock  ;   for  it  is  an  exi ;    .  .       ...  .i 

brings  us  into  (*ontact  with  the  freshest  childluMHl,  Humniomi 
the  youth  to  the  full  <Mijoyment  of  his  suppleness,  ami  in 
litti'd  to  ki'cp  <»1T  a  stagnant  old  age.  We  were  immiMlcr» 
ately  addicted  to  thi.s  pleasure.  To  pan»  thuH  a  splendid 
Sunday  on  the  ice  «lid  not  satisfy  us  :  we  continui^^l  «»ur  m«>ve- 
ment  late  into  the  night.  For  as  other  t\erti«»ns  fatigue  the 
Ixxly,  HO  d<M's  this  give  it  a  constantly  new  |M)wer.  The  full 
ni<x)n  rising  from  the  clouds,  over  the  wide  no*'lurnal  meail- 

ows,  which  were  fn>zen  into  fields  of  ict» ;   the  ni)»hl  ' 

winch  ruslU'il  towanls  us  on  our  course  ;  the  solemn  ' 
of  the  ice,  which  sank  an  the  water  decn»ai*4'<l :  the 
echoof  our  own  niovemiMits.  '        Ithescenesof  ■  • 

just  present  to  »»ur  minds.      .\  .n«l,  now  thai.  I 

an  <Mleof  KlopstiM'k's  in  a  declamatory  recitntlve  ;  ami,  if  we 
found  ours«>lv«>s  to<jether  at  dawn,  the  uufeigued  pnuse  uf 
the  author  of  our  joys  bn»ke  forth  :  — 

"Anil  nhouM  In»  not  bo  inminrtnl. 

Who  .Hiieh  hi'.ilth  ainl  p'  '  '     •!. 

A«  the  h«ir»r,  thouch  I»". '-r  tjmT«, 

And  an  oven  tlio  hüll  Is  without  f  " 
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Such  gratitude  is  earned  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
honor  and  worthily  extend  an  earthly  act  by  spiritual  incite- 
ment. 

And  thus,  as  children  of  talent,  whose  mental  gifts  have, 
at  an  early  period,  been  cultivated  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, return,  if  they  can,  to  the  simplest  sports  of  youth, 
did  we,  too,  often  forget  our  calling  to  more  serious  things. 
Nevertheless,  this  very  motion,  so  often  carried  on  in  solitude, 
—  this  agreeable  soaring  in  undetermined  space, — again  ex- 
cited many  of  my  internal  wants,  which  had,  for  a  time,  lain 
dormant ;  and  I  have  been  indebted  to  such  hours  for  a  more 
speedy  elaboration  of  older  plans. 

The  darker  ages  of  German  history  had  always  occupied 
my  desire  for  knowledge  and  my  imagination.  The  thought 
of  dramatizing  "  Götz  von  Berlichingen,"  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  time,  was  one  which  I  much  liked  and 
valued.  I  industriousl}^  read  the  chief  authors  :  to  Datt's 
work,  "  De  Pace  Publica,"  I  devoted  all  my  attention  ;  I  had 
sedulously  studied  it  through,  and  rendered  those  singular  de- 
tails as  visible  to  me  as  possible.  These  endeavors,  which 
were  directed  to  moral  and  poetical  ends,  I  could  also  use  in 
another  direction  ;  and  I  was  now  to  visit  Wetzlar.  I  had 
sufficient  historical  preparation  ;  for  the  Imperial  Chamber 
had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  its 
history  could  serve  as  an  important  clew  through  the  confused 
events  of  Germany.  Indeed,  the  constitution  of  the  courts 
and  armies  gives  the  most  accurate  insight  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  empire.  Even  the  finances,  the  influence  of 
which  are  considered  so  important,  come  much  less  under 
consideration  ;  for,  if  the  whole  is  deficient,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  from  the  individual  what  he  has  laboriousl}^ 
scraped  together :  and  thus  the  state  is  always  sufficiently 
rich. 

What  occurred  to  me  at  Wetzlar  is  of  no  great  importance  ; 
but  it  may  inspire  a  greater  interest,  if  the  reader  will  not 
disdain  a  cursory  history  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  in  order 
to  render  present  to  his  mind  the  unfavorable  moment  at 
which  I  arrived  there. 

The  lords  of  the  earth  are  such,  principally  because  they 
can  assemble  around  them,  in  war,  the  bravest  and  most  res- 
olute, and,  in  peace,  the  wisest  and  most  just.  Even  to  the 
state  of  a  German  emperor  belonged  a  court  of  this  kind, 
wliich  always  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions  through 
the  empire.      But  neither  this  precaution,  nor  the  Suabian 
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law,    wliicli    [)rov;iilr(l    in    tin-   Sntitli    of    fl 
Saxon  law,  wliirli  |»nvjiilri|  ill  tlif  Nnrtli,  —    : 
apiHiiiitAid  to  inaiiitaiii  them«  nor  the  ileciHioiiH  of  the  )* 
of  thr  «'oiiU'inliii«;  partir**.  —  iirithcr  tin«  iitii|>in*H  r«'<  • 
by  ai^n-i'iiimt,  iior  frien«ll\ coinpactM  iiiHtituted  hy  th«- 
—  iiothiu«;,  in  Hhort,  could  fjuirt  that  excite«!  chivalrir  ^l 
of  fnids  wliirli   |j;ul  Iktii  rou«*Ml.  fost^-n-d,  and  mad»«  a  • 
toiii   aiuoii}^   llu'    CirnnauH,    by   iutfiiial    «liscortl,    bv    for.  .^;* 
canipaij^iiM,  by  the  cniHade»  espetially,  and  even  by  judirird 
iisa«^eH.      To  the  cniprror    Jis  wi-ll  as  to  ihr  |M)W«rful 
tlirs«'  H<pnd)bleH    wrrr    extrrnu'ly   annoyinj; ;    whiU*    i... 
tlu'in,  thf  hr88  |K>wrrfnl   U'caine  troublrsonie  to  each  ot 
.-iinl.    if    they  conibiiHMl,    to    the    ^rcat    alno.       All    outward 
stnii;^tli  was  paraly/cd,  wliilc  internal  ordrr  v --^    i..- #..,.  ,^| . 
and,  lM'si«K'.s  this,  a  ;;r»*at  |)art  of  tlir  rounlty  ^\  mn- 

biTrd  with  the  Vt'hmfj*'rirfit,  of  the  horrorn  of  whieh  n  notion 
may  I)«'  forint-d,  if  we  think  that  it  dei^i'Uerate«!  into  a  Hcen't 
l»olire,  wliitli  at  last  even  fell  into  the  han«l?<  «>f  private 
persons. 

Many  attempts  to  steer  ap:ainst  these  evils  ! 
in  vain,  until   at   last   the  eslal«-s  uiLrmtly   pr«-. 
formed  frouj  anion^  themselves.     'I'his  pn>|H>HaU  weil-nieant 
as  it  mi^lit  have  bei'ii,  nevertheless  indicated  an  e\* 
the  privile^^es  of  the  estates,  and  a  limit^ition  of  li 
power.      I  nder  Frcderiek  111.  the  matter  in  delayinl :  hin  i*on 
Maxinnlian,  beintr  pressed  from  with«»ut,  <  ■         '     ^.      lie    > 
points  liie  »-hief  judj^e,  the  estates  send  the  ;i  ilM.      Tl.. 

were  to  be  four  and  twenty  of  them,  but  at  nr>tt  twelve  are 
llion<^lit  sullleient. 

A  universal  fault,  of  whieh  nu'U  are  piilty  in  their  umler- 
takin^s,  was  the  first  and  |H>rtK'tual  fundamental  defeet  of  the 
Imperial  Chamln'r  :  insuMi<-i»'nt  means  wt-re  applied  t«»  n  j;r.  ! 
end.  The  number  of  the  asse.>iMors  was  Iim»  huudl.  II  •*» 
was  tlu'  dillieidt  and  extensive  problem  to  U*  M.i|ved  by  th< 
lint  who  ennlil  nri^i'  an  ellieimt  it?     T! 

could   not   favor  an   institution  w ■  .  .aetl  to  u;...,    ... 

against  him  than  for  him  :  far  niore  reas<iu  liatl  he  to  v\>  , 
\Aviv  the  formation  of  bin  own  court,  —  hin  «»wn  «t»uneil.  If. 
on  tin«  other  h.and,  we  re'jard  the  int4'rej*l  of  the  eHlnt«-s.  :d! 
that  they  could  projK-rly  ha\e  to  do  with  wnn  the  Htopt»ni.'<  •  ? 
blood.sJMil.  Whether  the  wound  was  healeil,  diil  nt>t  ^ 
concern  tluMu  ;  and  now  then«  was  t«»  Ik«.  l»cMideit.  a  n^  **  «  n- 
pense.  It  imiy  not  have  U-eu  «piite  plainly  M*ei).  that,  by  (hi<« 
institution,  every  prince  inereaMe<l  hi«  rvlitiiio,  for  n  d«*«*Mli'«l 
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entl  indeed.  —  but  who  readily  gives  moDev  for  what  is  neces- 
sary? Every  one  would  be  satisfied  if  he  could  have  what 
is  useful  **  for  God's  sake." 

At  first  the  assistants  were  to  live  by  fees :  then  followed 
a  moderate  grant  from  the  estates  :  both  were  scanty.  But, 
to  meet  the  great  and  striking  exigency,  willing,  clever,  and 
industrious  men  were  found  :  and  the  couit  was  established. 
AMiether  it  was  perceivetl  that  the  question  here  was  c-on- 
c-eming  only  the  alleviation  and  not  the  cure  of  the  evil,  or 
whether,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  flattering  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  much  was  to  be  done  with  little,  is  not  to  be  de- 
cided. It  is  enough  that  the  court  served  rather  as  a  pretext 
to  punish  the  originators  of  mischief,  than  completely  to 
prevent  wrong.  But  it  has  scarcely  met.  than  a  power  grows 
out  of  itself  :  it  feels  the  eminence  on  which  it  is  placed  :  it 
recognizes  its  own  great  jwlitical  importance.  It  now  en- 
deavors, by  a  striking  activity,  to  acquü-e  for  itself  a  more 
decided  respect :  they  briskly  get  through  what  can  and  must 
be  rapidly  despatched,  what  can  be  decided  at  the  moment,  or 
what  can  otherwise  be  easily  judged :  and  thus,  throughout 
the  empire,  they  api>ear  effective  and  dignified.  On  the  other 
hand,  matters  of  weightier  imix)rt.  the  law-suits  properly  so 
called,  remained  behindhand :  and  this  was  no  misfortune. 
The  only  concern  of  the  state  is.  that  possession  shall  be 
certain  and  secure  :  whether  it  is  also  legal,  is  of  less  conse- 
quence. Hence,  from  the  monstrous  and  ever-swelling  num- 
ber of  delayed  suits,  no  mischief  arose  to  the  empire.  Against 
people  who  employed  force,  provision  was  already  made,  and 
with  such  matters  could  be  settled  :  but  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  legally  disputed  about  possession,  lived,  enjoyed, 
or  starved,  as  they  could ;  they  died,  were  ruined,  or  made  it 
up  :  but  all  this  was  the  good  or  exW.  of  individual  families. — 
the  empire  was  gradually  tranquillized.  For  the  Imi>erial 
Chamber  was  endowed  with  a  legal  club-law  against  the  diso- 
bedient :  had  it  been  able  to  hurl  the  bolt  of  excommunica- 
tion, this  would  have  t»een  more  effective. 

But  now.  what  with  the  number  of  assessors,  which  was 
sometimes  increased,  sometimes  diminished :  what  with  the 
many  interruptions  ;  what  with  the  removal  of  the  court  from 
one  plac-e  to  another.  —  these  arrears,  tliese  records,  necessa- 
rily i:  -  1  to  an  infinite  extent.  Now.  in  the  distress  of 
war.  ;^  f  the  archives  was  sent  for  safety  from  Spire  to 

Aschaffenburg  ;  a  part  to  Worms  ;  the  tliird  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who  thought  they  had  gained  the  state-arcliivcs, 
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but  wDiilfl  fiftor^nnls  Imvo  liron  plarl  tn  *  1  of  muli  a 
cliaoH  <)f  paprr,  if  any  one  woiiM  but  liavr  i«f|  tin-  «  ar- 

I)iiriii;5  the   nrj/oti    *  fnr  tin*  iHa«-«'  f»f  \N»-* 

choHt'ii  »U'U,  wliowi'i'  iiMr«!,  plainly  naw  wli  .  i 

lever  wuh  requinnl  to  move  fn)m  it«  place  a  load  bk«-  that  of 
Sisvpliiis.      I'Mfty  awHe.H.HorH  were  nnw  to  br  ap|M»iii' 
mnnl»er  wan  never  made  up  ;  tlu'  half  of  it  wa«  n^  » 

siinicc,  beeau.sc  the  cxi)enH<»  ap|M'ared  too  j^reat ;  luit,  if  the 
parties  intrrrst«'«!  had  ail  srvu  thrir  advanta;:e  in  tin- 
the  whole  nii;;ht  well  have  been  afforded.     To  pay  i  i 

twenty  asse^soi*»  alnnitone  hundred  thouHand  llorinn  {(^ulthnt) 
were  re<|iiired.  and  how  ea.sily  eould  dou!)le  that  amount  have 
been  raised  in  (iennany?     The  pro|M>sition  to  endow  the  Im- 
perial Chamber  with  eonfi.Heat4'd  ehureh   pro|)erty  could  not 
pass,  for  how  eould  tlu*  two  religious   jiartie.H  agree  to  »uch 
a  saeriliee?     The  CalholieH  were  not  willing  to  jotte  aiiv  m.-n. ; 
and  the  Protestant.s  wished  to  employ  what  they  had 
each  for  his  own  private  ends.     The  division  <)f  the  t-mpne 
into  two  relip:i<jus  partii'H  had  hen*,  in  twveral  res|H'ets.  the 
worst  intluenee.     Tlie  int4'rest  whiih  the  estate»  t<M»k  in  thiÄ 
their  court  diminisluMl   more  an<l  more  :    the  m»»re  |  I 

wishecl  to  free  themselves   from   tlu*   confederation;    ......-•» 

»•xemptin'4  their  possessor  from  bein«;  pn»seeuted  U'f«»r»'  any 
higher  tribunal  were  soujrht  with  more  and  inon»  eagenje«iH  : 

the  greater  kept  back  with  their  payim-nts  ;   while  th-   ' 

who,  moreover,  lu'lieved  theniM-lves  wmiiLje«!  in  the  i> 
tlelayed  a.s  lonjx  as  they  could. 

Ilowdinieult  was  it.tli'      *        .  In  rai^e  the  supplie«*  niMi**- 
8ary  for  payunnt.      lieu«  •  >    a  new  «H-eupation.  •.\  new  \*mH 

of  time   for  the  chamber:    previously  the  k«  annual 

*' visitations  *'  had    taken   care  »>f  this   nuitler.      i  n 

person,  or  their  eouneillon*,  went  only  f«»r  m«»nths  « 
to  the  place  of  the  court,  examiniMl  the  »tale  of  the  ln'a»ur>-, 
invest i'j:ated  the  arrears,  and  u'   "  k  t«>  ^'el  them  in.      Al 

the  same  lime,  if  any  thin^;  wu  ..  i  to  create  an  im|HMM- 
ment  in  the  cour»e  of  law  or  the  court,  or  any  abuM»  U»  cnH»p 
in,  tlu-y  were  authorized  to  provide  a  reme<ly.  Tt  "  '*•♦ 
of  the  instituti«»n  they  were   t*»  ilim-over  and   remt»>«  »t 

was  not  till  afterwanis  that  the  invcHtiL'alion  ami  puni*hmenl 
of  the  pi'r^onal  crimes  of  il.s  memUn» 

duty.      Hut  beiause  parties  en^rä^ed  iii  ^.- ^ 

to  exten»!  their  hopes  a  nioment  lonjjer,  awl  on  Ihi»  aix^ninl 
always  Beck  and   apiH'al  to  higher  autiioritie«,  so  ^id  lliei^» 
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'•  visitatois  "  become  a  court  of  revision,  from  which  at  first, 
ill  deterniiiied  manifest  cases,  persons  hoped  to  find  restitu- 
tion, but  at  hist,  in  all  cases,  delay  and  perpetuation  of  the 
controversy,  to  which  the  appeal  to  the  imperial  diet,  and 
the  endeavor  of  the  two  religious  parties,  if  not  to  outweigh 
each  other,  at  auj''  rate  to  preserve  an  equilibrium,  contributed 
their  part. 

But  if  one  considers  what  this  court  might  have  been  with- 
out such  obstacles,  witliout  such  disturbing  and  destructive 
conditions,  one  cannot  imagine  it  remarkable  and  important 
enough.  Had  it  been  supplied  at  the  beginning  with  a  suflfi- 
cient  number  of  persons,  had  a  sufficient  support  been  secured 
to  them,  the  monstrous  influence  which  this  body  might  have 
attained,  considering  the  aptness  of  the  Germans,  would  have 
been  immeasurable.  The  honorable  title  of  "Amphictyons," 
which  was  only  bestowed  on  them  oratorically,  they  would 
actually  have  deserved,  —  na}',  the}'  might  have  elevated  them-: 
selves  into  an  intermediate  power,  while  revered  by  the  head 
and  the  members. 

But,  far  removed  from  such  great  effects,  the  court,  except- 
ing for  a  short  time  under  Charles  V.  and  before  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  dragged  itself  miserabl}'  along.  One  often  can- 
not understand  how  men  could  be  found  for  such  a  thankless 
and  melancholy  employment.  But  what  a  man  does  every 
day  he  puts  up  with,  if  he  has  any  talent  for  it,  even  if  he 
does  not  exactly  see  that  any  thing  will  come  of  it.  The 
German,  especially,  is  of  this  persevering  turn  of  mind  ;  and 
thus  for  three  hundred  3'ears  the  worthiest  men  have  em- 
ployed themselves  on  these  labors  and  objects.  A  charac- 
teristic gallery  of  such  figures  would  even  now  excite  mterest 
and  inspire  courage. 

For  it  is  just  in  such  anarchical  times  that  the  able  man 
takes  the  strongest  position,  and  he  who  desires  what  is 
good  finds  himself  right  in  his  place.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Directorvi.m  of  Fürstenberg  was  still  held,  in  blessed 
memory  ;  and  with  the  death  of  this  excellent  man  begins  the 
epoch  of  many  pernicious  abuses. 

But  all  these  defects,  whether  later  or  earlier,  arose  from 
one  only  original  source,  —  the  sinall  number  of  persons.  It 
was  decreed  that  the  assistants  were  to  act  in  a  fixed  order, 
and  according  to  a  determined  arrangement.  Every  one 
could  know  when  the  turn  would  come  to  him,  and  which  of 
the  cases  belonging  to  him  it  would  affect :  he  could  work  up 
to  this  point,  —  he  could  prepare  Uimself.     But  now  the  in- 
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numoral)lc  arrcarH  had  liea|M'd  thcmHrlvcs  tip ;  and  Ihcy  were 
forced  to  roBolve  to  select  the  more  iin|x>rtnnt  raM»H.  mid  to 
«Ir.'il  with  thcrn  out  of  «»rdcr.      Hut,  witi»  a  p 

taut  alTairs,  the  decision    us  to  wiiich    inuli^ l c 

weij^ht  is  ditllcult ;  and  Hi-U'ctioii  U'aveH  rr>om  for  favor. 
\<t\v  another  critical  casr  occ'urred.      The  n'fiTrnt  tor  I 

l)oth   himself  and  the  court  witii  a  <litlictdt,  involved  , 

and  at  last  no  on(>  wan  found  willin;;  t<»  take  up  the  judirinent. 
The  parties  had  come  to  an  agreement,  had  wpanitiil.  had 
<Ue<l,  had  chanpe«!  their  minds.  Hence  they  resolved  lo 
take  in  hand  only  the  caws  of  wlii<h  they  were  n*minde<l. 
Tln'V  wished  to  In«  convince<l  of  the  continued  |)er  \  of 

thr  parties,  and  hence  wa«  jriven  nil  intrrxluction  t<-  in 
est  defects  :    for  he  who  cominend.s  his  alTair»  must  c«  :  i 

them  tf)  Hoinehmlv  ;  and  to  whom  can  one  ctMnnieud  them  l»el- 
ter  than  to  him  who  ha«  them  already  in  his  hands?  To 
keep  this  on»'  n-i^ularly  secret  was  im|M»>.sil»le  ;  for  how  rouhl 
he  H'lnain  conceahMl  with  ko  many  8ul)ordiiiateM,  all  acipiaintM 
witli  tlu' matter?     If  acceleration  is  :  ■    !    '  M 

Ik' rc(|ut'st4'd  likewise  ;   for  the  very  I 

caujw?  shows  that  they  eouHider  it  ju»t.  ihis  will,  |M'rha|>M, 
not  he  «lone  in  a  direct  manner:  certaiidy  it  will  Ik-  \\y^{  done 
throU'^h  siihordinaU'S  ;  these  nuist  Im-  «;aineil  over,  and  lliu« 
an  introduction  is  jjivgxi  to  all  sorts  of  intrivjueH  and  hriln'rie»». 
The    I'Jiiperor  .Joseph,  f<»llowinir   his   own   in       '  '      i 

imitation  of  Krcih-ritk,  first  directed  his  attenli-  i 

thi>  administration  of  justice.  lie  cast  his  eyitt  u|M>n  the 
Imperial    (hamher:     traditional  wronps.  intrmjuced   :" 

li:id   not  remained   unknown    to  him.      Kven  here  »on.    ; 

was  to  !)(>  stirred  up,  shaken,  and  done.  Without  imiuiriniiC 
whellu'r  it  was  his  imperial  rii:ht.  without  fon-- 
sil>ility  of  a  happy  result,  he  pro|M)se<l  a  reviva: 
tation,"  and  hasl4«ned  its  o|H'nini:.  !*'>•*  *»"»'  hundretl  and 
sixty  years  no  repdar  **  visitation  "  luul  taken  phu-e  :  a  mon- 
strous chaort  of  pa|M'n*  lay  swelU'<l  up  antl  imrfa-Mtl  every 
year,  since  the  seventeen  asH4'ssors  wen*  not  even  ahle  to 
despat<'h  the  current  luisiness.  Twenty  thoUHaml  caM'H  had 
heen  licape«!  up  :  sixtv  coidd  In»  wttle»!  e«  t  •^«  •  .-ur,  and  d»»uhlo 
that   mimher  was   brought    forwanl.      1  it  w»m  not  a 

small  number  of  nnvsions  that  awaited  the  "w  :** 

thev  were  «vstimate«!  at  fifty  thousanil.  >•  •  •  olh.  i  »  hi-*, 
in   addition   to  this,  hind«>n'd   the   com-  siiiv  ;   l-.t  '.:..• 

nu>st  critical  matter  of  all  was  the  |M'n%onal  deliu<|uency  o£ 
si>m«'  as>4r^s«)is,  which  ap|)cmred  in  thio  bsckgrouud. 
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When  I  was  about  to  go  to  Wetzlar,  the  "  visitation  "  had 
been  already  for  ^ome  years  in  operation,  the  parties  accused 
had  been  suspended  from  office,  the  investigation  had  been 
carried  a  long  way  ;  and,  because  the  masters  and  commis- 
sioners of  German  political  law  could  not  let  pass  this  oppor- 
tunit}^  of  exhibiting  their  sagacity  and  devoting  it  to  the 
commonweal,  several  profound,  well-designed  works  appeared, 
from  which  every  one  who  possessed  only  some  preparatory 
knowledge  could  derive  solid  instruction.  When,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the}'  went  back  into  the  constitution  of  the  empire  and 
the  books  written  upon  it,  it  was  striking  to  me  how  the  mon- 
strous condition  of  this  thoroughly  diseased  body,  which  was 
kept  alive  by  a  miracle  alone,  was  the  very  thing  that  most 
suited  the  learned.  For  the  venerable  German  industry, 
which  was  more  directed  to  the  collection  and  development  of 
details  than  to  results,  found  here  an  inexhaustible  impulse 
to  new  employment ;  and  whether  the  empire  was  opposed 
to  the  emperor,  the  lesser  to  the  greater  estates,  or  the 
Catholics  to  the  Protestants,  there  was  necessarily  always, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  interest,  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  always  an  occasion  for  new  contests  and  contro- 
versies. 

Since  I  had  rendered  all  these  older  and  newer  circum- 
stances as  present  to  my  mind  as  possible,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  promise  myself  much  pleasure  from  my  abode  at 
Wetzlar.  The  prospect  of  finding  in  a  city,  which  was 
indeed  well  situated,  but  small  and  ill  built,  a  double  world,  — 
first  the  domestic,  old  traditional  world,  then  a  foreign  new 
one,  authorized  to  scrutinize  the  other  with  severity,  —  a 
judging  and  a  judged  tribunal ;  many  an  inhabitant  in  fear 
and  anxiety,  lest  he  might  also  be  drawn  into  the  impending 
investigation  ;  persons  of  consideration,  long  held  in  respect, 
convicted  of  the  most  scandalous  misdeeds,  and  marked  out 
for  disgraceful  punishment ,  —  all  this  together  made  the 
most  dismal  picture,  and  could  not  lure  me  to  go  deeper  into 
a  business,  which,  involved  in  itself,  seemed  so  much  per- 
plexed by  wrong. 

That,  excepting  the  German  civil  and  public  law,  I  should 
find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  scientific  way,  that  I  should 
be  without  all  poetical  communication,  I  thought  I  could  fore- 
see, when,  after  some  delay,  the  desire  of  altering  my  situation 
more  than  impulse  to  knowledge  led  to  me  to  this  spot.  But 
how  sui-prised  I  was,  when,  instead  of  a  crabbed  society,  a 
third  academical  life  sprang  towards  me.     At  a  large  table- 
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iVh'te  I  fouinl  a  numbor  of  younjj,  lively  i>oo|)lr.  ncnrly  nil 
Ku])or(liimt«'H  to  tho  (•oinmis.sinii  :  tlwy  ^avr  m«*  i\  fri«inllv  rt»- 
(•«»ptioM  ;  an<l  tlio  vi'iv  lirst  <lny  it  n-in:iiiic<l  m»  Hr<Trt  to  im», 
lliat  tiicy  liJul  HjociimI  thrir  noon-^iMrtin'^H  hy  n  mmnntir 
liction.  With  inncli  wit  and  HnN'i-f»ilrw*.H>  thry  i-rpn>>M>iiti-<t  a 
table  of  kni;i:ht«.  At  the  toj)  hat  the  t:>aml-T-  ■•  •  '  •  '  •  < 
hide  the  ehaneellor,  then  the  most  iin|M)iljint 
Ktat*' ;  now  followed  the  knijzhts,  aifonlin^  to  IImmi'  wnionty. 
Stranj^ers,  on  the  otlnr  hand,  wlio  visit«-«!,  were  fdni»«!  to  Iw» 
conU'nt  with  the  lowe.st  plares  :  and  to  tije.se  the  (t)nvep<ation 
was  alinoHt  nnintellij^ihle,  hecanse  tlie  lan<i;na^e  of  the  «o<'iety, 
ill  addition  to  the  ehivalric  *expre.H,'<ions,  was  eiirielu'«!  with 
many  alhfsionH.  To  every  one  a  nam«»  witii  an  epith<»t  i\:w 
jLssijfned.  Me  they  ealled  **(lcitz  von  lU'rliehinjren  tho 
honest."  The  former  I  earned  by  the  att4'ntion  to  f'  "  * 
(lernian    patriarch,   the  latl4'r  by  my  nprij^ht    nfl' •  I 

devotion  for  the  eminent  men  with  whom  I  lM>eniiiea4*i]uaintix1. 
To  the  Coiint  von  Ki«'hnainjsrjj<j  I  was  nnwh  ii  ■'   '    .   '   '  ' 

tliis  ri'sidi-nee.     He  w:ls  tiie  nM>st  serious  of  all. 
and  to  be  rcliwl  on.     Theit»  waü  Von  (Jouc,  a  ma«  hani  U> 
lie  dreiphered  and  drsciibtnl,  a  lilnnt.  kind,  «piietly  n  ■   '^ 

Hanoverian  li«;inc.     lie  w:us  not  wantinii  in  Lilent  of  ^  ' 

kinds.  It  was  wnjtM'UntKl  eomvrning  him  that  lio  wa«  a 
natural  son  :  he  loved,  U'sides,  a  certain  inysi4«nonM  dep«)rt- 
laent,  and  concealed  his  mo.st  |>eeuliar  wishis  ami  plan.s  nn<U*r 
various  ei'ccntricitie« ;  a«  iiuletxl  he  waa,  pn»|H'rly  H|)4>akin|;, 
the  very  soul  of  tlu"  o<M  «"onfidenition  of  knij^hls,  uithmit 
liavin<;  striven  to  atUiin  the  )Mist  of  ^r:u)d-nnLsl4*r.  On  tiits 
contrary,  when,  just  at  this  tim«*,  the  head  of  the  knii;htho(Ml 
di'p.'irtiMl.  he  cauHe<l  another  to  In*  elect«-<l,  and  through  him 
exercis«'d  his  inlluence.  Thus  he  ntana^tMl  m»  to  tUrecl  s4'\eral 
little  tritles.  that  tliey  appeanMl  of  im|Hn't.'in(v,  and  t^^uld  !>o 
carrie<1  out  in  mythical  forms,  lint  with  all  this  no 
purpose  eonld  Im«  ri'marke<|  in  him:  he  wzu«  «»idy  <^»ii.i  i  m  d 
to  <^et  rid  of  the  t4'<liiun  whi»'h  he  and  his  «"«»lleaj^u»*»!,  dnnm; 
heir  protracti'd  o<'cnpat ion,  ne<^*MMaiiIy  felt.  aiMl  to  till  up  (he 
empty  space,  if  only  with  <'o!iwelin.  K«»r  the  n  •  *'  •-••• 
ical  caricature  was  earned  on  with  \*v\'i\i  externa 
and  no  one  fotnid  it  ridiculoUH  if  n  (vrtnin  mill  w:vri  treatttl 
:is  a  cjLsth«,  and  the  miller  us  loni  of  tl»e  fi»rtn»H»«.  if  "The 
l''otn'  Sons  of  llaiuHUi  "  was  ile<'lare«l  a  eniionit^l  Imok, 
an»l,  on  the  tM*rnsion  of  e(*n*moiiieH,  extmet^t  friMii  it  wcro 
lead  with  veneration.  The  dultbini;  of  kniuditj«  took  plam 
witli   tr;itliti<»nMl   sviuImiU.   K)rrv)W«-<l    from   Mveral  ordcn  of 
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kuighthood.  A  chief  motive  for  jest  was  the  fact,  that  what 
was  manifest  was  treated  as  a  secret :  the  affair  was  carried 
on  pubUci}^,  and  yet  nothing  was  to  be  said  about  it.  The 
list  of  the  whole  body  of  knights  was  printed  with  as  much 
importance  as  a  calendar  of  the  imperial  diet :  and  if  families 
ventured  to  scoff  at  this,  and  to  declare  the  whole  matter 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  they  were  punished  by  an  intrigue 
being  carried  on  until  a  solemn  husband  or  near  relation  was 
induced  to  join  the  company  and  to  be  dubbed  a  knight ;  for 
then  there  was  a  splendid  burst  of  malicious  joy  at  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  connections. 

Into  this  chivalric  state  of  existence  another  strange  order 
had  insinuated  itself,  which  was  to  be  philosophical  and  mys- 
tical, and  had  no  name  of  its  own.  The  first  degree  was 
Citiled  the  "Transition,"  the  second  the  "  Transition's  trans- 
ition," the  third  the  "  Transition's  transition  to  the  trans- 
ition," and  the  fourth  the  "Transition's  transition  to  the 
transition's  transition."  To  interpret  the  high  sense  of  this 
series  of  degrees  was  now  the  duty  of  the  initiated ;  and 
this  was  done  according  to  the  standard  of  a  little  printed 
book,  in  which  these  strange  words  were  explained,  or  rather 
amplified,  in  a  manner  still  more  strange.  Occupation  with 
these  thino^s  was  the  most  desirable  pastime.  The  foll}^  of 
Behrisch  and  the  perversity  of  Lenz  seemed  here  to  have 
united  :  I  only  repeat,  that  not  a  trace  of  purpose  was  to  be 
found  behind  these  veils. 

Although  I  very  readily  took  part  in  such  fooleries,  had 
first  brought  into  order  the  extracts  from  "  The  Four  Sons  of 
Haimon,"  made  proposals  how  they  should  be  read  on  feasts 
and  solemn  occasions,  and  even  understood  how  to  deliver 
them  myself  with  great  emphasis,  I  had,  nevertheless,  grown 
weai*y  of  such  things  before  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  missed  my 
Frankfort  and  Darmstadt  circles,  I  was  highly  pleased  to  have 
found  Götter,  who  attaclied  himself  to  me  with  honest  affec- 
tion, and  to  whom  I  showed  in  return  a  hearty  good  will. 
His  turn  of  mind  was  delicate,  clear,  and  cheerful ;  liis  talents 
were  practised  and  well  regulated  ;  he  aimed  at  French  ele- 
gance, and  was  pleased  with  that  part  of  English  literature 
which  is  occupied  with  moral  and  agreeable  sul)jects.  We 
passed  together  many  pleasant  hours,  in  which  we  communi- 
cated to  each  other  our  knowledge,  plans,  and  inclinations. 
lie  excited  me  to  many  little  works,  espe«cially  as,  being  in 
connection  with  the  people  of  Göttingen,  he  desired  some  of 
my  poems  for  Boie's  "  Almanach." 
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I  lliiiH  came  into  contiwt  with  tliom«,  wiio.  yoiin;<  aii<l  full  of 
t.'ilfiil,  lnM   tluinsrlvt'M  tiM^ctlirr,  aixl  aftrn^ai  '       "'     '     ' 
niiicii  uiid  in  hir-Ii  variouH  ways.     Tlic  two  ('<> 
l>iir<^(>r,  \'oh8,  IIt)lty,  and  otlirre  wore  n.H.H4>nil>l(Kl  in  fuiUi  and 
spirit  around  Klnpstiwk,  wIiom^  intlucncc  .     •       '    1 
direction.      In  sucli  a  jMH'tical  circle,  wliidi     <  i 

more  extended,  wa«  develo|KHl,  at  the  Käme  tim«?  with  Hu«'h 
manifold  |>octical  merits,  another  turn  of  mind.  *  '  !i  I 
can  give  no  exactly  proper  name.      It   mi^lit  U-  tho 

need  of  indeiK'ndencc,  which  always  ari-si'M  in  time  of  |)i>aee, 
and  e\a<-tly  when,  propi-rly  ^|M'akin;;,  one  Is  not  •*  ■  "•  iit. 
In  war  we  ln-ar  tiie  rude  force  jus  well  as  we  can  ;  u  :  <ur- 
Bclves  phy8ically  und  ec*onomic4illy.  luit  not  iiHindly.  wouiuIihI  ; 
tlie  constraint  shaim'S  no  one.  and  it  is  no  •!'  ■  fnl  sfr\iec 

to  serve  the  time  ;  we  accustom  ours4'lves  la    i  from  foi*« 

and  friei^s ;  wc  have  wislie»,  but  no  particular  views.  Id 
p4'ace,  on  the  <'ontrary,  man's  love  of  free<lom  U'comes  more 
and  more  prominent ;  and  the  more  frit»  one  is,  the  more  free 
one  wishes  to  l)e.  We  will  not  tolenite  any  tJitn^  over  ii» : 
we  will  not  he  restrained,  no  one  ^hall  U*  re?*tniine<l :  and 
this  tender,  nay,  morbid,  ft'clin;;,  apinars  iu  nobh-  mmiU  nmler 
the  form  of  justice.  This  spirit  and  feelini^  then  showetl 
itself  everywhere  :  ami,  just  InMauM'  few  were  oppreH.s«i|.  it 
was  wished  to  free  even  these  from  t4'mponiry  oppi»  --•■■•'  : 
and  thus  arose  a  certain  moral  feud,  a  mixtuie  of  indi 
with  the  government,  which,  with  laudable  lK'};innin)(M,  litl  to 
inevitably  unfortunate  results. 

\  oltaiie.  by  the  protection  which  he  had  l>ei*towe<l  t»n  tJio 
family  of  C'ahis,  Iwul  excitttl  ^>nt  att4'ntioii  and  made  him- 
B4'lf  respi'<t4-d.      In  (Jermany  the  att4'mpt  of  I^vat  • 
tlie  LiindviHjt  (.sheritT  «»f  tin-  pn>viii4*e)  luul  Ihmii  a. 
btriking  aiul  iin|H)rtAnt.     The  ii^theti4*]d  f4i'liiig,  uiiiU'ti  with 
youthful  euuratje,  HtroV4'  forwanl ;  ami  as,  shortly  Ufore,  iht- 
sons   had  studiejl   to  i»blain  ollk-es,  lh4'y  ih»w  Ugan  I4»  a4l  lu« 
overlo4>kei'«  of  tlMise  in  iHlk*»« :  ainl  the  tiim*  wmt  near  when 
th«'  dramatist  ami  nnvelist   I0V41I  U'st  to  H*»ek  iJK'ir  \  ^       ^ 
aMi4)ng   minist4'i>  and  nlbeial  |H'is4Uw.      Ilemv  nnwe  a  • 
half  real,  half  imaginary,  4)f  »etion  ainl  n»-neli4»ii.  iii  whu-h 
wt»  afterwards  liv4M|  t4»  •«•e  the  m^nt  \  i-  '  I 

uistigati«»ns,  in   which   the  writers  of  p-    =      1         , 
and  J4)urnuls  with  a  tH>rt  of  |MiMti4)ii  iiuhilmtl  uwier  Ww  tsnrb 
of  jusii<"e,  W4nt  to  work  the  m4»i4'  i  My.  i\s 

the    |)ublic   believe    that    it   was   it.-^i ..      ...     Ink«    u.     .. 
a  fooÜÄli  uoLiou,  »i»  no  public  luu»  mi  exivulive  powej.  ihhJ 
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in  dismembered  Germany  public  opinion  neither  benefited 
nor  injured  any  one. 

Amoug  us  young  people,  there  was  indeed  nothing  to  be 
traced  which  could  have  been  culpable  ;  but  a  certain  similar 
notion,  composed  of  poetry,  moralit}',  and  a  noble  striving, 
and  which  was  harmless  but  yet  fruitless,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  us. 

By  his  "  Hermann's-Schlacht,"  ^  and  the  dedication  of  it 
to  Joseph  the  Second,  Klopstock  had  produced  a  wonderful 
excitement.  The  Germans  who  freed  themselves  from  Ro- 
man oppression  were  nobly  and  powerfully  represented,  and 
this  picture  was  well  suited  to  awaken  the  self-feeling  of  a 
nation.  But  because  in  peace  patriotism  really  consists  only 
in  this,  that  every  one  sweeps  his  own  door,  minds  his  own 
business,  and  learns  his  own  lesson,  that  it  may  go  well 
with  his  house  ;  so  did  the  feeling  for  fatherland,  excited  by 
Klopstock,  find  no  object  on  which  it  could  exercise  itself. 
Frederick  had  saved  the  honor  of  one  part  of  the  Germans 
against  a  united  world  ;  and  every  member  of  the  nation,  by 
applause  and  reverence  of  this  great  prince,  was  allowed  to 
share  in  his  victory :  but  what  was  to  come  of  this  excited, 
warlike  spirit  of  defiance?  what  direction  should  it  take,  and 
what  effect  produce  ?  At  first  it  was  merely  a  poetical  form  ; 
and  the  songs,  which  have  since  been  criticised,  and  deemed 
so  ridiculous,  were  accumulated  through  this  impulse,  — 
this  incitement.  There  were  no  external  enemies  to  fight, 
so  people  made  tyrants  for  themselves  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
princes  and  their  servants  were  obliged  to  bestow  their  fig- 
ures, first  only  in  general  outline,  but  gradually  with  particu- 
lars. Here  it  was  that  poetry  attached  itself  with  vehemence 
to  that  interference  with  the  administration  of  justice  which 
is  blamed  above ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  poems  of  that 
time  written  in  a  spirit  by  which  every  thing  of  a  higher 
order,  whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic,  is  abolished. 

For  my  own  part,  I  continued  to  make  poetry  the  expres- 
sion of  my  own  whims  and  feelings.  Little  poems  like 
the  ''  AVanderer  "  belong  to  this  time  :  they  were  inserted  in 
the  ' '  Göttingen  Musenalmanach . ' '  But,  from  whatever  of  the 
above-mentioned  mania  had  worked  itself  into  me,  I  shortly 
endeavored  to  free  myself  in  "  Götz  von  Berlichingen  ;  "  since 
I  described  how  in  disordered  times  this  brave,  well-thinking 
man  resolves  to  take  the  place  of  the  law  and  the  executive 

>  The  fight  of  Hermann,  the  •*  Arminias"  of  Tacitus,  agamst  the  Romans.— 

TKAN8. 


hklatint;  to  my  like.  li"» 

powpr,  hut  is  ill  <!•  «;|':iir  wlu-n,  to  tb. 
wliirli  In*  ri'cn^ni/.t"^  an« I  ri'Vrrcs,  In«  uj  ^ 
liglit,  and  even  n*)M>llioii8. 

Ily   KI<>|).st<K"k'H    «Mlr.H,   it  wjiM   not  ho  niut  ij  tin-   >  , 

mytholo«j\    as    tin»   nonu-nclulurc  of    llu*  (li\inilirM  t:...:         i 
Im'imi  intKxhnrd  into  (iennnn  |)o(*try  ;  and,  ultlioii);li  I  ul 
njado  UMc  of  cvrry  tliin;^  cIh«'  that  was  (»ffrrrd  iiw,  I  c. 

I)iln^;  niysilf  to  u?»t'  tliis,  for  tin-  followinji  «aiisi«  :   I  1*.. ^ 

lu'come  arquainti'd  with  the  falih'H  of  th»«  Kdtia,  from  the 
prcfacr  to  Malht's  '*  Dani.sh  Ili.story,"  an<l  luid  at  oin-c 
made  my.si  If  master  of  them.  They  lH'lon^i«'<l  to  thoHo  tiUrs, 
which,  when  a.Hked  by  a  rompany,  I  liked  U'ttt  to  ndato. 
llerdtr  put  Hesi'iiius  into  my  hands,  and  matle  me  U-lt^T 
a((|uaint4'd  with  the  hen)ic  smjim.  But  all  theMe  thin;;H, 
wortiiy  a.s  I  held  them,  I  could  not  lirin^  within  ttie  circle  of 
my  own  |H>etic  faculty.  Nohly  a.s  they  excited  my  imnj^ina- 
tion,  they  neverthelesH  wore  inacces.sihle  to  the  |MT(*eption  of 
the  sen>»'s  ;  while  tlu*  uiylhoh»jzy  of  the  (ireek?*,  chan-j'-d  by 
the  jjreatent  artists  in  the  world  into  vihihie,  ea.«»ily  i:  1 

forms,  still  existed  before  our  own  eyes  in  alu:-   ' 
in  general   I  did  n(»t  iillow  often  t«>  appear  ;  1 

events,  thry  luul  their  alnMlc  out  of  the  Nature  which  i 
understotMl  how  to  iuiilati*.  Now,  what  e<»uld  havr  '  '  I 
me  to  .sul»stiluti'  \Vo<len  for  .)upiti-r,  and  '1  lu»r  for  .M.^  i 

iuHtead  of  the  Southern,  accuratidy  deMcrihiHl  ti^ireü«  to  ui- 
troduce    forms  of    mist,   nay,   mere  verl»al  houiuls,   i   * 
poeujs?     On   the  one  side,  they  were   relate*!   to  th« 
formlcHü  heroes  of  OsHian,  only  they  were  nnler  ami  mor»« 
l^igautic :  on  the  oihrr,  I  l»rou«^ht  th«'m  in' 
cheerful  Uile  ;    for  the  hum^^ri^lie   vein   w;  „» 

the  whole  Northern  mytliH  wiut  to  nic  highly  pleiu»inK  nnti 
remarkahle.      It  appeai-ed  to  uu*  the  only  ot  i 

itself  throughout,  —  wi>nilrous  j;ianlM,   m:i^. 
8ten*  op|K>.M'd  to  an  (hUI  tlynnsly  of  pwls,  ami  only  <Kini|.i.d 
in    leadin*^  a^t^ay  and  deriiliu^^  th«*   hii;hi-Ht  : 

their  govi-mmmt  ;   while  they   tlireaten   them  ..a 

disgraceful  and  inevilid>le  de!%tructit)n. 

1    felt    u  similar  if    ntit  an  npial  i  t 

fables,  with  which   I   tir?*t  became  ao|  ..,  • 

|H'r's  "Travels,"  and  likcwi-.e  aihU«!  •»  I«» 

my  store  of    Ude».     In   sub.Ht«pirnt   t\'\w^  I 

esiHM'ially  with  the  .\lt«r  of   Kam;   »n«l,  n«*"  ... 
great   uumUr  of  {hmmous  in  this  Lzde,   the  a|>o   L  \ 

reuuiined    tin«    favorite  of   my  pid>lie.     Hut  oven  Uivw  uii- 
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formed  and  over-formed  monsters  could  not  satisfy  me  in  a 
true  poetic  sense  :  the}^  lay  too  far  from  the  truth,  towards 
which  my  mind  unceasingly  strove. 

But  against  all  these  goblins,  so  repulsive  to  art,  my  feel- 
ing for  the  beautiful  was  to  be  protected  by  the  noblest 
power.  Always  fortunate  is  that  epoch  in  a  literature  when 
the  great  works  of  the  past  rise  up  again  as  if  thawed,  and 
come  into  notice  ;  because  they  then  produce  a  perf ecth'  fresh 
effect.  Even  the  Homeric  light  rose  again  quite  new  to  us, 
and  indeed  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  highly  favored 
such  an  appearance  ;  for  the  constant  reference  to  nature 
had  at  last  the  effect,  that  we  learned  to  regard  even  the 
works  of  the  ancients  from  this  side.  What  several  travel- 
lers had  done  for  explanation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  others 
had  done  for  Homer.  By  Guys  the  matter  was  introduced  : 
Wood  gave  it  an  impulse.  A  Göttingen  review  of  the  origi- 
nal work,  which  was  at  first  very  rare,  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  design,  and  taught  us  how  far  it  had  been  carried 
out.  We  now  no  longer  saw  in  those  poems  a  strained  and 
inflated  heroism,  but  the  reflected  truth  of  a  primeval  present, 
and  sought  to  bring  this  as  closely  to  us  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  we  could  not  give  our  assent  when  it  was  main- 
tained, that,  in  order  rightly  to  understand  the  Homeric  na- 
tures, one  must  make  one's  self  acquainted  with  the  wild  races 
and  their  manners,  as  described  by  the  travellers  in  new 
worlds ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  are  represented  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  at  a  higher 
grade  of  culture,  —  perhaps  higher  than  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war  could  have  enjoyed.  But  that  maxim  was  neverthe- 
less in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  confession  of  nature,  and 
so  far  we  let  it  pass. 

Amidst  all  these  occupations,  which  were  related  to  the 
knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  higher  sense,  as  well  as  most 
nearly  and  dearly  to  poetry,  I  was  nevertheless  forced  every 
day  to  experience  that  I  was  residing  in  Wetzlar.  The  con- 
versation on  the  situation  of  the  business  of  the  "Visita- 
tion," and  its  ever-increasing  obstacles,  the  discovery  of  new 
offences,  was  heard  every  hour.  Here  was  the  holy  Roman 
Ijnpire  once  more  assembled,  not  for  mere  outward  forms, 
but  for  an  occupation  which  penetrated  to  the  very  depths. 
But  even  here  that  half-empt}^  banqueting-hall  on  the  coro- 
nation-day occurred  to  me,  where  the  bidden  guests  remained 
williout,  because  tliey  were  too  proud.  Here,  indeed,  they 
had  come  ;  ]jut  e^•en  worse  symptoms  were  to  be  seen.     The 
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want  of  colu'nMic«'  in  tin-  wliolo,  tin»  miitiml  opposition  of  \ho 
parts,  wore  continually  apparmt  ;  an«!  it  n-niainnl  n'l  h«<i.I 
tiial  pniiooH  Imcl  oonridiMitially  c*on»munirftt4'<l  to  cacli  oUht 
this  notion,   that  tlioy   njunt   «<•«»  whrthor,  on  thi-  ion, 

H«)nu'thin^;  oouM  not  Ik»  ^iiinoil  from  thr  .Hnpioin»-  :i  .  v. 

What  a  l)a<l  improsHion  the  petty  dvtail  of  all  the  ancc«iot«« 
of  iK'iih'ct.H  and  «Iclays,  of  injiistici's  and  con  '"  s,  nui<*t 
inak«'  niKjn  a  yountr  man   who  drsiriMl   what  v  .^l,  and 

with  this  view  cultivated  his  mind,  every  honcflt  |>en*on  will 
fjM'l.      CndtTsuch  circumHtan<'t'H,  whm«  wan  a  revcn  '   • 

the  law  and  th»'  jud;/c  toarisr?      Kvcn  if  tin*  ^n-at«-- 
«ItiKT  had  Imh'U  placi'd  in  the  efTcets  of  tlie  **  Visitation«"  — 
if  it   couM  have  Ihmmi  U'lirvc«!  that  it  w«»uld  fullv  '    "• 

its  hi^rli  pur|M)sc,  —  still  no  satisfactinn  was  to  U«  i 
tor  a   joyous,  inwanlly  striving  youth.     The  fonnalities  of 
th»"  pHMMMMUnu  all  t4'iidrd  towards  delay:    if  any  one    '  1 

to  do  any  thin;;,  ami  to  U»  of  any  imixirtaniv,  he  was  •  .  _  I 
to  serve  the  party  in  the  wrong,  —  always  the  »eeiiH«-d, — 
and  to  Ih«  skilled  in  the  fenein^-art  of  twisting;  and  evading;. 

Since,   amid  this  distraction,   I   could  not  hue«tvd  in   n"v 
n'sthetie  lalH)rs,   I  attain  and  again  lost  myself  in   n*stli 
KpiMMilations  ;  as  indeetl  all  theorizing  indir:it«'s  a  dffeel   or 
stagnation  of  pnxluctiv»»  iM)wer.      As  pii-viously  with  Merek, 
bo  now  sometimes  with  (totter,  I  endeavoretl  to  find  out  the 
maxims  according  to  which  one  might  go  to  work  in  pn^lue- 
tioii.      Hut  neither  with  me  nor  with  them  would  it  suc<i  •  I 
.Mi-rek   was  a  sceptic  and  eclet'tic  :  (nittiT  adhere«!  to  h 
cxaujples  as  pleased  him  most.     The  Snl/»'r  tlnniry  was  puiv- 
lished  more  for  the  amateur  than  the  artist.      In  tliitt  sphere 
mora!  elTiM-ts  are  re(piire<l  aUive  all  things*,   and  here  at  otxv 
arises  a  dis.sension  U^tween  the  class  that  pnMhict>it  ami  that 
wiiieh  uses  ;   for  a  goo<l   work  of  art  ean.  and  will  in<l<     ' 
lia\e   moral   conse<pienees,  hut   to  reipiiif   m«»r:tl   ends  nf 
irlist  is  to  tiestroy  his  profi»ssion. 

What  the  an  luid  sai»l  on  tlH'ne   un;  ! 

Iiad  njul   indii  y  for  some  years,  li\  ' 

n(»t   in  regular  order.      ArisUitle,  C'icvro,  i^uintiliaii,   I^m 
nns.  — none  were  unconsidereil  ;   hut  thiit  diti  not  help  uw   it» 
the  lea.st,  for  all  these  men  pri'sup|m«iiHl  nn  ex|«erieiu>'  win.  h 
1  lackeil.     They  UmI  nie  into  a  worM  infinitely  Hch  In  w«H-ka 
of    art  :    they    unfolded    the    nn'ritn   of    e\  I 

orators,  of  most  of  whom  the   nanu*ii  alon< 
convinceil  me  but  too  well  that  a  great  nhundanrv  of  ol>; 
inust  lie  lx*foiv  u»  cit)  wc  can  think  U|M»n  them  ;  that  u;.o 
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must  fii-st  accomplish  something  one's  self,  nay,  fail  in  some- 
thing, to  learn  to  know  one's  own  capacities,  and  those  of 
others.  My  acquaintance  with  so  much  that  was  good  in 
those  old  times,  was  only  according  to  school  and  book,  and 
by  no  means  vital ;  since,  even  with  the  most  celebrated 
oratoi*s,  it  was  striking  that  they  had  altogether  formed 
themselves  in  life,  and  that  one  could  never  speak  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  character  as  artists,  without  at  the  same 
tmie  mentioning  the  personal  peculiarities  of  their  disposi- 
tion. With  the  poets  this  seemed  less  to  be  the  case  ;  and 
thus  the  result  of  all  my  thoughts  and  endeavors  was  the 
old  resolution  to  investigate  inner  and  outer  nature,  and  to 
allow  her  to  rule  herself  in  loving  imitation. 

For  these  operations,  which  rested  in  me  neither  day  nor 
night,  lay  before  me  two  great,  nay,  monstrous,  materials, 
the  wealth  of  which  I  had  only  to  prize,  in  order  to  produce 
something  of  importance.  There  was  the  older  epoch,  into 
which  falls  the  life  of  Götz  von  Berlichingen  ;  and  the  mod- 
ern one,  the  unhappy  bloom  of  which  is  depicted  in  "  Wer- 
ther. ' '  Of  the  historical  preparation  to  that  first  work  I 
have  already  spoken :  the  ethical  occasions  of  the  second 
shall  now  be  introduced. 

The  resolution  to  preseiTe  my  internal  nature  according  to 
its  peculiarities,  and  to  let  external  nature  influence  me 
according  to  its  qualities,  impelled  me  to  the  strange  element 
in  which  "  Werther  "  is  designed  and  written.  I  endeav- 
ored to  free  myself  inwardly  from  all  that  was  foreign  to 
me ;  to  regard  the  external  with  love ;  and  to  allow  all 
beings,  from  man  downwards,  as  low  as  they  were  compre- 
hensible, to  act  upon  me,  each  after  its  own  kind.  Thus 
arose  a  wonderful  affinity  with  the  single  objects  of  nature, 
and  a  heart}-  concord,  a  harmony  with  the  whole ;  so  that 
every  change,  whether  of  place  and  region,  or  of  the  times 
of  the  day  and  year,  or  whatever  else  could  happen,  affected 
me  in  the  deepest  manner.  The  glance  of  the  painter  be- 
came associated  with  that  of  the  poet :  the  beautiful  rural 
landscape,  animated  by  the  pleasant  river,  increased  my 
love  of  solitude,  and  favored  my  silent  observations  as  they 
extended  on  all  sides. 

But  since  I  had  left  the  family  circle  in  Sesenheim,  and 
again  my  family  circle  at  Frankfort  and  Darmstadt,  a 
vacuum  had  remained  in  my  bosom  which  I  was  not  able  to 
fill  up :  I  therefore  found  myself  in  a  situation  where  the 
inclinntions,  if  they  api)ear  in  any  degree  veiled,  gradually 
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steal  ii|M)n  us,  uiui  c.ui  ii mlci  :ilt«»itiv.-  nil  (»ur  iftttit\  r«*Hji|i|. 
tioiis. 

And  now,  when  tlir  aulljoj    luis 

unflnlakins^,  he  for  llie  tir.st  liuu«  i ^..:  :.   .   ... 

l:il)<)r;  huwh  from  liriiefforwanl  this  liook  llr»t  U'come«  \\ 
It  |)r(>|K'rly  on^^iit  to  Im'.  It  luus  not  iN-m  nnnoiinnil  aA  nii 
iniU'inndiiit  woik  :  it  i.s  iiuicli  more  (Usii^neil  to  fill  up  the 
l^ap.s  of  an  autlior'n  life,  to  eom|iIet4'  mtieli  tlmt  in  frn;;men- 
tary,  and  to  preserve  the  nienmrv  of  lost  und  fop^oltcii  veii- 
Uue.s.  Uut  what  in  already  «lone  neither  .should  nor  enn  Ik» 
repeated  ;  and  the  [KH't  would  now  vainly  enll  u|>on  tlio«M- 
darkened  |)owcr8  of  the  houI,  >ainly  a.sk  of  them  to  rei  ' 
IMfM-nt  a«;ain  those  eharmin^  eireum.stJineeH  whieh  rend« n  d 
the  pi  ri«Hl  in  Lahnthal  so  a^reeuMe  to  him.  Fortunately  thr 
geniuH  had  already  provided  foi  that,  and  luvl  im|Mlled  him, 
in  the  viirorous  ju'doil  of  youth,  to  ht»ld  fant,  des  ■'  ind, 
x\itli  su.Iieient  iNtldnesH  and  at  the  favorahle  hour.  ^  y  to 

t'xhihit,  that  whieh  had  immediately  gone  by.     Thnl  the  little 
hook  "  WtTther"  i.s  here  meant.  re<piires  no  further       ' 
ti«»n  ;    hut   s«)methin;j    is   to   !>»•  {xi'i^dually    reveale<l,    '  i 

the  persoms  intnKluee<l  in  it  and  the  view»  whieh  it  exhibits. 

Amonjj:  the  youn«;  mm,  who,  atta«*h«'tl  tu  the  einbaMiiV, 
had  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  future  career  of  <»IIUv, 
was  one  whom  we  were  nceu8tome<l  to  call  only  the  •*  Bridi»- 
^room."  He  distiu«ruished  hiiuHelf  by  a  «•aim. 
di'p»)rtment,  elearne.*ss  of  views,  detlnitene*«*  l>oth  ii  , 
and  in  aitinj?.  Hi«  cheerful  activity,  hin  |)enievcrinj?  imlu*- 
trv,  so  nun"h  reeommend»d  him  t«»  his  -  "    ■  •»,  that  an      i- 

pointnu'ut  at  an  early  ptri»Ml  was  pi  ....  i  him.  li' n  .^ 
justiHed  by  this,  he  ventured  to  U^trolh  liimmdf  to  a  l.nily. 
ulio  fidly  eorres|H>n»le«l  to  his  tone  t>f  mind  and   ' 

.\fter  the  death  t»f  la-r  lUiilher,  she   had  nhown   

Ininely  active  i\n  the  head  of  a  numenuw  youn;;  fanuly. 
had  alone  sustained   her  father  in   hin  widowh«HHl ;   ^ 
future    husband    mii^ht   hope   the   HJime   for  hiiUHrlf  . — 
])osl«'ritv,    and    exjH'et    a   «leeideil    dome*'li«'    fili»ily.      K- 
one  confessetl,  without  havinji  these  silllsh  en 
in    vii'w,  that    hIu»   wa.n  a   tlesirable   huly.      *"' 
thoHc,  who.  if  they  «h»  n«»t  inspin-  :ud.  nl  j 
tlnle»8  fornunl  to  create  a  ^feneral   f^^•linu  t»f  pletmun'.      A 
lljjure  li'^htly  built  and  neatly  fornu««! ;   a  pun\  healthy  tern- 
|H  lament,  with  a  ;;hul   activity  of  life  n-Nullinj:   frt»m  it;   .in 
unembarra.ssed  nwina^em«>nt  of  the  mt  ■  of  the  »lay.  — 

all   these  were  ^iven   her  t«»^ellier.      I    niwiiys   fell  happy  in 
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the  contemplation  of  such  qualities,  and  I  readily  associated 
myself  to  those  who  possessed  them  ;  and,  if  I  did  not  alwa3's 
find  opportunity  to  render  them  real  service,  I  rather  shared 
with  them  tlian  with  others  the  enjoyment  of  those  innocent 
l)leasures  which  youth  can  always  find  at  hand,  and  seize 
without  any  great  cost  or  effort.  Moreover,  since  it  is  now 
settled  that  ladies  decorate  themselves  only  for  each  other, 
and  are  unwearied  among  each  other  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  then'  adornments,  those  were  always  the  most  agreeable 
to  me,  who,  with  simple  purit}^  give  their  friend,  their  bride- 
groom, the  silent  assurance  that  all  is  really  done  for  him 
alone,  and  that  a  whole  life  could  be  so  carried  on  without 
much  circumstance  and  outlay. 

Such  persons  are  not  too  much  occupied  with  themselves  : 
the}^  have  time  to  consider  the  external  world,  and  patience 
enough  to  direct  themselves  according  to  it,  and  to  adapt 
themselves  to  it ;  the}^  become  shrewd  and  sensible  without 
exertion,  and  require  but  few  books  for  their  cultivation. 
Such  was  the  bride. -^  The  bridegroom,  with  his  thorougiily 
upright  and  confiding  turn  of  mind,  soon  made  mau}^  whom 
he  esteemed  acquainted  with  her,  and,  as  he  had  to  pass  the 
greatest  part  of  his  day  in  a  zealous  attention  to  business, 
was  pleased  when  his  betrothed,  after  the  domestic  toils  were 
ended,  amused  herself  otherwise,  and  took  social  recreation 
in  walks  and  rural  parties  with  friends  of  both  sexes.  Lottie 
—  for  so  we  shall  call  her  —  was  unpretending  in  two  senses  : 
first,  by  her  nature,  which  was  rather  directed  to  a  general 
kindly  feeling  than  to  particular  inclinations  ;  and  then,  she 
had  set  her  mind  upon  a  man,  who,  being  worthy  of  her,  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  attach  his  fate  to  hers  for  life.  The 
most  cheerful  atmosphere  seemed  to  surround  her ;  nay,  if  it 
be  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  parents  bestow  an  uninterrupted 
care  upon  their  children,  there  is  something  still  more  beau- 
tiful when  brothers  and  sisters  do  the  same  for  each  other. 
In  the  former  case  we  think  we  can  perceive  more  of  natural 
impulse  and  social  tradition  ;  in  the  latter,  more  of  choice 
and  of  a  free  exercise  of  feeling. 

The  new-comer,  perfectly  free  from  all  ties,  and  careless 
in  tlie  presence  of  a  girl,  who,  already  engaged  to  another, 
could  not  interpret  the  most  obliging  services  as  acts  of 
courtship,  and  could  take  the  more  pleasure  in  them  accord- 
ingly, quietly  went  his  way,  but  was  soon  so  drawn  in  and 
riveted,   that   he   no   longer  knew   himself.      Indolent   and 

'  Peraons  betrothed  arc  in  German  called  "  bride '-'  and  "  bridegroom."  —  Tbans. 
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(Inainy,   hccnuso   nothing    present     v  '    '       ,    hr    f*.-  ;.  i 

what  lir  liad  lacke«!  in  a  female  frirui.  \'. :    ■.  \s  ;..,.•  hhe  \\\   •\ 
for  the  whole  yenr,  fteenie<l  only  to  live  for  the  moment.     > 
liked  hini  nineii  as  lirr  (*oin|)nnir»n  ;   he  Hm)n   e«Mil«l   not   )•• 
her  al>senee,  as  hhe  fonntMl  fur  him  the  eonne<'tin^  link  i*ilh 
the  every-(lay  world  ;  and,  during  extensive  lionM>hoUI  oo<mi. 
l)ati()ns,  they  were  inneparal»!«'  eonipanionH  in  the  fi«  :  i 

in  the  meadows,  in  the  v«';;etal»h*-^'round  and  in   the  ^ 

If  iinsinesH  i>ennitted,  the  hride^nnim  wn«  nl»o  of  the  party  : 
tiny  had  all  three  ae<  tistomr«!  tliemsrlves  to  eaeh  othrr  with- 
out intrntion,  and  did  not  know  how  thry  had  U'eome  ««o 
mntnally  indispmsahle.  Dnrin;;  the  splmdid  Hnmnier  Ih«  y 
livrd  lliroui^ii  a  real  (iennan  idyl,  to  which  the  fertile  land 
^ave  the  form,  ami  a  pure  affection  the  jMH^try.  Wanderin;» 
throu;:!»  ripe  eornlichls,  they  t«M)k  (hdi^ht  in  the  d«'wy  uioni- 
iii^' ;  the  Honjj  of  the  lark,  the  cry  of  the  cpiail,  were  plen^- 

ant  tones;   sultry   hours  followe<l,   monstrous     •     -        ' 

on,  —  they  ^rj'W  more  and   more  attached  to  e;  1 

by  this  eontinuouM  love  many   a  little  dome»tie  annoyaneo 

was    easily  extinpiished.      Au<l  thus  «r         ''  '        '   '. 

!o\v(>d  auotlu'r,  and  all  seemed   to   1h'    Ii 

calendar  shoidd  have  l>een  printe«!  ri^l.      lie  will  un<len«taml 

me  who   lecuJIectH   what  was   predicte<l   by  the   li 

happy  friend  of   "'I'he  New  llelm-^e:"  **  And,  sii 

feet  of  his  l»elove<l,  he  will  break  hemp ;  and  he  will  wish  to 

break  lienip  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after,  —  uay,  fur 

his  whole  life." 

I  can  Hay  but  little,  thou;;h  just  an  mueh  im  may  )>e  iicceii- 
sary.  respectini;  a  yoim^   ni 

but   t«M>  often    inentioneil.       1...  . i 

the  freely  and  tenderly  thinking  theologian.  lie  aliK>  had  an 
appointment  with  an   <  fonn  \^  ^ 

njiildle  lui;ilit,  and  wi .. ;.iiv  was  ...:  .    i 

lon^  ;  his  feature»  were  soft  and  calm  :  and  he  had  the  other 
appurtenances  of  a  liaiidHome  blond  youth,  with 

lathi'r  attractive  than   h|H'akin^.      Ills   drcKH  wu.h   i 

duced  in  I^twer  (Germany  in  imitation  «»f  the  Kiit;H»)u  —  a 
blue   fnK'k,   waistcoat  and    bn*eclirH  t>'.  ! 

lN>ots  with  brown  t4>ps.     The  author  ii<  ><  >   ..  .v. 
saw  him  at  his  own  residence,  but  oftiMi  met  hitii   . 
fiiemls.     The  expresMion»  of  thin  y  ui  wen'  m 

bui   knidly.     He  t«H»k   in*   •     .     .»tin    i.f    i., 

dilTeiviit    kinds,    ami    es|  .    '.!i   >.i      .i.  •«,^;.-.     ..:.  I 

Bkitches  ill  which  the  trauquil  character  of  «olitar}*  »{lot»  U 
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cauglit.  On  such  occasions  he  showed  Gesner's  etchings, 
and  encouraged  the  amateurs  to  study  them.  In  all  that 
mummery  and  knighthood  he  took  no  part,  but  lived  for  him- 
self and  his  own  sentiments.  It  was  said  he  had  a  decided 
passion  for  the  wife  of  one  of  his  friends.  In  public  they 
were  never  seen  together.  In  general  very  little  could  be 
said  of  him,  except  that  he  occupied  himself  with  English 
literature.  As  the  son  of  an  opulent  man,  he  had  no  occa- 
sion, either  painfully  to  devote  himself  to  business,  or  to 
make  pressing  applications  for  an  early  appointment. 

Those  etchings  by  Gesner  increased  the  pleasure  and  in- 
terest in  rural  objects  ;  and  a  little  poem,  which  we  passion- 
ately received  into  our  circle,  allowed  us  from  henceforward 
to  think  of  nothing  else.  Goldsmith's '^  Deserted  Village  " 
necessarily  delighted  every  one  at  that  stage  of  culture  in 
that  sphere  of  thought.  Not  as  living  and  active,  but  as  a 
departed,  vanished  existence  was  described,  all  that  one  so 
readily  looked  upon,  that  one  loved,  prized,  sought  passion- 
ately in  the  present  to  take  part  in  it  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
youth.  High-days  and  holidays  in  the  country,  church  conse- 
crations and  fairs,  the  solemn  assemblage  of  the  elders  under 
the  village  linden-tree,  supplanted  in  its  turn  by  the  lively 
delight  of  3'outh  in  dancing,  while  the  more  educated  classes 
show  their  sympathy.  How  seemly  did  these  pleasures 
appear,  moderated  as  they  were  by  an  excellent  country  pas- 
tor, who  understood  how  to  smooth  down  and  remove  all 
that  went  too  far,  —  that  gave  occasion  to  quarrel  and  dis- 
pute. Here,  again,  we  found  an  honest  Wakefield,  in  his 
well-known  circle,  yet  no  longer  in  his  living  bodily  form, 
but  as  a  shadow  recalled  by  the  soft,  mournful  tones  of  the 
elegiac  poet.  The  very  thought  of  this  picture  is  one  of  the 
happiest  possible,  when  once  the  design  is  formed  to  evoke 
once  more  an  innocent  past  with  a  graceful  melancholy. 
And  in  this  kindly  endeavor,  how  well  has  the  Englishman 
succeeded  in  every  sense  of  the  word !  I  shared  the  enthu- 
siasm for  this  charming  poem  with  Götter,  who  was  more 
felicitous  than  myself  with  the  translation  undertaken  by 
us  both  ;  for  I  had  too  painfully  tried  to  imitate  in  our  lan- 
guage the  delicate  significance  of  the  original,  and  thus  had 
well  agreed  with  single  passages,  but  not  with  the  whole. 

If,  as  they  say,  the  greatest  happiness  rests  on  a  sense  of 
longing  (Sehnsucht)^  and  if  the  genuine  longing  can  onl}'  be 
directed  to  something  unattainable,  every  thing  had  fallen 
together  to  render  the  youth  whom  we  now  accompany  on 
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fiJH  waiidrriiJi^'H  tin«  Imppioflt  of  mortnlfi.  An  «ffpction  f<»r 
one  iK'trotlHMl  to  aiiotlirr  ;  tin»  cfTort  to  no<|iiir  •  tin-  ina.HtiT- 
pieccH  of  fon'i}^!!  litmituro  for  our  own  ;  thr  ««nilrnvor  to 
irnitato  natural  olijrctM,  not  only  with  wohIn,  Mut  i\\*n  with 
hlylf  and  |>«'n('il,  without  any  )>rii|N'r  trrhniral  kn<»ui«<luM-. — 
«•ach  of  thcsr  partirularM  wouhl  ninply  have  Hul!i«*«H|  to  nirll 
th«'  luMirt  ami  oppnss  thr  Ixwoni.  Hut  that  lUo  s  •' 
hutTi*riii<;  youth  ini^iit  ho  torn  out  of  thin  htnt«*,  nmi  tl< 
cinnnnstancrH  niij^ht  l>c  prepared  for  new  (li.<upiiet,  the  to\- 
lowini;  cvrntM  rMM-urred  :  — 

lIopfiMT,  professor  of  law,  waH  Ht  (itOHsen.  lie  ma»  ac- 
knowledfje«!  and  highly  esteemed  by  Merek  and  Sehlowier  mm 
(•levtT  in  his  olllce,  and  as  a  t!      '       r  and  exerllrii*  I 

iiad  loii«^  a;^o  di'sired  his  actpi  M-e  ;   and  now,  v  .i*ae 

two  friends  thought  to  pay  him  a  vinit^  to  nf^tfotinte  about 
some  literary  matters,  it  u  "    '        !    '      ild  likewim«  po 

to  (ii<*sscn  on  thisopporlii;  i.  \er,  —  n^i  f^eii- 

erally  happens  with  the  wilfulness  of  ^lad  and  |H'arend  timet, 
—  we  could   not  easily  «lo  any  thini;  in  th-  way.  I»nt, 

like  genuine  children,  sought  to  j^et  a  jest,  i  .  ..  ul  of  what 
was  neccHsury,  I  wa»  now,  a»  un  unknown  pernon,  to  npfH>ar 
ill  a  stranj^e  form,  and  once  ujore  satisfy  my  desire  to 

disguised.     One  hrijjht  morninj^  before  hunrise,  I  wen:   : i 

Wetzlar    alonj^    the    Lalin,   up    the    charming   valley :    «nrh 
raniblin^s  a«^ain  coustitut«'d  my  j^reatest  felicity.      I  in- 
connected,  elaborated,  and    was  «piietly  happy  and  i'..^ 

with  myself:  I  set  rijrht  what  the  ever-<t>ntradi«*tiiry  wnrM 
had  clumsily  and  confusidly   forced  U|M>n   me.       \  '■  at 

the  cml  of  my  journey,  !  looked  out  for  llopfuiT's  ••  -....  ncv, 
and  kuockiMl  at  his  stmly.  When  he  had  cri«d  «uit,  **('«»m« 
in  !  "  I  modestly  apiK'nred  U'fore  him  as  a  student  who  wnii 
^oin^  home  from  the  universitirs,  and  wished  on  bis  way  l«> 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  uorthy  men.  For  hi« 
({uestions  as  to  my  more  intimate  eirrumHtnnceH.  I  wa«  pre- 
pare« I ;  I  nuule  U|)  a  plausible,  pnwaic  tale,  v  *'  "  '  '  '  • 
Hi'emed  satislied  :  and.  as  I  <^'a\v  luNsrlf  out  foi 
not  come  olT  badly  ;  f«»r  I  well  knew  liiti  meritM  ui  t  m- 

mcnt,    and    also    that    he  w;i  I    i»ilh 

(  onversatiou,  howr\cr,  somi  .'•  to  a  s  i 

it  seenuMl  as  if  he  wen»  liMtkin^  for  a  .S/umiwAMi-A,*  or  f»»r 
uie  to  take  my  leave.      N»"Vri*'     '  T  d  to  d<  ' 

departure,    as     I     ex|H««'t«H|    \  lo    art. 

Sehb)H8(^r,   whose  punctuality   wa«  well  known  to  me.     lie 

'  StatmmbmcA  U  •  mrX  of  «Ibum  fur  autotfraplM  mmI  abovi  «NHHUnkM».  —  T«A»^ 
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actually  came,  and,  after  a  side  glance,  took  little  notice  of  me. 
Höpfner,  however,  drew  me  into  conversation,  and  showed 
himself  throughout  as  a  humane  and  kindly  man.  I  at  last  took 
my  leave,  and  hastened  to  the  inn,  where  1  exchanged  a  few 
hurried  words  with  Merck,  and  awaited  further  proceedings. 

The  friends  had  resolved  to  ask  Höpfner  to  dinner,  and 
also  that  Christian  Heinrich  Schmid  who  had  played  a  part, 
though  a  very  subordinate  one,  in  German  literature.  For 
him  the  affair  was  reall3'  designed,  and  he  was  to  be  punished 
in  a  mirthful  manner.  When  the  guests  had  assembled  in 
the  dining-room,  I  asked,  through  the  waiter,  w^hether  the 
gentlemen  would  allow  me  to  dine  with  them.  Schlosser, 
whom  a  certain  earnestness  well  became,  opposed  this  prop- 
osition, because  they  did  not  wish  their  conversation  inter- 
rupted by  a  third  party.  But  on  the  pressing  demand  of 
the  waiter  and  the  advocacy  of  Höpfner,  who  assured  the 
other  that  I  was  a  very  tolerable  person,  I  was  admitted,  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  meal,  behaved  as  if  modest  and 
abashed.  Schlosser  and  Merck  put  no  restraint  upon  them- 
selves, and  went  on  about  many  subjects  as  freely  as  if  no 
stranger  were  present.  I  now  showed  myself  somewhat 
bolder,  and  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  disturbed  when 
Schlosser  threw  out  at  me  much  that  was  in  earnest,  and 
Merck  something  sarcastic ;  but  I  directed  against  Schmid 
all  my  darts,  which  fell  sharply  and  surely  on  the  uncovered 
places,  which  I  well  knew\ 

I  had  been  moderate  over  my  pint  of  table-wine  ;  but  the 
gentlemen  ordered  better  wine  to  be  brought,  and  did  not 
fail  to  give  me  some.  After  many  affairs  of  the  day  had 
been  talked  over,  conversation  went  into  general  matters  ; 
and  the  question  was  discussed,  which  will  be  repeated  as 
long  as  there  are  authors  in  the  world,  —  the  question, 
namely,  whether  literature  was  rising,  or  declining  ;  progress- 
ing, or  retrograding?  This  question,  about  which  old  and 
young,  those  commencing  and  those  retiring,  seldom  agree, 
was  discussed  with  cheerfulness,  though  without  any  exact 
design  of  coming  decidedly  to  terms  about  it.  At  last  I  took 
up  the  discourse,  and  said,  "The  different  literatures,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  have  seasons,  which,  alternating  with  each 
other,  as  in  nature,  bring  forth  certain  phenomena,  and  assert 
themselves  in  due  order.  Hence  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
epoch  of  a  literature  can  be  praised  or  blamed  on  the  whole  : 
especially  it  displeases  me  when  certain  talents,  which  are 
brought  out  by  their  time,  are  raised  and  vaunted  so  highly, 
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while  otiicrs  :ire  censuretl  and  depreciatoil.  The  Üiroat  of 
the  iii;4htin^nlü  is  excited  t)y  Uie  Hpriii};.  hut  nt  tlio  Mune 
time  also  that  of  the  i'uckrx).     The  I»»"  h  arv  trn 

iv^rvvti\)\v  to  tiic  e}e,  and  the  jjiiat«,  wi .  ^   ,  ...iiful  to 

the  feeUnpi,  arc  caUed  into  iMinjr  by  the  same  heat  of  tho 
SUM.    If  this  wcnMhiiy  con.siihnMl,  wcHhonhl  not  !u*art) 

r<>Tn|)hüi»l.s   renewed  every   tin   year»;  and  tlie  vain  i 

uliieh  is  taken  to  root  out  this  or  that  offensive  tiling  u(»i:l.| 
not  so  ofti-n  he  wast<M|."     The  party  lookrd  at  me,  wi»: 
whene»'  I  had  t;ot  so  iniieh  wisdom  and  toh-ranee.     I,  li».„.  .... 
continued  (juite  eahnly  to  compare   literary  phenomena  wiih 
natural  productions,  and  (I  know  not  how)  came  to  tJuMiiol- 
luscie,  of  which  I  eontrivetl  to  set  fortii  all  »ort^  of  strange 
thiu«;s.      I  said  that  there  were  creatures  to  whom  a  »4»rt  of 
ho<ly,  nay,  a  certjiin  ll^jure,  could  not  Ix»  denietl ;  hut  that, 
since  they  had  no  Imuu's,  one  never  knew   how  to  H4't  aUmt 
rii^htly  with  them,  and  they  were  nothiu}^  In-ller  than  li\in«4 
slinu* ;    nevertheless,  the    sea   must   have  such   inhahittuit». 
Since  I  carrie<l  the  simile  Inyond  its  due  linnls  t«'    ' 
Schinid,   who   was    present,   and  that  «-la.ss  of   el. 
litterateurs^  I  was  reminded  that  a  simile  carrietl  t(K>  far  at  l:Lr<t 
heconus  nothin«^.     "  Well,  then,  I  will  return  t.     '  *'  ."  I 

n'plii'd,  ••  and  speak  of  the  ivy.      As  these  erei  ••  no 

hunes,  so  this  has  no  trunk  ;  hut,  wherever  it  attaches  itMdf, 
it  likes  to  play  the  chief  part.  It  '  '  s  to  oUl  wall«*,  in 
which    there    is    nothinj^    more    to   <;  •  :    hut    from   new 

l>uildin;];s  it  is  properly  riMnoved.  It  sucks  up  Uie  goudne;«« 
of  the  trees,  and  is  most  insupportahle  to  me  when  it  elam- 
l>ers  up  a  post,  and  assures  me  that  this  is  a  li\int/  tiuuk» 
because  it  has  coverinl  it  with  leaves." 

Notwithstandin;^    my    U'in}^    a>;ain    rvpu>m  hed    with    (Im* 
obscurity  and  inapplicahility  of  my  similes,  1   iH-eame  inorv 
and  more  excittnl  against  all  parasitical  cn*atures.  and.  as  far 
as  my  knowletli^e  of  nature  then  extendetl,  r 
prt'tty  well.      1  at  last  saui;  a  i'n«i/  to  all   u.  .-  ,- 
a  }>*'rmt  to  those  who  foired  thems4*lveH  u|Min  ll.  i 

Ii«>pfner's   hand   after  dinner,   shtHik    it   \  > 

him  to  Ik>  the  hest  man  in  the  world,  and  .. 
both  him  and  the  others  ri^ht  heartdy.  M\ 
frienil  thou«^hl  he  was  really  dreaming,  ui  • 

Menk  at  last  solved  the  riddle;   and  •'•      ' 
fused  a  ^ji'mMal  hilaritv,  whieh  wa-s  s: 

who  was  ap|K>asi'd  hy  an  aeknouleil^ment  uf  Uui  i<  ttih 

aud  till»  iiitiTest  we  t*K>k  in  his  Lastvs. 
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This  ingenious  introduction  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
animate  and  favor  the  literary  congress,  which  was,  indeed, 
chiefly  kept  in  view.  Merck,  active  now  in  aesthetics,  now  in 
literature,  now  in  commerce,  had  stimulated  the  well-thinking, 
well-informed  Schlosser,  whose  knowledge  extended  to  so 
many  branches,  to  edit  the  Frankfort  "  Gelehrte  Anzeige  " 
( ' '  Learned  Advertiser  ' ' )  for  that  year.  They  had  associated 
to  themselves  Höpfner,  and  other  university  men  in  Giessen, 
a  meritorious  schoolman;  Rector  Wenck  in  Darmstadt,  and 
many  other  good  men.  Every  one  of  them  possessed  enough 
historical  and  theoretical  knowledge  in  his  department,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  times  allowed  these  men  to  work  in  one 
spirit.  The  human  and  cosmopolitan  is  encouraged  :  really 
good  men  justlj'  celebrated  are  protected  against  obtrusion  of 
ever}'  kind  :  their  defence  is  undertaken  against  enemies,  and 
especially  against  scholars  who  use  what  has  been  taught 
them  to  the  detriment  of  their  instructors.  Nearly  the  most 
interesting  articles  are  the  critiques  on  other  periodical  pub- 
lications, the  "  Berlin  Library  "  ("  Bibliothek  ") ,  the  "  Ger- 
man Mercury,"  where  the  cleverness  in  so  many  departments, 
the  judgment  as  well  as  the  fairness  of  the  papers,  is  rightly 
admired. 

As  for  myself,  they  saw  well  enough  that  I  was  deficient 
in  every  thing  that  belongs  to  a  critic,  properly  so  called. 
My  historical  knowledge  was  unconnected :  the  histories  of 
the  world,  science,  and  literature  had  only  attracted  me  by 
epochs,  the  objects  themselves  only  partially  and  in  masses. 
My  capacity  of  giving  life  to  things,  and  rendering  them 
present  to  me  out  of  their  real  connection,  put  me  in  the 
position  that  I  could  be  perfectly  at  home  in  a  certain  century 
or  in  a  department  of  science,  without  being  in  any  degree  in- 
structed as  to  what  preceded  or  what  followed.  Thus  a  certain 
theoretico-practical  sense  had  been  awakened  in  me,  b}^  which  I 
could  give  account  of  things,  rather  as  they  should  be  than 
as  they  were,  without  any  proper  philosophical  connection,  but 
by  way  of  leaps.  To  this  was  added  a  very  eas}^  power  of 
apprehension,  and  a  friendly  reception  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  if  they  did  not  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own 
convictions. 

That  literar}'  union  was  also  favored  by  an  animated  cor- 
respondence, and  by  frequent  personal  communication,  which 
was  possible  from  the  vicinity  of  the  places.  He  who  had 
first  read  a  ])ook  was  to  give  an  account  of  it ;  often  another 
reviewer  of  the  same  book  was  found  ;  the  affair  was  talked 
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ovor,  fonnortp<l  with  kiiulrod  Kiil>jortM  ;  nn<],  if  n*  . 

rcHiilt  Ii.'kI  ImtI)  ol>taiii«-<l,  oiir  of  thriii  t<M)k  tli> 
iiiLr-  I  liiiM  many  nniow»  arc  im  cU'ver  m*  tliry  an*  »iiihtc«!, 
as  |»lr.Ms:nit  ft.H  tht'V  an*  .satiMfui'tnry.  I  <»ft«'ti  hail  the  IoaIc 
of  iutHMhiciii^r  till'  inattiT  :  my  fritiHls  alno  |Mriiiilt4-«i  mc  to 
jcHt  ill  th(>ir  works,  and  to  a|)|M'ar  iiifh'|N'ii«h'iitly  with  ohjocUi 
to  whi<'h  I  frit  my,-»rlf  «•«pial,  aixl  in  whirh  I  •  •  " 
inti'iTHt.      Ill  vain  shoni«!  I  rn«h-avor,  rilhrr  l»y  ,    . 

rt'tk><-tion,  to  recall  the  projMT  ftpirit  ami  seiiMc  of  Uioi»e  clay*, 
if  tin;  two  yrars  of  the  al»ove-nientioiu'iI  priitMlical  »liil  n«>t 
furnihh  mr  witii  tin*  most  «leri.sive  «hx'ninent^.  Kxtrat't« 
from  puHsa^i's,  in  which  I  tmain  recognize  myAclf,  may 
apprnr  in  future  in  their  pro|ii>r  phux;,  together  \utii  »imiUr 
essays. 

Dnnn<;  thin  livel}*  int4>n>han^e  of  knowlo<1^o,  opiiitonfl.  ami 
convietioiirt,    I    very    soon    U'enme    lH'tt4.'r   ai'. 

Hopfner,  ami  InM-ame  very  fon«I  of  him.      Ass«- ., 

alone,  I  s|H)ke  with  him  al>out  snhjeeti«  oonneet^^I  with  hia 
department,  whieh  W!is  to  Im>  my  (Ie|iartnM'nt  nisi),  and  foiiiul 
a  very  naturally  eonneete<I  explanation  and  instnietion.  I 
was  not  thi'ii  as  yet  plainly  eonseions  that  I  eonid  leani  s4)iikv 
thiii^  from  lM»oks  and  conversation,  hnt  not  from  c«>ntiniH»iiii 
professionul  lectures.  A  Inxik  allowe<I  me  ?"  •  ••■se  nt  a  iwa- 
sa^e,  and  even  to  I<H)k   hark,  whirh   is  ini|  -  with  ormi 

delivery  and  a  teacher.  Oftt'ii,  at  the  Itet^innin^  of  tiic  Kh*- 
tnre,  some  thont^ht  in  which  I  indiil;^c<l  laid  hi>id  of  me:  and 
tliiis  I  lost  wiiat  foll«>we<l,  and  alt4»t;«thcr  ;^«it  out  of  the  itm- 
nection.  Thus  it  had  hap|KMHHl  to  me  with  re>i|HH't  to  th« 
Ifctnres  on  jnrisprndence  :   aial  »»n  tl.'  *    I  •  •   •   • 

iiianv  op|M>rtiinilics  «»f  lalkiiiji  with  II    _ 

readily  into  my  doubts  and  scniples,  and  DIUhI  up  many  \in\vk ; 
so  that  llie  wi«%h  ar«»se  in  me  t«»  |. 
and  derive  iiistnnlion  from  him,  v^ 

far  from  Wetzlar  indinatioim.  Af^aüiitt  thi«  wbh  of  mtiiv 
mv  two  frii'iids  had  liilM»red,  Ilrst  n  iouHly,  but  after- 

wards consciously;  for  IhjiIi  were  r  irrk*,  not  ouW  to 

leave  the  place  themselvea«  but  had  alito  an  inten*i«t  to  n*inoro 
nie  IVom  the  si>ot. 

Sihhtsser  disclosed  to  me  that  he  lia«l  fornKnl,  flrat  A 
friendly,  then  a  chwer,  conniH*tit)n  with  my  sUtAT.  auil  that 
he  was  looking;  aUmt  for  an  •  might 

be  united   to  her.     This  »-nj. ........  ..., .-»  mjni« 

decree,  althoui^h  I  ou«;ht  to  have  ftmml  it  out  l<»ni;  i^tii  in 
my  sister's  lettoni ;  Init  we  easily  \uiM  over  that  which  may 
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hurt  the  good  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  ourselves  :  and 
I  now  remarked  for  the  first  time,  that  I  was  really  jealous 
about  my  sister,  —  a  feeling  which  I  concealed  from  my- 
self the  less,  as,  since  my  return  from  Strasburg,  our  con- 
nection had  been  much  more  intimate.  How  much  time  we 
had  expended  in  communicating  each  little  affair  of  the  heart, 
love-matters,  and  other  matters,  which  had  occurred  in  the 
interval!  In  the  field  of  imagination,  too,  had  there  not 
been  revealed  to  me  a  new  world,  into  which  I  sought  to 
conduct  her  also?  My  own  little  productions,  and  a  far-ex- 
tended world-poetry,  wa^  gradually  to  be  made  known  to  her. 
Thus  I  made  for  her  imjoromptu  translations  of  those  pas- 
sages of  Homer  in  which  she  could  take  the  greatest  interest. 
Clarke's  literal  translation  I  read  off  in  German,  as  well  as 
I  could :  m}'  version  generally  found  its  way  into  metrical 
turns  and  terminations  ;  and  the  liveliness  with  which  I  had 
apprehended  the  images,  the  force  with  which  I  expressed 
them,  removed  all  the  obstacles  of  a  cramped  order  of  words  : 
what  I  gave  with  mind,  she  followed  with  mind  also.  We 
passed  many  hours  of  the  day  in  this  fashion  :  while,  if  her 
company  met,  the  Wolf  Fenris  and  the  Ape  Hannemann  were 
unanimously  called  for  ;  and  how  often  have  I  not  been  obliged 
to  repeat  circumstantially  how  Thor  and  his  comrades  were 
deluded  by  the  magical  giants  !  Hence,  from  these  fictions, 
such  a  pleasant  impression  has  remained  with  me,  that  they 
belong  to  the  most  valuable  things  which  my  imagination  can 
recall.  Into  the  connection  with  the  Darmstadt  people  I 
had  drawn  my  sister  also  ;  and  now  my  wanderings  and  occa- 
sional absence  necessarily  bound  us  closer  together,  as  I 
discoursed  with  her  by  letter  respecting  every  thing  that  oc- 
curred to  me,  communicated  to  her  every  little  poem,  if  even 
only  a  note  of  admiration,  and  let  her  first  see  all  the  letters 
which  I  received,  and  all  the  answers  which  I  wrote.  All 
these  lively  impulses  had  been  stopped  since  my  departure 
from  Frankfort ;  my  residence  at  Wetzlar  was  not  fertile 
enough  for  such  a  correspondence  ;  and,  moreover,  my  attach- 
ment to  Charlotte  may  have  infringed  upon  my  attentions  to 
my  sister ;  she  certainly  felt  that  she  was  alone,  perhaps 
neglected,  and  therefore  the  more  readily  gave  a  hearing  to 
the  honest  wooing  of  an  honorable  man,  who,  serious  and 
reserved,  estimable,  and  worthy  of  confidence,  had  passion- 
ately Vjestowed  on  her  liis  affections,  with  which  he  was 
otherwise  very  niggardly.  I  had  to  give  in  and  let  my  friend 
be  happy ;  though  I  did  not  fail  in  secret  to  say  confidently 
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to  rnvMcir,  t)mt,  if  tlic  lirnthfr  ii:ul  not  Ijecn  absent^  the  frieiül 
would  not  liuvt!  lai'iMl  »o  well. 

My    frii'iul    iiml    appunitt    brotlicr-in-law    man    now    \ 

anxioiiH  tluit  ]  hIjoiiM  rttmn  lioinr,  Immuum-,  hy  •■  •  '•  •• 

a  friHT  int^Tcouitif  wum  |M)Msil»Ir,  of  wliitli  ilu«  : 

man,  ho  uiifX|>4'(-t4'dly  uttacki'd  by  n  t^ndcr  paM.tioii.  i 

to  8tand  cxtrfint'ly  in    nerd.       'riicn-fori',     ou    iiU    «^i 

(!t|iailiirr,   he  rlicilid   fmm  nit'   the    |>ioiuii*c    that    1    w»»u.d 
ininudiati'ly  follow  hiui. 

Of  Mrirk,  wh«)se  tinir  \%as  free,  I  hoped  that  he  wouhl 
delay  his  nojourn  in  ( lii-.ssm,  that  I  ini^ht  U*  aide  to  paii8  mimr* 
hours  of  tiie  thiy  with  my  ^(xmI  llopfuer,  while  uiy  friend 
employed  his  time  on  tlu'  Frankfort  "(irhhr*  \  /fip' ;  " 
but  he  was  not  to  be  moved  ;   and   tui  my  broi  law  wa« 

driven  from  the  university  l»y  love,  he  wa«  driven  by  hate. 
For  as  there  are  innate  anti|iathies, — just  ah  ecrtaiu   men 
eannol  endure  eats,  while  this  or  that   is   repugnant  to  the 
soul  of  other», — so  wiut  Merek  a  deadly  enemy  U*  aJl  the 
neadeniiral  <-iti/ens  (the  students),  who  indeeil  at  tli:<' 
at  (jiessen,  t<M>k  delii^hl   in   tin-  j^reatest  rudeneHS.      1 
they  were  well  enouj^h  ;   I  eould  have  us**«!  them  as  nmsks  for 
one  of  my  carnival  plays  :   but  wilh  him  l! 
day,  ami  liieir  nui.se  by  ni^^ht,  <hj*troye<l  e     ..       ..     .    ^       I 
humor.      He  had  spent  the  l)est  days  of  his  youth  in  Fnin  h 
Switzerland,  and  had  afterwanl.s  enjny»tl  the   pleasant  in' 
course  of   people  of  the  court,  world,  and   buhinesii.  nntl   ^ 
cultivated  litterateurs :  several  military  |M'nM>ns.  in  wh<»ni  « 
desire   for   mentid   eultuiv    had   been    awakened, 

society  ;  and  thus  he  had  passed  his  life  in  a  ver\  

circle.     That   the   students'   di««»rderly   <*«»nduet   vexitl    I 
was  thiTelore  not  to  Ik*  wonih-n-d  at ;  but  his  aversion  ' 

was  really  nmre  passiunat**  than  U'i*:f — ' 

he  often   made   me    laiii^h   by  his  w  . 

monstrous  appearance  and  U'havior.      ii«>| 

and  my  pei>4uasions  were  of  no  avail  :    I  wu-«  imuj^i  m  i«»  «i«  ^ 

with  him  as  s<H)n  as  |M>Hsible  for  Wetzlar. 

I  coulil  scarcely  wait  any  time,  till  1  hail  intnMlutn^l  lnm 
to  Charhitte  :   but  his  pn    .  •'  '      •   ' 

for  as  .Mephisiopheles,  1«  ; 

a  blessing  with  him;  so  did  he,  by  his  in  <-«*  to«  . 

that   !M'l»»ved    p<'rson,  eaiise    •  '  «    «         . 

maki'  me  waver.       This  I  mi;^ 

leeted  that  it  was  exactly  thou*«  slencler,  tielicate  (MTwrns  win» 
diffuse  a  lively  cheerfuiueaa  around  thvni,  witjiout  making 
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further  pretensions,  who  did  not  remarkably  please  him.  He 
very  quickly  preferred  the  Juno-form  of  one  of  her  friends  ; 
aucl,  since  he  lacked  time  to  form  a  close  connection,  he  bitterly 
blamed  me  for  not  exerting  myself  to  gain  this  magnificent 
figure,  especially  as  she  was  free  and  without  any  tie.  He 
thought  that  I  did  not  understand  my  own  advantage,  and 
that  he  here  —  very  unwillingly  —  perceived  my  especial  taste 
for  wasting  my  time. 

If  it  is  dangerous  to  make  a  friend  acquainted  with  the 
perfections  of  one's  beloved,  because  he  also  may  find  her 
charming  and  desirable,  no  less  is  the  reverse  danger,  that 
he  may  perplex  us  by  his  dissent.  This,  indeed,  was  not  the 
case  here,  for  I  had  too  deeply  impressed  upon  myself  the 
picture  of  her  amiability  for  it  to  be  so  easily  obliterated ; 
but  his  presence  and  his  persuasions  nevertheless  hastened 
my  resolution  to  leave  the  place.  He  represented  to  me  a 
journey  on  the  Rhine,  which  he  was  going  to  take  with  his 
wife  and  son,  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  excited  in  me 
the  desire  to  see  at  last,  with  my  eyes,  those  objects  of  which 
I  had  often  heard  with  envy.  Now,  when  he  had  departed,  I 
separated  myself  from  Charlotte  with  a  purer  conscience, 
indeed,  than  from  Frederica,  but  still  not  without  pain.  This 
connection  also  had,  by  habit  and  indulgence,  grown  more 
passionate  than  right  on  my  side  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  and  her  bridegroom  kept  themselves  with  clieerful- 
ness  in  a  measure  which  could  not  be  more  beautiful  and 
amiable  ;  and  the  security  w^hich  resulted  just  from  this  caused 
me  to  forget  every  danger.  I  could  not,  however,  conceal  from 
myself  that  this  adventure  must  come  to  a  speedy  end  ;  for 
the  union  of  the  young  man  with  the  amiable  girl  depended 
on  a  promotion  w^iich  was  immediately  to  be  expected  :  and 
as  man,  if  he  is  in  any  degree  resolute,  even  dares  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity ;  so  did  I  embrace  the  determination 
voluntarily  to  depart  before  being  diiven  away  by  what  might 
be  insupportable  to  me. 
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'rniin'KKNTH  hook. 

It  had  Im'(mi  .'i;^i-im<1  with  MtTck,  that  in  thf  fine  seMon  we 
«lioiild  mcfl  at  (  ohli-iitz  at  Frau  v«)n  Lann-hc-'s.  I  Kent  to 
Frankfort  rny  !)aj?^a^o,  and  whatever  I  niijjht  want  on  my  wny 
down  thr  Lahn,  l>y  an  opiMH-tnnity  wliirh  oiTerrd,  and  now 
wandfiL'd  ilown  that  l)caiitiful  river,  so  lovely  in  it»  win«Iini;H, 
80  various  in  it«  shoreH,  free  a«  to  my  n'«oIution,  l>uto|»i»reH«,«i| 
a«  to  my  feelings,  —  in  a  condition  whrn  llu'  pii-jw-nee  of 
silently  livinj^  nature  is  ho  l>enefirial  io  us.  My  eye,  aifUf»- 
tonuMl  to  diseern  those  In^anties  of  a  lan(lsca|H>  that  Huit4il  the 
j)ainter,  and  were  alM)ve  him,  note<l  in  the  eont4'm|»lati«>n  of 
near  and  distant  ohjeets,  of  bushy  ixM-ks.  of  sunny  ht>i«^hts« 
of  damp  valleys,  of  enthn>ned  easlh-s,  and  of  the  Mur  ran^^c 
of  mountains  invitinj;  us  fi-om  tlu'  distance. 

I  wandere«!  on  tiie  ri^jht  bank  of  the  river,  which  at  some 
depth  and  distance  In-low  me,  an<l  partly  comvaUil  by  a  n«h 
bush  of  willows,  ^li(U'<l  alon^  in  the  sunlight.     Then  n^^ain 
arose  in   nw  the  (»Id  wish,  worthily  to  imitate  such  •  '  "     '-. 
U\  ciiancr  I  had  a  handsome  |MN*kct-knife  in  my  lt>ft  liai  1 

at  the  moment,  from  the  depth  of  my  H4ml,  nroHo,  ns  it  were, 
an  absolute  conunand,  accordin«^  to  which,  without  delay,  I 
was  to  tlin«{  this  knife  into  the  rivi>r.      If  I  saw  it  fall,  my 
wish  to  become  an  artist  would  U^  fuHllhil ;  but  if  the  sinking 
of  the  knife  was  conrrah'd  by  th»' ovcih :>  ''Ushof\    "       .. 

1    was  to  abandon   the   wish   and   the  <  .»r.      Ti.  u 

had  no  »w)oner  arisen  in  me  than  it  wan  exeent«*«!.     For  with- 
out re^fardin«^  the  us«'fulnr.ss  of  thr  knifr,  whir)  »iH«««! 
many  instruments  in   itself,  I   cast  it  with  the  \v\[          ,.  a.n  I 
held  It,  violently  towanis  the  river.     Hut  hert»  I  hml  to  ex|»e- 
rience  that  deceptive  ambiguity  of  «»racb's,  of  whi»'h,  •  ;- 
uity,  such  bittt-r  c«)mplaints  were  nuuU*.     The  ninkiUp«        .  .c 
knife  into  the  water  wan  cx)mvale<i  fmni  nie  liy  the  e\tn*nio 
twig8  of  the  willows;  but  the  wal«T,  which  n»^.                           !, 
Bpnin^  up  like  a  strong  fountiiin,  and  wa*»  |h;..    ...   .. — *. 

I  did  not  interpret  this  phenomenon  hi  my  fnvor :  niid  the 
(U)ubt  which  it  excite«!  in  nu*  was  aflerwanl«»  ihi«  >  I 

pui»uc«!  tfiese  exercises  m«»iv  intenuptiilly  and   ...• i^..- 

^«'ullv,  and  jjave  (H*casi«)n  for  the  im|M)rt  of  the  < »melt*  t»»  fullU 
it.self.    F«>r  tin»  moment,  at  least,  lln'e\lernal  wurhl  w:i  I 

for  mc  :  I  abandone«!  myself  to  my  inui|:inationH  and  !' 
and   h'ft  th«'  will-siluat«««!  castles  an«l  disliiil.H  of   \N 
Limbur}^,  Die/,  and  Nassau,  one  by  one,  U'liind  nie,  geiieniliy 
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walking  alone,  Init  often  for  a  short  time  associating  myself 
with  another. 

After  thus  pleasantly  wandering  for  some  days,  I  arrived  at 
Ems,  where  I  several  times  enjoyed  the  soft  bath,  and  then 
went  down  the  river  in  a  boat.  Then  the  old  Rhine  opened 
itself  upon  me  ;  the  beautiful  situation  of  Oberlahnstein  de- 
lighted me  ;  but  noble  and  majestic  above  all  appeared  to  me 
the  castle  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  stood  perfectl}^  armed  in  its 
power  and  strength.  In  most  lovely  contrast  lay  at  its  feet 
the  well-built  little  place  called  Thai,  where  I  could  easily  find 
my  way  to  the  residence  of  Priv}'  Councillor  von  Laroche. 
Announced  by  Merck,  I  was  very  kindly  received  by  this  noble 
famil}',  and  soon  considered  as  a  member  of  it.  My  literary 
and  sentimental  tendencies  bound  me  to  the  mother,  a  cheer- 
ful feeling  for  the  world  bound  me  to  the  father,  and  my  youth 
bound  me  to  the  daughters. 

The  house,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  and  little  elevated 
above  the  river,  had  a  free  prospect  down  the  stream.  The 
rooms  were  high  and  spacious  ;  and  the  walls,  like  a  gallery, 
were  hung  with  pictures,  placed  close  together.  Every  win- 
dow on  every  side  formed  a  frame  to  a  natural  picture,  which 
came  out  very  vividly  b}'  the  light  of  a  mild  sun.  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  such  cheerful  mornings  and  such  splendid 
evenings. 

I  was  not  long  the  only  guest  in  the  house.  As  a  member 
of  the  congress  which  was  held  here,  —  partly  with  an  artistic 
view,  partly  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  —  Leuchsenring,  who  came 
up  from  Düsseldorf,  was  likewise  appointed.  This  man,  pos- 
sessing a  fine  knowledge  of  modern  literature,  had,  on  different 
travels,  but  especially  during  a  residence  in  Switzerland,  made 
many  acquaintances,  and,  as  he  was  pleasant  and  insinuating, 
had  gained  much  favor.  He  carried  with  him  several  boxes, 
which  contained  the  confidential  correspondence  with  many 
friends  ;  for  there  was  altogether  such  a  general  openness 
among  people,  that  one  could  not  speak  or  write  to  a  single 
individual,  without  considering  it  directed  to  man}-.  One 
ex[)lored  one's  own  heart  and  that  of  others  ;  and  with  the 
indifference  of  the  government  towards  such  a  communication, 
tiie  great  rapidity  of  the  Taxisch  ^  post,  the  security  of  the 
seal,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  postage,  this  moral  and 
literary  intercourse  soon  spread  itself  around. 

'  The  poRt,  managrod  by  the  princes  of  Thnrn  and  Taxis,  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many. An  ancoKlor  of  this  bouse  fust  directed  tlie  post  system  in  'J'yrol,  in  14Ö0;  and 
Alexander  Ferdinand  von  'J'liurn  received,  in  1744,  the  ollice  of  Imperial  Foetuiaeter- 
gcneral,  as  a  lief  of  the  empire.  —  TuANS. 
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SiK'h  rorrcsiX)iJ*l<Mioofl,  08|>o(iaIIy  with  im|x>rtnnt  ;  • 
won*  <*jin'fiilly  ('<)IU*ct<*(! ;  niu!  »'XtrartH  from  tlimi  w») 
ii»:ul  at  friendly  niL»etiiiji?H.     Thim,  an  )M>litical  cum««»*!!--     !      i 
little  interest,  one  Ixcamo  pretty  well  nei|iiainte<l  wiih   i:  .• 
extent  of  the  moral  world. 

Leucliseiiriiij^'s    boxes   contninr«!  many  trraAiiiT«    in   Uwh 
Ronse.     The  lettoi-s  of  one  .Julie  ](4)n(lelli  were  very  much  • 
teeme«! :  she  was   famed   a.s  a  lady  of  wnne  and  merit,  ain    ^ 
friend  of  Koussean.     Wh(M>ver  had  stood  in  any  rvlatiou  to 
this  extraordinary  Jnrui,  took  |)art  in  the  «^lory  whieli  .  '■  ' 

fiom  liim  ;  and  in  his  nam«»  a  silent  <-ommnnity  ha 
seminated  far  and  wide. 

J  liki'd  to  Im-  |>res<'nt  at  these  n^adini^s  ;  as  I  was  tin 
jmrled  into  an  unknown  world,  an»l  leurn«>d  to  know  i  i 

truth  of  many  an  event  that  had  junt  pOAHetl.    AH,  indeed,  was 
not  valiialiie  :  and   Herr  von    I^anH-he,  a  eheerfnl  man  of  the 
World  and  of  i)usine.ss,  who,  althou;^h  a  (  atholie,  hati  already 
in  his  writings  m.ide  free  with  tJie  monks  and  pn«>»tiio(Ml, 
thonirlit  that  he  hen'  saw  a  frat«'inity  where  many  an 
individual  supjKjrted  himself  by  a  eonneetioii  with  |h  i 
importance,  hy  which,  in  the  eml,  he,  hut  not  they,  were  ad- 
mired,    (ienerally  this  exeelh^nt  man  withdrew  fnmi  t' 
pany  wiien  the  h«)xes  were  opened.      Kven  if  he  di<l  h  :;  ..  :.* 
bome  letters  now  and  then,  a  wai^jjish  remark  wa.H  to  Im»  ex- 
jHTted.     Amon^  otluT  thin^A,  he  on<*e  said,  that  i»y  t 

iVH|M)n<lenee  he  was  still  more  eonvinee<lof  what  he  hau ,  >» 

believed,  nanaly,  that  ladies   miiiht  spaiv  their  Mealinj»-wnx  : 
as  they  need  only  fast»'n  their  letters  with  pins,  and  mi^rht  In- 
assured  that  they  would  reach  their  address  uno|H>n«sl.     In  llie 
HauH"  wav  he  was  aecustom«'d  tt»  jest  with  «'Xery  thin«:  ihut  Iny 
out  of  tile  sphere  of  life  and  activity,  an«!  hi  this  i 
disposition  of  his  lord  and  nmMl«'r,  Count  Slatlion.  no 
the  KltM'lor  of  .Mayem»',  who  certainly  was  n^t  lill«tl  t 
terbalan<e  the  worldliness  anti  coMnej*-s  of  the  Uiy  by  a  n'\ - 
eivnce  for  ev<ry  thin^  like  myst«ri<  -      ''       '     ' 

An  aneiilote  respectin;;  the  j^reat  i  ••fthcronnt 

mav  here  llnd  a  placv.      When  he  ti»ok  a  hkun?  lo  tlic  oqilinn 
Laro<he,    and    eh-         '     >i    for  n  '     he    nt   onrt»   r    ;  ' 

from  the  lM)y  the  -   of   a  ly-      He  jjavc 

ten*  to  answM.r,  deMpat<*he«  to  pn'pare.  whieli   ho  WM  llien 
oblii;ed   to  copy  fair,  oftem-r  to  write  in  eiplier,  to  »h    '         \ 
to  «iirect.     'I'his  lasted  fi»r  many  n  ears.      When  the   ' 
grown  up  intt)  a  youth,  antI  ivally  di«l  thai  which  lie  had  I 
orto  only  HUppost'ti  he  wa«  di»ing«  the  i*ouut  took  him  lo  a 
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large  writing-table,  in  which  all  his  letters  and  packets  lay 
unbroken,  having  been  preserved  as  exercises  of  the  former 
time. 

Another  exercise  which  the  count  required  of  his  pupil 
will  not  find  such  universal  applause.  Laroche  had  been 
obliged  to  practise  himself  in  imitating,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, the  handwriting  of  his  lord  and  master,  that  he  might 
thus  relieve  him  from  the  trouble  of  writing  himself.  Not 
only  in  business,  but  also  in  love-affairs,  the  young  man  had 
to  take  the  place  of  his  preceptor.  The  count  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  a  lady  of  rank  and  talent.  If  he  stopped 
in  her  society  till  late  at  night,  his  secretary  was,  in  the 
mean  while,  sitting  at  home,  and  hammering  out  the  most 
ardent  love-letters :  the  count  chose  one  of  these,  and  sent 
it  that  very  night  to  his  beloved,  who  was  thus  necessarily 
convinced  of  the  inextinguishable  fire  of  her  passionate  adorer. 
Such  early  experiences  were  scarcely  fitted  to  give  the  youth 
the  most  exalted  notion  of  written  communications  about 
love. 

An  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  priesthood  had  established 
itself  in  this  man,  who  served  two  spiritual  electors,  and  had 
probabl}'  sprung  from  the  contemplation  of  the  rude,  taste- 
less, mind-destroying  foolery  which  the  monks  in  Germany 
were  accustomed  to  carry  on  in  many  parts,  and  thus  hin- 
dered and  destroyed  every  sort  of  cultivation.  His  letters 
on  Monasticism  caused  great  attention :  they  were  received 
with  great  applause  by  all  Protestants  and  many  Catholics. 

If  Herr  von  Laroche  opposed  every  thing  that  can  be  called 
sensibility,  and  even  decidedly  avoided  the  very  appearance 
of  it,  he  nevertheless  did  not  conceal  a  tender  paternal  affec- 
tion for  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  indeed,  was  nothing  else 
but  amiable.  She  was  rather  short  than  tall  of  stature,  and 
delicately  built :  her  figure  was  free  and  graceful,  her  eyes 
very  black,  while  nothing  could  be  conceived  purer  and  more 
blooming  than  her  complexion.  She  also  loved  her  father, 
and  inclined  to  his  sentiments.  Being  an  active  man  of 
business,  most  of  his  time  was  consumed  in  works  belonging 
to  his  calling ;  and,  as  the  guests  who  stopped  at  his  house 
were  really  attracted  by  his  wife  and  not  by  him,  society 
afforded  him  but  little  pleasure.  At  table  he  was  cheerful 
and  entertaining,  and  at  least  endeavored  to  keep  his  board 
free  from  the  spice  of  sensibility. 

Whoever  knows  the  views  and  mode  of  thought  of  Fran 
von  Laroche,  —  and,  by  a  long  life  and  many  writings,  she  has 
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hrcomo  hononiMy  known  to  ovon-  (Jcmmn,  —  may  t     '      ■« 
hii.s|)<Mt  that   II  «lonn-hlic   inconj^niity  nuisl  hnv<»  nri^• 
Nothing  of  the  kind.     SIh*  wam  the  nioKt  wonderful  woninn, 

and  I  know  no  olht-r  to  ronipnro  to  hor.     Sh-ndrr! '    '  ' 

catt'ly  Imilt,  rather  tall  than  «hurt,  nhe  had,  even  t 
»dvan(*ed  ycarH,  nmnn^iMl  to  |)n*Hor%'e  n  certain  eloganrr,  I  «tii 
of  form  and  of  coniluct,  whirh  jiK-axantlv  fln<-tuatcd  t    * 
the  conihict   of   a   noMr   hidy  and  that  of  nne  of  thi  i 

clanH.     Iler  drcH«  hud  l)ccn  the  same  for  aoveral  yenr^.       \ 
neat  litth'  eaj)  with  win^s  very  well   U'eanie   !    i  "  '        I 

and  delicate  faee,  and  her  hrown  or  j^ray  eluihi •  ^ 

and   dipnity  to  her  presence.     She  npoke  well,  and  always 
knew  hnw  to  izive  iinportan<-e  to  what  ^»he       '  "  *  .nii- 

»inn  of  ficlin;;.      Her  eonduet  was  perfeetls  .ml« 

cverylKNiy.     Hut,  with   all   thin,  the  f^rratcMt   |>eculianty  of 
her  ehjiraeter  Is  n«»t  yet  expresne«!  :   it  is  diltieult  to  d- 
it.      She   Heenied    to   take   interest  in  every  thin^,  hu: 
nothin<r  acted  u|K)n  her.     She  wa8  jjenlle  towanln  every  • 
and  «nuld  endure  eviry  thin«:  without  f'UtTerini; :  the  Jt*>»l*»  «»f 
her  husliand,  the  tenderne.sH  of  lier  frientls.  the  8weetiu*Mi  of 
her  children,  —  to  all   thin  nhe  replied  in  th»' Haine  inaniier : 
and  thus  she  always  remained  herself,  without  U  1 

in  till'  w«»il«l  by  \i*hk\  and  evil,  or  in   litenilure  l»\  .  , o 

and  weakncHH.     'I'o  this  di.HiHisition  she  owcm  that  inde|M'iHl- 
ence  which  she  maintaiuH  even  to  an  advan<"ed  n«,;»*.  * 
many  sad,  nay,  sorrowful,  events.      Hut,  not  to  U-  i  1 

must  state  that  her  sons,  then   children  of  dazzling 
often   elieite<l    from    her  an   exprcMMion  difTert*iit   fruiii   that 
whi<h  HiMvcd  her  for  daily  mm*. 

Thus  I  live<l  for  a  time  in  a  womlerfully  plcanant  «orlely, 
until  Merck  came  with  his  family.  H»tv  «nH»e  at  once  new 
allinilies;  for  while  the  two  ladies  appnuirhed  earh  •»  -, 
Mnrk  luul  «ome  int«»  elonir  eontaet  with  Herr  von  1 
as  a  c«»nn«»isseur  of  the  w»»rhl  anti  of  huMUicMi.  a»  a  weil« 
infornird  and  travt'lle«!  man.  The  l>oy  ax?».  *  '  '  nM-lf 
with  the  boys;    and  the  <lau^hters,  of    wht»m  !  •••-•n 

particularly  attracted  me,  fell  to  my  «hare.     It  U  a  %*ery  pi 
ant  sensation  when  a  n«'w  pa»»Hi       * 
the  old  one  is  quit4'  extinet.       I 

one  often  like«  to  aee  the  m«M»n  riM*  «m  the  op|waitr  - 
and  takes  delight  in  the  double  lu«trv  of  tin«  two  hvm\ 
luminaii«'s. 

Then»  wan  nt>w  no  lack  t»f  rich  entertainim'tit,  either  in  «»: 
otit  of  the  hoUKe.      Wc  wandered  aU»ut  the  «|M»t.  and  aiw^nd.  d 
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Ehreiibreitstein  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Carthaus 
on  the  other.  The  city,  the  Moselle-bridge,  the  ferry  which 
took  us  over  the  Rhine,  all  gave  us  the  most  varied  delight. 
The  new  castle  was  not  yet  built :  we  were  taken  to  the  place 
where  it  Avas  to  stand,  and  allowed  to  see  the  preparatory 
sketches. 

Nevertheless,  amid  those  cheerful  circumstances  was  inter- 
nally developed  that  element  of  unsociableness,  which,  both 
in  cultivated  and  uncultivated  cu'cles,  ordinarily  shows  its 
malign  effects.  INIerck,  at  once  cold  and  restless,  had  not 
long  listened  to  that  correspondence  before  he  uttered  aloud 
many  waggish  notions  concerning  the  things  which  were  the 
subjects  of  discourse,  as  well  as  the  persons  and  their  cir- 
cumstances ;  while  he  revealed  to  me  in  secret  the  oddest 
things,  which  really  were  concealed  under  them.  Political 
secrets  were  never  touched  on,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  that 
could  have  had  a  definite  connection :  he  only  made  me  at- 
tentive to  persons,  who,  without  remarkable  talents,  contrive, 
by  a  certain  tact,  to  obtain  personal  influence,  and,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  many,  tr}^  to  make  something  out  of  them- 
selves ;  and  from  this  time  forwards  I  had  opportunity  to 
observe  several  men  of  the  sort.  Since  such  persons  usuall}'- 
change  their  place,  and  as  travellers  come,  now  here,  now 
there,  they  have  the  advantage  of  novelty,  which  shoiild 
neither  be  envied  nor  spoiled  ;  for  this  is  a  mere  customary 
matter,  which  every  traveller  has  often  experienced  to  his 
benefit,  and  every  resident  to  his  detriment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  enough,  that,  from  that  time  for- 
ward, we  cherished  an  uneasy,  nay,  envious,  attention  to 
people  of  the  sort,  who  went  about  on  their  own  account, 
cast  anchor  in  every  city,  and  sought  to  gain  an  influence, 
at  least,  in  some  families.  I  have  represented  a  tender  and 
soft  specimen  of  these  guild  brethren  in  "Pater  Brey  ;  " 
another,  of  more  aptness  and  bluntness,  in  a  carnival  play 
to  be  hereafter  published,  which  bears  the  title,  "  Satyros, 
or  the  deified  Wood-devil."  This  I  have  done,  if  not  with 
fairness,  at  least  with  good  humor. 

However,  the  strange  elements  of  our  little  society  still 
woikcd  quite  tolerably  one  upon  another ;  we  were  partly 
united  by  our  own  manner  and  style  of  breeding,  and  partly 
rcstrniucd  l)y  the  peculiar  conduct  of  our  hostess,  who,  being 
but  liglitly  touched  by  that  which  passed  around  her,  always 
resigned  herself  to  certain  ideal  notions,  and,  while  she  un- 
derstood hov/  to  utter  them  in  a   friendly  and  benevolent 
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way,  ffnitrivofl  to  H<)ft«^n  ovory  tiling  Hlmrj»  tlmt   nii'^'lii    an-. 
ill  tli(>  (-(»inpany.  and  to  Hiiiooth  down  nil  that  wu.h  iiiir\«ri. 

MtTck  had  Hotind«'d  a  ritrrnt  just  at  th<*  rij;lit  tiin»-.  H4>thnt 
the  party  hcparatrd  on  tlu*  lK*.st  of  t«>nnM.  I  wrnt  wi*'  '  ■ 
and  ills  in  a  yacht,  whi<-h  waH  rctnniin^  np  the  Hhim*  t< 
Mayrnc«' ;  and,  nlthon^h  this  vcHml  wont  very  slowly  of 
itHclf,  wr  nrvfithclcss  NfHon^ht  thr  captain  not  to  !nirr\' him- 
Hclf.  Thus  wc  cnjoyc<l  at  leisure  the  intinit«ly  varinus  oIm 
jectH,  which,  in  the  nioet  nplcndid  weather,  H«'ein  to  iiicreajM» 
in  beanty  every  h<>ur.  and,  lM)th  in  ^n-atness  and  n^reeaMe- 
ness,  ever  to  chanj^e  anew  ;  and  I  <»nly  wish,  that  while  I 
litter  the  names,  HheinfeU  nncl  St.  (toar,  linchnmrh,  Hinf;<*n, 
I'.llfeld,  aufl  nil»erich,  every  one  uf  my  reiulers  may  Ik;  able 
to  recal  thrsf  spots  to  ni(*niorv. 

\\  (•   had   sk<'t<>h(Ml   indiistrioUMly,  niid   had   thus,  at   Irast, 
«gained  a  deeper  irnpressi«»n  of  the  thonsand-fol  '  of 

those  splendid  shores.      At  the  same  time,  by  I- leli 

Ioniser  together,  by  a  familiar  e<»nunnnicntioii  on  ho  many 
sorts  of  thiniTs.  our  conne«-tion  lHM'am«>  so  nmeli  the  mon» 
intimate,  that  Merck  ^ain(>d  a  ^reat  intluenee  over  me  ;  and 
I,  A8  a  ^cmkI  companion,  IxH'ame  indis|N'nMable  to  him  for  a 
«oinfortable  existi-nce.  My  eye.  shar|K>ned  by  nattire.  anain 
turned  to  the  conti'inplation  of  art,  for  which  the  Uanttful 
I'rankfort  collections  atfordeil  me  the  Ih'hI  op|)ortunity,  !»otli 
in  p-iintin^s  and  en«rravin«zs  ;  and  I  have  lH>en  nmeli  indebte«! 
t4»  tile  kin<lneHs  of  .M.M.  Kttlin^  and  Khrenreieh,  ImU  eMiK"- 
cially  to  the  excellent  Nothna^il.  To  nee  nature  in  art  Ih'- 
<>ame  with  me  a  passion,  which,  in  \in  highest  inomentM,  muitt 
have  appeared  to  others,  passionate  amatenn«  as  tl-  •  •••^Iil 
be,  almost  like  madness;  anti  how  could  such  an  i.  .on 
be  better  fostered  than  by  a  constant  o)»tiervation  of  the  ex- 
cellent  works   of   the   Netln*rlanders?     That    I   mi:  ' ' 

myself   practically  acipuiintetl  with   these    thin^M,  \ 
^ave  me  a  little  hmmu,  when>  I  fouml  ever}*  tliinv;  llial  wiuft 
reipiisite    for   oil-painting,   antl    paint^-i)    aft^T        • 
simple   subjects   of   still    life,  one   of    uliieh.   a 
knife-handle,  inlaid  with  nilver,  m)  astonished  my  mai»ter  wIk» 
had  last  visited  nn*  an   hour  U-fore,  that    h«  "  '     »ne 

of  liis  subonlinat*'  artists  nmst  have  U-en  w  'Im? 

tiinr. 

I  lad  1  patiently  ^one  on  i 
their  li<^ht,  and  th«' |H'culiu!  i 

formed  a  sort  of  pnictical  hkill,  and  maile  a  way  for  ^  ng 

lii|iher.      I  wa«,  however,  pr^«venl4Hl  by  the  fault  of  uii  iinH- 
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tantes^  —  that  of  beginning  with  what  is  most  difficult,  and 
ever  wishing  to  perform  the  impossible  ;  and  I  soon  involved 
myself  in  greater  undertakings,  in  which  I  stuck  fast,  both 
because  they  were  beyond  my  technical  capabilities,  and 
because  I  could  not  always  maintain  pure  and  operative  that 
loving  attention  and  patient  industry  by  which  even  the 
beginner  accomplishes  something. 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  once  more  carried  into  a  higher 
sphere,  by  finding  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  some  fine 
plaster  casts  of  antique  heads.  The  Italians,  who  visit  the 
fairs,  often  brought  with  them  good  specimens  of  the  kind, 
and  sold  them  cheap,  after  they  had  taken  moulds  of  them. 
In  this  manner  I  set  up  for  myself  a  little  museum  ;  as  I 
gradually  brought  together  the  heads  of  the  Laocoon,  his 
sons,  and  Niobe's  daughters.  I  also  bought  miniature  cop- 
ies of  the  most  important  works  of  antiquity  from  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  friend  of  art,  and  thus  sought  once  more  to 
revive,  as  much  as  possible,  the  great  impression  which  I 
had  received  at  Mannheim. 

AVhile  I  was  endeavoring  to  cultivate,  foster,  and  maintain 
all  the  talent,  taste,  or  other  inclination  that  might  live  within 
me,  I  applied  a  good  part  of  the  day,  according  to  my  fa- 
ther's wish,  in  the  duties  of  an  advocate,  for  the  practice  of 
which  I  chanced  to  find  the  best  opportunity.  After  the 
death  of  my  grandfather,  my  uncle  Textor  had  come  into  the 
council,  and  consigned  to  me  the  little  offices  to  which  I  was 
equal ;  while  the  brothers  Schlosser  did  the  same.  I  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  documents :  my  father  also  read 
them  with  much  pleasure  ;  as,  by  means  of  his  son,  he  again 
saw  himself  in  an  activit}^  of  which  he  had  been  long  de- 
prived. We  talked  the  matters  over,  and  with  great  facilit}^ : 
I  then  made  the  necessary  statements.  We  had  at  hand  an 
excellent  cop3'ist,  on  whom  one  could  rely  for  all  legal  for- 
malities ;  and  this  occupation  was  the  more  agreeable  to  me, 
as  it  brought  me  closer  to  my  father,  who,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  conduct  in  this  respect,  readily  looked  with 
an  eye  of  indulgence  on  all  my  other  pursuits,  in  the  ardent 
expectation  that  I  should  now  soon  gather  in  a  harvest  of 
fame  as  an  author. 

Since,  in  every  epoch,  all  things  are  connected  together, 
because  the  ruling  views  and  opinions  are  ramified  in  the 
most  various  manner ;  so  in  the  science  of  law  those  maxims 
were  gradually  pursued,  according  to  which  religion  and 
morals  were  treated.     Among  the  attorneys,  as  the  younger 
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people,  and  then  urnoFi^  tin*  jiul^jos,  nn  tin*  «•UUt,  a  «pint  of 
iiiiiiiaiiity  was  (litTu.sc«!  ;  und  all  vied  with  viwU  other  in  Uin)4 
i\H  hnnuinc  nn  {M^hHihlc,  even  in  le^nl  afTnint.  I'riMMi»  were 
improved,  eriiiieH  excused,  puiii.shinrnt.s  li^htin  !  '  '  na- 
tiniiH  rniderrd  ea>4y,  Heparationr^  and   une(|iial   i  •  ii- 

eoura^ed  ;  and  one  of  our  eminent  hiwver»  gaine<t  for  IninM'lf 
the   hi^rhrst   fame,  when   he  contrived,   hy   hard   tl'  '  *  to 

(^ain  for  the  son  of  an  exe(*utioner  an  entranec   in:  ••!• 

lege  of  HurgeouH.  In  vuin  did  guildH  and  cor])orationM  o|h 
pose :  one  dam  after  another  wju*  broken  tliri>u;;h.  The 
t«»h'ration  of  the  religious  jtartieH  towards  earli  othrr  wim 
not  merely  taught,  hut  practiced  ;  and  tiie  civil  constitution 
was  thnatened  with  a  still  greatrr  intlumrr.  wIhii  tin*  rflr«»rt 
was  made  to  ree<»mniend  to  that  giMxl-humorrd  agr.  with 
underHtanding,  ncuteness,  nnd  |H>wer.  toleration  townnb»  the 
.lews.  'J'hose  nt'W  subjects  f«>r  legal  treatment,  whirh  lay 
w  ithout  the  law  and  tradition,  and  only  laid  claim  to  a  fair 
exiunination,  to  a  kindly  sympathy,  re(|uire<l,  at  the  Hame 
time,  a  more?  natural  and  animat«'d  stylr.  lb-re  f«»r  us,  the 
youngest,  was  opened  a  chfrrful  fu'hl,  in  which  wr  liUAtled 
about  with  (blight ;  and  I  still  recollect  that  nn  imiK>rinl  c^mn- 
cill(»r'H  agent,  in  a  case  of  the  sort,  sent  me  a  very  |Milite 
letter  of  comujendation.  The  French  plaidoyis  hvrs^'^  "- 
lor  patterns  and  for  stimulantH. 

We  were  thus  on  the  way  to  become  In-tter  orator*  liiuti 
jinisls,  ft  fact  to  whith  (ieoi-ge  Schli>sscr  on«-e  calleil  my 
att«nlion,  Itlaming  me  while  doing  »o.  I  tohl  him  tlctt  I  had 
read  to  my  clients  a  controversy,  written  with  nui  ,'y, 

in  their  favor,  at  which  they  had  shown   the  greu  - 

fiiclion.     To  this  he  replied,  "In  this  case  you  ha 
more  an  author  than  an  adv(K*at*'.     We  must  never  a^k   how 
buch  a  pap<'r  mav  pleane  the  client,  but  how  it  may  pleaiM» 
the  judge." 

As  the  occupation«  to  which  one  devote«  his  day  «rv  never 

so  serious  and   pressing  that  he  cannot  llnd  ti-         ' 

tlu'  evening  to  go  to  the  play  ;  w»  it  wan  w  ith  n 

want  of  n  really  goo<l  stage,  did  not  oeaüe  tl  of  liw» 

(b-rnian  theatn*.  in  onh-r  to  «I 

rate  upon  it  with  any  degree  i 

the  second  half  of  the  hint  «-entur)'  In  HuJIleiently  kntmti.  ami 

every  om«  who  wishes  to  Ik'  insli' 

ance  at  hand  everywhen*.     On  Ih.  i 

insert  here  a  few  general  n'uuirks. 

The  Bucces»  of  the  stage  ret»t«-*l  more  u|»on  the  |K<n»onaiity 
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of  the  actors  tli.in  upon  the  value  of  the  pieces.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  pieces  half  or  wholly  extemporized, 
when  every  thing  depended  on  the  humor  and  talent  of  the 
comic  actors.  The  matter  of  such  plays  must  be  taken  from 
the  commonest  life,  in  conformity  with  the  people  before 
whom  they  are  acted.  From  this  immediate  application 
arises  the  greatest  applause,  which  tliese  plays  have  always 
gained.  They  were  always  at  home  in  South  Germany, 
where  they  are  retained  to  the  present  day  ;  and  the  change 
of  persons  alone  renders  it  necessary  to  give,  from  time  to 
time,  some  change  to  the  character  of  the  farcical  masks. 
However,  the  German  theatre,  in  conformity  with  the  serious 
character  of  the  nation,  soon  took  a  turn  towards  the  moral, 
which  was  still  more  accelerated  by  an  external  cause.  For 
the  question  arose,  among  strict  Christians,  whether  the 
theatre  belonged  to  those  sinful  things  which  are  to  be 
shunned  at  all  events,  or  to  those  indifferent  things  which 
may  turn  out  good  for  the  good,  and  bad  for  the  bad.  Some 
zealots  denied  the  latter,  and  held  fast  the  opinion  that  no 
clergyman  should  ever  enter  the  theatre.  Now,  the  opposite 
opinion  could  not  be  maintained  with  energy,  unless  the 
theatre  was  declared  to  be  not  only  harmless,  but  even  use- 
ful. To  be  useful,  it  must  be  moral ;  and  in  this  direction 
it  developed  itself  in  North  Germany  the  more  as,  by  a  sort 
of  half-taste,  the  comic  character^  was  banished,  and,  al- 
though intelligent  persons  took  his  part,  was  forced  to  retire, 
having  already  gone  from  the  coarseness  of  the  German 
Hansimirst  (jack-pudding)  into  the  neatness  and  delicacy  of 
the  Italian  and  French  harlequins.  Even  Scapin  and  Crispin 
gradually  vanished :  the  latter  I  saw  played  for  the  last  time 
by  Koch  in  his  old  age. 

Richardson's  novels  had  already  made  the  middle  classes 
attentive  to  a  more  delicate  morality.  The  severe  and  inevit- 
able consequences  of  a  feminine  faux  pas  were  analyzed  in 
a  frigiitful  manner  in  "Clarissa."  Lessing's  "  Miss  Sara 
Sampson"  treated  the  same  theme,  whilst  "The  Mercliant 
of  London"  exhibited  a  misguided  youth  in  the  most  terri- 
ble situation.  The  French  dramas  had  the  same  end,  but 
proceeded  more  moderately,  and  contrived  to  please  by  some 
accommodation  at  the  end.  Diderot's  "  F^re  de  Familie," 
"The  Honorable  Criminal,"  "  The  Vinegar  Dealer,"  "The 
Philosopher  without   knowing   it,"   "Eugenie,"   and   other 

*  "  Die  lustige  pcrwon."  Tliat  is  to  say,  the  permanent  buffoon,  Uka  "  Kasperle  " 
in  the  Oerman  puppct-öhows,  or'*  Sganarelle"  in  Moliere's  broad  comedies.  — Trans. 
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workn  of  tlio  Bort,  HuiU'd  tiiat  iioiicHt  feeling  of  citixeti  and 
family  which  l>e^an  more  and  mure  to  prevail.  Willi  us« 
'*'ri»r  (IraUfii!  Son,"  ••Tiie  Den^i-lrr  from  1';  * 

au(l  all  of  tiiL'ir  kin,  went  the  hame  way.     *•  1         . 
**  Clementini,"  an<l  other  pie<"ei»  by  G etiler,  **  The  « 
Fath»  r  of  a  l"an>ily,"  \>\  (HMninin«;,  all  hronj^lit   n 
view  the  worth  of  the  niidille  and  even  of   the  l« 
and  delighti'd  the  ^reat  pnblie.     Kekliof.  liy  Uis  uuble  i 
sonalily,  wiiirh  ^ave  to  tiie  actor's   ]•'  n  n  di:  i 

which  it  luul  hitherto  been  «Irlicient,  ei:    ...    *   to  an   

mon  dej^rec  the  huuling  character»  iu  »ucli  piecen  :  since,  as 
an  homst  man,  the  cxprcsHiou  of  honesty  »ncccedcil  with 
him  t(^  perfection. 

N\  hile   now  the   (German  theatre  wan  cimipletely  incliiiine 
to  effeminacy.  Schriller  arose  a»  lM>lh  author  and  actor, 
piompled  l»y  the  connection  between  Ilambup^  and  F*  •' 
atUipti'd  some  Knglihh  comedie».     The  material  of   l 
could  oidy  use  in  the  mobt  general  way.  hinee  the  « 
are  for  the  most  part  formlcsH  ;   and.  if  they  bejjin  \^  I 

according  to  a  certain   plan,  they  wamler  fmni  the  i 
last.     The  sole  concern  of  their  autln»rh  hi-mm  to  be  the  m- 

trodu«'ti«)M  of  the  o<ldeht  scene«;   and  n^  '  I 

to  a  su.slaintMl  work  of  art,  at  last   un. 

driven  into  the  boundlesä.     IWbide»   thin,  a  wdd,  nnmond, 

vul|^arlv  dis^olul»•   t4»ne   so  «h-cidiilly  pcr\ 

an  intol«  ralilf  di-;;ree,  that  it  nMi>l  Unw  )>• 

prive  the  plan  and  the  characterB  of  all  their  bad  niaiinerH. 

They  are  a  <'oar.se,  and,  at  tin-  '  '      '. 

which  can  only  be  enjoyeil  antl     ^  , 

corrupted  populace  at  a  certain  time.     Schnnbr  did  rnuro 

for  these  thiii^H  than   in  usually  known  :    In- 

tereil  them,  ah.Himilateil  them  t*»  the  (ierman  u. 

ened  them  an  natch  as  iMmnible.     Hut  »til!  a  bitter  kvniel 

always  remains  in  them;   because  the  ;  ■'  «»ii 

the  ill-usayc  of  persons,  whether  they  '■.■■    -  In 

these  performances,  whicli  were  also  widely  spread  u|M»n  our 
Hta^e,  lay  a  secret  «ounteriMiise  to  that  to« 

and   the   action  of   Imlh  kinds  of  drama  ..^ 

fortunately  prevented  the  nn)n«»l«>ny  inl»»  which  |H**»ple  wtuiid 
otherwise  have  fallen. 

The  (iernuins,  kind  an<l   nm|;nanimoui«  by  nnt*"^'-    ^•^.•'  t«» 
»ee  no  one  ill-lrratrd.      Hut  us  no  num.  of  bow.               -I  r» 
dis|)osition,  in  safe  having  Momething  put  u|M>n  him  • 
to  his  inclination,  ami  a«,  mori»ovcr,  ix>imHly  in  gen«. ( 
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it  is  to  please,  always  presupposes  or  awakens  sometluDg  of 
malice  iu  the  spectator ;  so,  by  a  natural  path,  did  people 
come  to  a  conduct  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  unnatu- 
ral :  this  consisted  in  lowering  the  higher  classes,  and  more 
or  less  attacking  them.  Satire,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 
had  always  avoided  touching  the  court  and  nobility.  Ral)e- 
ner  refrained  from  all  jokes  in  that  direction,  and  remain tnl 
in  a  lower  circle.  Zacharia  occupies  himself  much  with 
countrj'  noblemen,  comically  sets  forth  their  tastes  and  pe- 
culiarities ;  but  this  is  done  without  contempt.  Thiimmel's 
'' AVilhelmine,"  an  ingenious  little  composition,  as  pleasant 
as  it  is  bold,  gained  great  applause,  perhaps  because  the  au- 
thor, himself  a  nobleman  and  courtier,  treated  his  own  class 
unsparingl}'.  But  the  boldest  step  was  taken  by  Lessing,  in 
his  "Emilia  Galotti,"  where  the  passions  and  intrigues  of 
the  hio-her  classes  are  delineated  in  a  bitter  and  cuttino-  man- 
ner.  All  these  things  perfectly  corresponded  to  the  excited 
spirit  of  the  time  ;  and  men  of  less  mind  and  talent  thought 
they  might  do  the  same,  or  even  more  :  as  indeed  Grossmann, 
in  six  unsavor}'  dishes,  served  up  to  the  malicious  public  all 
the  tidbits  of  his  vulgar  kitchen.  An  honest  man,  Hof  rath 
Reinhardt,  was  the  major  domo  at  this  unpleasant  board,  t(j 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  all  the  guests.  From  this 
time  forward  the  theatrical  villains  were  always  chosen  from 
the  higher  ranks  ;  and  a  person  had  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  or  at  least  a  private  secretar}',  to  be  worth}'  of 
such  a  distinction.  But  for  the  most  godless  examples,  the 
highest  offices  and  places  in  the  court  and  civil  list  were 
chosen,  in  which  high  societ}',  even  the  justiciaries,  found 
their  place  as  villains  of  the  first  water. 

But,  as  I  must  fear  already  that  I  have  been  carried  beyond 
the  time  which  is  now  the  subject  in  hand,  I  return  to  what 
concerns  me,  in  order  to  mention  the  impulse  which  I  felt 
to  occup}'  myself  in  my  leisure  hours  with  the  theatrical  plans 
which  I  had  once  devised. 

By  my  lasting  interest  in  Shakspeare's  works,  I  had  so 
exi:)anded  my  mind,  that  the  narrow  compass  of  the  stage, 
and  the  short  time  allotted  to  a  representation,  seemed  to  me 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  bring  forward  something  important. 
Tlie  life  of  the  gallant  Götz  von  Berlichingen,  written  by 
liimself ,  impelled  me  into  the  historic  mode  of  treatment ; 
and  my  imagination  so  much  extended  itself,  that  my  dra- 
matic form  also  went  beyond  all  theatrical  bounds,  and 
sought  more  and  more  to  approach  the  living  events.     I  had, 
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ns  I  procooflod,  talked  rirnimstn*  *     "v  on  thi 
my  8i^t(•r,  wlio  wum  interest«'«!,  Ii.  .  i  »«ml,  n. 

and  ivijcwcmI  this  convcTHalion  no  often,  without  ßoinjj  lonny 
work,  that  mIm*  at  last,  ^^niw  i  *       *  '      •   i|ii.  mmu* 

tiiiir  \vi.s|nn<^  iiic  well,  iir^mtl  .  .lie  alvrnvit 

casting  my  words  into  the  uir,  tiiit,  once  fur  all,  to  »ct  <lowu 
n|H>i)    papiT  that  which    niiiHt    liav«>  Iwrn  ho  { 
mind.      Dcterminrd   liy  tliis  impnl.sr,  1  lM*gnii  «m  ,  : .. 

writ(%  without  having  made  any  previous  »ketch  or  plan.  I 
wrnto  the  filmst  Hcenc.s.  and  in  the  eveiiin«;  tht'V  wrn*  r»*ad 
aloud  to  (  onulia.  She  gave  them  n)U<h  a|»plauHe,  but  only 
conditionally,  sinec  Bhcdoubtcnl  that  I  Hhould  goon  so;  nay, 
she  even   expressed   a  drcid«'d  unUdief  in  mv  ;  ranee. 

This  only  incited  me  the  m«jrc :  1  wrote  on  the  ...  ,.  ...iv,  ami 
also  the  third.  llo\Hi  inerefutetl  with  the  daily  communica- 
tions, an<l  from  step  to  step  every  thing  iraimnl  nM)re  life  ; 
while  the  matter,  moreover,  had  hecome  thomughly  my  own. 
Thus  I  kept,  without  int<>rniption,  to  my  work,  which  I  pur* 
sue«!  stniight  on,  looking  neither  backwanl  n<»r  forwanl, 
neither  to  the  riglit  nor  to  tiie  left  ;  an«l  in  aU^it  six  weeks 
1  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  manus<>ript  stittlied.  I  ci>ni- 
nuini(*ated  it  to  Merck,  who  s|M)ke  M>nsit>ly  ami  kin«lly  al»out 
it.  1  sent  it  to  Ili-nler,  who,  on  the  contrar^^  expnvHAeil 
himself  unkindly  and  severely,  and  did  not  fail,  in  Home 
lam|H)ons  written  for  the  occasion,  to  give  me  nicknames  on 
account  of  it.  I  di«!  not  allow  myself  to  Ik»  r  •  '  \ed  by 
this,  l»ut  took  a  dear  view  of  my  object.     Th«  ih  now 

cast ;  and  the  only  question  was,  how  to  play  the  game  lM>«t, 
I    phiinly  saw  that  even   here  no  one  won  I«  1  .id  \  ,   and, 

ixn  liÜU'V  some  time   1  «•oul«l  n-ganl  my  w«>rk  a»  .  id  pn>- 

(*eede<l  fi*om  another  hnnd,  1  indeed  |>ereeivc<l,  that,  in  my 
alt4>mpt  to  renounce  unity  of  tin  '  place.  I  had  aliio  in- 

fringe«!  u|M)n  that  higher  unity  u  ^  »41  much  the  nnin* 

re<piiivd.  Sinc«>,  without  plan  or  Hket4>h,  I  had  merely  almn- 
doiu'il   mysi'lf  to  my  i"  d  tonn 

1    h:ul  not  «leviat<*«l  mn.  _  uning,  ;> 

coul«l  fairly  pass  for  what  they  were  tntendeil  to  be.  In  tlu) 
foll«)wini;  a«*ls.  h«>wever,  ami  *.    I 

uas    unconsciously  carrie«!    a.      „  .-         ...   .:..    ,-     .»n. 

\\  hile  trying  to  descrilH*  Adelheid  as  amiable.  1  had  fallen 
in   l«>ve  with  her  inymlf,  —  my  |»«n  ^^  i 

to  her  ahuu",  —  the  inl4'rest  in  her  f:i 

ance  ;  an«l  as,  apart  fn>m   this  cxMis  d« 

the  end,  is  without  activity,  and  aflt-iMMnU  only  ivluritf  to 
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an  unlncKy  participation  in  the  "Bauernkrieg,"^  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  a  charming  woman  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  who,  casting  off  the 
fetters  of  art,  thought  to  try  himself  in  a  new  field.  This 
defect,  or  rather  this  culpable  superfluit}^,  I  soon  perceived ; 
since  the  nature  of  my  poetry  always  impelled  me  to  unity. 
I  now,  instead  of  the  biography  of  Götz  and  German  antiq- 
uities, kept  my  own  work  in  mind,  and  sought  to  give  it 
more  and  more  historical  and  national  substance,  and  to  can- 
cel that  which  was  fabulous  or  merely  proceeded  from  pas- 
sion. In  this  I  indeed  sacrificed  much,  as  the  inclination 
of  the  man  had  to  yield  to  the  conviction  of  the  artist.  Thus, 
for  instance,  I  had  pleased  myself  highly  by  making  Adel- 
heid enter  in  a  ten'ific  nocturnal  gypsy-scene,  and  perform 
wonders  by  her  beautiful  presence.  A  nearer  examination 
banished  her ;  and  the  love-affair  between  Franz  and  his 
noble,  gracious  lady,  which  was  very  circumstantially  carried 
on  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  was  much  condensed,  and 
could  only  be  suffered  to  appear  in  its  chief  points. 

Therefore,  without  altering  any  thing  in  the  first  manu- 
script, which  I  still  actually  possess  in  its  original  shape,  I 
determined  to  re-write  the  whole,  and  did  this  with  such  ac- 
tivity, that  in  a  few  weeks  an  entirely  new-made  piece  lay 
before  me.  I  went  to  work  upon  this  all  the  quicker,  the 
less  ray  intention  was  ever  to  have  the  second  poem  printed  ; 
as  I  looked  upon  this  likewise  as  a  mere  preparatory  exercise, 
which  in  future  I  should  again  lay  at  the  foundation  of  a 
new  treatment,  to  be  accomplished  with  greater  industry  and 
deliberation. 

When  I  began  to  lay  before  Merck  many  proposals  as  to 
the  way  in  which  I  should  set  about  this  task,  he  laughed  at 
me,  and  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  perpetual  writ- 
ing and  re-writing?  The  thing,  he  said,  by  this  means,  be- 
comes only  different,  and  seldom  better :  one  must  see  what 
effect  one  thing  produces,  and  then  again  try  something  new. 
"  Be  in  time  at  the  hedge,  if  you  would  dry  your  linen  !  "  " 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  works  of  the  proverb :  hesitation  and 
delay  only  make  uncertain  men.  On  the  other  hand,  I  re- 
plied to  "him,  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  me  to  offer  to  a 
bookseller  a  work  on  which  I  had  bestowed  so  much  affec- 
tion, and  perhaps  to  receive  a  refusal  as  an  answer;  for 
how  would  they  judge  of  a  young,  nameless,  and  also  auda- 

1  The  peaHant  war,  answering  to  the  Jaquerie  in  France.  — TRAMS. 

2  Angiicti  :  Make  liay  when  the  sun  shines.  — Trans. 
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oioiis,  author?    An  my  dread  of  tin*  iir»-^-.  i^rmliintlv  vni     '     '. 
I   li.'ul   wImIumI  U)  we  priiitiMl   my  coiikmIv  **  l)ir   Mit 
u'cn,"  iiiMX)  wiiirli  I  Hct  8oinc  value  ;  hut  I  found  no  pubimtior 
inclined  in  my  favor. 

Here  the  t«Mlmieally  mercantile  tAJite  of  my  friend  wm»  nt 
onec  exeit<'<l.  Hy  means  of  the  **  Krnnk fort  Zeitung"  ((Ja- 
zette),  lie  liacl  already  fonned  a  roruuMtinn  with  I«  *  i 

and   booksellers;  an«!   therefore  he  tlio»mhl  that  \n  ■  . 

puldish  at  our  own  expense'  this  Hin^nlar  and  cortainlv  Mthk- 
iii'^  work,  and  that  we  should  derive  a  lar^fer  pmfit  fi 
Like  many  others,  he  used  often  to  reckon  up  f«»r  ih- 
Bcllers  their  prolU,  which  with  many  work«  wan  (vrtainly 
liH'at,  especially  if  one  left  out  of  the  a<>(*ount  how  nj' 
Inst  l»y  other  wriliu;4s  and  conunercial  affairs.  In  >:.  .  : 
was  8ettle<l  that  I  should  pnK'ure  the  pa|)er,  and  that  ho 
should  take  care  of  the  printiu«?.  Thus  we  went  heartily  to 
work,  and  I  was  not  (lispK-ased  ^nidually  to  see  my  wiUl 
dramatic  sketch  in  clean  prtM>f-»heetH :  it  l<x>k(Ml  really  neater 
than  I  myself  expected.  We  complet«'d  the  work,  and  it 
was  .sent  oil"  in  many  parcels.  Before  hmjj  a  jjrent  o»mmo- 
tion  arose  everywhere  :  the  attention  which  it  created  iK'camo 
universal.  Hut  hecause,  with  our  limited  means,  the  «N.pirs 
could  not  he  sent  (piickly  enough  to  all  parts,  a  pirated  edi« 
tion  HUiMenly  nuule  its  appearance.  As,  mont)ver.  iherw 
«•ould  he  n«)  immediate  return,  especially  in  ready  moi)«>v.  fnr 
the  coj)ies  sent  t)ut,  so  was  I,  as  a  yonn«;  man  in  a  family 
whose  treasury  could  not  he  in  an  ahumlant  <*«>nilition.  at  the 
very  time  when  nuich  attention,  nay,  much  applause,  wa.t 
liestowi'd  upon  me,  extremely  iMTplexeil  as  to  ho*v  I  shituld 
pay  for  the  paiH'r  hy  means  of  which  I  had  nuid«'  the  world 
actpiainted  with  my  talent.  On  the  other  hand,  Merck,  wl»o 
knew  hetter  how  to  help  himself,  ent«>rtained  r'  '  •  •  , 
that  all  would  s<N)n  come  ri^ht  a^aiu  ;   hut  In«.  i 

that  to  he  the  case. 

Through  the  little  pamphlets  whieh  1  ha«l  puV'    ' 
njously,  1    had,  at    my  own  expen«'»-.  U'etune  a«   ^  ^      » 

the  critics  and  thi>  puhli(> ;  and   1  wan  tlum  pretty  well  prc- 
paied  for   praise  and  hiaine,   »«.Hp.        "  ^  T 

had   constantly   f«»llowed   up   ih»-  i 

how  thotie  authorn  weru  treateil  to  whom  I  had  devotml  |Mir* 
ticiilar  attention. 

Here,  even  in  my  imcertainty,  I  could  plainly  |H'nidvo  how 
much  that  was  unfounded,  ono-rtidinl,  and  arhitntr^*,  wa« 
recklessly  uttereil.     Nuw  Uio  taino  tlun^c  Iwfell  me ;  iukI,  if  I 
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had  not  had  some  basis  of  my  own,  how  much  would  the 
contradictions  of  cultivated  men  have  perplexed  me  !  Thus, 
for  instance,  there  was  in  "  The  German  Mercury  "  a  diffuse, 
well-meant  criticism,  composed  by  some  man  of  limited 
mind.  Where  he  found  fault,  1  could  not  agree  with  him,  — 
still  less  when  he  stated  how  the  aifair  could  have  been  done 
otherwise.  It  was  therefore  highly  gratifying  to  me,  when 
immediately  afterwards  I  found  a  pleasant  explanation  by 
A\'ieland,  who  in  general  opposed  the  critic,  and  took  my 
part  against  him.  However,  the  former  review  was  printed 
likewise  :  I  saw  an  example  of  the  dull  state  of  mind  among 
well-informed  and  cultivated  men.  How,  then,  would  it  look 
with  the  great  public  ? 

The  pleasure  of  talking  over  such  things  with  Merck,  and 
thus  gaining  light  upon  them,  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  the 
intelligent  Landgravine  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  took  him  with 
her  train  on  her  journey  to  Petersburg.  The  detailed  letters 
which  he  wrote  to  me  gave  me  a  farther  insight  into  the 
world,  which  I  could  the  more  make  my  own  as  the  descrip- 
tions were  made  by  a  well-known  and  friendly  hand.  But 
nevertheless  I  remained  very  solitary  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  deprived  just  at  this  important  epoch  of  his  enlightening 
sympathy,  of  which  I  then  stood  in  so  much  need. 

For  as  one  may  happen  to  form  tlie  resolution  of  becoming 
a  soldier,  and  of  going  to  the  wars,  and  courageously  deter- 
mines to  bear  danger  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  endure 
wounds  and  pains,  and  even  death,  but  at  the  same  time 
never  calls  to  mind  the  particular  cases  in  which  those  gener- 
ally anticipated  evils  may  surprise  us  in  an  extremely  un- 
pleasant manner ;  so  it  is  with  every  one  who  ventures  into 
the  world,  especially  an  author :  and  so  it  was  with  me.  As 
the  great  part  of  mankind  is  more  excited  by  a  subject  than 
by  the  treatment  of  it,  so  it  was  to  the  subject  that  the  sym- 
patliy  of  young  men  for  my  pieces  was  generally  owing. 
They  thought  they  could  see  in  them  a  banner  under  tlie 
guidance  of  which  all  that  is  wild  and  unpolished  in  youth 
might  find  a  vent ;  and  those  of  the  very  best  brains,  who 
had  previously  harbored  a  similar  crotchet,  were  thus  carried 
away.  I  still  possess  a  letter  —  I  know  not  to  whom  —  from 
the  excellent,  and,  in  many  respects,  unique,  Bürger,  which 
may  servo  as  an  important  voucher  of  the  effect  and  excite- 
ment wiiich  was  then  produced  by  that  phenomenon.  On 
the  other  side,  some  men  blamed'  me  for  painting  the  club- 
law  in  too  favorable  colors,  and  even  attri])uted  to  me  the 
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infj'Mtioii  of  luiriiiin«;  tlion«»  disonlorlv  tinn-H  hnrk 
Ollurs  took  inc  for  u  |fiofouu(lly  l«utiir<|  muii.  nit<l  .,.-... I 
me  to  piiMisI)  a  new  edition,  with  n<)t«'M,  of  tlir  ori^^inal  nur- 
lative  of  the  j;<mm1  Oolz,  —  a  task  to  wliieh  I  frit  l»v  in»  nwanH 
aihipteil,  ulthoiij^li  I  allowe«!  iity  name  to  In>  put  on  th«'  title 
to  the  new  impression.  Hrcause  I  ha<l  uiKlerntiMMl  how  to 
leather  tlu?  llower«  of  a.  pn-at  existenee,  they  ttHik  me  for  a 
careful  panlener.  Howevi-r,  this  leaniini^  anil  profinin«! 
knowle«l«_je  of  mine  were  naieh  dotihte«!  I»y  others.  A  re- 
H|M>etal>h;  man  of  luisinesH  quite  unex|H>(>tcHlly  pays  me  a 
visit.  I  eonsi'lrrtMl  myself  hii^hlv  honored  hy  this.  esi>o<*ially 
whrn  he  o|HMU'(l  his  »li.«»<'uurst'  \\  ith  the  prain«»  of  mv**(iotz 
von  Ihrliehinj^en,"  and  my  poo<l  insi;;ht  into  ( iennan  history  ; 
lnit   I  was   nevertheless  astonished  wlu-n  I   i  >   ..    .    i 

lia<l   ri'ally  come   for  the  solo   pur|M».s4>  of  w, 
<  iötz  von  Herliehinjjen  was  not  a  i)n>ther-in-law  to  Franz  voii 
Si<'hin<^«n,  and  that  then-fore,   hy  t!  I   matrimonial 

ailianc»*.  1  liave  eoiiunitletl  a  j^reat  III-  -»r.     In  eXfiine 

I  pleaded  the  fact,  that  (iötz  himself  ealln  him  ho«  hut  wn« 
jin't   hy   the   n-ply,    that   this   is  a  form  of  ex]  .  *     *. 

only  (hnotes  a  n»*anr  and  m«>re  friendly  eonn<  ^         ^ 

in  modern  times  wu  call  i)ostilion8  *M)rotherH-in-law/' ' 
without  hrin;;  hound  to  tlirm  hy  any  family  tie.  I  thanki*d 
liiiii  as  well  iLs  I  eould  for  this  infornnition,  and  only  re- 
j^retted  that  the  evil  was  now  not  t<»  l»e  remediiHl.  Thin  wa« 
re«4relt»Ml  hy  him  also;  whih*  he  exhortetl  me  in  the  * 
manner  to  a  furllur  study  of  the  (irrman  hi.story  and  i 
tution,  and  offered  me  his  lihrary,  of  whieh  I  afterwnid« 
niacle  a  j^immI  use. 

A  «Iroll  event  of  the  H*)rt  which  <HM*urrrd  I«»  me.  wn««  the 
visit  of  a  lnKikseller,  who,  with  ehei-rful  o|H«nnr'^s.  r«'«pi«>Hte<l 
li  do/.t>n  of  sueli  pieei>s,  and  promised  to  pay  w«-ll  for  them. 
That  we  nnule  (»ursrives  very  merry  aUmt  this  may  U»  inin- 
jxined  :  and  yet,  in  fact,  he  was  ni»t  s«»  very  far  wron«^  ;  for  1 
was  already  greatly  «H'eupied  in  moNiu^  ha(-k«%ards  und  for- 
wards from  this  turnin<j-|Miint  in  <i«rman  hi»»l«»ry,  •*••  '  «n 
workin;^  up  tla«  ihirf  rvent.-«  in  a  nimilar  spirit,  —  n  1;. 
design,  whieh,  like  many  others,  whs  friistrnt«Hl  hy  the  rush- 
ing lli^dit  of  tinu'. 

That  play,  however,  hntl  not  mdely  <»<"<nipi««<l  thoautlM>r; 
hut  while  it  wan  devistnl«  written,  it»-writl««n.  printe«!,  and 
eireululed,  other  imn|;eri  anil  plan«  werv  n)o\in)(  in  hi»  niiuil. 

I  Tt  I«  a  <  iorntiin  p«<ulUr1ty  tu  apply  lb«  word  **  tthvtfW *  (Wolbw  !■  Jiw)  lo  • 

t>oatlllull.  — TlUNt. 
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Those  which  could  be  treated  dramatical^  had  the  advantage 
of  being  oftenest  thought  over  and  brought  near  to  execu- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  was  developed  a  transition  to 
another  form,  which  is  not  usually  classed  with  those  of  the 
drama,  but  yet  has  a  great  affinity  with  them.  This  transi- 
tion was  chiefly  brought  about  by  a  peculiarity  of  the  author, 
which  fashioned  soliloquy  into  dialogue. 

Accustomed  to  pass  his  time  most  pleasantly  in  societ}'', 
he  changed  even  solitary  thought  into  social  converse,  and 
this  in  the  following  manner :  He  had  the  habit,  w  hen  he 
w^as  alone,  of  calling  before  his  mind  any  person  of  his 
acquaintance.  This  person  he  entreated  to  sit  down,  walked 
up  and  down  by  him,  remained  standing  before  him,  and 
discoursed  with  him  on  the  subject  he  had  in  his  mind.  To 
this  the  person  answered  as  occasion  required,  or  by  the 
ordinary  gestures  signified  his  assent  or  dissent,  —  in  which 
every  man  has  something  peculiar  to  himself.  The  speaker 
then  continued  to  carry  out  further  that  which  seemed  to 
l)lease  the  guest,  or  to  qualify  and  define  more  nearly  that 
of  which  he  disapproved,  and,  finally,  was  polite  enough  to 
give  up  his  notion.  The  oddest  part  of  the  affair  was,  that 
he  never  selected  persons  of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  but 
those  whom  he  saw  but  seldom,  nay,  several  who  lived  at  a 
distance  in  the  world,  and  with  whom  he  had  had  a  transient 
connection.  They  were,  however,  chiefly  persons  who,  more 
of  a  receptive  than  communicative  nature,  are  ready  with  a 
pure  feeling  to  take  interest  in  the  things  which  fall  within 
their  sphere  ;  though  he  often  summoned  contradicting  spirits 
to  these  dialectic  exercises.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  of  every 
age  and  rank,  accommodated  themselves  to  these  discussions, 
and  showed  themselves  obliging  and  agreeable  ;  since  he  only 
conversed  on  subjects  which  were  clear  to  them,  and  which 
the}'  liked.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  appeared  extremely 
strange  to  many  of  them,  could  they  have  learned  how  often 
the}'  were  summoned  to  these  ideal  conversations  ;  since  many 
of  them  would  scarcely  have  come  to  a  real  one. 

How  nearly  such  a  mental  dialogue  is  akin  to  a  written 
correspondence,  is  plain  enough  :  only  in  the  latter  one  sees 
returned  the  confidence  one  has  bestowed  ;  w^hile,  in  the 
former,  one  creates  for  one's  self  a  confidence  which  is  new, 
ever-changing,  and  unreturned.  When,  therefore,  he  had  to 
describe  that  distrust  which  men,  without  being  driven  by  ne- 
cessity, f(M,*l  for  life,  the  author  necessarily  hit  at  once  upon 
the  plan  of  giviuj^  his  sentiments  in  letters :  for  all  gloomi- 
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ncsfl  \H  ft  l)irth,  a  puj)il,  of  Holitinl»' ;  wlioovor  rf^nlpri»»  him- 
self to  il  llicH  uU  opiMisitioii,  uii«!  what  in  tnon>  o|i|Mm4'<I  to 
him  than  a  (lnu'rfiil  Hoc-irlv?  Th«  enjoyment  in  lifr  filt  hy 
otlirrs  is  to  him  :i  painful  rrprourh  ;  nnd  IhuM,  hy  that  »Oii.Ji 
Hhoiil«!  (hurm  him  oiil  of  him.Htlf,  he  in  «linu'te«!  ha<'k  to  Iim 
inmost  soul.  If  he  at  all  exprrssrs  an  opinion  on  thin  mat- 
ter, it  will  ]»e  hy  letters;  for  no  one  frrU  inunr<liat«'ly 
op|M>se<l  to  a  written  effusion,  whether  it  Im»  joyful  or  ^hM»iny  : 
while  an  answ«'r  eontaininj;  op|Mi-»ite  reasons  )^ives  ih«*  lonrly 
one  an  opportunity  to  eonfirm  iiims<-lf  in  his  whims,  —  «n 
oeeasion  to  ;^row  still  more  olKlunite.  The  htt4*r«  of 
Wcrllit-r,  which  are  written  in  this  spirit,  have  so  xarinus  a 
charm,  precisely  heeause  their  «lifTerent  c«)ntentri  were  (Imt 
talkt'tl  over  with  several  imlividuals  i  ^  '  '  '  '  ' 
while  it  was   afterwards   in   the  eouij 

appeared  to  be  directed  to  one  frienci  and  Bympathtzer.  1  o 
say  more  on  the  treatment  of  a  litth  !>o<»k  whi«li  !i       '  ? 

the  suhjeet  of  so   much  diseussi«>n  would    hardly  i 
i>le  ;  hut,  with  rcB|)cct  to  tiie  contents,  »omethinj^  may  yet  Im* 
added. 

I'hat  disfü^iist  with  life  has  itM  physical  nnd  itM 
causes :  the  former  wc  will  leave  to  the  investigation  of  tlio 
physician,  the  latter  to  that  of  the  moralist,  ni\i\,  in  a  matter 
so  often  elaborated,  only  consider  the  chief  |Hiint,  where  the 
phenomenon  most  plainly  exprcMses  itself.  All  (^onifort  in 
life  is  hasi'd  upon  a  rei^ular  recurrence  of  external  T 
The  chani;e  of  day  and  ni«^ht,  of  the  seasons,  of  llowi .  .  — i 
fruits,  and  whatever  else  meetü  us  fn>m  e|x>cli  to  e|iocli,  ao 
that  we  Clin  and  should  enjoy  it,  —  them*  nr\*  the  pn»|HT 
sprini^s  of  earthly  life,  llie  mon»  o|K»n  we  art»  Ut  llieiM«  en- 
joyments, the  ha[>pier  do  we  feel  ours«>lvcMi ;  Uit  if  the 
<han<res  in  these  phenomena  roll  up  nnd  down  lN-fi»n'  ita 
without  our  taking  inti'ri'st  in  them,  if  we  are  inM-nsihle  to 
HUih  lu'autiful  (jllei-ji,  then  iiimes  on  the  irreul«*«»t  wvil,  tli« 
heaviest  ilisease  :   we  regard    lif*»    as    a    <li-  n. 

It  is  said  of  an  Kn^lishman,  that  he  handed   -.  .;    ;......  he 

nii^hl  n»)  Ioniser  dresn  and  undreMH  him*telf  every  »lay.  1 
knew  a  wtirthy  ^janlener,  the  HUperint«*n«lent  of  ilie  laying- 
out  of  a  lai*i;e  park,  who  imici*  erie<l  out  with  vcxniiou, 
"  Shall  I  always  see  (hes4i  eloudit  moving  fn>m  en**!  tu 
west?  *'    The  story  is  lohl  of  one  of  mir  most  etcndlent  n»«»n, 

that  he  saw  with  vexalitMi  the  returni-  -       >f  uphnt;.  and 

wished,  iliat  by   way  «»f  change,   it  •    ap|H»ar  ntl. 

IhiiuQ  are    prui>vrly  Uio   »ymptom«  o(    a  wtruma  of    lif«. 
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which  does  not  iinfreqnently  result  in  suicide,  and  which  in 
thinking  men,  absorbed  in  themselves,  was  more  frequent 
than  can  be  imagined. 

Nothing  occasions  this  weariness  more  than  the  return  of 
love.  The  first  love,  it  is  rightly  said,  is  the  only  one  ;  for 
in  the  second,  and  by  the  second,  the  highest  sense  of  love 
is  already  lost.  The  conception  of  the  eternal  and  infinite, 
which  elevates  and  supports  it,  is  destroyed  ;  and  it  appears 
transient  like  every  thing  else  that  recurs.  The  separation 
of  the  sensual  from  the  moral,  which,  in  the  complicated, 
cultivated  world  sunders  the  feelings  of  love  and  desire,  pro- 
duces here  also  an  exaggeration  which  can  lead  to  no  good. 

Moreover,  a  young  man  soon  perceives  in  others,  if  not  in 
himself,  that  moral  epochs  change  as  well  as  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  graciousness  of  the  great,  the  favor  of  the 
strong,  the  encouragement  of  the  active,  the  attachment  of 
the  multitude,  the  love  of  individuals,  —  all  this  changes  up 
and  down ;  and  we  can  no  more  hold  it  fast  than  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  And  yet  these  things  are  not  mere  nat- 
ural events  ;  they  escape  us  either  by  our  own  or  by  another's 
fault ;  but  change  they  do,  and  we  are  never  sure  of  them. 

But  that  which  most  pains  a  sensitive  youth,  is  the  unceas- 
ing return  of  our  faults  ;  for  how  late  do  we  learn  to  see,  that, 
while  we  cultivate  our  virtues,  we  rear  our  faults  at  the  same 
time  !  The  former  depend  upon  the  latter  as  upon  their  root, 
and  the  latter  send  forth  secret  ramifications  as  strong  and 
as  various  as  those  which  the  former  send  forth  in  open  light. 
Because,  now,  we  generally  practise  our  virtues  with  will  and 
consciousness,  but  are  unconsciously  surprised  b}'  our  faults, 
the  former  seldom  procure  us  any  pleasure,  while  the  latter 
constantly  bring  trouble  and  pain.  Here  lies  the  most  diffi- 
cult point  in  self-knowledge,  that  which  makes  it  ahnost  im- 
possible. If  we  conceive,  in  addition  to  all  this,  A'oung, 
boiling  blood,  an  imagination  easily  to  be  paral3'zed  by  single 
objects,  and,  moreover,  the  uncertain  movements  of  the  day, 
we  shall  not  find  unnatural  an  impatient  striving  to  free  one's 
self  from  such  a  strait. 

However,  such  gloomy  contemplations,  which  lead  him 
who  has  resigned  himself  to  them  into  the  infinite,  could  not 
have  developed  themselves  so  decidedly  in  the  minds  of  the 
German  youths,  had  not  an  outward  occasion  excited  and 
furthered  them  in  this  dismal  business.  This  was  caused  by 
English  literature,  especially  the  poetical  part,  the  great 
beauties  of  which  are  accompanied  by  an  earnest  melancholy, 
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whifli  it  mmmnnirnt«H  t«»  fvory  ono  who  «w. 

with   it.      'I  lie   iitt4-llr(-tual    Hritoii,    from   hi.s  y 

BCC9  himself  surrounded  by  a  sii^niflcaiit  world,  which  ^ 

ulatrH  all   hi.H   jxiwitm  :    !i.       ^  s,  mntn*  '   * 

liiiist  <-ollc('t  all   IiIh  uit«l«  to  colli' 

How  many  of  their  ixx^ts  have  iu  their  youth  led  a  Wxise  aod 

riotous    life,  ninl    soon   found    ''  '  ■-■•]■ 

jilaiiiiiig   of    the  vanity  of    can  ^  m    .  f 

them  have  triifl  their  fortune  in  worldly  oecufmtion»,  have 

taken  i  •*•,  in  parli.« 

in  the  h    .  the  elnha^•«  r 

active  co-o|)enition  in  the  int4Tnal  troubles  and  changen  of 

stat«*  and  •_  in-nt.  and,  if  not  i-  '   «"a.  at  any  rate 

in  their  fii-  ..  .     in  1   i».'itn»nM,  mon*  I.     , mhd.   -  ».1   than 

pleA-sant  ex|K'rieii-  •  -        How  many  have  h«*en   I»;  im- 

prisoiu-d,  or  rohlM-d  of  their  |)nn>erty  ! 

Kvcn    the    cin-umstanre    of    U-iiig  the  spectator  of   »uch 
great  events  cali.H  man   to  m'rioii»tn(*.H.H  :  and  whither  can  ft4'ri> 
oiisiiesH  lead  fartluT  than  t4>  a  (•  * 

nature  and  worthlesHiM'sH  of  all«.......,  ;...._.       .  i 

also  is  .serious;  and  thu.s  Kn;:li.sh  jx»«  try  i»:us  vxi 
able  to  him.  und,  U'cause  it  pn needed  from  a  hi^ii«  i  f 

Ihinps,  even  imiKj.Hinjr.  One  findn  in  it  thn*u^hout  a  ^.  .  ,. 
apt  undi'i-standinij,  well  pnutincd  in  the  world  ;  a  ilcfp.  l«nd«  r 
heart;  an  excellent  will ;  an  impaH^ionitl  action, — the  n- 

noblest  (jiialitics  whi<-h  can  l»e  ]■    •      '   ' ;.  .    n     '         \ 

cultivated  inaii  ;   hut  all  this  put 

Tnie  jMH'try  annouiitvs  itM'lf  thus,  that,  as  a  wot 

it  can  by  inti-rnal     '        '   '  n*   !     \'     -    ' 

from  tin*  f.'irtiily  i 

ball(x>n,  it  lifts  us,  t^>}i(ether  with  Ihr  balla*»t  whi<  ii  i«  1 

t4)   us,   into   hi    '  '    let«*  tli- 

of  the  earth  li  .  .e  u«»  u~ 

The  most  lively,  as  well  as  the  most  serious,  worts,  liavc  the 

same  aim  «»f  r       '  »U^nÄur«         '  '  "  '      • 

tons  inteilecti.  i  -«  *»nly  '■ 

the  majority  of  the  Kns:li-h  |iocmi,  chiefly  n 

and  «HI  the  avcrnt;«'  ll 

of  life.      Not  only  ^    ...        „ 

theme  is  pre-eminently  work«il  out,  Init  even  tin»  other  < 

templ.'itive  jMn'm««  ntray.  U*fore  «»ii« 

diHinal  rej;i«»n.  wher»*  the  uiuler-f^»: 

prubUni  which  it  cannot  solve  ;  -^ 

cao  always  coustrurt  for  Itself,  h^"  ^' 
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volumes  might  be  compiled,  which  could  serve  as  a  commen- 
tarv  to  this  frisfhtf ul  text :  — 

''  Then  old  age  and  experience,  hand  in  hand, 
Lead  him  to  death,  and  make  him  understand, 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long, 
That  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong." 

What  further  makes  the  English  poets  thorough  misan- 
thropes, aud  diffuses  over  their  writings  the  unpleasant  feeling 
of  repugnance  against  every  thing,  is  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
of  them,  on  account  of  the  various  divisions  of  their  com- 
monwealth, must  devote  themselves  for  the  best  part,  if  not 
for  the  whole,  of  their  lives  to  one  party  or  another.  Now, 
because  a  writer  of  the  sort  cannot  praise  and  extol  those  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  nor  the  cause  to  which  he  ad- 
heres, since,  if  he  did,  he  would  only  excite  envy  and  hostil- 
it}',  he  exercises  his  talent  in  speaking  as  badly  as  possible 
of  those  on  the  opposite  side,  and  in  sharpening,  nay,  poi- 
soning, the  satirical  weapons  as  much  as  he  can.  When  this 
is  done  by  both  parties,  the  world  which  lies  between  is  de- 
stroyed and  wholly  annihilated  ;  so  that,  in  a  great  mass  of 
sensibly  active  people,  one  can  discover,  to  use  the  mildest 
terms,  nothing  but  folly  and  madness.  Even  their  tender 
poems  are  occupied  with  mournful  subjects.  Here  a  deserted 
girl  is  dying  ;  there  a  faithful  lover  is  drowned,  or  is  devoured 
by  a  shark  before,  b}'  his  hurried  swimming,  he  reaches  his 
beloved ;  and  if  a  poet  like  Gray  lies  down  in  a  churchyard, 
and  again  begins  those  well-known  melodies,  he,  too,  may 
gather  round  him  a  number  of  friends  to  melancholy.  Mil- 
ton's "Allegro  "  has  first  to  scare  away  gloom  in  vehement 
verses,  before  he  can  attain  a  very  moderate  pleasure  ;  and 
even  the  cheerful  Goldsmith  loses  himself  in  elegiac  feelings, 
when  his  "  Deserted  Village,"  as  charmingly,  as  sadly,  ex- 
hibits to  us  a  lost  paradise  which  his  "Traveller  "  seeks  over 
the  whole  earth. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  lively  works,  cheerful  poems,  can  be 
brought  forward  and  opposed  to  what  I  have  said  ;  but  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  best  of  them,  certainly  belong  to 
the  older  epoch :  and  the  newer  works,  which  may  be  set 
down  in  the  class,  are  likewise  of  a  satirical  tendency,  are 
bitter,  and  treat  women  especially  with  contempt. 

In  short,  those  serious  poems,  undermining  human  nature, 
which,  in  general  terms,  have  been  mentioned  above,  were 
the  favorites  which  we  sought  out  before  all  others,  one  seek- 
ing, according  to  liis  disposition,  tiie  lighter  elegiac  melan- 
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rJioly,  nnolhcr  tlir  licavv,  opproasiv«»  dt-mtjiir,  v  up 

«vriv  tliiij;^.       .Stranm'ly  imiou^Ii,  our   futhi-r  u;.  .    ...  '■•r. 

Sliiikspcun',  wlio  HO  well  knew  liow  to  diiriiM^'  n  piir< 
fiiliics.H,  htmiiitln'iMMl  our  ferliujj  of  (liHsati>if!U'tiiiii.  Il.ttn- 
lit  and  Ills  HoliliMjuii'.H  wen*  hprrtren  wliicli  Imuntrfl  nil  th«- 
yoiMii^  nnntlH.  The  chief  pansa^es  ever)'  one  knew  by  In  ;ii' 
and  l<»ved  to  re<'il«'  ;  nn<l  evrrylMMly  faticird  he  had  a  riülil  I«» 
I>e  ju.st  as  inelantholy  as  the  Trince  of  Denmark,  though  h«* 
liad  seen  no  j^iiost.  and  had  no  royal  fatlier  to  avenge. 

Hut  tliat  to  all  this  nu'lamholy  a  |HTfeetIy  Huitahle  l«H-ality 
lui^lit  not  he  wantin;^,  Ossian  had  ehann«*«!  um  even  to  the 
"  ritirna  Thule,"  wliere  on  a  Jfniy,  lH>undlrKH  heath,  wander- 
in«^  anion«;  prominent  mos»-cuvered  jjra  vest  one«,  we  »aw  the 

^nass    around   un  move<l   l>y  an   awful  wind,  and  a  ' 'v 

rl<»ude<l  hky  alM>ve  us.      It  was  not  till  moonlight  i 
(  aledonian  niiiht  beeame  day  ;  departed  herocH,  fadeil  maid- 
ens, tloate«!  around  us,  until  at  last  we  really  tliuughl  we  haw 
the  .spirit  of   LikIu  in  his  fearful  form. 

In  8ueh  an  element,  with  Hueh  surnmndin};  influenf^fi.  with 
tastes  and  sludieH  of  this  kin«l,  tcMturi'd  by  unsa'  '   pa*- 

hions,  by  no  nu'ans  exeited  from  without  toim|M>ri.^  »n*, 

witli  the  sole  pruH|>eet  that  we  must  adhere  to  n  dull,  spirit- 
le.ss    citizen   life,    we    berame — in    jil<M>n»y    wa    ' 
taehe(l  to  the  thouj^ht,  thai  we  eould  at  all  i*\  •  :         , 
]»leasure,  if  it  no  lonj.jer  8uite<l  us,  and  thus  n'iserably  enough 
lielped   ourselves  throu;;h   the  «li-^'^usts  and  w-  ^  «»f  the 

days.     This  feelin;.;  was  so  j;eneral,   that   **  \'^  i  '*   pr»>- 

dueed   its  jjreat  etTeet  preci»ely   iMH'aiitfe  it  »tniek  n  eh«>nl 
everywhere,  and  oprnly  and  int«'llii;ibly  exhibited   '"  t 

natun«  of  a  morbiil  youthful  delusion.      Ib»w  a«'  .. 
Kn;ilish  were   aetpiainted  with  thin  Hort  of    wrel<*he«i 
hIiowu    by  the    few  si^nifieant  lines,  written  bi'foro  Uu>  tt|>- 
pearanec  uf  '*  Werther  :  "  — 

*'  To  ßHrfn  ci>nj»rnlftl  i»ri'iM'. 

Mon>  woutuin  than  i  ivr  hr  ktirw; 

WhlU«  luiM-ry'i  f«»nu  ....  :....i>  Urvw 

lu  (lurk  iih'ttl  hilf»  and  hum>n  iiul  lU  own.'* 

Suicide  is  an  event  of  human  natun».  whii-h.  wbalrvrr  may 
bo  said  and  done  with  nsinnt  I«»  it.  «lenmndn  the  nympriihv 
of  evrry  man,  and  in  every  e|HH'h  must  U»  diiKMiMJHtl  an-  n 
]^Iontes(|uiiMi  ^rant.H  his  henx's  ami  jjrval  men  the  ritfhl  «»f 
killiuLi  tiieinselves  as  they  think  lit.  sintv  he  nay*  that  il  mu«»l 
be  free  to  every  one  t*»  close  the  llflh  aet  «»f  hi»  tnm^tly  a»  ho 
pb.MV^es.      ibil  the  |H*rH(tnN  here  allitiUMi  to  aro  not  aiieh  aa  hav« 
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led  an  active  and  important  life,  who  have  sacrificed  their 
days  for  a  great  empire,  or  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
whom  one  cannot  blame  if  the}"  think  to  follow  in  another 
world  the  idea  which  inspires  them,  as  soon  as  it  has  van- 
ished from  the  earth.  We  are  here  dealing  with  those  whose 
life  is  embittered  by  a  want  of  action,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  peaceful  circumstances  in  the  world,  through  exagger- 
ated demands  upon  themselves.  Having  mj'self  been  in 
this  predicament,  and  having  known  best  the  pain  I  then  suf- 
fered, and  the  exertion  it  cost  me  to  free  myself,  I  will  not 
conceal  the  reflections  I  made  with  much  deliberation  on  the 
various  kinds  of  death  one  might  choose. 

There  is  something  so  unnatural  in  a  man  tearing  himself 
away  from  himself,  not  only  injuring,  but  destroying,  himself, 
that  he  mostly  seizes  upon  mechanical  means  to  carry  his 
design  into  execution.  When  Ajax  falls  upon  his  sword,  it 
is  the  weight  of  his  body  which  does  him  the  last  service. 
When  the  warrior  binds  his  shield-bearer  not  to  let  him  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  is  still  an  eii;ternal  force  which 
he  secures,  only  a  moral  instead  of  a  phj^sical  one.  Women 
seek  in  water  a  cooling  for  their  despair,  and  the  extremely 
mechanical  means  of  fire-arms  insure  a  rapid  act  with  the 
very  least  exertion.  Hanging,  one  does  not  like  to  mention, 
because  it  is  an  ignoble  death.  In  England  it  is  more  likely 
to  occur ;  because  there,  from  youth  upwards,  one  sees  so 
many  hanged,  without  the  punishment  being  precisely  dis- 
honorable. By  poison,  by  opening  the  veins,  the  onl}*  inten- 
tion is  to  depart  slowly  from  life  ;  and  that  most  refined, 
rapid,  and  painless  death  by  an  adder,  was  worth}"  of  a 
queen  who  had  passed  her  life  in  pleasure  and  brilliancy. 
But  all  these  are  external  aids,  enemies  with  which  man 
forms  an  alliance  against  himself. 

When  I  considered  all  these  means,  and  looked  about  fur- 
ther in  history,  I  found  among  all  those  who  killed  themselves 
no  one  who  did  this  deed  with  such  greatness  and  freedom  of 
mind  as  the  emperor  Otho.  He,  having  the  worst  of  it  as  a 
general,  but  being  by  no  means  reduced  to  extremities,  re- 
solves to  quit  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire,  whicli 
in  some  measure  already  belongs  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of 
sparing  so  many  thousands.  He  has  a  cliecrful  supper  with 
his  friends,  and  the  next  morning  it  is  found  that  he  has 
plunged  a  sharp  dagger  into  liis  heart.  This  deed  alone 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  I  was  convinced,  that 
whoever  could  not  act  in  this  like  Otho.  had  no  right  to  go 
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voluntarily  out  of  the  world.  liy  thc«o  convirtionii  I  {rveti 
my.srlf,  not  ho  iniicli  from  tiio  <lan^i*r  ii>«  from  lln*  whim  of 
stii<'i(lf,  wliirli  in  tiioHr  Hplcniliil  tim«'H  of  |H'ari*,  nnd  with  an 

indoh-nt  y<»ulli,  iiad  njanni^rd  to  «•-.••'  mi.      An> '  "  «  onttid- 

eraliU»  colK-ftion  of  wra|M>ns,  I  \  ^\  a  l»:i.  .  wrll- 

polishcd  «la'jurr.     Tliis   I   laid  «vrry  iii^lit  l»y  my  U*«l  ;  nnd, 

iu'foro    I    <xtin«;iiisl»Ml  llin  candK*,   1  trif<l  wliclli»  *    I   '  ' 

bncci'cd  in  pluni^in'^  tlio  sharp  iK)int  n  c-ouplc  of  ii. 

into  my  heart.     Since  I  never  could  Hui^ceed  in  lliin,  1  at  ioAt 

lau^hrd  mvM'lf  out  of  the  notion,  lhn*w  off  nit  h\|>o<'h<>    ' 

cal  fancies,  nnd  riMilved  to  live.      iJut,  to  Ik*  nMe  to  ■ 

with  cheerfulnertH,  1  was  oldijjed  to  solve  a  {xx'tieal  pruhlcin, 

l.y  whici»  all  that  I  had  felt,  thou-jht,  an«!  fan"    ' 

important   jMjint  siiould  !»e  re<luc«d  to  wt>rdH.      i 

pMsr  I   collected  the  elements  which  had  lK*eii  at  work  in  me 

lor  a  few  years,  I  rendered  pn  *  •  my  mind  the  cA«es 

which    ha<l   most  alllicted  and   i<  •  tl    me,    l>ut    nothing 

would  come  to  n  <le(lnitc  forin  :  1  tucked  on  event,  a  fable,  in 

wiiich  they  could  ]»e  overl«K)ki"<l. 

All  at  once  I  heard  the  news  of  .lerusalem*»  death,  and, 
immediately  nfter  the  peneral  refwrt,  the  most  accurate  and 
<  ireumstantial   description    of    tl»e   •  .    nnd    nt   thin 

moment  the  plan  of  **  Werlher  "  wu  :  ..  and  the  whole 
Hliot  together  from  all  side»^  and  Ui'ame  a  «olid  maM,  luat 
as  water  in  a  vessel,  which  stands  u|M>n  the  - 

is   converted    into   hard   ice   by  tlie   most   j^i x   • 

hold  fast  this  singular  prize,  to  n^nder  present  to  myself,  and 
to   carry  out  in  alt  its  parts,  a  work  of  .such   ; 

v:iri«)us  contents,  was  the  more  material  to  me,  .^    i  i  ..^....t 

fallen  into  a  painful  situation,  t\hicli  left  me  even  le»i»  hu|H> 
llian  those  which  had  pivcedcd  it,  and  forebotlinl  only  sailne»«, 
if  not  vexation. 

It   is  always  a  misfortune   to  nlep  into  new  ndntton«  tn 
whicli  one   has  not  been  inur»t! :  we  are  often  a 
will  lured  into  a  false  sympathy,  the  iniximplelene«.^    ..;  ^.„  .* 
positions  troubU's  us;  nnd   yet  we  »ee   im>  meanii,  either  of 
completing?  them  or  of  renujvin;?  them. 

Krau  Von  l.aro(he  had  nuirried  her  ehl»»*»l  iln-  -»••  -  at 
l-raulvfort,  and  often  «jime  to  vinil  her.  but  ctudd   .  »n- 

cite  hei-self  to  the  }><mition  wliich  she  henudf  hat!  chosen. 
Instead  of  fci'linir  •  ''  '  .      -     t^^,  ^,y 

alteration,   »lie   in-      ^    i  '»i'  ^^* 

•  "  llnlbhril."  "  lUlftir«-"*  —  If  lh«rr  w»f»  tneh  m  voni— «t>«kl  bv  lb*  V^v^m 
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really  forced  to  think  that  her  daughter  was  unhappy ;  al- 
though as  she  wanted  nothing,  and  her  husband  denied  her 
nothing,  one  could  not  well  see  in  what  her  unhappiness  prop- 
erl}' consisted.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  wxll  received  in 
the  house,  and  came  into  contact  with  the  whole  circle,  which 
consisted  of  persons  who  had  partly  contributed  to  the  mar- 
riage, partly  wished  for  it  a  happy  result.  The  Dean  of  St. 
Leonhard,  Dumeitz,  conceived  a  confidence,  nay,  a  friendship, 
for  me.  He  was  the  first  Catholic  clergyman  with  whom  I 
had  come  into  close  contact,  and  who,  because  he  was  a 
clear-sighted  man,  gave  me  beautiful  and  suflScient  expla- 
nations of  the  faith,  usages,  and  external  and  internal 
relations  of  the  oldest  church.  The  figure  of  a  well-formed 
though  not  young  lady,  named  Servieres,  I  still  accurately 
remember.  I  likewise  came  into  contact  with  the  Alessina- 
Schweizer,  and  other  families,  forming  a  connection  with  the 
sons,  which  long  continued  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
all  at  once  found  myself  domesticated  in  a  strange  circle,  in 
the  occupations,  pleasures,  and  even  religious  exercises  of 
which  I  was  induced,  nay,  compelled,  to  take  part.  My 
former  relation  to  the  young  wife,  which  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  that  of  a  brother  to  a  sister,  was  continued  after 
marriage ;  my  age  was  suitable  to  her  own  ;  I  was  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  circle  in  whom  she  heard  an  echo  of  those 
intellectual  tones  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  from  her 
3'outh.  We  lived  on  together  in  a  childish  confidence  ;  and, 
although  there  was  nothing  impassioned  in  our  intercourse, 
it  was  tormenting  enough,  because  she  could  not  become 
reconciled  to  her  new  circumstances,  and,  although  blessed 
with  the  goods  of  fortune,  had  to  act  as  the  mother  of  several 
step-children,  being  moreover  transplanted  from  the  cheerful 
vale  of  Ehrenbreitstein  and  a  joj^ous  state  of  youth  into  a 
gloomily  situated  mercantile  house.  Amid  so  many  new 
family  connections  was  I  hemmed  in,  without  any  real  par- 
ticipation or  co-operation.  If  they  were  satisfied  with  each 
other,  all  seemed  te  go  on  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  most 
of  the  parties  concerned  turned  to  me  in  cases  of  vexation, 
which  by  my  lively  sympath}^  I  genei'ally  rendered  worse  rather 
than  better.  In  a  short  time  this  situation  became  quite  in- 
supportable to  me :  all  the  disgust  at  life  which  usually 
springs  from  such  half-connections  seemed  to  burden  me 
witli  double  and  threefold  weight,  and  a  new  strong  resolu- 
tion was  necessaiy  to  free  myself  from  it. 
Jerusalem's  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  unhappy 
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attiiclirnent  to  tlic  wife  of  liin  friond,  nhtfok  me  out  of  ttie 
drcnin  ;   and  l>ccau8c  I    not  only  vbihly  contcmplati*«!  that 

whicli  had  Dcriirrrd  to  him  and  mo,  hut  Momcthint;  »■ 
wliirli  In-frll  im-  at  thr  moment,  also  hlirn-«!  mr  to  pa««, 
emotion,  I  could  not  do  othorwiM?  tfian  hn>athe  into  that 
pioduction,  whirh  I  had  junt  nrnhTtakj'n,  all  that  warmth 
which  h'avf.H  no  distinrtion  IhIwii'H  ihf  |>oi'tiral  and  Ihr 
actual.  I  had  ('««npletcdy  inolatcMl  mvM'lf,  nay.  |»n)hil»it<H| 
til«'  visits  of  my  friiMids  ;  and  int«Tnally  also  I  put  «•vt-rv  thinj^ 
asi(U'  tliat  did  not  immcdiatrly  IkIoii^  to  the  Muhjr<t.  (hi 
the  other  hand,  I  cmhrace«!  ever}'  thiiijj  that  had  any  rtdation 
to  my  disi^^n,  and  n'pratcd  to  myself  my  nearest  life,  of  iho 
eontent.sof  \vhi(*h  1  had  a.s  yet  nmde  no  practical  use.  Inder 
.such  circumstanceH.  after  such  lon^  and  so  many  pre|tanitionM 
^n  secri't,  I  wrot4'  •*  Wcrlher  "  in  four  wiM'ks,  witJiout  any 
scheme  of  the  wliole,  or  treatment  of  any  part,  U'inj;  pri?- 
viously  put  on  paper. 

'rije  maiiusi'ript,  whit'li  was  now  finished,  lay  lH'f«»re  me  nn 
i\  rou^di  draught,  with  few  correetions  and  alt«'rations.  It 
was  stiteiied  at  once,  for  the  hindin«;  is  U*  a  written  work 
of  altout  the  same  use  as  the  frame  is  to  a  picture:  one  can 
nnich  heiler  see  w  hetlier  then-  is  really  any  thinu  in  it.  Sinco 
I  had  written  thus  much  almost  unconsciously,  like  a  M^m- 
namhulist,  I  was  mysidf  ast4)nishe<l,  now  I  went  thnni^b  it, 
tiiat  1  mi'^dit  alter  and  improve  it  in  some  resj>o<'t**.  Hut  In 
the  expectation,  tliat  after  some  time,  when  I  hail  .»een  it  at  a 
certain  distance,  nnich  woidd  occur  to  me  tiiat  wouKI  turn  to 
tlie  advantai^e  of  the  work,  I  jjave  It  to  my  younger  f  '  > 
to  read,  upon  whom  it  priHiueed  an  efTect  fut  much  the  ;;' 
as,  contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  had  told  no  one  of  it,  nor 
discovered    my   «le«*i^n   heforehand.      Y«'l    h-  '    «via 

thi>  sul»ject-matler  which  really  pr«Hlu«-ed  t  i   in 

this  respect  they  were  in  a  frame  of  mind  pre<'iHeIy  the  rvvenM» 
of  mv  own  ;  for  l»v  this  coni|H»Hition,  more  than  l»y  any 
other,  I  had  freed  myself  fnuu  that  stormy  element,  upon 
which,  through  my  own  fault  and  that  t>f  otiiend,  thnMigh  a 
mode  of   life  hotli  accidental  and  chiisrn,  ih-  iid 

tlioii^jhlless  priM'ipitatiiin,  throu^;h  i»l>Htinac\  ....  ,  , -\,  I 

had  heel)  driv(>n  alwrnt  in  tin*  most  violent  manner.  1  fell« 
as  if  after  a  general  confesMion.  «»nit»  nu»re  liappy  ainl  frve, 
and  justith'd  in  l>e<^innin<^  a  new  life. 

The  old  nostruuj  ha«l  In-en  «»f  exindlent  nervier  to  qm  on 
this  occasi«»n.      Hut,  while  I  felt  relievi-d  and  «  .itl   by 

havinj^  turned  reality  int«»  |HK'tr}*,  my  fri«  "  '*-  ^*  --»ray 
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by  my  work  ;  for  they  thought  that  poetry  ought  to  be  turned 
into  realit}^  that  such  a  moral  was  to  be  imitated,  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  one  ought  to  shoot  one's  self.  What  had  first  hap- 
pened here  among  a  few,  afterwards  took  place  among  the 
larger  public  ;  and  this  little  book,  which  had  been  so  beneficial 
to  me,  was  decried  as  extremely  injurious. 

But  all  the  evils  and  misfortunes  which  it  may  have  pro- 
duced were  nearly  prevented  by  an  accident,  since  even  after 
its  production  it  ran  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.  The  matter 
stood  thus  :  Merck  had  lately  returned  from  Petersburg ;  I 
had  spoken  to  him  but  little,  because  he  was  always  occupied, 
and  onh'  told  him,  in  the  most  general  terms,  of  that 
"  Werther  "  which  lay  next  my  heart.  He  once  called  upon 
me  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  seem  very  talkative,  I  asked  him  to 
listen  to  me.  He  seated  himself  on  the  sofa  ;  and  I  began  to 
read  the  tale,  letter  by  letter.  After  I  had  gone  on  thus  for 
a  while,  without  luring  from  him  any  sign  of  admiration,  I 
adopted  a  more  pathetic  strain  ;  but  what  were  my  feelings, 
when,  at  a  pause  w^hich  I  made,  he  struck  me  down  in  the 
most  frightful  manner,  with,  "  Well,  that's  very  prett}',"  and 
withdrew  without  adding  any  thing  more.  I  was  quite  beside 
myself ;  for  as  I  took  great  pleasure  in  my  works,  but  at 
first  passed  no  judgment  on  them,  I  here  firmly  believed  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake  in  subject,  tone,  and  st3'le,  —  all  of 
which  were  doubtful, — and  had  produced  something  quite 
inadmissible.  Had  a  fire  been  at  hand,  I  should  at  once 
have  thrown  in  the  work  ;  but  I  again  plucked  up  coi^rage, 
and  passed  man}-  painful  days,  until  he  at  last  assured  me, 
in  confidence,  that  at  that  moment  he  had  been  in  the  most 
frightful  situation  in  which  a  man  can  be  placed.  On  this 
account,  he  said,  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  thing, 
and  did  not  even  know  what  the  manuscript  was  about.  In 
the  mean  time  the  matter  had  been  set  right,  as  far  as  was 
possible  :  and  Merck,  in  the  times  of  his  energy,  was  just  the 
man  to  accommodate  himself  to  any  thing  monstrous ;  his 
humor  returned,  only  it  had  grown  still  more  bitter  than 
before.  He  blamed  my  design  of  re- writing  "  Werther," 
with  the  same  expressions  which  he  had  used  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  desired  to  see  it  printed  just  as  it  was.  A 
fair  copy  was  made,  which  did  not  remain  long  in  m}'  hands  ; 
for,  on  the  very  day  on  which  my  sister  was  married  to  George 
Schlosser,  a  letter  from  Weygand  of  Leipzig  chanced  to 
arrive,  in  which  he  asked  me  for  a  manuscript :  such  a  coin- 
cidence  I   looked   upon   as   a  favorable  omen.     I  sent  off 
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*'  Worthor,"  nnd  wnn  vcn*  wfll  «atinfirfl.  - '  *])>•  rrmii- 
noratioii  I  rP('(?ivofl  for  it  woä  not  «'ntirrlv  ..I  up  l»y 

the  <l<'l)ts  whu'h  I  had  J)oc'n  forced  to  contract  on  account  of 
"  (iötz  von  Ik'rlirhin^jf'n.'* 

The  ofTrct  of  this  liiilo  hook  waa  jn*<*ttt,  nay,  immenM,  and 
chiofly  !)ccau8c  it  exactly  hit  the  tein|)er  of  the  timea.  For 
as  it  n-qniros  tmt  a  litth-  ni.'it<-h  to  !»low  i  iimenMe  mine, 

8o  the  explosion  which  followed  my  piil.  i  waa  mi^htv, 

from  the  circumntance  tliat  the  youthful  worhl  had  already 
undtMinint'd  itwrlf;  and  tin*  sho<'k  was  ^n-al.  liecauAe  all 
oxtrava^'aiit  cU'inands,  uiisalislied  pas^ionn.  and  imaf^inary 
wronps  were  suddenly  hrou^^ht  to  an  eniption.  It  cannot 
lie  rxprct«'«!  of  th«'  puMi«*  that  it  should  rrc-i'iv«»  an  intrl- 
hrtual  work  intellectually.  In  fact,  it  wa**  only  the  suhjert, 
the  material  part,  that  waA  con.sidere<l,  aa  I  had  aln>ady 
found  to  he  the  case  anioui:  my  own  friemls  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  arose  that  old  prejudice,  a.H.H4N-iatrd  with  the  digo 
nity  of  a  printed  lK)ok,  —  that  it  ought  to  have  a  moral  aim. 
liut  a  tru»'  picture  of  life  ha.s  none.  It  neither  approve« 
nor  ceuKurcs,  hut  develops  sentiments  and  actions  in  their 
(•onac(|uences,  and  therehy  enlightens  and  instnutM. 

Of  the  reviews  I  t<K)k  little  notice.  The  matter  wa.«»  set- 
tled, as  far  as  I  was  concerned  ;  and  the  go««!  folks  nnjjhl 
now  try  what  they  rn\\U\  make  of  it.  Yet  my  friencln  diil 
not  fail  to  collect  these  thin^^s,  and,  as  they  were  already 
initiated  into  my  vi»'ws,  to  make  merry  with  them.  The 
".loysof  Youn;;  Werthcr,"  with  whi<-h  Ni»*<»lai  came  forth, 
«^ave  us  occasion  f«>r  many  a  jest.  This  otherwise  ex«vllent, 
meritorious,  and  well-informed  man,  had  aln*ady  ' 
dcjtreciate  and  op|M>se  every  thinj;  that  did  not  »■ 
his  own  way  of  thinkiu};.  which,  aa  he  was  of  a  vcn*  narrow 
iniml.  he  hrld  to  he  the  »>nly  <'ori'    *  .  . 

he  must  needs  try  his  strength:         >  .        . 

in  our  hands.  The  verj*  (lelicale  vignette,  by  t  htwlowiecki, 
jjaM'  me  much  deli'^hl :   n^-         *     '  •  .,„.  I  «,1  ^   " 

extravagantly.     The  jum        _  -y  itaeli 

that  rou^h  household  stufT  which  the  human  nnderstanduiff, 
in  its  h<»nn'ly  limits,  takes  rsperial  !•  *'         tly 

coarse.      Without  perceiving  that  th<  :      v  _  I»» 

(pnilify,  that  Werther's  yonthful  hhMtm,  fn>ni  the  very  flml, 
Mppcars  gnawed  hy  the  deadly  worm,  Nicolai  nlhmt  inv 
treatment  to  pass  current  up  tt»  the  two  huntlr«*«!  and  four- 
teenth pa«;e  ;  and  then,  when  the  deHolate  mortal  in  pre|>ar* 
ing   for  the    fatal   stc'p,   tlie    acute    |M«ychologtc«l    |»hy*ieian 
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contrives  to  palm  upon  his  patient  a  pistol,  loaded  with 
chickens'  blood,  from  which  a  filthy  spectacle,  but  happily 
no  mischief,  arises.  Charlotte  becomes  the  wife  of  Werther, 
and  the  whole  affair  ends  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 

So  much  I  can  recall  to  memory,  for  the  book  never  came 
before  my  eyes  again.  I  had  cut  out  the  vignette,  and 
placed  it  among  my  most  favorite  engravings.  I  then,  by 
way  of  quiet,  innocent  revenge,  composed  a  little  burlesque 
poem,  "  Nicolai  at  the  Grave  of  Werther,"  which,  however, 
cannot  be  communicated.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  every  thing  a  dramatic  shape  was  again  pre- 
dominant. I  wrote  a  prose  dialogue  between  Charlotte  and 
Werther,  which  was  tolerably  comical :  Werther  bitterly 
complains  that  his  deliverance  by  chickens'  blood  has  turned 
out  so  badly.  His  life  is  saved,  it  is  true  ;  but  be  has  shot 
his  eyes  out.  He  is  now  in  despair  at  being  her  husband, 
without  being  able  to  see  her ;  for  the  complete  view  of  her 
person  w^ould  .to  him  be  much  dearer  than  all  those  pretty 
details  of  which  he  could  assure  himself  by  the  touch. 
Charlotte,  as  may  be  imagined,  has  no  great  catch  in  a  blind 
husband  ;  and  thus  occasion  is  given  to  abuse  Nicolai  pretty 
roundly  for  interfering  unasked  in  other  people's  affairs.» 
The  whole  was  written  in  a  good-natured  spirit,  and  painted, 
with  prophetic  forebodings,  that  unhappy,  conceited  humor 
of  Nicolai' s,  which  led  him  to  meddle  with  things  beyond 
his  compass,  which  gave  great  annoyance  both  to  himself  and 
others,  and  by  which,  eventually,  in  spite  of  his  undoubted 
merits,  he  entirely  destroyed  his  literary  reputation.  The 
original  of  thisjeu  d' esprit  was  never  copied,  and  has  been  lost 
sight  of  for  years.  I  had  a  special  predilection  for  the  little 
production.  The  pure,  ardent  attachment  of  the  two  young 
persons  was  rather  heightened  than  diminished  by  the  comico- 
tragic  situation  into  which  they  were  thus  transposed.  The 
greatest  tenderness  prevailed  throughout ;  and  even  my  adver- 
sary was  not  treated  ill-naturedly,  but  only  humorously.  I 
did  not,  however,  let  the  book  itself  speak  quite  so  politely: 
in  imitation  of  an  old  rhyme  it  expressed  itself  thus :  — 

"  By  that  conceited  man  —  by  him 
I'm  dangerous  proclaimed; 
The  wiglit  uncoutl),  who  cannot  swim, 
By  him  the  water's  l)lamed. 
That  Berlin  pack,  priest-ridden  lot  — 
Their  ban  I  am  not  heeding; 
And  he  who  understands  me  not 
Ought  to  improve  in  reading." 
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Boinp    propnn»<l    for    nil    that    miu'ht    t>o    ftlloffoil    Acrnin«it 
Wntlirr,  I  f<»ninl  tljoHc   iiltafkn.  run  rm  X\u\ 

no  inruns  :inn<»vii»^j  ;  l»nt  I  liml  no  .ni  ,  'ion  of 
(Table  lonnont  i>iovi<lc*<I  for  mo  by  iiynipntliizvni  and  well- 
wi.<ib»'i-H.  Thrsc.  inHti'ad  of  nayin^j  any  thin^  rivil  to  mo 
about  my  lMM>k  just  a«  it  wn.s,  wihhr«!  to  know,  oiu«  nnd  nil, 
what  W08  really  tnie  in  it ;  at  whirh  I  jjrew  vcn*  an^ry.  aiyl 
nftrn  expn'HHc«!  myself  willi  tirmt   «lisc(»iirte«*v.     To  ■ 

tliis  (lucstion,  1  slionM   lia\t'   bri*n  nblip-d   to  pull  lu  j 

and  deHtroy  the  form  of  n  work  on  wliirli  I  had  so  lon(( 
pondt'ird,  with  the  virw  of  pivin^  a  |MH'tiral  nnity  tn  it.< 
many  elements;  and  in  this  o|M'ration,  if  the  e>*Mrntial  part« 
were  not  destroyed,  they  would,  at  leant,  have  U'en  H4*nlterv<| 
and   disperned.      IIo\vev«'r,    n|M»n    a   eltwer   <*«h  ■  <»n    of 

th(*  matter,  I  eotild  not  take  tlie  publie  inipiinit. in   ill 

part.  .lertisalem'H  fate  had  oxeit«'«!  j;reat  attention.  An 
e<ln<'ati>(l,  amiable,  blamelesH  yonn^  man,  the  .«um  of  one 
of  the  first  theoloj^ians  and  aiithor»,  healthy  and  opulent, 
bad  at  once,  without  any  known  eause,  deHtroyiil  hiniindf. 
livery  one  anke«!  how  this  wa.n  iMmsible :  and,  when  they 
beanl  of  an  unfortunate  lovi'-afTair,  the  whole  youth  wens 
e\('ite<l  ;  and,  asHiHm  as  it  tran.Hpin'd  that  nome  little  annoy- 
anceH  had  (M*<'urr(Ml  to  him  in  th(>  higher  eirele«,  the  middle 
elasseM  also  became  exeite«!  ;  indeed,  every  one  waM  anxioii« 
to  learn  further  parlieulars.  Now.  there  ap|M>areil  in  '•  Wer- 
ther  "  an  exaet  delineation,  as  it  was  thought,  of  the  life 
and  eharaeter  of  that  yountf  man.  The  l»M-alily  and  p*'rH4>n 
taUied  ;  and  the  narrative  was  so  very  natural,  that  they 
eonsidered  theiimelveH  fully  infonn(*<l  and  HatiMlU>il.  Hut 
nn  the  other  hand,  on  rloser  examinatioi  .    wiu  so  iniieh 

that   did   not   lit.  that   th«-re  arose,  for  ii  lO  sought   the 

truth,  an  unmanageable  bimineHM,  iKfanne  a  rrilieal  tu%'e«iti- 
gat  ion  mn^t  necessarily  pnMluee  a  liuiidnM  doubl«.  The 
real  i^roundwork  of  the  afl'air  was,  hi»we\er,  IH>1  lo  U»  fnlh- 
oine<l ;  for  all  that  I  had  interwoven  of  my  own  life  ami 
sutYt'rin)4  eould  not  be  «leeiphered.  U*eaii  Ml  iiuobscnred 

y«>ung  man.  I  lia«l  seen  il\     ihou^di  n«'t  r»ur«tiwl  mv 

eourse. 

While  en^M'^ed  in  my  work,  I  wju*   fu.  ••   lio» 

that  artist  was  f.avor»*«!  who   had   an  opj  ly  of  ts:..^ 

inir  a  Venus  from  the  Htmlv  »»f  a  varielv  of  lieautit*«.  Ac- 
eordin^ly  I  t<M»k   leave  to  iixmIcI   my  (  I  a«*e«»nlinj:  !•» 

the  shape  and  «pnditii's  of  m>veral   prelt\  ^ nlthou^^h  the 

ehief  charaeteristieH  were  taken  fn»m   tin«  one  I   lo\i«»l  \*tmi 
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The  inquisitive  public  could  therefore  discover  similarities 
in  various  women,  and  even  to  the  ladies  themselves  it  was 
not  quite  inditterent  to  be  taken  for  the  right  one.  But 
these  several  Charlottes  caused  me  infinite  trouble,  because 
every  one  who  onh'  looked  at  me  seemed  determined  to  know 
where  the  proper  one  really  resided.  I  endeavored  to  save 
myself,  like  Nathan  ^  with  the  three  rings,  by  an  expedient, 
which,  though  it  might  suit  higher  beings,  would  not  satisfy 
either  the  believing  or  the  reading  public.  I  hoped,  after  a 
time,  to  be  freed  from  such  tormenting  inquiries  ;  but  they 
pursued  me  through  my  wiiole  life.  I  endeavored,  on  my 
travels,  to  escape  from  them,  by  assuming  an  incognito; 
but  even  this  remedy  was,  to  my  disappointment,  unavail- 
ing :  and  thus  the  author  of  the  little  work,  had  he  even 
done  any  thing  wrong  and  mischievous,  was  sufficiently,  I 
may  sa}-  disproportionately,  punished  by  such  unavoidable 
importunities. 

Subjected  to  this  kind  of  infliction,  I  was  taught  but  too 
unequivocally,  that  authors  and  their  public  are  separated 
by  an  immense  gulf,  of  which,  happily,  neither  of  them 
has  any  conception.  The  uselessness,  therefore,  of  all 
prefaces  I  had  long  ago  seen  ;  for  the  more  pains  a  writer 
takes  to  render  his  views  clear,  the  more  occasion  he  gives 
for  embarrassment.  Besides,  an  author  may  preface  as 
elaborately  as  he  will,  the  public  will  always  go  on  making 
precisely  those  demands  which  he  has  endeavored  to  avoid. 
With  a  kindred  peculiarity  of  readers,  which  (particularly 
with  those  who  print  their  judgments)  seems  remarkably 
comical,  I  was  likewise  soon  acquainted :  for  they  cherish 
the  delusion  that  an  author,  in  producing  any  thing,  becomes 
their  debtor  ;  and  he  always  falls  short  of  what  they  wished 
and  expected  of  him,  although,  before  they  had  seen  our 
work,  they  had  not  the  least  notion  that  any  thing  of  the 
kind  existed,  or  was  even  possible.  Independently  of  all 
this,  it  was  now  the  greatest  fortune,  or  misfortune,  that 
every  one  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  strange 
young  author,  who  had  stepped  forward  so  unexpectedly 
and  so  boldly.  They  desired  to  see  him,  to  speak  to  him, 
and,  even  at  a  distance,  to  hear  something  from  him  :  thus 
lie  had  to  encounter  a  very  considerable  crowd,  sometimes 
pleasant,  sometimes  disagreeable,  but  always  diverting  him 
from  his  pursuits.     For  enough  works  already  begun  lay 

1  "Nathan  the  wisf,"  in  LesBing's  play,  founded  on  Boccacio's  tale  of  the  rings. 
—  Trans. 
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Itt'forc  liini,  —  imy,  uinl  would  have  j^von  him  ahiinuAnr«* 
of  work  for  «oiiie  yenrs  if  ho  coiihl  have  k«»pt  to  ih«-in 
with  his  oM  fervor;  hut  In«  wa«  dniwn  fnrtli  fnnii  thi-  «jiM«r, 
till'  twili;iht,  the  ohHcurily,  whi<'h  ixUtuv  can  favor  pur»-  •  ■■  ■ 
tioii,  into  the  iioiMe  of  (hiyli^lit,  whire  one  \h  Um^I  iij  > 
wlicrc  one  is  \rt\  uHlray,  alike  by  nynipathv  nn«l  hv  c<n'ii.'  n.. 
l>y  praise  ami  hy  hlanie,  iM-enuHe  outward  eont«"  ♦  ■  ..r 
ueeonls  with  the  e|K><'h  of  our  inner  culture,  and  re, 

as  it  cannot  furtiier  us,  nniHt  neceHnarily  injure  u«. 

Yet  more  than  )»y  all  the  diverHionn  of  the  day,  the  author 
wa»  k(>pt  from  the  elalMjration  and  completion  of  greater 
works  by  the  taste  then  prevalent  in  this  H<KMety  for  dnumt' 
titiutj  every  thinj;  of  im|H)rtance  which  «MHurn'd  in  actual  life. 
What  that  t4*chnieal  expression  (for  such  it  was  in  our  in- 
ventive »oi'iety)  really  meant,  shall  here  Ik»  explainer!.  Ex- 
cited by  intellectual  meetings  on  days  of  hilarity,  w.  -v 
accust<jmed.  in  short  »'XtenjiMiniry  |H'rformances,  l4>  «. 
nicate,  in  fragment«,  all  the  nniteriaU  we  had  colleet«*«! 
towards  the  formation  of  lari;er  com|M>.sitions.  One  single 
simple  incident,  a  pleasantly  unvf  or  even  silly  w**rd,  a 
Muiitler.  a  paradox,  n  elcvcr  remark,  {M'rHonal  singularitie« 
or  hahits,   nay,   a    p<M'uliar    •  .    and    \  '  r  eU«» 

would  occur  in  a  gay  and  I»;  ,  t<Mik   t  :ii  of  a 

dialogue,  a  catechism,  a  pas.siug  sceuc,  or  a  drama, — often 
in  prose,  hut  oftener  in  verse. 

\\\  this  practice,  carrii'd  on  with  genial  patiuion,  the  really 
poetic  ino<le  of  thought  was  estahlisluHl.      We  allowed  ob- 
jects, events,   persons,  to   stand   r«»r  them*"  '  m   all   their 
bearings;  «>ur   only    eutleavur   being    t«)   <  end    tiiem 
eleurlv  and  exhibit  them  vividly.     Kver\'  •             i-m  of  ai>- 
pmbation   or  disapprobation    wan    to    pass    in   living  f«>nn^ 
l»efore  the  eyes  of  the  s|M'ctator.      These  pHxIuctionn    might 
Ite  calUd  animated  epigrams,  which,  though  without  inlut»«  ur 
points,  were  richly  furnishetl  with  marked  and   h\- 
lures.      The  '•.lalninarktwfest  "  (•  Fair-fcülivul  "  > 
grauj  of  this  kind,  or  r.'ither  a  eollectiou  «»f  nurh 
All  tin»  <haraclci-s  there  intnMlut^Ml  are  nuanl  f< 
inembei*s  of  that  s«iciety,  <>r  fi»r  |H'rHi>ns  m'  '  •'-• 
in  snuie  «legree  known  ti>  if  :   btit   i!>e   n. 

remain«>d  conceaU*tl  to  tli<  1.  »nd  few 

kn«'W  tliMt  their  own  maik<<i  jm.  miiiui  ••  •    '-• 

rih'    pi<'l.i-;ue    to    "  Htdmlt's    Ni'Ue«»t    \l 
looked  U|M>n  as  a  diH'ument  of  anotlnr  kiml :   the  h 
piece«  are  among  the  miaoclUngum  poettWi  •  grval  uukixs  ii»«  t* 
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been  destroj^ed  or  lost,  and  some  that  still  exist  do  not  admit 
of  being  published.  Those  which  appeared  in  print  only  in- 
creased the  excitement  of  the  public,  and  curiosity  about  the 
author :  those  which  were  handed  about  in  manuscript  enter- 
tained the  immediate  circle,  which  was  continually  increasing. 
Dr.  Bahrdt,  then  at  Giessen,  paid  me  a  visit,  apparently 
courteous  and  confiding :  he  joked  about  the  prologue,  and 
wished  to  be  placed  on  a  friendly  footing.  But  we  young 
people  still  continued  to  omit  no  opportunity  at  social  festi- 
vals, of  sporting,  in  a  malicious  vein,  at  the  peculiarities  which 
we  had  remarked  in  others,  and  successfully  exhibited. 

Although  it  was  by  no  means  displeasing  to  the  young 
author  to  be  stared  at  as  a  literary  meteor,  he  nevertheless 
tried,  with  glad  modesty,  to  testify  his  esteem  for  the  most 
deserving  men  of  his  country,  among  whom,  before  all 
others,  the  admirable  Justus  Moser  claims  especial  mention. 
The  little  essays  on  political  subjects  by  this  incomparable 
man  had  been  printed  some  years  before  in  the  "  Osnaburg 
Intelligenzblätter,"  and  made  known  to  me  through  Herder, 
who  overlooked  nothing  of  worth  that  appeared  in  his  time, 
especially  if  in  print.  Moser' s  daughter,  Frau  von  Voigt, 
was  occupied  in  collecting  these  scattered  papers.  We  had 
scarcely  patience  to  wait  for  their  publication  ;  and  I  placed 
myself  in  communication  with  her,  to  assure  her,  with  sin- 
cere interest,  that  the  essays,  which,  both  in  matter  and 
form,  had  been  addressed  only  to  a  limited  circle,  would  be 
useful  and  beneficial  everywhere.  She  and  her  father  re- 
ceived these  assurances  from  a  stranger,  not  altogether 
unknown,  in  the  kindest  manner ;  since  an  anxiety  which 
tliey  had  felt  was  thus  preliminarily  removed. 

What  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  and  commend- 
able in  these  little  essays,  all  of  which,  being  composed  in 
one  spirit,  form  together  a  perfect  whole,  is  the  very  intimate 
knowledge  they  display  of  the  whole  civil  state  of  man.  We 
see  a  system  resting  upon  the  past,  and  still  in  vigorous  ex- 
istence. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  firm  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion ;  on  the  other,  movement  and  change  which  cannot  be 
prevented.  Here  alarm  is  felt  at  a  useful  novelty ;  there 
pleasure  in  what  is  new,  although  it  be  useless,  or  even 
injurious.  With  what  freedom  from  prejudice  the  author 
explains  the  relative  position  of  different  ranks,  and  the 
connection  in  which  cities,  towns,  and  villages  mutually 
stand !  We  learn  their  prerogatives,  together  with  the 
legal  grounds  of  them :  we  are  told  where  the  main  capital 
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of  tin;  Htatc  is  invcHtcd,  and  what  intorrst  it  yu>l«U.  Wc 
BOO  i>roi)crty  and  itH  ndvanta^oM  on  the  on«  hand  ;  on  the 
otiii  r,  tjixt'.H  and  disadvaiita^rn  of  variouH  kind«« ;  and  then 
tlic  iiiiiiici'oiis  )iraii<-li(-.s  of  iiidiiHtry  ;  and  in  all  thi»  pn^t  and 
prc'.Hrut  time»  arc  contraMtvd. 

Osuahiir;^,  a.s  a  nu'inlMT  of  tlio  II  I  •        .    .  w«-   an« 

told,  Iwul  in  thi*  earlitT  |H>ri(MlH  an  c  \  a:.!   :i<  Iim-  viu- 

nicrce.  According  to  the  circuinhtancoH  of  thonc  timet»,  it 
liail   a   rmiarkaMr   and   fine   nituation  :  '  '  ;ve   the 

produce  of  the  conntiy,  and  wa»  not  t«  I   from 

the  8ea  to  transi)ort  it  in  its  own  8hi|)9.  Hut  now,  in  later 
lirnrs,  it  lit-s  d»'rj>  in   thr  interior,  and  is   iirnA      "  ! 

and  sluit  out  from  liu«  hi-a-trade.      lIo»v  ihi»  lh_  :.  .-. 

explained  in  all  it»  hearings.  The  (x>nflict  Iictween  Knglojul 
and  llie  nnust.s,  and  of  the  havens  with  the  interior,  in  nieii- 
liumtl :  here  are  set  forth  the  great  ailvantagen  t>f  tho*»o  who 
live  on  the  seaHide,  and  deliU'rate  plans  are  pn>|MW4*il  for 
enaltling  the  inhahitant.s  of  the  interior  to  ohtain  Nimilar  ad- 
vantages.  We  then  learn  a  great  deal  alMuit  trades  and 
liandierafts,  and  how  these  have  Keen  outstripiH*«l  hy  manu- 
faetnres,  and  undermined  hy  shop-keeping :  deeliiie  U  |M>inte«l 
nut  as  the  result  of  various  (*auses,  ami  this  n'snlt,  in  its 
turn,  lis  the  cause  i>f  a  further  deeUne,  in  an  emlless  ein*le, 
\vhi<h  it  is  dillicult  to  unravel ;  yet  it  is  so  clearly  wt  forth 
l»y  the  vigilant  citizen,  that  one  fancies  one  can  s«**«  the  way 
to  cMUpe  fiom  it.  The  autlmr  throughout  displays  the 
clearest  insight  into  tlie  most  minute  circumstamvs.  His 
proposals,  his  counsel  —  nothing  is  drawn  from  the  air,  and 
vtl  Ihrv  are  often  impractieiil»h',  on  which  a<xtanit  he  <*nlU 
iiis  c<jllection  ^*  patriotic  fancies  ;  "  although  ^very  thing  in  it 
is  li:ise<l  on  the  actual  and  tlie  iHwisihle. 

Ihit  a.-s  every  thing  in  puhlic  life  is  influ«>n(*e«l  !»y  donui»tie 
ct>ndition,  this  ejipecially  engages  his  attention.  As  nhjit'ts, 
)>otli    of    his   scrinus    and   ^I  ,•     . 

changes  in  numners  and  »•u-'' 

and  education.  It  wouUl  l>e  neivssar)*  to  intlU^te  every  thuig 
which  exists  in  the  «'ivil  and  s«M*lal  world.  !•  *  unt  XUc  list 
of  sul)ji'cts  which  he  dis<'Uf»ses.      Antl  hi?*  I:  at  t»f  them 

is  a<lmira)>le.  A  thorough  man  of  business  iliitctMinMni  with 
th«'  people  in  weekly  papers,  wlmlever  a  *»  I 

hcnelhent    g«)vernment    untl-      .  .         .    carries  out,  t 
nniy  bring  it  to  tiieir  iH>m prehension  in  its  true  litfUt.     This 
is  by  n«>  means  don«>  in  a  learned  manner,  but  in  t^  ie«! 

forms   which    n»ay  Ik«   called    |MH'tic,  and    which,  i  -«^l 
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sense  of  the  word,  must  certainly  be  considered  rhetorical. 
He  rises  at  all  times  above  his  subject,  and  understands  how 
to  give  a  cheerful  view  of  the  most  serious  subjects ;  now 
half-concealed  behind  this  or  that  mask,  now  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  alwa3's  complete  and  exhausting  his  subject, 
at  the  same  time  always  in  good  humor ;  more  or  less  iron- 
ical, thoroughly  to  the  purpose,  honest,  well-meaning,  some- 
times rough  and  vehement ;  —  and  all  this  so  well  regulated, 
that  the  spirit,  understanding,  facility,  skill,  taste,  and 
character  of  the  author  cannot  but  be  admired.  In  the 
choice  of  subjects  of  general  utility,  deep  insight,  enlarged 
views,  happy  treatment,  profound  yet  cheerful  humor,  I 
know  no  one  to  whom  I  can  compare  him  but  Franklin. 

Such  a  man  had  an  imposing  effect  upon  us,  and  the 
greatest  influence  on  a  youthful  generation,  which  demanded 
something  sound,  and  stood  ready  to  appreciate  it.  We 
thought  we  could  adapt  ourselves  to  the  form  of  his  exposi- 
tion ;  but  who  could  hope  to  make  himself  master  of  so  rich 
an  entertainment,  and  to  handle  the  most  unmanageable  sub- 
jects with  so  much  ease  ? 

But  this  is  our  fairest  and  sweetest  illusion, — which  we 
must  not  forego,  however  much  pain  it  may  cause  us  through 
life,  —  that  we  would,  where  possible,  appropriate  to  our- 
selves, nay,  even  reproduce  and  exhibit  as  our  own,  that 
which  we  prize  and  honor  in  others. 


FOURTEENTH  BOOK. 


With  the  movement  which  was  spreading  among  the  pub- 
lic, now  arose  another  of  gi-eater  importance  perhaps  to  the 
author,  as  it  took  place  in  his  immediate  circle. 

His  early  friends,  who  had  read  in  manuscript  those  poeti- 
cal compositions  which  were  now  creating  so  much  sensation, 
and  therefore  regarded  them  almost  as  their  own,  gloried  in 
a  success  which  they  had  boldly  enough  predicted.  This 
number  was  augmented  by  new  adherents,  especially  by  such 
as  felt  conscious  of  a  creative  power  in  themselves,  or  were 
desirous  of  calling  one  forth  and  cultivating  it. 

Among  the  former,  Lenz  was  the  most  active ;  and  he  de- 
ported himself  strangely  enough.     I  have  already  sketched 
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till*  outward  apix-arance  of  thin  rcrnarkal»!«?  mortal,  «fv»  »...».. 
touched  nffectioiiatrly  on  hi»  talent  for  liiiinor.      I  ^ 
Bpcak  of  his  charaJtrr,  in  its  ri'HiiltM  ralhrr  than  «l 

because  it  would  be  in)|Mm.Hible  to  follow  liiui  tlir(»ii^ .,  , 

course  of  his  life,  and  to  trannfer  to  tlies«'  pa^'en  a  full  exlii- 
bition  of  lii.s  peculiarities. 

Generally  known   is  that  self-torture,  whirfj. 
all    outward   grievances,   had  now  l>e(*ome  f: 
which  disturbed  the  very  best  minds.     That 
a  transient  pain  to  ordinary  men,  who  never  n.-  - 
wliich    they  seek    to  banish  from  their  n»in<ls. 
better  order,  acutely  observe« I,  repirded,  and 
books,  letters,  antl  diaries.  -Hut  now  men  united  in.  •     • 

moral  requisitions  on  theinselveH  and  others  with  an  «  ^ 
ne^Ii^ence  in  action  ;    and  va^ue  notions  arising  from  ibi« 
half-self-knowled  ■  Sd  them  int-i  tli      •  "'    '   *  \ 

out-of-the-way  pi  .  Hut  ihi.H  pai 

temptation  was  justified  by  the  risin^f  empirical  psyrh*>l 
which,  while  it  was  not  exaetly  \\  !" 

thing  tiiat  provinces  inward  dir»«jui<  i  - 

tionable,  still  could  not  give  it  an  unconditional  appn>val :  and 
thus  was  originate<l  an  «  f.        '        '  '  '  In 

carr>in<' on  and  sustainii:L.  I  I  In» 

other  idlers  and  dabblers  who  were  occupiH  in  mining  into 
their  own  souls  :  and  thus  he  sufTered  fr»»n)  tli- 
dency  of  the  times,  which  was  said  to  ha\.    * 
Werther:  but  a  |)or8onal  |>cculiarity  disin  d  him  from 

all   the   rest.      While   they  were  un  '  ^ 

creatures,  he  hail  a  <le<id<*<l  incliu..:.   ..        „.     ., 

deed,  to  intrigue  for  its  own  sake,  without  having  in  view  any 
special  objcj't,  —  anv  reasnnable,  n'' 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  always  his  «  .  : :- 

self  something  whimsical,  which  sirv««*!,  for  Ih 
to  keep  him  constantly  o<*eupied.    In  this  way  ail 

his  imagination  made  him  act  n  faN •♦     '<  -  i  •» 

his  hate,  was  imaginary  ;  he  donlt  u 

ings  in  u  wilful  nninner,  so:« 

1  lu  endeavorc<l  to  -••     ■    »lits  ;•  > 

by  the  most  piTVt  ms.  an«i 

own  work.     Thus  he  never  UMielil»««!  any  one  h-  I 

never  injure<l  any  one  he  liate«!.    In  — !  '■    -  • 

onlv  to  punish  hini-^elf,  and  to  intr;  ■ 

graft  a  n«»w  fable  U|>on  an  oUl  one. 

lli^  talent,  in  wliich  tenderwc*«,  faclllly.  nu'i  !»uiiUi'i>  n» 
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vailed  each  other,  proceeded  from  a  real  depth, — from  an 
inexhaustible  creative  power,  —  but  was  thoroughly  morbid 
with  all  its  beauty.  Such  qualities  are  precisely  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  judge.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  great  features  in 
his  works  :  a  lovely  tenclerness  steals  along  through  pieces  of 
caricature  so  odd  and  so  silly  that  they  can  hardly  be  par- 
doned, even  in  a  humor  so  thorough  and  unassuming,  and 
such  a  genuine  comic  talent.  His  days  were  made  up  of  mere 
nothings,  to  which  his  nimble  fancy  could  ever  give  a  meaning  ; 
and  he  was  the  better  able  to  squander  hours  away,  since,  with 
a  happy  memory,  the  time  which  he  did  employ  in  reading 
was  always  fruitful,  and  enriched  his  original  mode  of  thought 
with  various  materials. 

He  had  been  sent  to  Strasburg  with  some  Livonian  gentle- 
men, and  a  more  unfortunate  choice  of  a  Mentor  could  not 
have  been  made.  The  elder  baron  went  back  for  a  time 
to  his  native  country,  and  left  behind  him  a  lady  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  In  order  to  keep  at  a  distance  the 
second  brother,  who  was  paying  court  to  the  same  lady,  as 
well  as  other  lovers,  and  to  preserve  the  precious  heart  for 
his  absent  friend,  Lenz  determined  either  to  feign  that  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  beauty,  or,  if  you  please,  actually  to 
do  so.  He  carried  through  this  plan  with  the  most  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  ideal  he  had  formed  of  her,  without  being- 
aware  that  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  only  served  her  for  jest 
and  pastime.  So  much  the  better  for  him  !  For  him,  too,  it 
was  nothing  but  a  game,  which  could  only  be  kept  up  by  her 
meeting  him  in  the  same  spirit,  now  attracting  him,  now  re- 
pelling him,  now  encouraging  him,  and  now  slighting  him. 
We  may  be  sure,  that,  if  he  had  become  aware  of  the  way  the 
affair  sometimes  went  on,  he  would,  with  great  delight,  have 
congratulated  himself  on  the  discovery. 

As  for  the  rest,  he,  like  his  pupils,  lived  mostly  with  officers 
of  the  garrison  ;  and  thus  the  strange  notions  he  afterwards 
brought  out  in  his  comedy  ' '  Die  Soldaten  "  ( "  The  Soldiers ' ' ) 
probably  originated.  At  any  rate,  this  early  acquaintance 
^vith  military  men  had  on  him  the  peculiar  effect,  that  he 
forthwith  fancied  himself  a  great  judge  of  military  matters. 
And  yet  from  time  to  time  he  really  studied  the  subject  in 
detail  with  such  effect,  that  some  yenvs  afterward  he  prepared 
a  long  memorial  to  the  French  Minister  of  War,  from  which 
he  promised  himself  the  best  results.  The  faults  of  the  de- 
l>artment  were  tolerably  well  pointed  out ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  remedies  were  ridiculous  and  impracticable.    How- 
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(>v<'r,  iH>  chcriHlitMl  a  conviction  that  he  Hhouid  by  thiM  roemot 

pnin  great  iiiMiicncc  nt  court,  nnd  waM  any  thing  hut  gmto- 

fill  to  thortc   of  hin  fri('n<lH  who,    partly  l»y   r^ 

partly  l»y  adivr  oppohition,  coiniK'HtMl   him   to  , 

aftrrwards  to  burn,   tiii.s  fantiiMtic  work,   after  it  had    Im^ii 

fail -copied,  put  under  cover  with  a  letter,  and  fumially  ad- 

dn*ss»'«l. 

TirHt  of  all  by  wonl  of  mouth,  ancl  afterwardn  by  letter,  ho 
liad   ronlidrd   to  uw  all  the  ma/cH  of  hi.n  to-' 
with  K'^^anl  to  tin*  lady  alnjve  mentioned.       i        ,  i 

he  could  infuHe  into  the  conimoncHt  ineidentit  often  ai»tonii»he<l 
ine  ;  so  that  I  uri^ed  him  to  employ  his  ■    'in  turn' 

essen<'e  of  this  long-winded  atlventure  to  it.  anil  l-    

a  little  romance  out  of  it.  liut  that  waH  not  in  hit»  line :  \w 
could  oidy  sut'cei'd  when  he  jMiured  himself  out  forever  u\K>n 
details,  and  span  an  endless  thread  without  any  pur]H>se. 
IVrhaps  it  w  ill  be  p<Hsible,  at  a  future  time,  to  detluee  from 
tlu'se  premist's  some  account  of  his  life  up  to  ilu*  ti; 

lie  became  a  lunatic.      At  present  I  eonllne  myself  tu  vv « 

immediately  conne(*tiMl  with  the  Hubjeet  in  hand. 

Hardly  had  **  (iotz  von  Herli<hing»*n  *'  ap|Hared,  when  I^n* 
Bent  me  a  prolix  essay  written  on  small  <lrau^ht-pa|H'r,  »»ucU 
as  he  commonly  used,  witlH)Ut  leaving  the  leant  nuir^in.  either 
at  the  lop,  the  bottom,  or  the  sides.  It  was  entitled,  **  leU-r 
unsere  Mhe  "  ("On  our  Marriage  "),  and,  were  it  still  in  e\- 
i.^tciicc,  might  enlighten  us  nuich  more  now  than  it  then  ilul 
me,  when  I  was  as  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  him  and  his  character. 
The  leading  purpose  of  this  long  manuscript  was,  to  c«>m|uirü 
iiiv  talent  with  his  own  ;  now  he  .neemed  to  make  himsi'lf  infe- 
rior to  me,  now  to  represent  himself  as  my  itiual ;  but  it  woa 
all  done  with  such  humorous  and  neat  turns  of  expn*ssion. 
that  I  gladly  receivi'd  the  view  he  intended  to  convey,  and  all 
til.  more  so  lu*  I  did,  in  fact,  rate  ver>'  high  the  gift*  he  |»o#- 
he>s»'d,  and  wa«  always  urging  irun  t.  .     .    »   -       ./      . 

of  his  aindess  rambling,  and  to  u^e  I 

some  artistical  i^ontHjI.  I  replieil  in  the  mowl  fnentlly  way  lo 
tins  coulidential  conununication  ;  an«l,  as  he  li  i  '  ' 

the  greati'ht  intimacy  between  us  (as  the  «hiui 
cates),  from  that  time  forwarti  I  nwule  knt»wn  to  him  every 
tiling   I    Inul  either  lini^^hed  or  d-  '      ^ 

si\  elv  si'Ut  me   his  manusi-ripts  ;       i        i '  i 

vate  Tutor"),  *'  Der  Neue  Menoxa"  ("The  New  Meno#a  "). 
»•  Die  Soldaten"  ("  The  Soldiers  "  K  the  imitatitMif*     '  ^" 
ami    the  Uun.slatituj  from  the  Knglish  which  II 
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spoken  of  as  forming  the  supplement  to  his  remarks  on  the 
,  theatre. 

While  reading  the  latter,  I  was  somewhat  struck  to  find  him 
in  a  laconic  preface  speaking  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  essay,  which  contained  a  vehement  attack  upon 
the  regular  theatre,  had,  many  3'ears  before,  been  read  to  a 
society  of  the  friends  of  literature  at  a  time,  in  short,  when 
"  Götz  "  was  not  yet  written.  That  there  should  have  been 
among  Lenz's  acquaintances  at  Strasburg  a  literary  circle  of 
which  I  was  ignorant  seemed  somewhat  problematical :  how- 
ever, I  let  it  pass,  and  soon  procured  publishers  for  this  and 
his  other  writings,,  without  having  the  least  suspicion  that  he 
had  selected  me  as  the  chief  object  of  his  fanciful  hatred,  and 
as  the  mark  of  an  odd  and  whimsical  persecution. 

In  passing,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  sequel,  just  mention 
a  good  fellow,  who,  though  of  no  extraordinary  gifts,  was 
yet  one  of  our  number.  He  was  called  Wagner,  and  was 
first  a  member  of  our  Strasburg  society,  and  then  of  that  at 
Frankfort,  —  a  man  not  without  spirit,  talent,  and  education. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  striving  sort  of  person,  and  was  therefore 
welcome.  He,  too,  attached  himself  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  made  no 
secret  of  my  plans,  I  showed  to  him  as  well  as  others  my 
sketch  of  the  Faust,  especially  the  catastrophe  of  Gretchcn. 
He  caught  up  the  idea,  and  used  it  for  a  tragedy,  "  Die  Kindes- 
mörderin "  (^'  The  Infanticide  ").  It  was  the  first  time  that 
any  one  had  stolen  from  me  any  of  my  plans.  It  vexed  me, 
though  I  bore  him  no  ill  will  on  that  account.  Since  then 
I  have  often  enough  suffered  such  robberies  and  anticipations 
of  my  thoughts  ;  and  with  my  dilatoriness,  and  habit  of  gos- 
sipping  about  the  many  things  that  I  was  ever  planning  and 
imagining,  I  had  no  right  to  complain. 

If,  on  account  of  the  great  effect  which  contrasts  produce, 
orators  and  poets  gladly  make  use  of  them,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  seeking  them  out  and  bringing  them  from  a  distance, 
it  must  be  the  more  agreeable  to  the  present  writer  that  such 
a  decided  contrast  presents  itself,  in  his  speaking  of  Klinger 
after  Lenz.  They  were  contemporaries,  and  in  youth  labored 
together.  But  Lenz,  as  a  transient  meteor,  passeci  but  for  a 
moment  over  the  horizon  of  German  Literature,  and  suddenlj- 
vanished  without  leaving  any  trace  behind.  Klinger,  on  the 
other  liand,  has  maintained  his  position  up  to  the  present 
time  as  an  author  of  influence,  and  an  active  man  of  business. 
Of  him  I  will  now  speak,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary,  without 
following   any  farther  a  comparison  which  suggests  itself ; 
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for  it   has  not  Imh-m  in  Mocn-t  that  ho  han  m-,  =  •■■•'•-*•  -•  «o 
iiiiich  and  cxiTcisml  ho  ^n>at  an  inthifnc«',  but  I  rk« 

and   his  inthicnco  nrv  Htill  rcrncntifored  far  and  mar.  And  mrc 
lii;4iily  «•Ht<"Cinc(l  and  a|)|)iv('iat('d. 

Klini^er's  exterior — for  I  alway«  like  }H*nt  to  )>c<^in  with 
this  —  WHH  very  preiKKSMeshinj?.  Nature  had  ^iven  him  a  tnil, 
Bh-nder,  well-huilt  form,  and  rr^ular  feature«.  Ilf 
fill  of  his  ap|u4aran(M>,  always  dressed  neatly,  and  ni 
have  passed  for  the  smartest  memtjcr  of  our  lillic  ikxrieiy. 
Mis  manners  were  neither  forward  nor  t  '  've,  and,  when 
not  agilat»'«!  I»y  an  inward  storm,  mild  ai.  i  «le. 

In    fprU  wc  love  what  they  arc,  hut  in  younfi;  men  what 
they  jiromise  to  l»e  ;  an«l  thus  I  was  Klii        "     '         ' 
as   1  niadr  his  aeipiaintanee.      Ilr  rreoni  i 

])iirc  ^oixl  nature,  and  an  unmistakahle  deeision  of  character 
won   him  eonCidence.      Ft'  ith   npwanl  '  '      * 

t«'nde<l  to  ineline  him  to  s-  i«ss.     Toj^. 

tifiil  and  excellent  HiMtcr,  he  had  to  provide  for  a  mother,  wtio 
in  her  widow  ho<Ml  had  need  of  siH'h  children  f«'    ' 

llv  had  matle  himself  every  tiling  that  he  was,        .. 

could  find  fault  with  a  trait  of  pnmd  in<le|>endencc  which 
was  apparent  in  his  hoarinp.    Stnm;;,  natural  t 
are  <'ommon  to  all  well-endowed  nun,  a  fa«ilr  pi^..,  .  .  .  ..,,.. 
liension.  an  excellent  memory,  and  pn'at  fluency  of  ii|HH»ch, 
he  possesse«!  in  a  hij^l»  deijree  ;   hut  In*  ap|M»arrd  to  regard  all 
thrse  as  of    Irss  valu«'  than   the  nrnuicss  and   |HTsr\ ■•■•■•  ■• 
which  were  likrwise  innatt>  w  ith  him,  and  which  cin*uni 
iia<l  abundantly  htren*^then«M|. 

r<>  ayoun^manof  sueh  a  eharactrr,  the  w-^^- ••''  T?   • 
were  es|HM'ially  attractive.    •'  Kmile  "  wan  hi 
und  its  sentiments,  as  they  had  a  univi'rsal 
cultiv.'itrd  world,  were  pctiiliaiiy  fruitful  ^Min 
iiicrd  him  more  than  others.    For  he.  t«H),  was  a  « 
—  he,  too,  had  worked  his  way  iipwanls.  What  «»then»  h 
compi'llcd   to  cast  away,  he  ha«l   never  ih"-  '      - 

of  socirty  from  whic'h  they  W(»uld   have  to  . 
selves  had  never  fettered  him.   'Ihus  mi^ht  he  U«  r  i  a« 

<»nc  of   the  pur<    '     ■  '         •'   "     • 

view  of  liH  «»w  I    _ 

and  son,  he  mi^ht  well  exclaim,  **  All  i«»  {fiHwl  am  it  n»ines  fr«»m 
the  hands  of  nature  !  "    Hut  the  (^mclnsion,  "  A"  "     I 

in  the  hands  of  man  I  "  was  also  forivtl  u|>«»n  h 
experience.     It  was  not  with  hinisidf  that  ho  had  to  i»t 
f)Ut  beyond  and  out  of  himsidf  with  the  c*>nventionai  worai. 
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from  whose  fetters  the  Citizen  of  Geneva  designed  to  set  ns 
free.  And  as  from  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  the  strug- 
gle he  had  to  undergo  had  often  been  difficult  and  painful,  he 
had  been  driven  back  upon  himself  too  violently  to  attain  a 
thoroughl}^  serene  and  joyous  development.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  had  had  to  force  his  way  against  an  opposing  world,  a 
trait  of  bitterness  had  crept  into  his  character,  which  he  after- 
wards in  some  degree  fed  and  cherished,  but  for  the  most  part 
strove  against  and  conquered. 

His  works,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  recall  them,  bespeak  a 
strong  understanding,  an  upright  mind,  an  active  imagination, 
a  ready  perception  of  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  and  a 
characteristic  imitation  of  generic  differences.  His  girls  and 
boys  are  open  and  amiable,  his  youths  ardent,  his  men  plain 
and  intelligent,  the  personages  whom  he  paints  in  an  un- 
favorable light  are  not  overdrawn  ;  he  is  not  wanting  in  cheer- 
fulness and  good  humor,  in  wit  and  happy  notions  ;  allegories 
and  sj^mbols  are  at  his  command  ;  he  can  entertain  and  please 
us  ;  and  the  enjoyment  would  be  still  purer  if  he  did  not  here 
and  there  mar,  both  for  himself  and  us,  his  gay,  pointed  jest- 
ing by  a  touch  of  bitterness.  Yet  this  it  is  which  makes  him 
what  he  is.  The  modes  of  living  and  of  writing  become  as 
varied  as  they  are,  from  the  fact  that  every  one  wavers  theo- 
retically between  knowledge  and  error,  and  practically  be- 
tween creation  and  destruction. 

Klinger  should  be  classed  with  those  who  have  formed  them- 
selves for  the  world,  out  of  themselves,  out  of  their  own 
souls  and  understandings.  Because  this  takes  place  in  and 
among  a  greater  mass,  and  because  among  themselves  they 
use,  with  power  and  effect,  an  intelligible  language  flowing  out 
of  universal  nature  and  popular  peculiarities,  such  men  always 
cherish  a  warm  hostility  to  all  forms  of  the  schools,  especially 
if  these  forms,  separated  from  their  living  origin,  have 
degenerated  into  phrases,  and  have  thus  lost  altogether  their 
first  fresh  significance.  Such  men  almost  invariably  declare 
war  against  new  opinions,  views,  and  systems,  as  well  as 
against  new  events  and  rising  men  of  importance  who  an- 
nounce or  produce  great  changes.  They  are,  however,  not  so 
much  to  blame  on  this  account :  their  opposition  is  not  un- 
natural when  they  see  all  that  which  they  are  indebted  to  for 
their  own  existence  and  culture  menaced  with  ruin  and  in 
great  danger. 

In  an  energetic  character,  this  adherence  to  its  own  views 
becomes  the  more  worthy  of  respect  when  it  has  been  main- 
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tainod  throuplioiit  t\  life  in  tlio  world  nnd  in  nfTnin*.  nnd  when 
a  nxxle  of  dcalin«;  with  curn-nt  cvt-nb*,  which  to  rnanv  rm/ht 
Hccni  rou^h  and  arhitrary,  hrinj?  «•in|»loyo<!  at  thi*  ri;;ht  limr, 
has  h'd  Hunly  to  the  (h'Hind  rnd.  Thi«  wa«  thf  vtn*e  with 
l\lin}^«'r:  without  pliahility  (wliith  wan  ncvrr  tht»  virtur  of 
the  lM)rn  citizen  of  the  cnjpiri» ')  ho  had  neverthelcHH  riM*n, 
Ht<'adily  and  honoraMy,  to  |HmtM  of  ^reat  itni>ortancr.  had 
inana^e<l  to  maintain  his  |M>sition,  and,  as  he  advanced  in  the 
approliation  and  favor  of  his  highent  patron»,  never  for|^«»t 
liis  old  friends,  or  the  patli  he  had  h'ft  Uhind.  Indii'd, 
thn>u;^h  all  dej^rees  of  absence  and  separation,  ho  InlMir«*«! 
pertinaciouHJy  to  proHor^-c  the  most  complete  eonstnnry  of 
nnienjhrance  ;  and  it  certaiidy  dtsrrves  to  '  •     •     •    . 

in  his  coat-of-arn»s,  thonijh  adorned  l»y  tin* 
orders,  lie,  like  anotlier  Willigis,  did  notdis<lniu  tu  |MT]M>timto 
the  tokens  of  his  early  life. 

It  was  not  lonji  l)efure  I  formed  n  coiine<"tioii  with  loya- 
ler. PaÄsnj^eH  of  my  **  Ix'tter  of  n  I*nstor  to  \n»  ('ollenj;ti«^  " 
had  «greatly  struck  him,  for  much  of  it  aj^reed  |HTfeelly  with 
his  own  views.  With  his  never-tirinj;  activity,  «Mir  c<»rri- 
HiH)ndence  8(K)n  iK-came  lively.  At  the  time  it  eommeiioc«!.  ho 
was  niakint;  preparations  for  his  larmier  work  on  I*hyHio}»nt»my, 
the  inlrodwction  to  which  had  already  Ik'cu  laid  U-fore  the 
pul>li(*.  lie  called  on  all  the  world  to  H4>nd  him  druwiii'^H 
an<l  outlines,  and  es|K'cially  representntions  of  Christ  :  ami, 
although  I  could  do  as  ^imkI  as  nothing  in  thin  wny,  ho 
n<verthelesH  insistx-d  on  my  sending  him  a  sketch  of  the 
Saviour  such  as  I  imaj^ined  him  to  hstk.  .Su(>h  demanilA  for 
tlu'  impossible  ^ave  txM'itsion  f<»r  jt'sts  of  many  kt"  '-  '  t  I 
had  no  other  way  of  defending  mysidf  against  his  p.  •  wn 

hut  by  brin^in;;  forwanl  my  «»wn. 

The  numU'r  of  those  who  had  no  faith  in  1"  •  ■  ^'nomjk .  «i, 
at  least,   rcj^arded   it   as   un(*ertain   and   d«  «%n.H  \riy 

great;  and  several  who  had  a  liking  for  levator  felt  n  def«ir\f 
to  try  him,  and,  if  |>ossible,   to  play  him  a   trick.      IT      '     ! 
nnlere«lof  a  painter  in  Frankfort,  who  «as  not  willuHii 
the  profiloH  of  Hoveml  well-known  |H*nionii.     I^vntor'N  Rgriil 
\»iitured  upon  the  jest  of  sendini;  Halinll'"         *      * 
ujiirh    soni»    brought   back   a    merry   but   tli  .   •. 

riill  of  all  kindH  of  expletivoft,  and  aMu>vemtioiiii  thnt  thi« 
was  not  niv  picture.  — togrther  with  every  ''  '     '  '^ 

an  occasi«>n  Lavater  wouhl  nalundly  have  !• 
lion  of  the  (hntrino  of  rhynloguomy.     My  tin«   likeiunui, 

^  That  U  lo  Miy.  m  nallvp  o(  on«  of  lb«  Impvrtel  dlW«. 
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which  was  sent  afterwards,  he  allowed  to  pass  more  readil}^ ; 
but  even  here  the  opposition  into  which  he  fell,  both  with 
painters  and  with  individuals,  showed  itself  at  once.  The 
former  could  never  work  for  him  faithfully  and  sufficiently  : 
the  latter,  whatever  excellences  they  might  have,  came  always 
too  far  short  of  the  idea  which  he  entertained  of  humanity 
and  of  men  to  prevent  his  being  somewhat  repelled  by  the 
special  characteristics  which  constitute  the  personality  of 
the  individual. 

The  conception  of  Humanity  which  had  been  formed  in 
himself  and  in  his  own  humanity,  was  so  completely  akin  to 
the  living  image  of  Christ  which  he  cherished  within  him, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  understand  how  a  man  could 
live  and  breathe  without  at  the  same  time  beins:  a  Christian. 
M}^  own  relation  to  the  Christian  religion  lay  merely  in  my 
sense  and  feeling,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  that 
ph3'sical  affinity  to  which  Lavater  inclined.  I  was,  therefore, 
vexed  by  the  importunity  with  which  a  man  so  full  of  mind 
and  heart  attacked  me,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn  and  others, 
maintaining  that  every  one  must  either  become  a  Christian 
with  him,  a  Christian  of  his  sort,  or  else  that  one  must  bring 
him  over  to  one's  own  way  of  thinking,  and  convince  him  of 
precisely  that  in  which  one  had  found  peace.  This  demand, 
so  directly  opposed  to  that  liberal  spirit  of  the  world  to  which 
I  was  more  and  more  tending,  did  not  have  the  best  effect 
upon  me.  All  unsuccessful  attempts  at  conversion  leave  him 
who  has  been  selected  for  a  proselyte  stubborn  and  obdurate  ; 
and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  me  when  Lavater  at  last 
came  out  with  the  hard  dilemma,  —  ' '  Either  Christian  or 
Atheist !  "  Upon  this  I  declared,  that,  if  he  would  not  leave 
me  my  own  Christianity  as  I  had  hitherto  cherished  it,  I 
could  readily  decide  for  Atheism,  particularly  as  I  saw  that 
nobody  knew  precisely  what  either  meant. 

This  correspondence,  vehement  as  it  was,  did  not  disturb 
the  good  terms  we  were  on.  Lavater  had  an  incredible 
jyatience,  pertinacity,  and  endurance  ;  he  was  confident  in  his 
theory  ;  and,  with  his  determined  plan  to  propagate  his  con- 
victions in  the  world,  he  was  willing  by  waiting  and  mild- 
ness to  effect  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  force.  In 
sliort,  he  belonged  to  the  few  fortunate  men  whose  outward 
vocation  [)erfectly  harmonizes  with  the  inner  one,  and  whose 
earliest  culture,  coinciding  in  all  points  with  their  subsequent 
l)uisuits,  gives  a  natural  development  to  their  faculties. 
Born  with  the  most  delicate  moral  susceptibilities,  he  had 
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flioson  for  Inmftclf  the  rlrricftl  profoiwion.  lie  nnvlvwl  tlie 
iicci'SH.'iry  iiihtnictioii,  nnil  «lisplnv«*«!  v;irioiiM  talmtM.  Imt  with- 
out  inclining;  to  thai  dc^rrf«'  of  (-iiltur«>  wliidi  in  va\Ut\  Irnnicd. 
Ih?  also,  tlioiij^h  Imiiii  ho  loii^  iM-fon*,  \un\,  lik«*  oiir.'«4'lv<>M.  In-m 
<'.'Ui;;lit  l)y  tlic  Hpiril  of  rn*<<loiii  hihI  Natiirr  wliirli  Uloii^««l 
to  the  time,  nnd  which  whihiHT»*«!  flatlcrinjjly  in  cverj*  ♦•ar. 
*'  You  have  materials  ami  .solid  |>ow«  r    •         '        •'  " 

witljoiit  lunch  outwaul  aid  :   all   d«'|M  ,    ,        .'     . 
in^  them  properly."     The  ohli^^ution  of  a  clergyman  t4)  work 
iilMHi  nun  morally  in  the  onlinary  Hcnsc.  nnd  n'li 
\\\K'.  hi^^hrr  sense,  fully  coincid«*d  witli  his  mental   \» 
I  lis  marked  impulHe,  even  as  a  youth,  wan  to  impart  to  otlicm. 
:uitl  to  excite  in  them,  his  own  just  ail  *  ' 

his    favorite    occupati«»n    w:ui    the    ■ 

nnd  of  his  fellow-men.  The  fonner  wan  fa^'ilitaUMl,  if  ooi 
force«!  ujMtn  him,  l»y  an  internal  -  latter  hy 

a  keen  ;4lance,  which  could  ijuick..  nl  expri»»- 

8ion.  Still,  he  was  not  l»om  for  eon  tern  plat  ion  :  |>ro|)erly 
Hpeakinjx,  the  ^ift  of  convey in-^  his  iilea^  in  «••'  u«  ihiI 

his.  IJul  he  felt  rather,  with  all  liLs  |>owei"M,  im,  ..  .  to  ac- 
tivity, to  action  ;  and  I  have  never  known  any  one  who  wa« 
more  unceasinv^ly  a<live  than  LavatiT.  Hut  UM-jimM*  our  in- 
ward moral  nature  is  incoi-]H)rat4d  in  out  wan!  eonditioiui. 
whether  we  lulonjj  to  a  family,  a  clann,  a  jjuild,  a  city,  or  a 
blate,  he  wiw  ohli^id,  in  his  desire  to  inlluentv  othom,  to 
come  into  contact  with  all  llu'se  external  thin^rt.  and  t«>  s«-l 
them  in  nujtion.  Heme  nn)S4»  many  a  «-oUision.  many  an 
cntani^lement,  espec-ially  as  tJie  commonwealth  of  which  he 
was  hy  hirth  a  miMiiU'r,  enjoyed,  under  the  »•  <  -•  ••ii'<i.H4«  and 
accurati  ly  delincd    limits,  an  admirahle  h«:  fn^-^lom. 

The  repuhliean  from  his  ImivIhmmI  is  mvuHi4HiM««l  i  lo 

lliink  and  to  converse  on  pul»lic  afTairs.  In  the  tli-.  ■•-»m 
nf  his  life  the  youth  sees  the  |H-ri«»»l  uppnmchin^  i»hen,  ai»  a 
memher  of  a  free  I'oqMiralion,  he  will  have  l»»>»ive«»r  to  with- 
held his  vot<*.  If  he  v  '  *  *  i  .  ,  i  ..  i  .  .  ..  i  ..  . 
judi^menl,  In*  must,  U 

worth  of  his  fellow-citiztMis ;  he  must  leani  l«>  kiHiw  Uicm  ; 
he  must  in<|uire  inti)  their  s«  i  ts  ajul  llwir  nn».   * 

and  t!ms,  in  aiming:  to  read  i-  .'  Uu-onKit  intimat- 

his  own  Umoin. 

liwler  such  circumst:iiu  «-^  I  :i\    f- :   ^^  '         '  nd 

this    liusiiu'ss   <»f    life   mtui-^    I«'    li:i\«    '"'     ,  "-**» 

the  study  of  lan^mi^es,  and  timl  analytH*  rrilieij»ui  which  Im 
not  only  allietl  to  that  stndv,  but  is  IIa  fiMuuUlion  a«  well  M 
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its  aim.  In  later  years,  when  his  attainments  and  his  views 
had  reached  a  boundless  comprehensiveness,  he  frequently 
said,  both  in  jest  and  in  earnest,  that  he  was  not  a  learned 
man.  It  is  precisely  to  this  want  of  deep  and  solid  learning 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  he  adhered  to  the  letter 
of  the  Bible,  and  even  to  the  translation,  and  found  in  it 
nourishment,  and  assistance  enough  for  all  that  he  sought 
and  designed. 

Very  soon,  however,  this  circle  of  action  in  a  corporation 
or  guild,  with  its  slow  movement,  became  too  narrow  for  the 
quick  nature  of  its  occupant.  For  a  youth,  to  be  upright  is 
not  diflicult ;  aud  a  pure  conscience  revolts  at  the  wrong  of 
which  it  is  still  innocent.  The  oppressions  of  a  bailiff  (Land- 
vogt)  lay  plain  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  eas}'  to  bring  him  to  justice.  LaA^ater,  having 
associated  a  friend  with  himself,  anonymously  threatened 
the  guilty  bailiff.  The  matter  became  notorious,  and  an 
investigation  was  rendered  necessary.  The  criminal  was 
punished,  but  the  prompters  of  this  act  of  justice  were  blamed 
if  not  abused.  In  a  well-ordered  state,  even  the  right  must 
not  be  brought  about  in  a  wrong  way. 

On  a  tour  which  Lavater  now  made  through  Germany,  he 
came  into  contact  with  educated  and  right-thinking  men  ; 
but  that  served  only  to  confirm  his  previous  thoughts  and 
convictions,  and  on  his  return  home  he  worked  from  his  own 
resources  with  greater  freedom  than  ever.  A  noble  and  good 
man,  he  was  conscious  within  himself  of  a  lofty  conception 
of  humanity  ;  and  whatever  inexperience  contradicts  such  a 
conception,  —  all  the  undeniable  defects  which  remove  every 
one  from  perfection, — he  reconciled  by  his  idea  of  the  Di- 
vinity which  in  the  midst  of  ages  came  down  into  Iniman 
nature  in  order  completely  to  restore  its  earlier  image. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface  on  the  tendencies  of  this  emi- 
nent man  ;  and  now,  before  all  things,  for  a  bright  picture  of 
our  meeting  and  personal  intercourse.  Our  correspondence 
had  not  long  been  carried  on,  when  he  announced  to  me  and 
to  others,  that  in  a  voyage  up  the  Rhine,  which  he  was  al)out 
to  undertake,  he  would  soon  visit  Frankfort.  Immediately 
there  arose  a  great  excitement  in  our  world  ;  all  were  curious 
to  see  so  remarkable  a  person  ;  many  hoped  to  profit  by  him 
in^the  way  of  moral  and  religious  culture  ;  the  sceptics  pre- 
pared to  distinguish  themselves  by  grave  objections ;  the 
conceited  felt  sure  of  entangling  and  confounding  him  by 
arguments  in  wiiich  they  had  strengthened  themselves,  —  in 
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short,  thcro  w.iä  ovon-  thinjj.  tlnro  wn«  nil  tin-  favor  himI  di«. 
favor,  wliicli  await  a  <llMtin^iiiM!u-<l  ninii  who  iiiU'ixU  to 
iiuMhUc  with  thi.M  moth'V  worhl. 

Otir  tiiHt  inrrtin^  wiw  hi'arty :  wo  rml»mrr<l  (>ju'h  other  in 
the  most  fririKJly  way,  and  I  fouin!  him  jiiht  liki«  what  I  liml 
Kr(>ii  ill  many  |MirtraitH  of  him.  I  saw  lixin;;  ainl  a<  live  U- 
fore  mc  nn  indiviihial  (piit«»  uiii(|iio,  ami  (iiMtiii}{uii»ht'<l  in  a 
way  that  n«)  one  ha<l  nn-u  In'fon'  or  will  *n'v  agnin.  I^vnt4*r, 
on  tlu'  cnntrary,  at  the  llrst  innmciit,  ln-tmy«*«!,  hy  h<hii«'  |if- 
( Miliar  exclamations,  that  I  wnü  not  what  he  had  rxitei-tctl. 
llcnupon    I   jussnnMl   him.   with  thr  rraliMm  whi  '  1  Ui-ii 

Im  tin  in  me,  an<l  which  I  had  <(iltivat4il,  that,  as  r  ,  irnjMtl 

God  and  Nature  to  make  nie  in  that  fashion,  we  mniit  niit 
content  with  it.  The  most  ini|>ortant  of  the  |MiintM  on  which 
in  our  letters  we  had  U'cn  far  from  a^^reeinj;.  U-eanie  at  oiiitj 
RuhjectH  of  converHation  ;  but  we  liad  not  time  to  dimni«««« 
them  thoioii<^r|,|y,  and  «oinethin^  ocfurred  to  mc  that  1  hoil 
never  liefore  exjH'rienced. 

The  rest  of  u»,  whenever  we  wish  to  8|>enk  of  afTair»  of  t\%e 
soiil  and  of  the  heart,  wmtc  wont  to  withdraw  from  the  cnmd 
and  even  from  all  socii-ty,  be<*an.He  in  the  many  n)o«U>H  «>f 
thinking;,  and  the  difTereiit  (h>^ree.H  of  onltnre  among  men,  it 
is  didicult  to  he  on  an  nn(h'i>tanding,  even  with  a  few.  Itnt 
I.avater  was  of  a  wlmlly  dilTeivnt  tiini  :  lie  liketl  to  extend 
IiIh  inlhience  as  far  as  possible,  and  was  not  at  cnnv  ex»>*|»t 
in  a  crowd,  for  the  instniction  and  entertainment  of  whicli 
he  |K)ssessed  an  es|MMMal  talent,  Itas«»«!  on  his  gn-'  -'  '!  in 
pliysiji^noiny.      lie  had  a  womlerfnl  facility  of  »Ii  it- 

'\\\\i  pei*soiis  and  minds,  liy  %vhieh  he  <{tiickly  nnden»(«MMi  the 
mental  state  of  all  around  him.  Whi'iiever,  ihen-fon«,  thi« 
jiidLrmeiit  of  men  was  met  by  a  sincere  o<»nfeH«.iiin,  a  tnu*- 
heait4>il  in(|niry,  he  wan  able,  fn>m  the  abnntlane«  of  hi« 
iiiti'nijil  and  ext<TnaI  exiM-rience,  to  saf-  '■  *  •*  with 

an    appiopri.ate   answer.      The   tieep   teii'.  -   lo»>k» 

tl»e  marke«!  Hweetness  of  hit«  li|»»,  and  even  the  h(»nei«t  Swijqi 
dialect    \\lii«'h   was    heanl    thront,di    Ir       !I"    '     t:  -  ilh 

many  other  things  that  distin<;niHhc»l  i  .    .       '"^^ 

all  whom  he  addressed  tpiite  at  their  ea«c.  Kven  Itie  iiltülit 
st<»op   in   his  c.arriagi«,  togrther  witli   *  'her  hollow  e!ii««»l, 

contrilMited  not  a  little  to  balance  in  s  of  the  r^-main* 

der  of  the  company  the  weight  of  hiM  mminnn«ling  pn^MM»«'»'. 
low  Mills  pi«-siiiiiptiMii  and  an-  he  knc^    '  '  in 

himself   with  «'almness  an<l   a;;  ;   for,   ^x  ..    to 

yield,  hü  would    suddenly  bring   forwanl,  like   a  tlianHMuh 
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shield,  some  grand  view,  of  wliicli  his  narrow-minded  oppo- 
nent would  never  have  thought :  and  at  the  same  time  he 
would  so  agreeably  moderate  the  light  which  flowed  from  it. 
that  such  men  felt  themselves  instructed  and  convinced,  — 
so  long  at  least  as  they  were  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  with 
many  the  impression  continued  to  operate  long  afterwards, 
for  even  conceited  men  are  also  kindly  :  it  is  only  necessary 
by  gentle  influences  to  soften  the  hard  shell  which  encloses 
the  fruitful  kernel. 

What  caused  him  the  greatest  pain  was  the  presence  of 
persons  whose  outward  ugliness  must  irrevocably  stamp  them 
decided  enemies  of  his  theory  as  to  the  significance  of  forms. 
They  commonly  emploj^ed  a  considerable  amount  of  common 
sense,  and  other  gifts  and  talents,  in  vehement  hostility  and 
paltry  doubts,  to  weaken  a  doctrine  which  appeared  offen- 
sive to  their  self-love  ;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  one  so 
magnanimous  as  Socrates,  who  interpreted  his  faun-like  ex- 
terior in  favor  of  an  acquired  morality.  To  Lavater  the 
hardness,  the  obduracy,  of  such  antagonists  was  horrible : 
and  his  opposition  was  not  free  from  passion  ;  just  as  the 
smeltmg-fire  must  attack  the  resisting  ore  as  something 
troublesome  and  hostile. 

In  such  a  case  a  confidential  conversation,  such  as  might 
appeal  to  our  own  cases  and  experience,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  :  however,  I  was  much  instructed  by  observing  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  men,  —  instructed,  I  say,  not 
improved  l)y  it ;  for  m}"  position  was  wholly  different  from  his. 
He  that  works  morally  loses  none  of  his  efforts,  for  there 
comes  from  them  much  more  fruit  than  the  pai-able  of  the 
)Sower  too  modestl}'  represents.  But  he  whose  labors  are 
artistic  fails  utterly  in  every  work  that  is  not  recognized  as 
a  work  of  art.  From  this  it  may  be  judged  how  impatient 
my  dear  sympathizing  readers  were  accustomed  to  make  me, 
and  for  what  reasons  I  had  such  a  great  dislike  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  them.  I  now  felt  but  too  vividly  the 
difference  between  the  effectiveness  of  my  labors  and  those 
of  Lavater.  His  prevailed  while  he  was  present,  mine 
when  I  M'as  absent.  Every  one  who  at  a  distance  was  dis- 
satisfied with  him  became  his  friend  when  they  met ;  and 
every  one,  who,  judging  by  my  work,  considered  me  amiable, 
found  himself  greatl}'  deceived  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  man  of  coldness  and  reserve. 

Merck,  who  had  just  come  over  from  Darmstadt,  acted  the 
pait  of  Mephistopheles,  especially  ridiculing  the  importuni- 
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tioH  of  til«'  u<nnrn.  Ah  wmio  of  t\n^r  wi-m  riowly  cTamln- 
'wii  the  npiirtniciilH  wlilrh  liad  fiern  wt  a|>art  for  th««  prviphcrt, 
ami,  h1h)vc  all.  Iiis  Inf {-«•hnfulHT,  thf  nai;  Haii!  thnl  **  thi» 
pious  .souls  wi.slu«!  to  s«M»  wluTr  lliry  ha«!  laid  lUv  Ix>rrl.'* 
NfVcrtln'IrsH  Ihn  ixa  wril  an  tlii'  oth«'nt,  wai«  fori**-«!  to  U»l  him- 
self Im«  exorcisnl.  \A\tH,  who  acj-oiupanii««!  f  '  -.  drvw 
his  profile  hh  coinpletelv  and  Huet'eMHfiillv  an  it«  ..  i  ;:i<»«h>  of 
other  men,  tioth  iin|M)rtant  and  iiiiiin|M)rtAnt.  who  were  to  |»o 
h»*upe<l  toj^rlher  ill  the  ^reat  wnik  oii  I'l 

For  myself,    Lavater'n  H<»eiety  was  lu;^,..^,    ........  ntial  ami 

instnietivo  ;  for  IiIh  pressing  Inriti'tneiitH  to  netion  »««t  my 
( -aliii,  artistie,  eoiitiMiiplative  nature  into  motion,  not  ind«*«*«! 

to  any  advanta|;e  at  the  nioim^nt,  U'eanse  the  i* • - 

did   hut  ineri'ase  the  distraction  whi<"h  had  air- 

of  me.     Still,  ho  many  thinj^s  were  talke«!  nlK>ut  U-twii-n  iia, 

a»  to  pive  rise  to  tlie  most  earnest  «h-sire  on  my  part  to  pro- 

loiiir    the  discussion.      Aeeordiri^ly   I   determinnl  to  n«'*-«»m- 

pany  him  if  he  went  to  KinH ;  ho  that,  nhnt  up  in  the  r  < 

and  separated  from  the  world,  we  mi^ht  freely  g«>  over  Xn'»^*' 

sulijeets  which  lay  nearest  t«»  lM)th  «»ur  hearts. 

Meanwhile  the  converHationn  l>otw(M*n   levator  and  Friti« 
Itin  \'on  Klett«*nhen^  were  to  me  excerdinirly  inter-    "  ' 

prnlitahh'.      Here    two  d«'cid«'d   (  hri-^tian*«   stixNl    i;, 
to  each  other,  and  it  wan  <iuitc  plain  how  the  aainc  U'lief 
may  take  a  difTenMit  shajH»  aen»nlin^  to  thi*  wnT  *        ' 

dilTercnt    persons.       In    tlione    t'llerant    times    it    ^^ 
enough  re|)i>uted,  that  ever)' man  had  his  own  ndi^ioii  and  hU 
own   mode   of    worship.      Althnu^h   I   did   i>    '  iii  thia 

exactly,  I   ct»uld,  in   the  present  ease,  |H'n*«  n  and 

women  nee<l  a  difTi-n-nt  Saviour.     Kniulein  Von  KIettenU»ni 
looked   niMui   hei"M  as  uimuj  a  lover  t«»  w' 
self  without  reserve,  et)ncentratin^  all  J   .  , 

alone,  and  without  (h>ulit  or  hesitation  eonndin);  to  him  the 
«lestinv  itf  life.  Lav.iter,  on  the  other  hand,  tn-alcd  hi«i  tkM 
a  friiMid,  to  he  imitated  Invinj^ly  and  without  en\y,  wIiom» 
ments  he  rec«>rjni7.e<l  and  valued  highly,  and  whom,  for  tliat 
very  reason,  In*  Htn>ve  to  copy  and  even  t"  Whal  a 

difTereM«!»    U'tween    theHe  two  tendencien,    u...   ..   in  grnenU 
cxhihit  tiie  spiritual  niMVHsiti»»*  of  the  two  m'Xi*«!      IIen«v  wc 
may  perhaps  explain  the  fact  that  men  «»f  mort»  ih! 
'u\\i  have  ho  oftt-n  turnetl  to  the  Mother  of  (J«mI  a«   . 
of  female  l>eauty  and  virtue,  and,  like  Sanna«an>. 
eate<l  to  her  their  liven  and  lalenlH,  iHvanionallN  >d- 

in«:  to  plnv  with  the  l>ivine  Infant. 
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How  my  two  friends  stood  with  regard  to  each  other,  and 
how  they  felt  towards  each  other,  I  gathered,  not  only  from 
conversations  at  which  I  was  present,  but  also  from  revela- 
tions which  both  made  to  me  in  private.  I  conld  not  agree 
entirely  with  either  ;  for  my  Christ  had  also  taken  a  form  of 
his  own,  in  accordance  with  m}'  views.  Because  they  would 
not  allow  mine  to  pass  at  all,  I  teased  them  with  all  sorts  of 
paradoxes  and  exaggerations,  and,  when  they  got  impatient, 
left  them  with  a  jest. 

The  contest  between  knowledge  and  faith  was  not  yet  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  the  two  words  and  the  ideas  connected 
with  them  occasionally  came  forward ;  and  the  true  haters 
of  the  world  maintained  that  one  was  as  little  to  be  relied  on 
as  the  other.  Accordingly  I  took  pleasure  in  declaring  in 
favor  of  both,  though  without  being  able  to  gain  the  assent 
of  my  friends.  In  Faith,  I  said,  every  thing  depends  on  the 
fact  of  believing :  what  is  believed  is  perfectly  indifferent. 
Faith  is  a  profound  sense  of  security  in  regard  to  both  the 
l^resent  and  the  future ;  and  this  assurance  springs  from  con- 
fidence in  an  immense,  all-powerful,  and  inscrutable  Being. 
The  firmness  of  this  confidence  is  the  one  grand  point ;  but 
what  we  think  of  this  Being  depends  on  our  other  faculties, 
or  even  on  circumstances,  and  is  wholly  indifferent.  Faith 
is  a  holy  vessel  into  which  every  one  stands  ready  to  pour 
his  feelings,  his  understanding,  his  imagination,  as  perfectly 
as  he  can.  With  Knowledge  it  is  directly  the  opposite. 
There  the  point  is,  not  whether  we  know,  but  what  we  know, 
how  much  we  know,  and  how  well  we  know  it.  Hence  it 
comes  that  men  may  dispute  about  knowledge,  because  it  can 
be  corrected,  widened,  and  contracted.  Knowledge  begius 
with  the  particular,  is  endless  and  formless,  can  never  be  all 
comprehended,  or  at  least  but  dreamily,  and  thus  remains 
exactly  the  opposite  of  Faith. 

Half-truths  of  this  kind,  and  the  errors  which  arise  from 
tliem,  may,  wlien  poetically  exhibited,  be  exciting  and  enter- 
taining;  but  in  life  they  disturb  and  confuse  conversation. 
For  tliat  reason  I  was  glad  to  leave  Lavater  alone  with  all 
those  who  wished  to  be  edified  through,  and  together  with, 
him,  a  deprivation  for  which  I  was,  as  I  subsequently  found, 
fully  compensated  by  the  journey  we  madQ  together  to  Ems. 
Beautiful  summer  weather  attended  us,  and  Lavater  was  gay 
and  most  amiable.  For,  though  of  a  religious  and  moral  turn, 
lie  was  by  no  means  narrow-minded,  and  was  not  unmoved 
when,  by  the  events  of  life,  those  around  him  were  excited  to 
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choorfiiln«»»»  nnd  pnyfty.  II««  woh  Hym|nithiziiic.  Hpiritnl, 
witty,  uimI  likcfl  tli«*  hhiiic  (|iiaIiti«-.H   in  otli«  i  1   thnt 

tlicy  writ'  ki'pt  witliin  Ihr  )m>iiii(1m  wliicli  hi«  • imv  of 

propriety  prcHt'rilH'«!.  If  niiy  oih»  Vfritiin»«!  fartlirr,  hr  iimiI 
to  cl.'ip  hill)  on  thf  Mljouhh'r,  an«!  hy  n  hrarty  **  liitwh  (jwl !  ** 
would  call  tiic  rasli  man  hark  to  ^«mmI  inaniirrM.  Thi«  Joiirnoy 
!itror<h>(l  inc  inhtnu'tioi)  nnd  iiiHpiratioii  of  many  kiiiiU,  %ihi«'h, 
howt'VtT,  ('oiitril)iitrd  to  a  knovvird;^!-  of  hi«  rhanictfr  rnthrr 
than  to  the  ^o\  crnnicnt  and  (*iiltiirr  of  my  own.  At  Knu»  I 
Haw  liim  a;;ain  at  once  hurroundc<I  by  MM'irty  of  even»-  iwiit ; 
and  I  went  liack  to  Frankfort,  U'cauM*  my  litth*  afTair»  were 
in  such  a  slate  that  1  et)uld  h<*üreely  al^sent  myin-lf  f row  tliem 
at  all. 

Hut  I  was  not  (h'Htined  to  Ik?  rrntored  ho  npecdily  to  r<>|x>Ac. 
Ilasedow  now  came  in  to  attract  me,  and  touch  m<>  on 
another  side.  A  more  decided  etiutnuit  <>ould  not  )je  f«>unil 
than  that  hetwecn  thenc  two  men.  A  »in^h*  ^lamv  at  liiue- 
<low  showed  the  <lifT»rencc.      I^ivater's  feati;         '    •  ■    to 

1  he  ohsriver  ;    hut  those  of  Hasc^hiw  were  (i  .  r. 

and,  as  it  were,  drawn  inwanl.  Ijivater*»  eye,  Irenealh  a  %rry 
witle  «•yelid,  was  clear,  and  ex|)res.«*ive  of  piety  :  !•  '  v'j» 
was  deep    in    his    head,   snuill,    hla(*k,  sharp,  L;K*at>  'in 

under  l»ristly  hrows  ;  whih-,  on  the  eontniry,  I^vater'a  fruiital 
hone  was  e<l;^rd  with  two  anlii-H  of  tlie  Hofl«'j»l  hr>  ■■  '  lir. 
ilascdow's  stron;4,  rou^h   voice,  (piick,  sharp  expi«  >.  i» 

kind  of  Hareastic  hiu^jli,  a  rapid  ehanj»e  of  Huhjeetü  in  vun- 
vers.'ition,  with  other  pcculiarili«s.  were  all   tlie  oi  of 

tin«  <|ualilies  and  manners  hy  uhiih  La\ali«r  li.nd  h^  m*. 

Ihi.Hcdow  W1U4  altio  much  Bought  aftor  in  Frankfort,  and  hia 
l^n-at  talents  were  admired;   hut  h»'  was  not  tip  her 

to    eilil'y    souls   or    to    lead    them,      llis    s«ih'   •  \q 

j^ive  a  hetter  cultivation  to  the  wi«lc  fleld  he  had  nmrkixl  out 
for  himself,  ho  that  Humanity  mi^dit  aft 
«Iwclliii;^  in  it  with  ureater  cane  and  a«**«'.  ... 
hut  to  this  »-nd  he  ha.st«'ne<!  even  t**o  dirtM'tly. 

I  could  not  altom-ther  a«ipiies(v  in  hin  pi  :  a 

clear  tnulcrstandin;^  of  his  view»».      I  wai*.  t  :  .  ,  .  ..,'»*tl 

>\ith  his  (hsire  »)f  nuikinj^  all  inslnirlion  livini»  and  natural: 
his  wish,  too,  that  the  ancient  lani;un|:e  < 

on  present  ol»^«cts,  apjH'are«!  to  m«'  '■  

ackuowlcd^'ctl  all  that  in  his  pn»Je<'t  :  l*»  the   ; 

of  aetivity  an<l  n  fn-nher  \iew  of  the  »»»tltl.     Hut  1  u 

])leMsed  that  the  illustrations  of  hi-*     ' '•♦•*    work  u,.. 

even    more   di»traeling   than   its  »»;  a.   In  llio 
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actual  world,  possible  things  alone  stand  together ;  and  for 
that  reason,  in  spite  of  all  variety  and  apparent  confusion, 
the  world  has  still  a  regularity  in  all  its  parts.  Basedow's 
elementary  work,  on  the  contrary,  sunders  it  completely, 
inasmuch  as  things  which  in  the  world  never  are  combined, 
are  here  put  together  on  account  of  the  association  of  ideas ; 
and  consequently  the  v  book  is  without  even  those  palpable 
methodical  advantages  which  we  must  acknowledge  in  the 
similar  work  of  Amos  Comenius. 

But  the  conduct  of  Basedow  was  much  more  strange  and 
difficult  to  comprehend  than  his  doctrine.  The  purpose  of 
his  journey  was,  by  personal  influence,  to  interest  the  public 
in  his  philanthropic  enterprise,  and,  indeed,  to  open,  not  only 
hearts,  but  purses.  He  had  the  power  of  speaking  grandly 
and  convincingly  of  his  scheme,  and  every  one  willingly  con- 
ceded what  he  asserted.  But  in  a  most  inexplicable  way  he 
pained  the  feelings  of  the  very  men  whose  assistance  he 
wished  to  gain  ;  nay,  he  outraged  them  unnecessarily,  through 
his  inability  to  keep  back  his  opinions  and  fancies  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  In  this  respect,  too,  Basedow  appeared  the 
very  opposite  of  Lavater.  While  the  latter  received  the 
Bible  literally,  and  with  its  whole  contents,  as  being  word 
for  word  in  force,  and  applicable,  even  at  the  present  day, 
the  former  had  the  most  unquiet  itching  to  renovate  every 
thing,  and  to  remodel  both  the  doctrines  and  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church  in  conformity  with  some  odd  notions  of  his 
own.  Most  imprudently  he  showed  no  mercy  to  those  con- 
ceptions which  come  not  immediately  from  the  Bible,  but 
from  its  interpretation,  —  all  those  expressions,  technical 
philosophical  terms,  or  sensible  figures,  with  which  Councils 
and  ,  Fathers  of  the  church  had  tried  to  explain  the  inex- 
pressible, or  to  confute  heretics.  In  a  harsh  and  unwar- 
rantable way,  and  before  all  alike,  he  declared  himself  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  Trinity,  and  would  never  desist  from 
arguing  against  this  universally  admitted  mystery.  I,  too, 
had  to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  this  kind  of  entertainment  in 
private  conversation,  and  was  compelled  again  and  again  to 
listen  to  his  tirades  about  the  "  Hypostasis  "  and  "  Ousia," 
as  well  as  the  "Prosopon."  To  meet  them  all,  I  had  re- 
course to  the  weapons  of  paradox,  and,  soaring  even  above 
the  flight  of  his  opinions,  ventured  to  oppose  his  rash  asser- 
tions with  something  rasher  of  my  own.  This  gave  a  new 
excitement  to  mv  mind :  and  as  Basedow  was  much  more 
extensively  read,  and  had  more  skill  in  the  fencing-tricks  of 
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fliH|)iitHtion  tlinn  ft  fnllowiT  <»f  niitiiro  liko  myi»«»lf,  I  HjmI 
alwiivH  to  exert  mywlf  i\w  moro,  tho  morr  imiM»rtant  were 
the  poiiit.H  which  wvrv  flintMisHCHl  Ix'twoon  iii». 

Such  ji  s|)lcn<li«l  oj»j»ort»mity  in  oxitcIm»,  if  not  to  cnlif^hten, 
my  miiul,  I  c<»iil(l  not  aUow  to  \tnHH  nwny  in  a  hum*.      I  f»r«»- 
vaih'«!  on  my  father  an<l  friiMHln  to  mana(;<'  my  m«H»t  |>r 
utTairH,  anfl  now  set  off  aj^ain  from  Frankfort  in  tUv  r» 
of  IJascdow.      Hut  what  a  «liffcrenre  «li<l  I  fed  when  I  r<  i 

the  «^«-ntle  npirit  which  hreatlie«!  frrmi  Lavater  I  I^Iro  him- 
self,  he  create<l  around  him  a  pure  circh*.  At  hi«  hiile  ono 
ln'came  like  a  maiden,  for  fear  of  presi'Htinp  Ix-fore  him  any 
thin«;  rej)ulHivc.  HaHe<low,  on  tho  eontrnry.  ^HMntj  lütop-ihtT 
a))sorlM<l  in  liimnclf,  could  not  pay  any  attention  to  hi* 
ext4*rnal  app**aranc<'.  His  cca.Hi'leHH  Hm<»king  of  wri'teh«*«! 
tobacco  was  of  itself  oxtn'mely  «lisnjjreenlile,  enficciAlly  an 
his  i»ip<'  was  no  mM.iicr  out,  than  he  hn»nj;ht  forth  ft  '  * 
prcp:ir«'d  kind  of  tinder,  which  t<M»k  lln?  »piickly,  lui' 
out  a  horri«!  »tench,  and  every  time  poi»Mme<l  the  air  In- 
Hufferahly  with  the  flixt  whiff.  I  eaU  *  '  s  preparation 
''The    liase<lovian     Stench-tinder"    (ht  iwamm),    and 

declared  that  it  ou«:ht  to  be  intro<hiee<!  into  NntumI  History 
under  this  name.      This  ^'reatly  ainnsed  ^  ' 
<zust,  he  minutely  explainetl  the   hated   1      ,  -, 

malicious  pleasure  in  my  nvereion  from  it.  It  wn*  one  of 
the  deeply  root«'d,  disa;^re»'able  ]>•  "  ' 

^nftcd  man,  that  he  was  f»>nd  of  u  .: _.  ..:.  ,    ^    ^ 

most  dispassionate  pernonH.  Ho  eonld  never  ic«  any  one 
quiet,  but  would,  in  ft  hoarse  voice,  prov«»kc  h  mocking 

ironv,  or  put  hini  to  confusion  by  an  une\,  .  .  ,  »pieation, 
and  lauj^hcd  l»itterly  when  he  ha«!  ^aine<!  hin  end;  yet  he  waa 
please<l  when  the  'object  of  his  Jests  wnj»  quick  enough  to 
collect  himsidf.  and  j;ave  liim  ft  retort. 

How  nuich  ^Mcater  was  n«»w  my  lonpinjj  for  Ijivater!     lie, 
too,  seemed  to  In»  ri'joiced  when  he  Mftw  nu 

lidctl  to  me  nnich  that  he  had  learne<l,  « 

to  the  v.'irious  charactel-s   of   !)is   fellt»^   . 

h»' had  already  Hue<*et^ie<l  in  nmkinj:  many  fnend«»  n: 

ciplrs.      For  n>y  part,  I  found  here  never  '    '  ' ' 

and  in  tiiose  wiu.m  I    ha«l   n«»t  seen   for  ;  ! 

to  notice  what  In   youth  long  riMuaina  (»«»ncfaietl   fn^ui  u». 

iKHncly,  that  men   ^n-'W  old   m     '        men  elmnge.     T}\''   — 

pany  became  more  nuuienMis  «  .  iv.     Then*  wni  n»' 

thellancinj:;  niu\  as,  in  the  tw«»  primipal  bath-h«»u*«n». 

can>e  into  pretty  elot»e  eontael,  the  familinrily  le«l  to  n  » 
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practical  joke.  Once  I  disguised  mj^self  as  a  village  clergy- 
man, while  an  intimate  friend  took  the  character  of  his  wife : 
by  our  excessive  and  troublesome  politeness,  we  were  tolera- 
bly amusing  to  the  elegant  society,  and  so  put  every  one 
into  good  humor.  Of  serenades  at  evening,  midnight,  and 
morning,  there  was  no  lack  ;  and  we  juniors  enjoyed  but  little 
sleep. 

To  make  up  for  these  dissipations,  I  always  passed  a  part 
of  the  night  with  Basedow.  He  never  went  to  bed,  but 
dictated  without  cessation.  Occasionally  he  cast  himself  on 
the  couch,  and  slumbered ;  while  his  amanuensis  sat  quietly, 
pen  in  hand,  ready  to  continue  his  work  when  the  half -awak- 
ened author  should  once  again  give  free  course  to  his 
thoughts.  All  this  took  place  in  a  close,  confined  chamber, 
filled  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  the  odious  tinder.  As 
often  as  I  was  disengaged  from  a  dance,  I  hastened  up  to 
Basedow,  who  was  ready  at  once  to  speak  and  dispute  on 
any  question  ;  and  when,  after  a  time,  I  hurried  again  to  the 
ballroom,  before  I  had  closed  the  door  behind  me  he  would 
resume  the  thread  of  his  essay  as  composedly  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  with  nothing  else. 

We  also  made  together  many  excursions  into  the  neighbor- 
hood, visiting  the  chateaux^  especially  those  of  noble  ladies, 
who  were  ever^'where  more  inclined  than  the  men  to  receive 
any  thing  laying  claim  to  intellect  or  mind.  At  Nassau,  at 
the  house  of  Frau  von  Stein,  a  most  estimable  lady,  who 
enjoyed  universal  respect,  we  found  a  large  company.  Frau 
von  Laroche  was  likewise  present,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
young  ladies  and  children.  Here  Lavater  was  doomed  to  be 
put  to  many  a  physiognomical  temptation,  which  consisted 
mainly  in  our  seeking  to  palm  upon  him  the  accidents  of  cul- 
tivation as  original  forms  ;  but  his  eye  was  too  sure  to  be 
deceived.  I,  too,  was  called  on  as  much  as  ever  to  maintain 
the  truth  of  the  "Sorrows  of  Werther,"  and  to  name  the 
residence  of  Charlotte,  a  desire  which  I  declined  to  gratify, 
not  in  the  politest  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  I  collected 
the  children  around  me  in  order  to  tell  them  very  wonderful 
stories,  all  about  well-known  things,  in  which  I  had  the 
great  advantage,  that  no  member  of  my  circle  of  hearers 
could  ask  me  with  any  importunity  what  part  was  truth  and 
what  fiction. 

Basedow  aflSrmed  that  the  only  thing  necessary  was  a  bet- 
ter education  of  youth,  and  to  promote  this  end  he  called 
upon  the  higher  and  wealthy  classes  for  considerable  coutri- 
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f)uiionH.     Hilt  hunlly  \uu\  his  reaaoning  and  hU  ImpAMifcifiMl 
(•hxHU'iico  excited,  nut  tu  nay,  won  to  bU  iHiqMNte.  iJie  »yin- 

palliy   «yf   his    amiilor**,   wlim    tin«  rvil 

CHiiu'  ujion  liiii)  ;  nn  timt,  without  the  U  i 

WU.S,  he  broke  forth  into  the  HtrangeHt  dinrounM*».  whi<'h  in 

liis  own   opinion  wit»'  lii^hly  icli^ioiiH.  hut. 

convictionM  of  tliust«  aiouud   hiui,  hi^lily  \n...^ ...      .... 

Bought  n  remedy  for  thi»  evil :  I.jivut4T,  hy  gmtle  MTiuiii»* 
IH'.s.s  ;  I,  hy  jchts,  h:ulin;i  olT  fmm  thr  nuhjrrt  ;  und  ihr  hulie« 
l>y  ninii.sin}4  widks  ;  hiil  liannony  could  not  U*  rcMtoitil.  A 
Christian  conversation,  HU<h  as  hail  Iteen  exixs't«'«!  from  tlic 
pn>sc>n(>e  of  Lax  atcr  ;  a  disi'ourM;  on  eflucntiou,  huch  om  had 
l)(>cn  anticipatt><l  from  lhuH(><low  ;  and  a  M-ntinienUd  on«-,  fi»r 
wliich  it  wiui  tiiou^ht  I  shouhl  l>e  ready,  —  all  wi-rp  at  ouiv 
di.stiulM'd  and  destroyed.  On  our  ret*ini  Ihhim*,  luivater  re- 
proa(  hcd  liini ;  luit  I  punishe«!  him  in  a  hinnorous  way.  Tlic 
wrathrr  w:ls  warm,  and  tiie  tohat*i*o-hmoke  hrnl  |MThu|iH  e«>n- 
trihnted  to  the  dryn<'H.H  of  Has«>dnw'H  luilat«; :  he  wa^  dyin)( 
for  a  ^lass  of  \h'vv  ;  an<l,  wt-in)^  a  L-ivt-rn  at  a  dinlnniv  on  tlw 
road,  he  t>a^erly  ordcird  the  eoarhman  U)  stop  there.  Hut, 
Jn.Ht  as  he  was  driving;  up  to  the  door,  I  calU-d  out  ti>  biro 
loudly  ancl  imprriouhly.  "(Jo  on  I"  IkiMHlow,  taken  hy  wir- 
]irisc.  coidd  hardly  i^rt  the  (*ontrary  i*onnnand  out  of  hi« 
luisky  voice.  I  urj^ed  the  coachman  more  vehenH-ntly.  nnd 
lu'  ohfvcd  me.  li:Lsi'ih*w  <'ursi«d  me,  and  w!lh  r«  '  *  '  M 
on  me  with  his  fist/^ ;  hut  1  rrpli«.'«!  to  him  with  l: 
com|M>Huref  "Father,  Im*  (|uiet !  You  ought  to  thank  uk*. 
Luckily  you  didn't  see  the  iM'rr-siixn  I  It  wiui  tw«i  ti 
pill  togrllu-r  acro.ss  each  t»thi-r.     Nt»w,  you  (.v>nniionly  ^-  i 

ahout  one  triangle  ;   and.   if  you   had  i»et  eyi^fi  im   two.  wo 
HJuMild  liavi- had  to  prt  you  a  Mir  '  '  ■  t."    Thib 

him    into   a   tit  of   imnunlerale   1.   .^       i.  in   the   ii 
which  he  scolded  and  curHe<l  me  ;  while  I.4ivat4T  cxcrciMnl  bin 
patience  on  Inith  ihc  y<»miii  f«H»l  and  ihc  «»Id  »»ne. 

When,  in  the  midillc  of  July.  Uivatcr  wtu>  prviwriiiK  to 
dispart,  Hasedow  thought  it  advantageotirt  to  )(»in  biro:  wbilo 
I  had  Imm'oiuc  .so  aceustoiniMl  to  Ihis  rixrv  H"-  ^  1 

nut  hring  mysi*lf  to  give  it  up.     Wc  had  a  ■..  ..^ 

down  Ihe  Lahn  :   it  wtis  refreshing  alike  t«>  heart  nml 
A I  the  sight  of  an  ohl  ruined  ea.Hlle.  I  wn»t4*  th 

auf  dem  alten  'I'hurme  f»tchl  "  ( "  High  i»n  the  ;   1 : 

stands"),  in    I,i|w*H  alhum  ;  «lul,  lui  it  w»»  well  r\*eviviMl.  I 
wrot«',  after  my  evil  hidiit.  all  kin<U  i>f  dog^ervl  r 
comic. ilitii's  on  the  su«'«*«*iMling  page»»,  in  onler  fi»   *      . 
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impression.  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  magnificent  Rhine  once 
more,  and  was  delighted  with  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
had  never  before  enjoyed  this  splendid  spectacle.  We  landed 
at  Coblentz  :  wherever  w^e  went,  the  crowd  was  very  great ; 
and  each  of  the  three  excited  interest  and  curiosity.  Base- 
dow and  I  seemed  to  strive  which  could  behave  most  out- 
rageously. Lavater  conducted  himself  rationally  and  with 
judgment,  onl^^  he  could  not  conceal  his  favorite  opinions ; 
and  thus  with  the  best  designs  he  appeared  very  odd  to  all 
men  of  mediocrity. 

I  have  preserved  the  memory  of  a  strange  dinner  at  a 
hotel  in  Coblentz,  in  some  doggerel  rhymes,  which  will,  per- 
haps, stand  with  all  their  kindred  in  ni}^  New  Edition.  I  sat 
between  Lavater  and  Basedow ;  the  former  was  instructing 
a  country  parson  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  ;  and  the  latter  was  in  vain  endeavoring  to  prove,  to 
an  obstinate  dancing-master,  that  baptism  was  an  obsolete 
usage,  not  calculated  for  our  times.  As  we  were  going  on  to 
Cologne,  I  wrote  in  an  album,  — 

As  though  to  Emmaus,  on  their  ride, 

Storhke  you  might  have  seen  them, 
A  prophet  sat  on  either  side, 

The  worldly  child  between  them. 

Luckily  this  worldly  child  had  also  a  side  which  was  turned 
towards  the  heavenly,  and  which  was  now  to  be  moved  in  a 
way  wholly  peculiar.  While  in  Ems  I  had  rejoiced  to  hear, 
that,  in  Cologne,  we  should  find  the  brothers  Jacobi,  who  with 
other  eminent  men  had  set  out  to  meet  and  show  attention  to 
our  two  remarkable  travellers.  On  my  part,  I  hoped  for 
forgiveness-from  them  for  sundry  little  improprieties  wliich 
had  originated  in  the  great  love  of  mischief  that  Herder's 
keen  humor  had  excited  in  us.  The  letters  and  poems  in 
which  Gleim  and  George  Jacobi  publicly  rejoiced  in  each 
otlier,  had  given  us  opportunity  for  all  sorts  of  sport ;  and  we 
liad  not  reflected  that  there  is  just  as  much  self-conceit  in 
giving  i)ain  to  others  when  they  are  comfortable,  as  in  show- 
ing an  excess  of  kindness  to  one's  self  or  to  one's  friends. 
By  this  means,  a  certain  dissension  had  arisen  between  tlie 
Upi)er  and  Lower  Rhine,  of  so  slight  importance,  however, 
tliat  mediation  was  easy.  For  this  the  ladies  were  particu- 
larly well  adapted.  Sophia  Laroche  had  already  given  us 
the  best  idea  of  the  noble  brothers.  Mile.  Fahlmer,  who 
had  come  to  Frankfort  from  Düsseldorf,  and  who  was  inti- 
mate with  their  circle,  by  the  great  tenderness  of  her  sym- 
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fK'itliic.H.  nnd  tlic  uii<>onini<>n  niltivation  f>f  lirrmiiHl.  fumuihccl 

ail   cxifU'iK-c  of  tlu*   worth   of  tlir  H4>4'ii-ty   in  uli.rh   nIi«-   IumI 

^rowii  up.     She  ^nuhiully  put  im  to  »luune  bv  hrr  |>fttiitM'v 

with  our  har»ii  Ipp«  r-S{i\r)ii  miiniier,  nml  tauglit  uh  f<  r' 

aiicr  l»y  K'lliii;^  us  Irrl  thai  we  oui>»«-lvf^  Ht<j<xl  ill  i»»i*«l 

The  tnu'-hi'urti'<hK'?%.s  of  the  younger  niHter  <>f  tJit»  JrM\>l»iii. 

the  ^ayety  of  the  wife  of  Fritz  .L'wiihi,  tunietl  our  r        '  1 

ev»'H  more  ami  more  to  these  lej^ions.     The  hill«r  . 

fie«!  to  euptivntc  inc  eutirt-ly  ;  |»ohs4'.hs4m|  of  a  w»inTl  ft*flinf( 

without  a  tra<'0  of  Hcutimeutality,  anil  with   a  lively  v  ' 

hpeakiiig,  she   was  a  hue   Nitherlaitd»   womuii.  who,  ^ 

any  cxprchHion  of  HoUMUiility,  by  her  rubuAt  nature  eaJK*«!  to 

iiiiml    tiie  women    of    UuImiih.      n«»tli    Ihe.ne    la«!  > 

:iu<l  shorter  visits  at  Frankfort,  had   forme«!  li 

ancc  with  my  Histerv  and  hiul  expanded  and  cuUvcumI  tlM$ 

severe,    stiff,   and    somewhat    lovele.n.s,   natun*    of    (  • 

Tlius  Düsseldorf  and    rempelfort   had  uiteie>t«d   ..m        ..  „s 

and  hearts,  even  in  Frankfort. 

Aecor«liu;^ly  our   first    meeiiu);    in    Colojjne   wxs    at    ono» 
frauk  and  coufKlential,   for  the  ^immI  opinion  of   the    ladte^ 
had  not  l>een  without  its  iuthieiu*e  at  home.      I  wan  not  miw 
tieati'<l,   as   hitherto   on    the   journey,    as    merely    the    iin-«fN 
tail  of  tlie  two  j^nat  coinelj*  :   all  around   paiil   me  |Kirlieiii  u 
attention,   and  showe<l   me   abundant   kindiiesM,    whuh   tii«  \ 
also  seemed  iuelined  to  receive   from  me   in   return.      I  \' 
weary    of    my    previous    follies    and    im|M>rtineiuvs,    Ui*...  i 
whirl»,  in  truth,  I  only  hiil  my  impaliemv,  t*»  flnti  duiin^  the 
journey  »o  little  ear«?  taken   to  satisfy  my  heart   ami   s- 
lleiiee,  what  wan  within  me  burst  out  like  a  torr\*nt ;  nv  » 
is  perhai»s   the   reastm  why  I   ret-olleet  H4>  lillJe  of  iii' 
event.s.     The  thoip^htH  we  have  had,   the  pieture«  we  liav© 
seen,  can  Ik}  a^ain  called  up  U'fon*  the  mind  and  the  tin- 
agination:   but   the  heart  is  not  ho  eiunplntfuiiit ;   it  »ill   ii«*l 
reiH»al  its  a«:reeable  einotioiiH.     An«!  leiu«!  of  all  ar**  we  :i 
to  rerall  moments  of  euthusi:ism  :   tf  nie  U|x»n  u>      ■ 

jiared,  ami   we   yield   to   them   uno-i  y.      For   li 

son,  other«,  who  ob»er\'e  un  at  »ueh  inomeiitM,  liavo  a  U  f. 
and   clearer   insight    into   what    |jttMva   within    ua   Uuui    wv 
ourselves. 

Ueli«^ioiiH  eonveniations  I  had  hitherto  vrently  dtH-limtl  :   to 
plain  «piestioiis   I   had   not   unfre«|UiMitl  '         '    h-irnh- 

Hess,  biM-ause  they  setMiied  t«i  me  I««»  i*  H«in«»on 

with  what  I  nought.     When  any  on«  winli«««!  lo  forvt»  u|»«ki 
MIC  his  sentimentM   and  opinioiiM  of   my  «>iin»«»iiioii».   1ml 
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especiall}^  when  I  was  afflicted  with  the  demands  of  common 
sense,  and  people  told  me  decidedly  what  I  ought  to  have 
done  or  left  undone,  I  got  out  of  all  patience  :  and  the 
conversation  broke  off*,  or  crumbled  to  pieces  ;  so  that  no 
one  went  away  with  a  particularly'  good  opinion  of  me.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  natural  to  make  myself  gentle 
and  friendly,  but  my  feelings  would  not  be  schooled.  They 
needed  to  be  expanded  by  free  good  will,  and  to  be  moved 
to  a  surrender  by  sincere  s^-mpathy.  One  feeling  which 
prevailed  greatly  with  me,  and  could  never  find  an  expres- 
sion odd  enough  for  itself,  was  a  sense  of  the  past  and 
present  together  in  one,  —  a  phenomenon  which  brought 
something  spectral  into  the  present.  It  is  expressed  in 
man}'  of  my  smaller  and  larger  works,  and  alwa3's  has  a 
beneficial  influence  in  a  poem,  though,  whenever  it  began 
to  mix  itself  up  with  actual  life,  it  must  have  appeared  to 
every  one  strange,  inexplicable,  perhaps  gloomy. 

Cologne  was  the  place  where  antiquity  had  such  an  incal- 
culable effect  upon  me.  The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  (for 
an  unfinished  work  is  like  one  destro3'ed)  called  up  the 
emotions  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  at  Strasburg. 
Artistic  considerations  were  out  of  the  question  ;  too  much 
and  too  little  were  given  me ;  and  there  was  no  one  who 
could  help  me  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  what  had  been  per- 
formed and  what  proposed,  of  the  fact  and  of  the  plan,  of 
what  had  been  built  and  what  only  designed,  as  our  indus- 
trious, persevering  friends  nowada3^s  are  ready  to  do.  In 
company  with  others  I  did  indeed  admire  its  wonderful 
chapels  and  columns ;  but  when  alone  I  always  gloomily  lost 
myself  in  this  world-edifice,  thus  checked  in  its  creation 
while  far  from  complete.  Here,  too,  was  a  great  idea  never 
realized  !  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  architecture  were 
there  onl}'  to  convince  us,  that  by  many  men,  in  a  series  of 
years,  nothing  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  in  art  and  in 
deeds  only  that  is  achieved  which,  like  Minerva,  springs 
full-grown  and  armed  from  the  head  of  its  inventor. 

At  these  moments,  which  oppressed  more  than  they 
cheered  my  heart,  I  little  thought  that  the  tenderest  and 
fairest  emotion  was  in  store  for  me  near  at  hand.  I  was 
persuaded  to  visit  Jappach's  house,  and  here  all  that  I  had 
been  wont  to  form  for  myself  in  my  mind  came  actually  and 
sensibly  before  my  eyes.  This  family  had  pr()l)ably  long 
ago  become  extinct ;  but  on  the  ground-floor,  which  opened 
upon  a  garden,  we  found  every  thing  unchanged.     A  pave- 
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rinnt  of  hrownislj-n««!  til«'«,  of  ft  rhonit>oi<1al  f«TTii 
laid  ;  cjirv««!  cluiirM  with  (•iiil>n)i(lrn'4|  nrntM  ami  1»;^ 
tlap-tnMcH ;    nu'tal    chnixlclieni    ctiriouMly    inlaid,   on    hf'm%'3r 
frrt ;    an    inimniHr    firrplftro    with    itn    appr^  * 

»•very  tliiii;^  in  hanimny  with  thimr  ««arly  i 
whojo  HNMn  nothing  new,  nothing  U>l(>n;;in^  Ut  Uio  pnficnt 
l)Ut  onrH«lv(>M.  Hilt  what  innn'  than  all  )  '  '  n«il  nn<l  r«>in' 
plrt»'«!  tlu'  cniotioiiH  thus  strani^riy  «  \  i.  wa.*t  n  Iniyo 
I'ainily  picture  over  the  fiii-plari«.  Thfit»  »zil  the  fonnrr 
wealthy  inhalMt-ant  of  this  alHHlc,  HiirToiind«-«!  hv  hJN  wif«* 
aiKJ  rhihliTii,  —  thtTi'  wnr  ihry  in  all  thr  frrshn«*»*»  of  lifi«, 
and  as  if  of  ycsti'nhiy,  or  rutiicr  of  Uwlny ;  ami  yet  all  of 
them  lia«!  paH.si*(l  away.  Tln-s*'  yoiini;,  n»i!  ' 
(lien  had  ^rowii  old;  and.  Imt  f<»r  this  el.      .  .   .   : 

a  trace  of  ttiem  would  have  reniainiil.  How  I  a4*t4il.  how 
I  demeaned  myself,  when  oven-oine  l»y  them*  impn-snionH,  I 
cannot  say.  The  hiwe.st  deptliH  of  my  human  afTeetiona 
and  i)oetie  Hen.HihilitieH  were  laid  hare  in  the  lMiiindli*SM  i»lir- 
rin;4  of  niy  heart :  all  that  was  ^o<mI  and  l«»vin;4  in  my  «mmiI 
se<'nied  to  o(K>n  and  hreak  forth.  In  that  mnmeiit.  without 
further  probation  or  debate,  I  ^aine«!  for  life  the  afTertiou 
and  conlidence  of  those  eminent  men. 

As  a  result  of  this  union  of  soul  and  intellect,  in  which  all 
that  was  livin*^  in  viuU  came  forth  uiM»n  his  lips,  I  ntTenil 
to  recite  my  newest  and  most  favt»rite  i>allads.  »*  Der  Koni«^ 
von  Thule"  ("The  Kin^  of  Thnle  "),  and  '*  Vji  war  ein  Hiihh» 
frech  «.unn;^  "  ("  There  wits  a  harefaoiMl  lover  who  "  *).  had  a 
pKHl  effect ;  ami  I  brought  them  forth  with  mon^  fei-linjf, 
as  mv  i>ocms  wen*  still  lK)und  to  my  heart,  and  an  they  m*I- 
«lom  passed  my  lips.  Imu,  in  the  presen«*»'  of  |H'rH..f»H  who 
I   feare<l  eould  not  Hympathize  witli  my  ten<ler  h*  i  .  I 

felt  restrained  :    and  fre<pnntly,  in  the  midht  of  a  »n, 

I    hav(»   become   c«»nfiised,  and   could   not   pet    ri>  .in. 

I  low  often,  for  that  reason,  have  1  heen  acvu»*etl  of  wilful- 
ness, and  of  a  straiii;c,  whimsical  di-^         '     n  I 

Althoni^h  iM»elic  composition    ju>  mainly  «MxnipitMl 

me,  and    exactly   nnite^l    my   tem|H"rament,    I   wa«   »till    no 
stran'^er  to  rellection  on  all  kinds  of  nubjeet«  :   and  J;» 
li'iidency  to  the   unfathomabh',  which  wan  mi  ori);in:i  i 

HO  much  in  aeeonlance  with  hia  nalun\  waa  UMint  welet^mo 
ami  agreeable  to  me.     Here  no  ctiulrovemy  an>a©,  —  oeilher 

»  Thr  llllc  iif  Ih«  p<»rm  U  "  IVr  iinlmir  KnAb**  (•'  .  »»«I  I« 

iho  nr»t  lino  of  II,  u  nublUltvU  la  UüUm'«  coltecltd  «  '^  k>«a4 

liiaUuul  uf  "  llublo."—  rilAll». 
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a  Christian  one,  as  with  Lavater,  nor  a  didactic  one,  as  with 
Basedow.  The  thoughts  which  Jacobi  imparted  to  me  flowed 
immediately  from  his  heart.  How  profoundly  was  I  moved 
when,  in  unlimited  confidence,  he  revealed  to  me  even  the 
most  hidden  lonuinos  of  his  soul !  From  so  amazins:  a  com- 
binatiou  of  mental  wants,  passion,  and  ideas,  I  could  only 
gather  presentiments  of  what  might,  perhaps,  afterwards 
grow  more  clear  to  me.  Happily,  I  had  already  prepared, 
if  not  fully  cultivated,  myself  in  this  respect,  having  in  some 
degree  appropriated  the  thoughts  and  mind  of  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  though  my  study  of  him  had  been  incom- 
plete and  hasty  ;  but  I  was  already  conscious  of  important 
influences  derived  from  this  source.  This  mind,  which  had 
worked  upon  me  thus  decisively,  and  which  was  destined  to 
affect  so  deeply  my  whole  mode  of  thinking,  was  Spinoza. 
After  looking  through  the  world  in  vain,  to  find  a  means  of 
development  for  my  strange  nature,  I  at  last  fell  upon  the 
' '  Ethics ' '  of  this  philosopher.  Of  what  I  read  out  of  the 
work,  and  of  what  I  read  into  it,  I  can  give  no  account.  But 
I  certainly  found  in  it  a  sedative  for  my  passions,  and  that  a 
free,  wide  view  over  the  sensible  and  moral  world  seemed 
to  open  before  me.  But  what  especially  riveted  me  to  him, 
was  the  utter  disinterestedness  which  shone  forth  in  his  every 
sentence.  That  wonderful  sentiment,  "He  who  truly  loves 
God  must  not  desire  God  to  love  him  in  return,"  together 
with  all  the  preliminary  propositions  on  which  it  rests,  and 
all  the  consequences  that  follow  from  it,  filled  my  whole 
mind.  To  be  disinterested  in  every  thing,  but  most  of  all  in 
love  and  friendship,  was  my  highest  desire,  my  maxim,  my 
practice  ;  so  that  that  subsequent  hasty  saying  of  mine,  "  If 
I  love  thee,  what  is  that  to  thee?  "  was  spoken  right  out  of 
my  heart.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  here  that  the 
closest  unions  are  those  of  opposites.  The  all-composing 
calmness  of  Spinoza  was  in  striking  contrast  with  my  all- 
disturbing  activity  ;  his  mathematical  method  was  the  direct 
opposite  of  my  poetic  humor  and  my  way  of  writing ;  and 
that  very  precision,  which  was  thought  ill-adapted  to  moral 
su))jects,  made  me  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  his  nwst  decided 
worshipper.  ISIind  and  heart,  understanding  and  sense, 
sought  each  other  with  an  eager  affinity,  binding  together 
the  most  different  natures. 

At  this  time,  however,  all  within  was  fermenting  and  seeth- 
ing in  the  first  action  and  re-action.  Fritz  Jacobi,  the  first 
whom  I  suffered  to  look  into  the  chaos,  and  whose  nature 
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WJls  fil.so  toiliiij^  ill  Its  own  rxtn-inr   .1.       '       ' 
my  roiitidttficr.  r«-h|Miii(l(Ml  t<j   it,  and   ' 

to  hin  own  opiiiioiiH.  lie,  t<K>,  felt  an  uiiH|>«*nkal»Ur  uieiiUl 
w.-uit  :    iii>,  too,  did  not  winli  to  liiivi>  it   tu  I    l»v  oiitwunl 

:iid.  ImiI  uinictl  at  d«-vrlo|>iiirMt  nnd  illnin  :  from  mthiti. 

I  (M)uld  not  coniprt'luMMl  what  Uv  conimunicattNl  to  tue  of  Uic 
HliiU*  of  Ilis  mind,  ho  mii(*li  tli«*  Ichh,  ind«'«*d,  iN-ranM*  I  <-oul<l 
form  no  idea  a.s  to  my  own.  Still,  uh  he  \sivi  fur  in  ud- 
viinoe  of  nie  in  |)liil(»Mo|»liical  tlion^ht.  nnd  rvfU  in  thf  »tiKly 
of  Spino/a,  In' rndi'avor<M|  to  «^uidr  and  '  ir« 

ctTort.s.      Sucli    a    pmvly   intvllictnal    ri  ...i ,      „cw 

to  me,  and  rxcitod  a  pnM.sionatr  lon^in^  for  fnrtluT  com* 
mimion.  At  ni^ht,  aft^-r  wr  li.nd  part4><l.  nnd  ntin-«!  to  o«r 
rlirimlici-s,  i  often  Hon^lit  liim  a;;ain.  With  the  m«M>nlif!ht 
tiiL|il>lin^  ov(*r  the*  l)road  Khinc,  >vc  Ht^Nxl  at  tin*  window, 
:iri<i  icvcIIimI  in  that  full  intcrrhan^c  of  idrn^«,  whirh.  m  nnrh 
HpltMidid  niomcnt.s  of  r«>ntid('n<v,  hwcII  forth  ho  ahnn«hintly» 

Still,  of  the  nnsprakahh»  joy  of  thonr  momrntM.  I  rnn  now 
ßive  no  A(>(*onnt.  .Mm-h  mon*  dintinrt  to  niy  mind  in  an  vx* 
cnrsioii  to  thr  hnntinj^-scat  of  HtiiHlMT«^,  wliirh.  lyinu  on  Iho 
liiriit  sIxMvof  the  Hliinc.  conunandtil  thr  most  Hplcndid  pnNi« 
pi  <t.  What  <lrli^ht«'d  inr  U'Vond  inra.nnrf  wa»  thr  il»Mi»m- 
t lolls  of  tin*  walls  l>y  Wrrnix.  TUvy  rrpnsrnl«"d  n  Iarm\ 
nprii  hall,  snrroun<hMl  l»y  columns;  at  thr  f«M»t  of  thcs«»,  am 
if  formin^r  the  plinth,  lay  all  thf  animals  that  tlio  chnM«»  (*an 
furnish,  skilfnlly  arran;;«'d  ;  and  over  tln-s«»  n/-'i  *'n»  rye 
raui^tMl  over  a  widr   landsca|H'.     Thr  womlrrf".  4    hnd 

exp<'nde<l    hin   whole   nkill    in   ^ivin^   life   to  thiMio    hfclr^A 

rH'.'itiiri's.      In  till*  dclii      *      i  of  thrir  wichdy  \    - \tn, 

thr   hristU's,  hair,  or  f«  .  with  thr  anthrs  .,     .  Im» 

leid  ripndliMl  nature;  while,  in  the  eflfeet  pniduet^l«  tw  hail 
e\r.  Ihd    her.      When   we    had    admire<l    ''  work»»  of   art 

Hulli«'ii'nlly  a.M  a   whole,  we  were  led  I«»  on   ih»'  hnn- 

diiu;;  by  wliieh  Hueh  pietun**,  comhininjj  m*  mueh  Hpiril  ainl 
iiM'chaiiiral  skill,  weie    pnNliierd.       ^^  '  '        ^  •        ♦  ^,„| 

liuw  they  e»>nld  he  created   hy  the   h:i  .     my 

of  his  niHtrnmentH.  The  luMiril  wan  ni»t  »tillleknt :  piHniliar 
preparatiniis   must    In»   MUpiMme»!  to  i'     '  '  -^i» 

ith'.      Whether  we   eame    eh»He    tt»    l:        .  ^  •    a 

dist4in(*e,  our  n^tonishmi^nt  wnn  c<|unl :  the  caua«  wa«  M 
woiulerful    as   the  elTiM't. 

Our  further  journey  up  the  Hhinc  wni»  rhivrful  and  happy. 
The  widening  of  the  river  inviten  the  nilml  lo  cx|mim1  il»«df 
likewise,  and    to    hnik    into    the    di^t«n^v.     Wo    arrivrtl   at 
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Düsseldorf,  and  thence  came  to  Pempelfort,  a  most  delight- 
ful and  beautiful  resting-place,  where  a  spacious  mansion, 
opening  upon  extensive  and  well-kept  gardens,  collected 
together  a  thouohtful  and  refined  circle.  The  members  of 
the  family  were  numerous ;  and  strangers,  who  found  abun- 
dant enjoyment  in  so  rich  and  agreeable  a  neighborhood, 
were  never  wanting. 

In  the  Düsseldorf  gallery,  my  predilection  for  the  Flemish 
school  found  ample  nourishment.  There  were  whole  halls 
filled  with  these  vigorous,  sturdy  pictures,  brilliant  with  a 
fulness  of  nature;  and,  if  my  judgment  was  not  enlarged, 
my  store  of  knowledge  was  enriched,  and  my  love  for  art 
confirmed. 

The  beautiful  composure,  contentment,  and  firmness,  which 
marked  the  leading  character  of  this  family  circle,  quickly 
manifested  themselves  to  the  observant  eye  of  the  thought- 
ful guest,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a  wide  sphere  of 
influences  had  here  its  centre.  The  activity  and  opulence 
of  the  neighboring  cities  and  villages  contributed  not  a  little 
to  enhance  this  feeling  of  inward  satisfaction.  We  visited 
Elberfeld,  and  were  delighted  with  the  busy  aspect  of  so 
many  flourishing  manufactories.  Here  we  fell  in  again  with 
our  friend  Jung,  commonly  known  as  Stilling,  who  had  gone 
even  to  Coblentz  to  meet  us,  and  who  always  had  his  faith 
in  God  and  his  truth  towards  men  as  his  most  precious  at- 
tendants. Here  we  saw  him  in  his  own  circle,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, who,  though  occupied  with  earthly  gain,  did  not  leave 
the  heavenly  treasures  out  of  view.  The  sight  of  this  indus- 
trious region  was  satisfactory,  because  its  prosperity  was  the 
result  of  order  and  neatness.  In  the  contemplation  of  these 
things  we  passed  happy  days. 

When  I  returned  to  my  friend  Jacobi,  I  enjoyed  the  rap- 
turous feeling  springing  from  a  union  of  the  innermost  soul. 
AYe  were  both  inspired  by  the  liveliest  hope  of  an  influence 
in  common  ;  and  I  urgently  pressed  him  to  make  an  exhibi- 
tion, in  some  striking  form  or  other,  of  all  that  was  acting 
and  moving  within  him.  This  was  the  means  by  which  I 
had  escaped  from  many  perplexities,  and  I  hoped  that  it 
would  relieve  him  also.  He  did  not  object,  but  undertook 
the  task  with  zeal ;  and  how  much  that  is  good  and  beautiful 
and  consolatory  has  he  accomplislied !  And  so,  at  last,  we 
parted  with  the  happy  feeling  of  eternal  union,  and  wholly 
without  a  presentiment  that  our  labors  would  assume  the 
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oi)|K).sit4»  (lirrctionH,  wliirh,  in  tlie  countc  of  lifo,  ÜM»y  no 
iii:irk»MlIy  t4M>k. 

Wlmtt'ViT  v\hv  (H'rxirrvA  to  nio  on  llu«  n-lurn  »lonn  tin»  Kliinn 
liiis  ull<>i(ftln»r  vuni.>«lit<l  from  my  im-mory,  pnrtly  U««-«:; 
ni'coihI  imprt'HHioiis  of  iiHtiiral  oIijccLh  arr  wmit,  in  in; 
to   Ik;   miu^ljMl  will»   tin-   lirnt ;  hikI   partly  lNM'nuM.s  with  my 
llioti-ijiits  tiiriHMl  iiiwanUy,  I  wa«  ciiflravoriii^  to  aimii.      *' 
variiMl  cxprriiMice   I  on   mvM'lf  liail  ^aiiittl,  ami   t«i  %*• 
what  had  alfi^rtod  mo.     Of  one  imiMirUnt  rcMult,  im  it  lin- 
iK'lU'd  nu;  to  cn-ativc  cfTort-s  which  kept  me  «xvtipMHl  for  a 
hnv^  time,  I  will  now  HjK'ak. 

With  my  lawlcsn  di.sporiition,  with  a  lift»  and  artion  »o  aim- 
less  and  pMr|K)sclrss,  T'        '  '  !        *    '    t»jj  efim|i« 

lui',  that  Lavatcr  and  l>  .  ilaiiücvc*n 

Kpiritnal  means  for  oarthly  iMidn.     It  Hoon  »tnick  me,  who 
spent  my  talents  and   my  *\'.\\h  on   no  ol»j«M*t  «'  ''imi 

these  two  men,  while  endeaMuin^  t<i  preneh   th<  ••fi, 

to  teach  and  to  convince,  had  each,  in  hia  own  way,  cerUun 
\irws  in  the  h:i'  '  'id,  the  advan(*einent  of  whieh  wan  to 

them  (»f   great  piencc.      I^ivator  went  to  work  gently 

an<l  prndently,  Ba-sedow  vehemently,  nnlely,  and  even  awk- 
wanily  ;   l»nt  lM>th  were  so  eonvin<iMlof  the  exerlh-r  olr 

favorite  schemes  and  nntlertakings,  ami  their  m«MK      :  ,  .    t«- 
cuting  them,  that  so  far  all  were  fx)m|H'lled  tu  l(M>k  u|m)u  them 
as  men  of  sincerity,  and  to  love  and  to  honor  them  :xa  such. 
In    praise   of    Lavater  es|N*cially,    it   conld   Ih;    Miid    that  he 
actnally  ha<I  higher  ohjectM  ;  and,  if  he  acte«!  a4*«'«)nling  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  it  was  in  the  Iwlief  that  the  end 
iialiow  the   means.      As   1   otmerveit   them   Uith,  nay,  ......   i 

frankly  told  thrni  my  opinions  und  heard  thi*irM  in  retuni,  tin* 
thought  arose  in  me,  that  every  highly  gift«il  man  i«  ealUtI 
upon  to  ditfuse  whatever  then*  is  «if  ilivine  within  hiui.  In 
attempting  this,  however,  he  comcM  in  ixwilncl  i«ilh  tl»«'  nuigh 
world  ;  and,  in  onler  to  a<'t  u|Hjn  il,  he  nuist  put  I  <>n 

the  same  lev»-!.  Thus,  in  a  great  measure,  lie  et» 
liis  higii  ad\antages,  and  finally  forfeits  them  .^ 
The  heavenly*  the  eternal,  is  hurietl  in  a  lioilv  o|  earthly 
designs,  and  hurried  with  it  to  the  fate  of  the  tmn^ienl. 
I'rom  this  point  of  view  I  now  regarded  the  ean-^T  «»f  Uioiw 
two  men,  an<l  they  neenuMl  to  me  «««irthy,  U»th  tif  lH»nor  ainl 
of  compassion;    for  I  thouj^ht  I  conld  f>  '*  *i  would 

l>e    «'oMipelled    to    sacrilice    the    higher    l  A«    I 

purHue<l  all  reflections  of  thiit  kind  t«i  thetr  fartlMwl  limit«. 
and  looked  heyond  the  extent  «»f  my  nam»w  rx|i«*rienco  fi>c 
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similar  cases  in  liistory,  the  plan  occurred  to  me  of  taking 
the  life  of  Mahomet,  whom  I  had  never  been  able  to  think 
an  impostor,  for  a  dramatic  exhibition  of  those  courses  which 
in  actual  life,  I  was  strongly  convinced,  invariably  lead  to 
ruin  much  more  than  to  good.  I  had  shortly  before  read 
with  great  interest,  and  studied,  the  life  of  the  Eastern 
Prophet,  and  was  therefore  tolerably  prepared  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  me.  The  sketch  approached,  on  the 
whole,  the  regular  form  to  which  I  was  again  inclining ;  al- 
though I  still  used  in  moderation  the  liberty  gained  for  the 
stage,  and  arranged  time  and  place  according  to  mj'  own 
pleasure.  The  piece  began  with  Mahomet  alone  under  the 
open  sky,  singing  a  hymn.  In  it  he  adores  first  of  all  the 
innumerable  stars  as  so  many  gods  ;  but  as  the  friendly  star, 
Gad  (our  Jupiter),  rises,  he  offers  to  him,  as  the  king  of  the 
stars,  exclusive  adoration.  Not  long  after,  the  moon  ascends 
the  horizon,  and  wins  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  worshipper, 
who,  presently  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  dawning 
sun,  is  called  upon  for  new  praises.  But  these  changing 
phenomena,  however  delightful,  are  still  unsatisfactory  ;  and 
the  mind  feels  that  it  must  rise  yet  above  itself.  It  mounts, 
therefore,  to  God,  the  Only,  Eternal,  Infinite,  to  whom  all 
these  splendid  yet  limited  creatures  owe  their  existence.  I 
composed  this  hymn  with  great  delight :  it  is  now  lost,  but 
might  easily  be  restored  for  the  purpose  of  a  cantata,  and 
would  commend  itself  to  the  musical  composer  by  the  variety 
of  its  expression.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to 
imagine  it  sung,  according  to  the  original  plan,  by  the  con- 
ductor of  a  caravan  with  his  family  and  tribe  ;  and  thus  the 
alternation  of  the  voices,  and  the  strength  of  the  chorus, 
would  be  provided  for. 

After  Mahomet  has  thus  converted  himself,  he  imparts 
these  feelings  and  sentiments  to  his  friends.  His  wife  and 
Ali  become  his  disciples  without  reserve.  In  the  second  act 
he  zealously  attempts,  supported  by  the  still  more  ardent  Ali, 
to  propagate  this  faith  in  the  tribe.  Assent  and  opposition 
follow  the  variety  of  character.  The  contest  begins,  the 
strife  becomes  violent,  and  Mahomet  is  compelled  to  flee. 
In  tlie  third  act  he  defeats  his  enemies,  and,  making  his 
religion  the  public  one,  purifies  the  Kaaba  from  idols  ;  but,  as 
all  this  cannot  be  done  by  power,  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
cunning.  What  in  his  character  is  earthly  increases  and 
extends  itself :  the  divine  retires  and  is  obscured.  In  the 
fourth  act  Mahomet  pursues  his  conquests,  his  doctrine  be- 
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oomcH  ft  protrnoo  mthor  timn  nn  on«! :  nil  c^oncrivaMf  mftiiiii 
iiiiihI  be  cmployp<i,  iiixl  l»arlturitii*H  U>rc>mr  nlMiiKUiiit.  A 
wotnai),  \vli(>H4>  liiiMlmiid  Iihm  lM>rti  put  to  «Irntli  '       * '    '  t*« 

onlrr,    |HM.soiis    liiiii.        Ill   the   tilth   art    In*    fn  .  U 

|w>iH<)iu*<l.  II is  ^rcut  (>aliniu>HM«  tlu*  n'tiini  to  liiiiiH«*ir  nml  to 
n  liii^lnT  .Hriis«',  inak«'  him  wnrtliy  of  ailiii  llo  puriflpM 

\i\n  «l<K*triiu',  <*stal»liHhrs  his  kiii;^il(>iii.  ah 

Such  waH  tiic  Hki'tch  of  a  work  whi<>li  lont;  oecnipied  my 
iniml,    fur   usually    I    was   oMim-«!    to   liav««  IIm*   id:'  -   in 

my  head  U'lorr  1  comiiieiicrd  iIk-  cxrcutioii.  1  :..  ..  .:  to 
n>pri-8c>iit  the  ik>w(T  which  ^cniuH  exfrcitMrs  over  men  by 
charact«'!*  ami  iiilrllrrt,  and  what  iirv  its  ;jains  and  1oh«mh  in 
tliL*  pnx'C'ss.  Sfvrral  of  ih»*  hoiii^s,  to  U*  intPMlmtd  in  tlic 
<lramn,  were  (>oin|M>sfd  U'forehand  :  nil  that  renininitof  thrm, 
liowrvrr,  is  what  stands  amont;  my  |km>iiih  luidiT  the  titli* 
'*  Mahoim-t's  (iesan^  "  (**  Mahoiiirt's  Son:»  ").  Aet*onliii); 
to  the  plan,  thin  waM  to  U>  Miin^i;  by  Ali  in  Intnor  of  hU 
master,  at  the  highest  |H)int  of  his  hii<*<'«-km,  just  In'fon»  the 
chaniit'd  aspeet  of  atfairs  resulting  from  the  |»oi.M»n.  I  rvc- 
olleet  also  the  outlines  of  Hevcral  Hceuci*,  which  here  to  uu- 
fold  wuulil  leail  me  too  far. 
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Fkom  these  manifold  diviM-Hion«,  which,  liowever.  jfrnermlly 
j^ftve  occaMion  for  neriouH,  and  even   nditfiou«,  rvrti*4-ii»»n«,  1 

always  n-tunied  t«)  my  noble  friend.  Fniulein  \«»n  K!«    '      ' 

wiiose   preseiu'e  calmed,  at   lea.nl   f«»r  a   moment,  n  • 

and  undirected  impuUeM  and  paM4«ionH,  nnd  to  whom,  next  to 

my  sister.  I    liked   U'sl  to  coinin 

liave  just  s|M)ken  ui\      I   mi|»ht,  i     >       .  , 

her  hi'alth  was  conntantly  failinj: :  but   I  ctMUvnlod  it  from 

myself;  and  this  I  was  the  iM-tler  able  t.     ' 

ness    inen*ased    with    her   illnes-s.       .^he 

dresse«l,  in  her  chair  at  the  window,  nnd  kintlly  li^lenctl  to 

tile  narratives  of  my  little  eX|MMliiiont«  »m  to  whnt   I 

read  alou»!  to  her.      Often,  l«»o,  I  niatle  ^.  in  c»rd.  r   !.• 

make  her  umlerstand  the  lH«tt4T  the  tie««.  of  the 

1  had  s»'eii.     One  evening;   I   had  U-eii   t  :  to  n> 

many   tlilTereiit   innige«,   when,    in   the   ..^ 
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sun,  she  and  all  around  her  appeared  before  me  as  if  trans- 
figured ;  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  a  drawing  of 
her,  and  of  the  surrounding  objects  in  the  chamber,  as  well 
as  my  poor  skill  permitted.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist 
like  Kersting  it  would  have  made  a  beautiful  picture.  I  sent 
it  to  a  fair  friend  at  a  distance,  and  added  a  song  as  com- 
mentary and  supplement :  — 

111  this  magic  glass  reflected, 

See  a  vision,  mikl  and  blessed : 
By  the  wing  of  God  protected, 

Is  our  suffering  friend  at  rest. 

Mark  how  her  endeavors  bore  her 
From  life's  waves  to  realms  above; 

See  thine  image  stand  before  her, 
And  the  God  who  died  from  love. 

Feel  what  I,  amid  the  floating 

Of  that  heavenly  ether,  knew, 
When,  the  first  impression  noting, 

Hastily  this  sketch  I  drew. 

Though  in  these  stanzas,  as  had  often  happened  before,  I 
expressed  myself  as  "  a  stranger  and  foreigner,"  in  short,  as 
a  heathen,  she  did  not  take  offence  at  it.  On  the  contrary, 
J  she  assured  me,  that  in  so  doing  I  pleased  her  much  more  than 
when  I  attempted  to  employ  the  Christian  terminology,  whicli 
somehow  I  could  never  apply  correctly.  Indeed,  it  had  be- 
come a  standing  custom  with  me,  whenever  I  read  to  her 
missionary  intelligence,  which  she  was  always  fond  of  listen- 
ing to,  to  take  the  part  of  the  pagans  against  the  mission- 
aries, and  to  praise  their  old  condition  as  preferable  to  their 
new  one.  Still,  she  was  ever  gentle  and  friendly,  and  seemed 
not  to  have  the  least  fear  about  me  or  my  salvation. 

My  gradual  alienation  from  her  creed  arose  from  the  fact 
that  I  had  laid  hold  of  it  at  first  with  too  great  zeal,  with 
passionate  love.  P^ver  since  I  became  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Moravians,  my  inclination  to  this  society, 
which  had  united  under  the  victorious  banners  of  Christ,  had 
constantly  increased.  It  is  exactly  in  the  moment  of  its  ear- 
liest formation  that  a  positive  religion  possesses  its  greatest 
attraction.  On  that  account  it  is  delightful  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  where  all  stands  forth  as  fresh  and  im- 
mediately spiritual.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  Moravian  doc- 
trine acquired  something  of  a  magical  charm  by  appearing  to 
continue  or  rather  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  those  first 
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limoH.     It  oonn(Hrte<l  iU  origin  with  them;  when  it  scefiiMl 

to  pcriHli,  it  still  wound  xIa  way  t  the   worM,  altlNitigli 

l»y  uniioticMMl  loixlnU  ;  at  luMt  oiir  i.:..*  »•  riii  ti>ok  root  U'lji-atli 
tlic  |)iol4M'tioii  of  a  pious  &ii<l  cmiiit'iit  man.  ami  tu>  fri>tii  an 
nnnoticcil  and  apparmtly  aci'idciital  U'^i  mt* 

niorv  over  the  wide  world.  In  tliin  ho«  i- .  >  ...■  ....■-.. 
tanl  point  w{i.s.  the  insrpHra)»!«*  comhinatiMn  of  tin*  ri 
an<l  civil  constitution  by  wliirh  tlic  teacher  wa.H  at  th«*  nainc 
time  the  ruler,  and  the  father  the  jud^e.  What  wsui  still  more 
distinctive  of  tluir  frati'rnity.  waM  that  the  reli^ioiiA  h«*;ul, 
to  whom  unlimited  faith  wan  yieldiil  in  8|>iritual  thiii;c<«,  wan 
also  intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  tcniiNjnil  affairs  ;  bihI  hU 
('oun.M'l.'»,  whether  for  the  ^overiiiiM'nt  of  iJie  wh«»h-  Ih«|\,  of 
for  the  }<utdunce  of  iixlividual.s,  if  CMHitlnm*«!  hy  the  imiu«*  of 
the  hif.  Were  implicitly  followed.  Its  |M'ace  and  iiamioiiy,  to 
which  at  Ica.st  outwanl  ap|N'aran(*«>.H  t4-stilied.  wiut  iimmI  alhir- 
in;;  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlii*  roUftsioiuir}'  vo(*atii>n  A«*<*in«<«l 
to    c.all    forth    and   to  ;five  cnipl-  *    r  ,      "  • 

jM>wcrs.      The  «'Xcellent  |MTS4Mm  ^  —  < 

at  .Marien)H>rn,  which  1  had  viMit4<4t  in  the  ciunpany  uf  lo«in- 
<  illor  .Morit/.,  the  a^ent  of  Count  von    I  j,  had  cairMxl 

my  un<pialilied  esti-eni ;  and  it  only  dep-  '  .»n   tlHMnnrlvi*« 

to  make  me  their  own.  1  studie«!  tiieir  hiHt4»r>'  ami  their  dor- 
tiiiie,  and  the  ori«;in  an«l  growth  «»f  tl  •     iv,  m*  an  I*)  lie 

aide  to  ;;ive  an  account  of  it  and  to  i  .  •  i  it  to  all  wlio 
milcht  feel  intcrestt'tl  in  it.  Neveilheli*tiH,  Uie  i^onvuiiou  wa« 
s«H>n  forced  U|>on  n«e,  that  willi  th«-  i  T     "    1   not   |nuu 

for  a  (  hrbitian  any  mi»re  than  1  di»l    — i    x  i  \«»n   KW*t- 

tcnbei)?.  At  first  this  disturUnl  me,  l»ut  afterwanl.««  my  iiK*li- 
iiation  to  then»  l>ecame  S4imewhat  itioler.      n»>we\er,  I  ! 

not   for  a  lonjij  lime  discover  the  pivi'ise  );r«)und  t>f  lUtt. :    .. 
although  it  was  ohvioUM  enouy;h,  until  at   last  it  woa   furtxxl 
upon    me  nioiv  by  acvident  than  by  relloction.      ^^ 
rateil    nu*   from   thin  lii\>therh<HM|,  oji  will  ai*  fn»m  «    ..      ^ 
(  hiistian  houU,  wan  the  very  |M»inl  «)n  whi^^l  the  (liureh  ha« 
more  than  on<'e  fallen  int«)  «liHseimi^in.      On   the  one  h.ind.  it 
was  maintained,  that,  by  the  Fnll.  human  natun«  ha«l  *--"  -  • 
<orrnptcd  to  itn  innenno^t  ix>r%*,  that  n«>t  the  lea^t  c«»«- 
be  found  in  it,  un«l  that  therefon*  nuin  must  hm 
trust  in  hin  own  |>ower«*,  and  lo<»k  to  j^rniT  and  it/«    -i-  -■  •»•   •  ■» 
tor  every    thin«^.      The    other   party,    %ibile    it    tt»lmilt.-l    the 
beiiHlitary  imperfcotioiw  of  m«n,  no  vert  heb«**,   a  1  to 

nature  a   «ertain  :  '  '        -'nn,  which,   n-     >  'v 

divine  gr'ut*.  was  >     ;i  »«p  t«»  a  j    .-vi^ 


// 
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spiritual  happiness.  By  this  latter  conviction  I  was  uncon- 
sciously penetrated  to  my  inmost  soul,  even  while  with  tongue 
and  pen  I  maintained  the  opposite  side.  But  I  had  hitherto 
gone  on  with  such  ill-defined  ideas,  that  I  had  never  once 
clearly  stated  the  dilemma  to  myself.  From  this  dream  I 
was  unexpectedly  roused  one  day,  when  in  a  religious  con- 
versation, having  distinctly  advanced  opinions  to  my  mind 
most  innocent,  I  had  in  return  to  undergo  a  severe  lecture. 
The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing,  it  was  maintained,  was 
genuine  Pelagianism,  a  pernicious  doctrine  which  was  again 
appearing,  to  the  great  injury  of  modern  times.  I  was 
astonished  and  even  terrified.  I  went  back  to  Church  his- 
tory, studied  the  doctrine  and  fate  of  Pelagius  more  closely, 
and  now  saw  clearly  how  these  two  irreconcilable  opinions 
had  fluctuated  in  favor  through  whole  centuries,  and  had 
been  embraced  and  acknowledged  by  different  men,  according 
as  they  were  of  a  more  active  or  of  a  more  passive  nature. 

The  course  of  past  years  had  constantly  led  me  more  and 
more  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  powers.  A  restless  activity 
was  at  work  within  me,  with  the  best  desire  for  moral  devel- 
opment. The  world  without  demanded  that  this  activity 
should  be  regulated  and  employed  for  the  advantage  of  others  ; 
and  this  great  demand  I  felt  called  upon,  in  my  own  case,  to 
meet.  On  all  sides  I  had  been  directed  to  nature,  and  she 
had  appeared  to  me  in  her  whole  magnificence :  I  had  been 
acquainted  with  many  good  and  true  men,  who  were  toiling  to 
do  their  duty,  and  for  the  sake  of  duty ;  to  renounce  them, 
nay,  to  renounce  myself,  seemed  impossible.  The  gulf  which 
separated  me  from  the  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  now 
became  plain  to  me.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  to  me  but 
to  part  from  this  society ;  and  as  my  love  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  and  its  early 
professors,  could  not  be  taken  from  me,  I  formed  a  Chris- 
tianity for  my  private  use,  and  sought  to  establish  and  build 
it  up  by  an  attentive  study  of  history,  and  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  those  who  were  favorable  to  my  opinion. 

As  every  thing  which  I  once  warmly  embraced  immediately 
put  on  a  poetic  form,  I  now  took  up  the  strange  idea  of  treat- 
ing epically  the  history  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  which  popular 
books  had  long  since  impressed  upon  my  mind.  My  design 
was  to  bring  out,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  such  promi- 
nent points  of  the  history  of  religion  and  the  Church  as  I 
should  find  convenient.  I  will  now  explain  the  way  in  which 
1  treated  tills  I'aljle,  and  what  meaning  I  gave  to  it. 
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In  .Toniflnlrrn,  ncconliii);  In  tlu*  li-j^end,  Uierc  wan  a  llbo^- 
Tiiiikcr  of  the  iiaiiir  of  Aluutiicrtm.  For  tlibt  c-hnractrr  my 
I)ns(|t'ii  MlxM-inakiT  whm  to  mi|>|iIv  tlu*  iii.'iiii  '  h.      I  luul 

liiiiii>li('(l  liimwitli  tlic  H|iirit  and  liiiinor  of  u  >  .....  laaii  of  ttic 
K('li(H)l  of  IlaiiH  Sarli.s,  and  ('nnoMcd  tiini  dy  nn  inrlinati«iii 
to  (  liri>t.  Accordingly  a.n,  in  lii.s  o|H>n  wi>rk.Hiio|>.  lie  likc^l  to 
talk  with  the  piUisci-H-hy,  jcüt4>d  witli  tluin.  nml.  nft«T  llw 
Soc-ratic  fa.shioii,  tonchcd  np  every  one  in  ht.t  own  wnv,  the 
iici^iiliorM,  and  oth<'i'H  of  the  |M'o|)hN  took  |)h*a.Hnre  in  ltn^enn){ 
ut  his  lKM)th  :  even  IMiarineeH  and  Saddnc4-«>M  H|Mike  to  him. 
and  the  Savionr  hini.self  and  hin  di.s4'i|deH  wouhl  often  »top  nt 
hi.Hd<M)r.  Th«*  nhneniaker,  \vh(»se  thon^titM  weivihreet«*«!  »»oU'ly 
towards  the  world,  I  paint«'d  aH  fi-elin-j.  neve^theU•^t♦,  a  >»|ie- 
cial  atTection  for  onr  Lord,  which,  fur  the  mont  part,  e\  ine«i| 
itself  by  a  deHJre  to  lirini;  thi.H  h>fly  hein^,  wIkim*  muid  he  di«! 

not  con)|)rchend,  over  to  hin  t»wn  way  of  thit  '    ■   '      *"ij?. 

Accnrdintriy,  in  a  niiNlr.st  manner,  he   reeon.  to 

abandon  hi.s  eont4'n)plative  life,  nnd  t4>  leave  otT  )(oui^  nkiout 
tlu'  country  with  .siieh   idlers,  and  druwint:  the   i  •       ' 
from  llieir  lahor  into  the  w  ilderne»i.s.      A   nudlii 
was  alwayH  ready  fur  excitement ;  and  notilin^  \**hm\  eoiiltl 
(oiue  of  it. 

On  tlu?  other  hand,  the  I^>rtl  en<leavon-d,  by  pnrnhle»,  to 
instruct  him  in  his  higher  viewH  and  aims ;  hut  theiu*  were  all 
thrown  away  on  his  iiwrv  matter-<»f-fact  intellect.  ThuH,  an 
Christ  becomes  n)ore  and  mure  an  im)Nirtant  charncler,  ami 
finally  a  public  penion,  the  friendly  workman  pronouncva  hin 
opinion  still   more  sharply  and  v«  " 

notliini;  but  disorder  ami  tunndt  <    —  , 

cee<lings,  and  that  I'hri.Ht  would  U»  at  ln»l  eom|M-lliHl  to  |Mit 
hinisilf  at  tlu«  hea<l  of  a  party,  though  ll  i^aibly 

be  his  dchitin.      Finally,  when  things  l...  .  .-^aino 

history  narrates,  an«!  (  hrisl  had  Iren  mt/e<l  and  o  <d. 

Ahasuerns  gives   full   vmt  to  his  in 

w'h«>  undesignedly  had  U'trayed  his  J.«  .     , 

the  workshop,  and  with  hnnentationn  relnt««  how  lit»  plan« 
hud  been  <rossed.  II»'  had  Ihhmi,  he  »niti,  ai»  will  a«  Iho 
.shrewdest  of  the  ttther  disciples,  llnnly  et»nvinced  that  I  hn«»l 
would  declare  himsilf  regent  and  head  «»f  the  nation.  Ilia 
purpose  was  only,  by  this  violemv,  t«»e«'; 

iu.sitation  luul  hitherto  U'en  Invincible,  \  .  ....  - 

tiou.      Accordingly  he  had  incite«!  the   i  -«»I  U*  an  ael 

which  previously  they  had  not  had  «tmrnge  to  th>.      ■ 

pies,  on  their  side,  were  not  without  arms;  and  pi'  .  ;i.i^»  ...i 
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would  have  turned  out  well,  if  the  Lord  had  not  given  himself 
up,  and  left  them  in  the  most  forlorn  state.  Ahasuerus,  whom 
this  narrative  in  no  wa3's  tends  to  propitiate,  only  exasperates 
the  agony  of  the  poor  ex-apostle,  who  rushes  out,  and  goes 
and  hangs  himself. 

As  Jesus  is  led  past  the  workshop  of  the  shoemaker,  on  his 
way  to  execution,  the  well-known  scene  of  the  legend  occurs. 
The  sufferer  faints  under  the  burden  of  the  cross,  and  Simon 
of  Cyrene  is  compelled  to  carry  it.  Upon  this  Ahasuerus 
comes  forward,  and  sustains  the  part  of  those  harsh  common- 
sense  people,  who,  when  they  see  a  man  involved  in  misfor- 
tune through  his  own  fault,  feel  no  pity,  but,  struck  by  an 
untimely  sense  of  justice,  make  the  matter  worse  by  their 
reproaches.  As  he  comes  out,  he  repeats  all  his  former  warn- 
ings, changing  them  into  vehement  accusations,  which  his 
attachment  to  the  sufferer  seems  to  justify.  The  Saviour  does 
not  answer ;  but  at  the  instant  the  loving  Veronica  covers  his 
face  with  the  napkin,  on  which,  as  she  removes  it  and  raises 
it  aloft,  Ahasuerus  sees  depicted  the  features  of  the  Lord,  not 
indeed  as  those  of  the  sufferer  of  the  moment,  but  as  of  one 
transfigured  and  radiant  with  celestial  life.  Amazed  by  this 
phenomenon,  he  turns  away  his  eyes,  and  hears  the  words, 
''  Over  the  earth  shalt  thou  wander  till  thou  shalt  once  more 
see  me  in  this  form."  Overwhelmed  at  the  sentence,  it  is  not 
till  after  some  time  that  the  artisan  comes  to  himself  :  he  then 
finds  that  every  one  has  gone  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  empty.  Disquiet  and  curi- 
osit}'  drive  him  forth,  and  he  begins  his  wandering. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  speak  elsewhere  of  all  this,  and  of  the 
incident  by  which  the  poem  was  ended,  indeed,  but  not  fin- 
ished. The  beginning,  some  detached  passages,  and  the 
conclusion,  were  written.  But  I  never  completed  the  work. 
I  lacked  time  for  the  studies  necessary  to  give  it  the  finish 
and  bearing  that  I  wished.  The  few  sheets  I  did  write  were 
the  more  willingly  left  to, repose  in  obscurity,  as  a  new  and 
necessary  epoch  was  now- formed  in  my  mental  character  by 
the  puljlication  of  "  Werther." 

The  common  fate  of  man,  which  all  of  us  have  to  bear, 
y^  must  fall  most  heavily  on  those  whose  intellectual  powers 
expand  very  early.  For  a  time  we  may  grow  up  under  the 
protection  of  parents  and  relatives ;  we  may  lean  for  a  while 
upon  our  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends,  be  supported  by 
acquaintances,  and  made  happy  by  those  we  love  ;  but,  in  the 
end,  man  is  always  driven  back  upon  liimself :  and  it  seems 
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fift  if  Iho  Divinity  li.'wl   tukm   ft  ]■■'■■    •   -.    - »  -,,1^ 

not  alwavH  to  rrH[M>n«l  to  ihrir  n  .  ...  .^i 

least,  not  in  tiic  prtHMHc*  moment  of  mckhI.  I'.aHy  enough, 
and  )>y  many  a  hard   IrsHon,  inul  I  lcnrn«'<1.  thnt.  nt  "  ■%! 

nrj^rht  rrisc.H,  tin»  ««all  to  n.H  in,  '*  IMiyHiriun,  lnal   t  ** 

and  how  frciincntly  had  I  l>eeii  rom|M'lh'4l  to  HJ^di  out  in  |miii, 
'•  I  tirail  th«'  winr-prrsH  fth)n«' !  "  So  now,  %*hih*  I  ^-^  '  -k- 
in«4  a)>out  for  the  mrnnn  of  e.stahli.Hhin};  my  indr|M  1  ,  I 

felt  that  the  8uri>Mt  ImHin  on  whieh  to  build  wa«  my  own  crm- 
tiv»'  t.ihnts.  F<»r  many  y<'arH  I  had  never  known  it  to  fail 
nie  for  a  moment.  Wliat,  wakinj;,  I  iiad  »een  l»y  day,  often 
.shape<1  itself  into  re«^idar  dream»  nt  ni^ht ;  and,  when  I  o|)riicd 
my  eyes,  there  np|H'ared  to  me  eitlu-r  a  wonderful  n-  ^S 

or  a  part  of  tme  aln-ady  commeneed.      r*.ually.  my  i-jr 

writin<x  ^'^^^  the  early  moniin^ :  hut  in  the  evenint;  t4X>,  or 
even   late   at   ni;4ht,  when   wine   and   H<HMal    in''  •   hnd 

raised   my  spirits,  I  was  ready  f<ir  any  t"iJ<-  «  '  »   Ihj 

HU^I^esti'd  ;  only  let  a  Hnl»je<*t  of  Dome  <  «I, 

and  I  was  at  onee  prepared  and  ready.  NN  lulr.  iln  n,  1  ro- 
lli'ctiMl  n|M>n  this  natural  j^ift,  ami  found  that  it  1m  !  ■"  '■  d  to 
Mie  as  ujy  own,  and  eouhl  neither  1h^  favon^l  nor  hi;  '»V 

any  external  matters,  I  easily,  in  tluMp^ht,  huilt  my  hIioIc 
existence  up<»n  it.  'I'his  eon<-eplion  H<M)n  a--'""--'  •■  I'-'Miet 
form:   the  old   njylholo«;ieal   ima;;e  of  l*njti  t\ 

to  ine,  who,  separated  from  the  ^«mIs,  jM^opled  n  wi»rld  from 
his  own  workshop.  I  elearly  felt  that  n  ereati«»n  <-^  -•••-»r- 
tan<'e  could   Ik-   pnKluce<l  only  when  its  nuthor  iiM»!  :ii- 

Helf.  My  prixlmtion«,  which  had  nu't  with  mi  mmh  n\>- 
plause,  w»re  «'hildnn  of  solitud«» :  ftn«l,  since  I  h  '  •  »«I  in  a 
uider  lelalion   to  tin-  world,  I    had  not  Uen  ^^  mill« 

powrr  i.r  the  plejwure  of  invention  ;  hut  the  cxeeution  haltanl» 
liecause  1  had,  neither  ill  prose  nor  in  v«^  ...  1  -  T,|H-rly 
my  <)\vn,  and  con.se«pienlly,  with  every  n-  Iwn}*« 

to  he^in  at  the  iK-^jinnin«:  nnd  try  ex|H«rin)  X««  in  UiU 

I    had    to  de<line   and   even    t«»  exelu  ' 
after   the   fa.shion   of   l*nunetheus.  I 

the  pnls  also,  and  the  nuire  natundly.  a«,  willi  my  'T, 

and  mod««  of  thinkinu',  one  teutleney  alwav»  »waiiowtu  ap 
ami  repelled  all  others. 

The  fal.le  of  l*n)melheuH  InH-nme  IMnir  In  iw.     TIh?  oUI 
rit.'in  weh  I  «Mit  up  a«M«»nlin'4  to  my  • 
\vith«)ut    furtlu'r  rell«'«lion,  lH««^nn  t«»  ,  ^ 

was  paintiMl  tlu«  dilll«ulty  rnunelheuH  wan  plariMl  In.  wllU 
resiKMt  to  .lupiter  ami  the  Inter  pnU,  in  cowMH|m'n«v  of  lib 
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making  men  with  his  own  hand,  oiying  them  life  by  the  aid 
of  Minerva,  and  fonnding  a  third  dynasty.  And,  in  fact, 
the  reigning  gods  had  good  cause  to  feel  aggrieved ;  since 
they  might  now  appear  in  the  light  of  wrongful  intruders 
between  the  Titans  and  men.  To  this  singular  composition 
belongs,  as  a  monologue,  that  poem,  which  has  become  re- 
markable in  German  literature,  by  having  called  forth  a 
declaration  from  Lessing  against  Jacobi  on  certain  weighty 
matters  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  thus  served  as  the  match 
to  an  explosion  which  revealed  and  brought  into  discussion 
the  most  secret  relations  of  men  of  worth,  —  relations  of 
which  they,  perhaps,  were  not  themselves  conscious,  and 
which  were  slumbering  in  a  society  otherwise  most  enlight- 
ened. The  schism  was  so  violent,  that,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  further  incidents,  it  caused  us  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
most  valuable  men,  namely,  Mendelssohn. 

Although  philosophical  and  even  religious  considerations 
may  be,  and  before  now  have  been,  attached  to  this  subject, 
still  it  belongs  peculiarly  to  poetry.  The  Titans  are  the  foil 
of  polytheism,  as  the  Devil  may  be  considered  the  foil  of 
monotheism ;  though,  like  the  only  God  to  whom  he  stands 
in  contrast,  he  is  not  a  poetic  figure.  The  Satan  of  Milton, 
though  boldly  enough  drawn,  still  remains  in  the  disadvan- 
tageous light  of  a  subordinate  existence,  attempting  to  de- 
stroy the  splendid  creation  of  a  higher  being :  Prometheus, 
on  the  contrary,  has  this  advantage,  that,  even  in  spite  of 
superior  beings,  he  is  able  to  act  and  to  create.  It  is  also  a 
beautiful  thought,  and  well  suited  to  poetry,  to  represent 
men  as  created,  not  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world,  but 
by  an  intermediate  agent,  who,  however,  as  a  descendant  of 
the  most  ancient  dynasty,  is  of  worth  and  importance  enough 
for  such  an  office.  Thus,  and,  indeed,  under  every  aspect, 
the  Grecian  mythology  is  an  inexhaustibfe  mine  of  divine 
and  human  symbols. 

Nevertheless,  the  Titanic,  gigantic,  heaven-storming  char- 
acter afforded  no  suitable  material  for  my  poetic  art.  It  bet- 
ter suited  me  to  represent  that  peaceful,  plastic,  and  always 
l)atient,  opposition,  which,  recognizing  the  superior  power, 
still  presumes  to  claim  equality.  And  yet  the  bolder  mem- 
l^ers  of  the  race,  Tantalus,  Ixion,  Sisyphus,  were  also  my 
saints.  Admitted  to  the  society  of  the  gods,  they  would  not 
deport  themselves  submissively  enough,  but,  by  their  haughty 
bearing  as  guests,  provoked  the  anger  of  their  host  and 
l)atron,  and  drew  ui)on  themselves  a  sorrowful  banishment. 
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I  pitied  tlicm  ;  their  condition  Imd  nln»ady  h«m  im»1  forth  by 
the  aneientH  as  truly  trn|(ic :  nnd,  when  I  intnMlu«-«'«!  ttiem  in 
the  hack'^Touiid  of  my  **  Iphii^tMiin,"  I  y^  I  to  t^wm 

tor   ji   part  of   llie   effect  wliieh  that  pini :,.,  gm-l  (>>'■ 

\MiU'  to  pnMhice. 

At  this  peri«»«!  I  «iHiially  e*im!»ined  the  nrt  of  dcniipi  mth 
piM'tieal  eoMiiMJsitioij.  I  drew  the  |H*rtniitM  of  my  friemU 
ill  prolih«  on  ^ray  paper,  in  whiti«  nnd  !»hiek  chalk.  When- 
ever   I    dietatt'd   «»r  Ii.Ht«*ned  to  reading,  I  -^      "  ««i- 

tions  of  the  writi-r  and  n-ader,  with  tlie  miri ;.  -  U  : 

tlie  re.semhhinee  eoiild  not  he  (h'nie«|,  and  the  <i  ■*  wero 

well  re<*eive<l.  JJileltanti  always  have  thi.H  advantu^e,  J>o- 
eaiiHe  they  pve  tlu'ir  laUir  for  nothin;;.  Hut,  feeling;  the 
iiiMitlleieney  of  this  copying,  I  Iwtook  myH*-lf  once  nion«  to 
l:in;^ua|ie  and  rhythm,  which  were  once  niori'  nt  my  (*«>mmaml. 
flow  hriskly,  how  joyously  and  eajjerly,  I  went  to  v  -»  a  iih 
them,  will   appear  from   the  many  imh-uih  which,  ei  ^ti* 

cally  pnx'laimin^  the  art  of  nature,  nnd  the  uaturt  of  art, 
infused,  at  the  moment  of  their  pHMluctiun,  new  npirit  iuto 
iiir  a.s  well  as  into  my  friends. 

1  wnM  nt  this  e|)ocli,  nnd  in  the  midst  of  them»  occu|mtionii, 
one  eveniii*;,  sittin«;,  with  a  stni/    '         «     >  .  >        v 

to   which,    at    lea>t,  the    air    of    a 

imparted,  while  the  walls,  stuck  over  nnd  eovcriHl  with  luilf- 
finished  works,  ^ave  the  in  ««f  ^irvni   in  '      '      .  wlieo 

tlier«'   «•nil-red   a   well-fon;  i.-r   man,  wi  t    tlrvt« 

in  the  twilight,  I  took  for  Fritis  .Incohi,  hut  whiii,  difM^iverin^ 
mv  mistake,  j^reett'd  as  a  straiij^er.  In  his  free  nnd  ni»n*«*- 
ahle  hearinj;  a  certain  military  air  was  |H're<ptihle.  lie  nn- 
nounced  himstdf  hv  the  name  »f  Von  KneUd  ;  ami  fn»in  a 
l>rief  intriHhietion    I   ^jathered  that    '  in   lli«     V 

service,   and    that,  during;   a    lon^»    i: e   nt    !•  i 

I'otMdam,  he  had  actively  cultivnted  an  acr|unintaii(n*  with 
the   lit4Tary   m«'n   of  those   plaei-s,  and   nilh  <-  lilrra- 

tun-    Ml   p'Ueral.      He    had    attaehe«!    himself    |...: irly    to 

Uander,  an«l  hail  a<|opt«M|  his  nusle  of  n-tilin^  i>«»*«ms.  He 
was  also  familiar  with  all  that  (iot*  had  w rillen,  who  at 
that  tim«*  had  not  as  yet  made  a  name  nmon^  the  tiennan«. 
Through  his  exertions  tin*  **  Miidehminwl  "  <**  Ule  of  Maid- 
ens") of  this  |MH«t  had  U-eii  print«««!  at  I'  .  and  h.-id 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  kin^.  who  was  -..  .  •  have  cjt- 
pn-ssed  a  favorahle  opinion  of  it. 

We  had  s<*nrcely  talkisl  over  this««  Huh)<««'lM  of  ^mernl  in- 
hirst    in   (;ern>an    lil^ralure,  U-foie    I    lennunl,  niueh  U*  my 
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satisfaction,  that  he  was  at  present  stationed  in  Weimar, 
and  was  appointed  the  companion  of  Prince  Constantin.  Of 
matters  there  I  had  ah'ead}'  heard  much  tliat  was  favorable ; 
for  several  strangers,  who  had  come  from  Weimar,  assured 
us  that  the  Duchess  Amalia  had  gathered  -round  her  the  best 
men  to  assist  in  the  education  of  her  sons  ;  that  the  Academy 
of  Jena,  through  its  admirable  teachers,  had  also  contributed 
its  part  to  this  excellent  purpose  ;  and  that  the  arts  were  not 
only  protected  by  this  princess,  but  were  practised  by  her 
with  great  diligence  and  zeal.  We  also  heard  that  Wieland 
was  in  especial  favor.  The  "  Deutsche  Merkur,"  too,  which 
united  the  labors  of  so  many  scholars  in  other  places,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  fame  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
published.  There  also  was  one  of  the  best  theatres  in  Ger- 
many, which  was  made  famous  by  its  actors,  as  well  as  by 
the  authors  who  wrote  for  it.  These  noble  institutions  and 
plans  seemed,  however,  to  have  received  a  sudden  check, 
and  to  be  threatened  with  a  long  interruption,  in  consequence 
of  the  terrible  conflagration  of  the  castle,  which  took  place 
in  the  May  of  that  year.  But  the  confidence  in  the  heredi- 
tary prince  was  so  great  that  every  one  was  convinced,  not 
only  that  the  damage  would  be  repaired,  but  that,  in  spite  of 
it,  everj^  other  hope  would  be  fully  accomplished.  As  I  in- 
quired after  these  persons  and  things  as  if  I  were  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them,  my  visitor  replied,  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  possible,  that  nothing  was  easier ;  since  the 
hereditary  prince,  with  his  brother,  the  Prince  Constantin, 
had  just  arrived  in  Frankfort,  and  desired  to  see  and  know 
me.  I  at  once  expressed  the  greatest  willingness  to  wait 
upon  them  ;  and  my  new  friend  told  me  that  I  must  not 
delay,  as  their  stay  would  not  be  long.  In  order  to  equip 
myself  for  the  visit,  I  took  Von  Knebel  to  my  father  and 
mother,  who  were  surprised  at  his  arrival,  and  the  message 
he  bore,  and  conversed  with  him  with  great  satisfaction.  I 
then  proceeded  with  him  to  the  young  princes,  who  received 
me  in  a  very  easy  and  friendly  manner :  Count  Görtz  also, 
the  tutor  of  the  hereditary  prince,  appeared  not  displeased 
to  see  me.  Though  there  was  no  lack  of  literary  subjects 
for  our  conversation,  accident  furnished  the  best  possible 
introduction  to  it,  and  rendered  it  at  once  important  and 
profitable. 

Moser' s    "Patriotische   Fantasien"    ("Patriotic   Fanta- 
sies "),  that  is  to  say,  the  first  part,  were  lying  on  the  table, 
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frcKh  from  the  MmUr,  with  the  leavcH  uiieut.  At  I  wm  famil« 
inr  with  them,  whcreiui  the  rent  were  iu>t,  I  hml  the  advmitai^e 
of   heilig  al)h*   to  ^ive  a  coiiiph't«'  a-  *     '   •'  umI 

had  Uvrv  u  favorahU*  <>|)|Hirtiiiiity  fni     ^  ,  »nj^ 

jjrinc«',  who  was  Hiiieerely  denirouM,  and  alito  Ümily  ilelcr- 
tiiinrd,  to  inakr  line  of  hi.n  htation  to  <h)  nil  the  ^o(k1  in  his 
power.  .Mohcr'H  iHMik,  )>oth  in  itn  eont4*ntii  and  it«  time, 
couM  not  hut  l»e  hi^^hly  int4>n'Htin^  to  every  (iennnn.  While, 
l>y  otln'r  wrili'rH.  divir^ion,  anan-hy,  and  iiii|M>t«-ii(-« 
brought  as  a  reproadi  against  thr  ( t«Tman  KiniMi-  . 
ing  to  Moser  this  very  number  of  »mall  ntates  waa  hiffhly 
drsiralih«,  as   afTordiii;^    hkhii    for   the   hperial    ■     ' 

each,  accordinj^   to   its  ne<"e»sities,  which  muj»l     .:  .         

8ite  and  |>eculiaritie8  of  Huch  widely  different  pn>vinre«i.  In 
the  saiiu'  way,  1  remarked,  that  Moh^t,  starting  wilh  thr  rify 
and  bisljopric  (StiO)  of  Osnahurg,  and  ihtuce  j^'oiu^:  over 
the  circle  of  Westphalia,  8ei  forth  itM  relation  to  the  whole 
empire:   and  just  as  he.  in   th«>   furtlier  e\  '"»n  of  the 

sul»jcct,  unitinj^  the  past  with  the  pre»4>nt,  d.-...  .«d  thr  lal- 
ttT  from  the  former,  and  thus  eharly  hhowed  what  alteratioiui 
W4're  desiral)le  or  not  ;  so  mij^ht  every  nder.  I»y  pr»H 

in   the  same  way,  ohtnin   a  thtin>ugh  knowhMl;;e  of  ti 

stitution  of  tlie  stale  he  jjoverns,  it**  connection  with  lU 
itci^h)>ors  and  with  the  whole  empire,  and  thus  enable  him<- 
hclf  to  judge  lH)th  the  present  and  the  future. 

In  the  «'ourse  of  our  conversation,  many  remark»  were 
made  with  regard  to  the  ilifTerence  U'tween  the  state«  «f 
I  ppcr  and  I.ower  Saxony:  not  only  their  natural  pn»«lnc- 
tions,  it  was  observed,  luit  also  their  mannerY«.  law«*,  and 
customs,  had  difTen*d  fn>m  the  earliest  time»,  and.  ac«'«»nlinK 
to  the  form  of  rebgiou  and  govenimcnl.  had  vari«  '  '•  •  ««li- 
lied    tlieiuselvcs.       We   endeavored    t»»  olitain   a  r|.  ■*  of 

the  «lilTeri'iuvM  U'tween  the  two  n-gion»  ;  and.  in  thi»  attrmpl. 
it    sn(»ii    appeared    how    uneful    il«wi'    '  '    '       '       '  I 

moihl,  whicli   if   regarded,  not  in  il-^  . 

but  in  the  general  metlKxl  on  which  it  had  Ut-n  ImumhI,  migtii 
In*   appbed    to   the    mont  widely  •'   " 
might  l»c  liighly  ser\ir»;iMi    in  li<    ,  ^ 

ju«lgment. 

This  conversation,  wiml»  wa»»  kept  up  wheu  wr  wrrr  <*<l 
(h)wn  at  table,  made  a  U'tter  impre«o«iou  m  my  favor  than  1 
pirhaps  deserveil.  For  instead  i»f  making  »urh  work»  A»  t»r- 
longed   to  mv  own   sph«'re  of  literature   lli-  of  di«> 

cussion,   instea<l  of  (lenuindinn  an  ui»di\  »d.  fi»r  iIk» 
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drama  and  for  romance,  I  appeared,  while  discussing  Möser's 
book,  to  prefer  those  writers  whose  talents,  proceeding  from 
active  life,  returned  to  it  with  immediate  benefit,  whereas 
works  properly  poetical,  as  soaring  above  mere  social  and 
material  interests,  could  only  be  indirectly  and  accidentally 
prolitable.  These  discussions  went  on  like  the  stories  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  ;  one  important  matter  came  up  after  another  ; 
many  themes  were  only  touched  upon  without  our  being  able 
to  follow  them  out ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  stay  of  the  young 
princes  in  Frankfort  was  necessarily  short,  they  made  me 
promise  to  follow  them  to  Mayence  and  spend  a  few  days 
with  them  there.  I  gave  this  promise  gladly  enough,  and 
hastened  home  to  impart  the  agreeable  intelligence  to  my 
parents. 

My  father,  however,  could  not  by  any  means  be  brought  to 
approve  of  it.  In  accordance  w^th  his  sentiments  as  a  citizen 
of  the  empire,  he  had  always  kept  aloof  from  the  great ;  and, 
/^  although  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  the  ' '  charges- 
d' affaires''  of  the  neighboring  princes,  he  had,  nevertheless, 
avoided  all  personal  relations  with  them.  In  fact,  courts 
were  among  the  things  about  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
joke.  He  was  not  indeed  displeased  if  any  one  opposed  his 
opinions  on  this  head,  only  he  was  not  satisfied  unless  his 
opponent  maintained  his  side  with  wit  and  spirit.  If  we 
allowed  his  "  Procul  a  Jove  2^'i'ocid  a  fulmine  "  to  pass,  but 
added,  that  with  lightning  the  question  was  not  so  much 
whence  it  came  as  whither  it  went,  he  would  bring  up  the 
old  proverb,  "  With  great  lords  it  is  not  good  to  eat  cherries." 
AVhen  to  this  we  replied,  that  it  was  still  worse  to  eat  with 
dainty  people  out  of  one  basket,  he  would  not  deny  the  truth 
of  this  ;  only  he  was  sure  to  have  another  proverb  ready  at 
hand  which  was  to  put  us  to  confusion.  For  since  proverbs 
and  rhyming  apophthegms  proceed  from  the  people,  who, 
while  they  are  forced  to  obey,  like  at  least  to  speak  their 
vengeance,  whereas  their  supeiiors  indemnify  themselves  by 
deeds  ;  and  since  the  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  almost 
wholly  of  a  nervous  didactic  character,  —  there  is  in  our  lan- 
guage no  lack  of  jests  and  serious  adages,  directed  from 
below  upwards.  We  juniors,  however,  now  began  to  aim 
from  above  downwards,  fancying  ourselves  something  great 
as  we  took  up  the  cause  of  the  great.  Of  these  sayings  and 
counter-sayings  I  will  here  insert  a  few. 
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A. 

Long  at  court  is  long  in  hell, 

B. 
Tlicre  many  good  folloi  wann  th«m  wtIL 


Such  M  I  am,  Fm  still  min«»  own: 
To  me  shall  favurs  ne'er  bo  shown. 

a 

Plunh  not  a  fa%«»r  ti»  roi-i-lvc. 

For  yuu  must  take  if  you  would  gire. 


Till«  troiiMo  at  the  rourt  you  catch. 

That,  M  hcnn  you  itch,  yuu  must  nut  scratch. 


T)ie  sage,  that  would  th«*  people  teach. 
Must  scratch  a  place  that  docs  not  itch. 


Tin  mo  who  a  »lavhh  office  chooM, 
<  >ii'*  half  of  lifr  an»  »urr  to  Inne; 
Ah  I,  Come  what  will,  th«>y  may  bo  sure 
4.>lii  Nick  the  ulhcr  will  socuns. 


\  •ome: 

W  [i   >  cniirtlt  I*.  —  In  III!  cost 

W  ;.l  tiiiil  til  .  \iar  i^  l>>«t. 


Thouiih  wh- 
poitht  that 
Wh.Mi  t. 

You'll   I.: 


n. 

Tlio  wheat  that  I!  >•  in«  will  ripca  too» 
For  »«»  of  olil  it  1  I'»; 

Ami,  If  a  cn»p  1^    ,     .    i  l»v  hail. 
The  next  year's  harvrnt  will  not  (all. 
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A. 

He  who  would  serve  himself  alone, 
Should  have  a  cottage  of  his  own, 

Dwell  with  his  children  and  his  wife, 
Eegale  himself  with  light  new  wine, 
And  on  the  cheapest  viands  dine: 

Then  nothing  can  disturb  his  life. 

B. 

So,  from  a  master  thou'ldst  be  free  ?  — 
Wliither  dost  thou  mean  to  flee  ? 
Dream  not  that  freedom  thou  wilt  get, 
Thou  hast  a  wife  to  rule  thee  yet. 
She  by  her  stupid  boy  is  ruled, 
Thus  in  thy  cot  thou  still  art  schooled. 

As  I  was  lately  looking  np  these  rhymes  in  some  old  mem- 
orandum-books, I  fell  in  wäth  many  such  jeux  d' esprit,  in 
which  we  had  amplified  pithy  old  German  saws,  in  order  to 
set  them  off  against  other  proverbs  which  are  equally  veri- 
fied by  experience.  A  selection  from  them  may  perhaps  here- 
after, as  an  epilogue  to  the  "  Puppenspiele  "  (puppet-shows) , 
suggest  some  pleasant  reflections. 

But  all  these  rejoinders  could  not  move  my  father  from  his 
opinions.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saving  his  most  stringent 
argument  for  the  close  of  the  discussion.  This  consisted  of 
a  minute  description  of  Voltaire's  adventure  with  Frederick 
the  Second.  He  told  us  how  the  unbounded  favor,  familiarity, 
mutual  obligations,  were  at  once  revoked  and  forgotten  ;  how 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  comedy  out  in  the  arrest  of  that  ex- 
traordinary poet  and  writer  by  the  Frankfort  civic  guard,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  Eesident  Freytag,  and  the  warrant  of 
the  Burgomaster  Fichard,  and  his  confinement  for  some  time 
in  the  tavern  of  the  Rose,  on  the  Zeil.  To  this  we  might  have 
answered  in  many  ways,  —  among  others,  that  Voltaire  was 
not  free  from  blame  himself ;  but  from  filial  respect  we 
always  yielded  the  point.  On  the  present  occasion,  when 
these  things  and  others  like  them  were  alluded  to,  I  hardly 
yM  knew  how  to  demean  myself ;  for  he  warned  me  explicitly, 
maintaining  that  the  invitation  was  given  only  to  entice  me 
into  a  trap,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  me  for  my  mis- 
chievous treatment  of  favored  Wieland.  Fully  as  I  was 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  yet  as  I  saw  but  too  plainly  that 
a  preconceived  opinion,  excited  by  hypochondriac  fancies, 
uflaicted  my  worthy  father,  I  was  unwilling  to  act  in  direct 
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f)])position  to  hin  ronviftion«.    Still  I  • 
toi   r:iiliiis4  ti»  kvv\t  my  [»roiuiMi'  witii<>  , 

:iii(I  iiiHtHirtcoiiH.  L'nfort(iimt4'ly  our  fheti«!  Kniiilcin  vua 
Klrtti'iilMTtj,    t4)  whoH4^  fulvi«*«'   y^^'  iimmliv   !•  >    »ucb 

(u^rH,  wa.s  contiixMl  to  her  U-<|.      In  Iut  ami  :  I  |uk| 

two  iiH'oinpiiniMt*  (^oiiiimiiionM.  I  cnll«»«!  tlirin  WonI  ajhI 
DiM-d:    for.  wIm'M  tlir  fonnrr  •      '  '  fnl 

«ilaiuT  oviT  rarlhly  lliin<^H,  wli  ,.rfii 

of  viirlU  at  once  ^n*w  plain  U^foro  her;  ami  »iie  could  •Imosl 
alwavH  point  out    thr  ri>jlit  way,  !>  "      '      "      "       ^,|,  i\^ 

laliyriutli    from  alM)vr,  ami   wa.s   n  i   in   it. 

WluMi  11  (UK'inion  wqm  oiuv  niiulo,  thr  rcndiiu^Mit  and  rnrnrv  of 
my  motlirr  coiil«!  Im-  n*lird  on.      Wliilt-  tlif  f  ^    '!it 

for  Iut  ai«l,  tiir  latl«'r  had  Faith  ;  an<l,  a.n  .sin   .  iivr 

Hi-renity  in  all  «'um-h,  mIic  wa.s  nvwT  without  tin»  nirnn«  of 
nccompli.Nirm«^  what  was  pro|M»si'<l  or  fh'.Hiri*«!.      A' 

shi'   was  now  ilf?*pat<'hrd    to  our  Mirk    frii-nd  ti*  i>. ... . 

opinion  ;  and,  when  this  turniHl  out  in  my  favor,  »hi*  «ran  en- 
tnatcd  to  ;_r:iii)  the  cfjuMont  of  my  father,  whoyiehle<l,  a);aimit 
Ills  lu-licf  and  w  ill. 

It  was  in  a  very  cold  HOOAon  of  the  year  that  I  arriv«!  At 
the  ap|M)int«Ml  honr  in  Mayc'n«'»».      My  rerfptit>n  hy  • 
fniiUTs  and   l»y  their  attrndants  wiw  no  lrf*H  frimdlj.  ;.....  .... 

invitatitMi.  The  eonversntion  in  Frankf«>rt  was  n-ealhil.  anci 
resumed  at  the  |M>int  where  it  had  Imtu  hn>ken  off.  \Vh«n  it 
toiiehed  ti|M)n  the  re<>cnt  (icrman  lit«'ratnn>  and  itM  andaritiea, 
it  was  jM-rfectly  natural  that  my  famous  piiMV,  'Miolter, 
llehlrn,  und  Wieland"  ('*(io<ls,  lfenM*H.  and  Wiel.nnd  **), 
should  eonje  up,  at  whieli  I  remarkfd  with  .  •••  «'  •  t»  tliat 
the  thiii'4  was  r»*i;anh*d  with  ^«mmI   humor.      !■  «il  on 

to  give  tlu»  real  liistor)*  of  this^Vii  tl'fitprit,  whieh  luid  exeilt«*! 
HO  i^reat  att«'ntion,  I  eould  not  avoi«!  e«)nfeHsiii^,  ftr  •  '  rill. 
that,  as  triH'  frljows  of  Ihr  Ipis-r  Uliine.  we  had   n-  U, 

either  ti)  <Mir  likin;?  or  disliking.  With  u»,  rvverrm'«»  for 
Shak'^prair  was  earrit'd  t«-  '  *ion.  Hut  Wirhind.  with  liU 
drridt'd   prrnliaritN  of  «Ir-i  ;   ill»'  iut«rrf»t.  Uilh  «»f  him* 

self  an<l  of  his  readers,  had,  iii  the  note«  I«»  hin  tmiiwlatiiici, 
found   much  fault  with  thr  MWixt   aul!  !   ''    *  *i  a 

u  ay  as  I4)  ve\    us  rx«*eediu^ly,  ami   i  •  «*» 

I  lie  value  of  the  work.  We  *aw  tJml  WulaiHl,  wl>i»m  w« 
had  so   hi-^d»ly  revere«!  as  a  p  •  »d  who,  an  a  traimlator, 

had   reutleriMl  sueh  ^reat  srrM  ^.  ni»  a  eritie,  t^pnei(»tifi, 

oue-sidi'<l.  an<l  unjust.  Hei*i«leii  thb,  ho  lm»l  tleliU'ralrly 
siN)keu  against  our  ithdn,  the  (tRM^kii;  and   thb  aluurpeti«! 
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our  hostility  yet  more.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek 
gods  and  heroes  are  eminent,  not  for  moral,  but  for  glorified 
physical,  qualities ;  for  which  reason  they  afford  such  splen- 
did subjects  to  artists.  Now  Wieland,  in  his  "Alceste," 
had  presented  heroes  and  demi-gods  after  the  modern  fash- 
ion. Against  this  we  had  nothing  to  say,  as  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  mould  poetic  traditions  to  his  own  ends  and  way  of 
thinking.  But  in  the  letters  on  this  opera,  which  he  inserted 
in  the  ''Merkur,"  he  appeared  to  us  unduly  to  exalt  this 
mode  of  treating  them  ;  in  short,  to  show  too  much  of  the 
partisan,  and  to  commit  an  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
good  ancients  and  their  higher  style,  by  his  absolute  unwill- 
ingness to  recognize  the  strong,  healthy  nature  which  is  the 
basis  of  their  productions.  I  told  them  we  had  hardly  dis- 
cussed these  grievances  with  some  vehemence  in  our  little 
society,  when  my  ordinary  rage  for  dramatizing  every  thing 
came  upon  me  one  Sunday  afternoon ;  and  so  at  one  sit- 
ting, over  a  bottle  of  good  Burgundy,  I  wrote  off  the  whole 
piece,  just  as  it  stands.  It  was  no  sooner  read  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  as  were  present,  and  received  by  them  with  excla- 
mations of  delight,  than  I  sent  the  manuscript  to  Lenz  at 
Strasburg,  who  appeared  enraptured  with  it,  and  maintained 
that  it  must  be  printed  without  delay.  After  some  corre- 
spondence, I  at  last  consented  ;  and  he  put  it  hastily  to 
press  at  Strasburg.  Some  time  afterwards,  I  learned  that 
this  was  one  of  the  first  steps  which  Lenz  took  in  his  design 
to  injure  me,  and  to  bring  me  into  disgrace  with  the  public ; 
but  at  that  time  I  neither  knew  nor  surmised  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

In  this  way  I  had,  with  perfect  candor,  given  my  new 
patrons  an  account  of  the  innocent  origin  of  the  piece,  as  well 
as  I  knew  it  myself,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  it  Contained 
no  personality,  nor  any  ulterior  motive.  I  also  took  care  to 
let  them  understand  with  what  gayety  and  recklessness  we 
were  accustomed  to  banter  and  ridicule  each  other  among 
ourselves.  With  this,  I  saw  that  they  were  quite  content. 
Tliey  almost  admired  the  great  fear  we  had  lest  an}^  one  of 
ourselves  should  go  to  sleep  upon  his  laurels.  They  compared 
such  a  society  to  those  buccaneers  who,  in  every  moment  of 
repose,  are  afraid  of  becoming  effeminate,  and  whose  leaders, 
when  tliere  are  no  enemies  in  sight,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
plunder,  will  let  off  a  pistol  under  the  mess-table,  in  order  that 
even  in  peace  there  may  be  no  want  of  wounds  and  horrors. 
After  considerable  discussion  x>'i'o  and  con  upon  this  subject, 
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I  wn«  nt  lft«t  inducxHl  to  wriU*  Wii-laml  a  friin<llv  l<»ttj»r.     I 
j;l:ullyjivjiil«M|  invhrlfof  thrnpiK^i-tunity  ;  nn,  in  tli<> '  r," 

lit'  had  M|M)k«'ii  luost  lilNTuUy  of  tliiM  pii'<v  of  VfHjti.....    ...ilr, 

aiul,  OM  in  liU'iary  fviuU  wnM  nlnxmt  alway.H  Inn  rtiHtum.  )\k*\ 
«•rnlid  tlir  atTair  in  tin-  mont  Hkilfnl  innnntT. 

TIr'  few  (layH  of  my  Ktay  at  May^nrr  paHM^l  «.*;  . 
antly  ;   for,  when  my  m-w  |>atn)n»  wrn*  nl>n>nil  «»n 
lnuKjiirts,  I   remained  with  their  attendantii.  dnw  the   [>or- 

Irail.H  of  sevtTal,  or  went  ^katin;;.  for  w  liieh  tiie  frozen  •!••   ' 

of  the  fortitieation  alTor«h'<l  excellent  o|i|M>rtnnity.    I  n  ; 
home  fnll  of  the  kindneHs  I  had  met  with,  and,  nn  I  enteri'd 

the  lionse,  wiui  on  tin-  iMiint  of  emptniiL;  mv  heart  h\ ' 

a<'eount  of  it ;   hut  I  saw  only  tronhled  faerM,  and  t: 

tion  was  H<M>n  foree<l  u|M>n  ine  that  onr  friend  Frnnlein  von 

KlettenU'i-^  was  no  njore.     At  thin  I  waM  ^n'atl-  •■nic<l ; 

heeause,  in  mv  present  .situation,  I  in-fdrd  her  n.  n  evrr. 

'Ihey  told  mo.  for  my  consolation,  that  a  pioti«  di*ntti  had 

<  lowned    her  happy    lif«*,    and   that   the   eheerfuliiess  of  her 

faith  had  remained  nndisturlH'd   to   the   en«l.      lUit   there  wtts 

also  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  fnH>  <Nimmunieatton  on 

the  siil>je<t  of  my  visit.      My  father,  insttad  of  rejoi. 

the  fortimate  i>sue  of  this  little  ad\entnre,  |H'rsi>ttd 

opinion,   and   maintained,  on   the   other   hand,   that   it  wait 

nothing!    hut    dissinndation,    and    that   |M'rhapH     ' 

«lander  of  their  carrying  out  in  the  en«l  someth. 

ai^ainst  me.      I  was  thus  driven  to  my  younger  friemU  with 

my  narrative,  and  to  them  I  «-oidd  not  tell  it  eii  '     " 

enough.      Hut  their  attachment  and  j^immI  will  !• 

whicli  to  mc  wnü  most  unpleannnt.     .Sliortly  afterwnnU  a|>- 

peared  a  pamphlet,  called  **  Prometl  ■  '         i"  •',** 

also  in  a  dramatic  fonn.      In  this  th-       '  :»r- 

ried  out,  of  putting  litlJe  wiHsl-cut  llmiri*«  l^'fon»  tin*  «liaU«inic, 

instt'ad  of  projH-r  names,  and   i- 

satirical  images,  those  critics  wh  ,  i  . 

n|M)n  my  works,  or  on  works  nkin  to  them.     In  on«»  |>la&x*  Ihr 

Altona  courier,  without  his  heail,  wn*»!»!- 

a  hear  was  ^rowlin^;.  ami  there  a  m»om  „        i 

'*  Merkur,"  t«M>,  was  n<»t  f»»r>;ollen  :  and  uuiny  wil«l  and  lanir 

animals  were  represent«iP  in   the  atrlur  of  th< 

deavorin^  to  put  him  i»ul  ;   while  he,  withmit  tiu..  „    ,    .:. 

lar  nolne  i»f  tJiem,  kept  /.enU>n»«ly  at  hit»  work,  ami  dal  m4 

refrain    fnun  expresMin^    his    opinion    «IhhiI    iIh«  in 

Ijeneral.      The  »p|H'aran«  e  of   iJii«!   jru  d'ffjtnt   mu,. nw 

nnu  h,   ami  was  as   unexpieliil  na  it  waa  di»«i:r\HnMe.      lU 
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style  and  tone  evidently  showed  that  it  was  by  one  of  our 
society  ;  and,  indeed,  I  feared  it  might  be  attril^uted  to  me. 
But  what  was  most  annoying,  was  the  circumstance  that 
'•  Prometheus  "  brought  out  some  allusions  to  my  stay  at 
Mayence,  and  to  what  was  said  there,  which  nobody  but 
myself  could  have  known.  To  me  this  was  a  proof  that  the 
author  was  one  of  those  who  formed  my  most  intimate  circle 
of  friends,  where  he  must  have  heard  me  relate  these  events 
in  detail.  Accordingly  we  all  looked  at  each  other,  and  each 
suspected  the  rest ;  but  the  unknown  writer  managed  very 
well  to  keep  his  own  secret.  I  uttered  vehement  reproaches 
r:gainst  him  ;  because  it  was  exceedingly  vexatious  to  me,  after 
so  gracious  a  reception  and  so  important  a  conversation,  and 
after  the  confiding  letter  I  had  written  to  Wieland,  to  see 
here  an  occasion  for  fresh  distrust  and  disagreement.  How- 
ever, my  uncertainty  on  this  point  was  not  of  long  duration. 
As  I  walked  up  and  down  my  room  reading  the  book  aloud, 
1  heard  clearl}-,  in  the  fancies  and  the  turns  of  expression,  the 
voice  of  Wagner  —  and  it  was  he.  When  I  had  rushed  down- 
stairs to  impart  my  discover}^  to  my  mother,  she  confessed 
to  me  that  she  alread}'  knew  it.  Annoyed  at  the  ill  results 
of  what  had  seemed  to  him  a  good  and  praiseworthy  plan, 
the  author  had  discovered  himself  to  her,  and  besought  her 
intercession  with  me,  not  to  fulfil  in  his  person  my  threat  of 
holding  no  further  intercourse  with  the  writer  who  had  so 
abused  my  confidence.  The  fact  that  I  had  found  him  out 
myself  was  very  much  in  his  favor,  and  the  satisfaction 
always  attending  a  discovery  of  one's  own  inclined  me  to 
be  merciful.  The  fault  which  had  given  occasion  for  such  a 
proof  of  my  sagacity  was  forgiven.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
not  easy  to  convince  the  public  that  Wagner  was  the  author, 
and  that  I  had  had  no  hand  in  the  game.  No  one  believed 
that  he  possessed  such  versatility  of  talent ;  and  no  one  re- 
flected, that  it  was  very  easy  for  him,  though  possessing  no 
remarkable  talents  of  his  own,  to  notice,  seize  upon,  and 
bring  out  in  his  own  way,  all  that  for  some  time  had  passed, 
cither  in  jest  and  earnest,  in  an  intellectual  society.  And 
thus  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others  afterwards,  I  had  to. 
suffer,  not  only  for  my  own  follies, l)ut  also  for  the  indiscre- 
tion and  precipitancy  of  my  friends. 

As  the  remembrance  of  them  is  here  suggested  by  many 
circumstances,  I  will  speak  of  some  distinguished  men  who, 
at  different  times  on  their  passage  through  P'rankfort,  either 
lodged  at  our  house  or  partook  of  our  friendly  hospitality. 
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Onfo  moro  Klojwtoi'k  HtnruU  juntly  jil  thr  hra<l.      I!.  i.ly 

('\(-)i:iit<4(<l   scvniil   letters  witli   liirii,  u  litii   li«>  iiuu  ;    to 

iiw  that  In»  wii.H  invit«><l  t«>  p»  to  CarUrulir  aixl  to  n*«^   i        .  n» ; 
ttirit  III'  wniil«!  Im-  in  FriiMllMTU  by  n  HiMfiHc«!  «Inv,  niifl 
dial  1  would  coine  tlicr«'  aixl  fcteli  liiiii.      I  <lii|  not  ' 
tluTf   nl    tin?    hour.      lie,    however,    hml    Immmi    n< 
(letniiied  ii|M»n  the  road  ;   and,  after  I  had  waite«!  in   vain   for 
Konw  <lays,  I  went  home,  where   he  di»l  not  arrive  till  after 
8oine  tinu',  and   then  excnned  hi.n  delay,  and   rei-nvi-«!   verv 
kindly  my  reailiiH'SH  to  eoine  t4)  me«!  him.      Ili»  imtmih  mm» 
small,  liiit  well-hnilt  ;   hi«  manners,  without  U*;*  -     '  "    -:    - 
Hi-nous   and   pre<MH4' ;    his    eonverHation    waM    : 
a;;reealtle.      On  the  whole,  then*  was  Munethin^  of  the  dl|>i«H 
malist  in  his  hearing.      Such  a  man  undertakeit  tb      '  *"      '* 
task  of  sup)Mirtin;;.  at  the  same   time,  his  own   di, 
that  of  a  HUiH'rior  to  whom  lu*  is  ri>M|M>nHil>le  :  of  advnneint( 
his  f)W'n   interest,   topelher  with   th«  '     '  >  'ml 

int«'rest  of  a  priiwe,  or  even  of  a  w  ■  ik- 

in^  liimHelf,  beyond  all  thin^H.  plofUiin)?  to  other  men  while 
in  this  <Titi<"al  |»oHition.      In  t'  'i'       *     '  '  * 

hear  himself  as  a  man  of  wm 

otli«  I  tliinj»H,  —  of  rt'lijjion,  of  morality»  and  freeilom.  He 
had  also  asNumed  another  |)eeuli  f  men  of  the  wnrhl ; 

namely,  n«»t  readily  to  h|H>ak  on  -  ^  -^  u|M»n  whieh  he  waa 
partieularly  expe(*te<l  and  desired  to  diMcoiiiwc.  He  wu 
Heldon»  lieanl  to  mention  jvoetie  and   lit«  '  '• 

as  he  found  in  me  and  my  frii-mls  a  set  <•;  ^  . 
he  diH<>ourMMl  to  uh  at  length  on  thin  n«>i>le  art,  on  whH4i  he  luul 
tlion«jlit  much,  havinv;  «'onsiilered  what  in  if  -  In«  M>ui»ht 

:ind  what  avoidid.      .Still,  Ufon- we  «smld  p  lie  insinua- 

tion he  prolTeriHl,  we  had  t4>  Huhmit  to  lie  |Hit  riirht  M  to  the 
wonl    itself,    in    whi«h    we   Munden»!.'     NV. 

rp|H*r  Sa\<»n  of   MchlitiM'huhfn^  whiih  he  w.  ...  .  ..       

pass  at  all ;    for  the   woni,   Ik»  nai«!,   tl«»ei»    n»»l   rume   from 

ASthlitten  (sleil^e),  a.s  if  one  went  on  little  i 

^rhreittn    (to  ntride),    lu'eause,    like   ih«-    H 

HkatiT  htridet*  away  on  these  wiuw'ed  t%\u 

into  a   plain.      Next  we  «'ame   tt»  the   iii 

would  have  nolhin^f  t»»  do  with  tif   *•-  •'  .   ^^., 

re('t>tnnu'nd»M|    the    low,    hroml.  o»!    Ki 

Hteol  Hkut«s  us  the  mmtl  i»erriee«l»ic  fvr  »|H«d       He  «n*  no 

•  Tbrrr  itr«  Iwo  wi.nU  ut^l  ft.r  ••  »kai»."     On«  ol  iImk.  f*  <..•■■.  - 

«•,"    Uu-  ..ilur.    S'Ari::fkmA,   »mum   " «UkW-AK«».'      *f»»»^   ■»*    ^^ 
t  ko  UM  uf  til«  forinrr     KUjyUich  cm»to«»U  »»»  iW  UWf . 
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friend  to  the  tricks  of  art  which  are  usually  performed  in  this 
exercise.  I  procured,  according  to  his  advice,  a  pair  of 
smooth  skates,  with  long  toes,  and  used  them  for  several 
years,  though  with  some  discomfort.  He  understood,  too, 
the  science  of  horsemanship  and  horsebreaking,  and  liked  to 
talk  about  it :  thus,  as  if  by  design,  he  avoided  all  conver- 
sation upon  his  own  profession,  that  he  might  speak  with 
greater  freedom  about  arts  quite  foreign  to  it,  which  he 
pursued  only  as  a  pastime.  I  might  say  much  more  of  these 
and  other  peculiarities  of  this  extraordinary  man,  if  those 
who  lived  longer  with  him  had  not  already  informed  us  fully 
about  them.  One  observation,  however,  I  will  not  suppress, 
which  is,  that  men  whom  nature,  after  endowing  them  with 
uncommon  advantages,  has  placed  in  a  narrow  circle  of 
action,  or  at  least  in  one  disproportioned  to  their  powers, 
generally  fall  into  eccentricities,  and,  as  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  direct  use  of  their  gifts,  seek  to  employ 
them  in  an  extraordinary  or  whimsical  manner. 

Zimmermann  was  also  our  guest  for  a  time.  He  was  tall 
and  powerfully  built ;  of  a  vehement  nature,  open  to  every 
impulse  ;  yet  he  had  his  outward  bearing  and  manners  per- 
fectly under  control,  so  that  in  society  he  appeared  as  a 
skilful  physician  and  polished  man  of  the  world.  It  was  only 
in  his  writings  and  amongst  his  most  confidential  friends 
that  he  gave  free  course  to  his  untamed  inward  character. 
His  conversation  was  varied  and  highly  instructive ;  and,  for 
one  who  could  pardon  his  keen  sensitiveness  to  whatever 
grated  on  his  own  personal  feelings  and  merits,  no  more 
desirable  companion  could  be  found.  For  myself,  as  what 
is  called  vanity  never  disturbed  me,  and  I  in  return  often 
presumed  to  be  vain  also,  that  is,  did  not  hesitate  to  enlarge 
upon  whatever  in  myself  pleased  me,  I  got  on  with  him  capi- 
tally. We  mutually  tolerated  and  scolded  each  other ;  and, 
as  he  showed  himself  thoroughly  open  and  communicative,  I 
learned  from  him  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time. 

To  judge  such  a  man  with  the  indulgence  of  gratitude,  nay, 
on  principle,  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  vain.  We  Germans 
misuse  the  word  "  vain"  {eitel)  but  too  often.  In  a  strict 
sense,  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  emptiness  ;  and  we  prop- 
erly designate  by  it  only  the  man  who  cannot  conceal  his 
joy  at  his  Nothing,  his  contentment  with  a  hollow  phantom. 
With  Zimmermann  it  was  exactly  the  reverse :  he  had  great 
deserts,  and  no  inward  satisfaction.  The  man  who  cannot 
enjoy  his  own  natural  gifts  in  silence,  and  find  his  reward 
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ill  the  excrciHc  of  them,  hut  miiMt  wait  nnd  ho|>c  for  t)M*ir 
rt'<'<>|iiiitinr>   an»!   a|t|)irciuti<Mi   hy  olhrrs,    \%iP  .| 

luinsclf  Init  ha<llyolT,  U-caiLSi*  it  i»  hut  t<M»%i(i:  ...  i, 

that  inpii  are  ven*  ni^^nrd  of  tlu-ir  apfilniiM* ;  llmt  thoy  rallwr 
1()V(>  to  ininj^h'  alloy  with   prain«»,   ami,  whrn*  it  ran  in  any 
(Ic^rn.^.   |h>  (loMf,   to    turn    it  into    hlani«*.       Whoever  rum«*» 
hiforc  th(>  puhlic  without  lH'in|r  prepan^l  for  thi»,  will  im*ei 
with  imthiiiL;  Itut   v«-xatioi)  ;  hiiicc,  vwu  if  \\v  (|(m*m  ni»t  ovrr- 
I'stiiiuilo  his  own  pnxluction,  it  htill  iia.n  for  him  an  unhniit«'<l 
vahu; ;   while  the  reeeptii>n  it  ineetü  witli  in  the  wtirhl  U,  in 
every  ea»«*,  (|ualilir(|.       l(esi(h>H,  a    eertain  HUiKvptihility  i« 
neeessary    for     praise     an« I     applauH«*,   an     for    evepk*    t»ther 
|)lea.surf.      L<>t  this  Im*  applie«!   to  Zinnnennann,  and  it  will 
he  acknowledged    in   his   eas«'.  t4M>,  that  no  one  emu  ohlain 
what  he  d<»es  not  luinj;  with  him. 

If  this  a|Nil(»^y  rannot  In*  allowe«!,  still  leMt  uliall  wc  lie  atilo 
to  justify  another  fault  of  this   reinarkahle  man.  U*<*anM*  it 
disturhe«!   and    even   destroyed   the   happinesH  of       •»     -it.      f 
mean   his  condurt  t4iwards  his  ehildren.      Ilisd..  .  wtio 

travelled  with   him,  stJiid  with  us  while  he  vinittil  ttu*  im>u*Ii- 
iMnnnji    sJMMW's.       She    mi^ht    hi*    aUiul       -  *      i    year>»    »»hi, 
slender  and   well   formed,  hut  without  el«  .   her  n>^ular 

featureH  wouhl  have  lH*en  a^reeahle,  if  there  tmd  app«aretl  ui 
them  a  tra<M'  of  animation.  l»ut  she  wius  always  as  «ji      •  :\ 

st.'itue  ;   she  N|M»ke  y^eldom,  aiid   in   the  pr«fM'ni-e  of   li<  r 

never,      lint  she  had  (M'areely  s|M'nt  a  few  dayH  alone  with  my 
iiiothtT,  rei-eivinsi  the  eheerful  and   afT     *  *       ••      •  ,,f 

this  svmptithi/iu<4  woman.  \%hen  she  t:  <l 

with  an  o|M>ned  heart,   and,  witii  a  thousand  tear«,   l>efCKvd 
to  he  allowed  to  i  >  with  her.      With  t'  '      ««ittonata 

hin;^ua|;e  she  d<  .  ;    (hut  she   would   i«  iUe  Ihhim* 

as  a  servant,  an  a  slave  all  her  life,  rath«*r  than  ^i>  t>aek  with 
her  father,  of  whose  severity  aixl  '  ••  «t>uld  foriii 

an  idea.      Her  hrother  had  ^jone  mu  i  atiuenl :  »lu» 

had  hitherto  Isiriie  it,  though  with  dillleulty.  Uvauae  »In«  haci 
helieved  that   it   w.hs  the  same,  or  in  vxcry 

family  ;  hut  n»»w  that  she  had  eX|H-i  mt;,  mikl. 

and  eonsiderute  treatment,  her  iiituati«»n  at  Ihuik?  luul  Unxim© 
to  her  a  |Mrfeel   hell.      My  mother  w:i  ' «» 

related  to  uui  this  passionate  elTuni.in  .   ......  ill 

»o  far  in    her  sympathy,   as   to    ;;i\e    hh'    |  If  to 

understand,  that  she  wouhl  U»  etuiteiit  to  keep  ll»*  ^nl  in  tlM 
house,  if  I  would  make  up  my  inimi  to  marrv  her.  If  •»^•» 
were  an  orphan.  I   replietl.  I   mi;;!it   t!nnk  ami  tnik  it 
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but  God  keep  me  from  a  father-in-lawwho  is  such  a  father ! 
My  mother  took  great  pains  with  the  poor  girl,  but  this 
made  her  only  the  more  unhappy.  At  last  an  expedient  was 
found,  by  putting  her  to  a  boarding-school.  She  did  not, 
however,  live  very  long. 

I  should  hardly  mention  this  culpable  peculiarity  of  a  man 
of  such  great  deserts,  if  it  had  not  already  become  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety,  and  especially  had  not  the  unfortunate 
hypochondria,  with  which,  in  his  last  hours,  he  tortured  him- 
self and  others,  been  commonly  talked  of.  For  that  severity 
towards  his  children  was  nothing  less  than  hypochondria,  a 
partial  insanity,  a  continuous  moral  murder,  which,  after 
making  his  children  its  victims,  was  at  last  directed  against 
himself.  We  must  also  remember,  that,  though  apparently 
in  such  good  health,  he  was  a  great  sufferer,  even  in  his  best 
years  ;  that  an  incurable  disease  troubled  the  skilful  physician 
who  had  relieved,  and  still  gave  ease  to,  so  many  of  the 
afflicted.  Yes,  this  distinguished  man,  with  all  his  outward 
reputation,  fame,  honor,  rank,  and  wealth,  led  the  saddest 
'life  ;  and  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  learn  more  about  it 
from  existing  publications,  will  not  condemn  but  pity  him. 

Should  I  be  expected  to  give  a  more  precise  account  of 
the  effect  this  distinguished  man  had  upon  me,  I  must  once 
more  recall  the  general  features  of  that  period.  The  epoch 
I/'  m  which  we  were  living  might  be  called  an  epoch  of  high 
requisitions,  for  every  one  demanded  of  himself  and  of  oth- 
ers what  no  mortal  had  hitherto  accomplished.  On  chosen 
spirits  who  could  think  and  feel,  a  light  had  arisen,  which 
enabled  them  to  see  that  an  immediate,  original  understanding 
of  nature,  and  a  course  of  action  based  upon  it,  was  both  the 
best  thing  a  man  could  desire,  and  also  not  difficult  to  attain. 
Experience  thus  once  more  became  the  universal  watchword, 
and  every  one  opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as  he  could.  Phy- 
sicians, especially,  had  a  most  pressing  call  to  labor  to  this 
end,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  finding  it.  There  shone 
upon  them,  out  of  antiquity,  a  star  which  could  serve  as  an 
example  of  all  that  was  to  be  desired.  The  writings  which 
had  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates, 
furnished  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  should  both 
observe  the  world  and  relate  what  he  had  seen,  without 
mixing  up  himself  with  it.  But  no  one  considered  that  we 
cannot  see  like  the  Greeks,  and  that  we  shall  never  become 
such  poets,  sculptors,  and  physicians  as  they  were.  Even 
granted  that  we  could  learn  from  them,  still  the  results  of 
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exiwricncr  filn>acly  gone  through  were  nimrwt  hoyond  numtirr. 
juid,  lM'si«U'.s,  wiTv  not  nlwnvM  of  the  rlmnni  kin<l ;  more- 
over had  t<M)  <»ft**n  lH»en  nmde  to  acomtl  w  •'  -  • 
opinions.  All  thrne  wm»  to  U«  nin-stmil,  «I. 
Hifted.  This,  ul.Ho,  WHM  nn  iinnicnM»  (h*ninnd.  i  hen,  agnin. 
it  Wiis  re(|iiired  tlmt  eaeli  olmtTvtT.  in  hi.H  |M'rH4»nul  upherr 
and  hibois.  hhnuhl  acquaint  hiniH4df  i%ith  thr  tnie, 
licalthy  nature,  uh  if  she  were  now  for  the  flrnt  time 
iiotici'd  and  attended,  and  thus  oidy  '  *  •  nutne 
and  real  was  to  Im*  Icanird.  l>ut  as,  in  -  ngcaii 
never  exint  without  the  acc^ompnniment  of  a  univemnl  ninat- 
tfriiiij  and  a  universal  iM-dantry.  nor  *'  n'ticv  of  anv 
profession  without  «'nipirii-i.sui  and  rh.i  v;  »o  therr 
sprung  up  a  violent  er>nt1iet,  the  pur|H>s<>  of  which  wa«  to 
guard  usi'  from  ahus«-.  ami   pla<'e  the   k«>niel   hi    '      '           'Iir 

shell  in  men's  estimation.      In  the  execution  of  t:  it 

\\i\H  perceived  that  the  Bhortest  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
utTair,  was  to  rail  in  the  aid  of  geniun,  wIioh«*  mni;ie  gift« 
could  settle  the  strife,  and  ae(*onipli.'«li  what  was  re»|uinHl. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  understanding  meihlleil  with  the 
mattt-r  :   all   it  alleged  must  U«  redueetl  to  il  tj«! 

exhibit«*«!  in  a  l»>gieal  form,  that  every  prejud.  ....^...  ,.ui 
aside,  and  all  superstition  destroyed.  And  Hintv  the  aehieve- 
nients  of  some  extraonlinary  men,  sueh  as  ItiM-rhnave  and 
Ilaller,  were  a<>tually  ineredihle,  |NMiple  thought  th«'niMdve« 
JMstitied  in  demanding  even  »till  more  from  their  iHipiU  and 
hueees.sors.  It  was  maintaineil  that  the  path  was  (i|>ene<l, 
forgetting  that  in  earthly  things  u  putli  ran  very  rar\>ly  he 
.s|M»ken  of:  for,  ns  the  water  that  is  di-nltMlgeil  by  a  »hip 
instantly  flows  in  airain  Uhind  it :  m»  hy  the  law  of  itj*  naturr. 
wlirn  eminent  spirits  have  once  driven  ern»r  ajtitle,  ami 
inude  a  plaee  f«)r  themselves,  it  very  quickly  eh»*«'»  again 
upon   them. 

But  of  this  the  anlei»t  Zinunermn dil   fonn   ii--   i-i.  .» 

whatever:   he  would  not  ailmit  that  :i  \  did,  in  fact,  lUl 

up  the   world.      Impatient,  even  to  -»,   he   nmbtHl   to 

attack  ivery  thing  that  he  saw  and  1-  •      '      " It 

was  all  the  same  to  him  whether  he  u  iite 

or  with   Paracelsus,  with  a  quack  or  a  •  liu  hiow» 

fell   aliki*  heavily  in  either  <'asc  :   and.  ^v  hail  worke«! 

himself  out  of   hrcath,  he  was   greatly  n-  d   I«»  mv   th.' 

heads  uf  this  hydra,  which  lie  tluiught  he  had  inMKtrn  under 
fiH)t,  springing*  up  all  fresh  again,  and  «bowing  liim  Ümkf 
t.  etil   fioin   iiMuunerahle  Jawi. 
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Every  one  who  reads  his  writings,  especially  his  clever 
work  ''On  Experience,"  will  perceive  more  distinctly  than  I 
can  express  them,  the  subjects  of  discussion  between  this 
excellent  man  and  myself.  His  influence  over  me  was  the 
more  powerful,  as  he  was  twenty  years  my  senior.  Having 
a  high  reputation  as  a  physician,  he  was  chiefly  employed 
among  the  upper  classes  ;  and  the  corruption  of  the  times, 
caused  by  eft'eminacy  and  excess,  was  a  constant  theme  of 
conversation  with  him.  Thus  his  medical  discourses,  like 
those  of  the  philosophers  and  my  poetical  friends,  drove  me 
again  back  to  nature.  In  his  vehement  passion  for  improve- 
ment I  could  not  fully  participate :  on  the  contrary,  after  we 
separated,  I  instantly  drew  back  into  my  own  proper  calling, 
and  endeavored  to  employ  the  gifts  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  me,  with  moderate  exertion,  and  by  good-natured  op- 
position to  what  I  disapproved  of,  to  gain  a  standing  for 
myself,  in  perfect  indifference  how  far  my  influence  might 
reach  or  whither  it  might  lead  me. 

Von  Salis,  who  was  setting  up  the  large  boarding-school 
at  Marschlins,  visited  us  also  at  that  time.  He  was  an 
earnest  and  intelligent  man,  and  must  have  quietly  made 
mau}^  humorous  observations  on  the  irregular  though  genial 
mode  of  life  in  our  little  society.  The  same  was  probably 
the  case  with  Sulzer,  who  came  in  contact  with  us  on  his 
journey  to  the  south  of  France :  at  least,  a  passage  in  his 
travels,  where  he  speaks  of  me,  seems  to  favor  this  opinion. 

These  visits,  which  were  as  agreeable  as  they  were  profita- 
ble, were,  however,  diversified  by  others,  which  we  would 
rather  have  been  spared.  Needy  and  shameless  adventurers 
fixed  themselves  on  the  confiding  youth,  supporting  their 
urgent  demands  by  real  as  well  as  fictitious  relationships  and 
misfortunes.  They  borrowed  my  money,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  borrow  in  turn  ;  so  that  I  in  consequence  fell 
into  the  most  unpleasant  position  with  opulent  and  kind- 
hearted  friends.  If  I  wished  that  all  these  unfortunate  folks 
were  food  for  the  crows,  my  father  found  himself  in  the 
situation  of  the  magician's  apprentice,^  who  was  willing- 
enough  to  see  his  house  washed  clean,  but  is  frightened 
when  the  flood  rushes  in,  without  ceasing,  over  threshold  and 
stairs.  By  an  excessive  kindness,  the  quiet  and  moderate 
plan  of  life  which  my  father  had  designed  for  me  was  step 
by  stop  interrupted  and  put  off,  and  from  day  to  day 
changed  contrary  to  all  expectation.     All  idea  of   a  long 

'  The  allufiion  is  to  Göthe'e  own  poem,  "  Der  Zaiiborlfhrling." 
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visit  U)  Uati.s)N>ii  und  Vi«'nna  wiui  ok  ^fMm\  uh  (^imd  ij|i  .  i>iit 
Htill  I  was  to  pa^H  tlirou^ii  tlioM»  ritirti  on  mv  wnv  to  IlaJv, 
HO  UM  at  IraMt  to  ^ain  n  ^cnrml  notion  of  tliero.  On  U'w 
other  hand,  .sonn'  of  my  frirndM,  who  did  not  npfirfivc  o# 
taking  ho  lon^  a  cin'uit  in  onirr  to  ^it  into  nrtJM'  life, 
r(>('onuncn<l(>d  that  I  Hiionld  tjikr  ndvnntiif;«»  of  a  nxmient 
whirh  H«M'nu'<l   in  rvrry  way  favoraliU-,  and  fhiiV  i   |nr- 

ni.'iMcnt  chtaitlishnirnt   in   my  native   rity.      All;  I   wa« 

oxchidrd  from  the  (onnril.  tintt  through  my  firm  r.and 

tlicn  throiii^h  niy  un«'!»*.  then-  wrrr  vi't  manv  ri\u  uilices  to 
uiii<'h  1  could  lay  claim,  uImtc  I  ««»iild  remain  for  a  tiine  Slid 
await  tlu'  future.  There  were  ageneie«  of  »everal  ktnda 
which  ofTi'red  cinploym.     *  'i.  and  tli       '     ••  of  a  cAarye- 

iVnffitir»'s  was  hi<^hly  n  ^  I   l»-t   i  .11  roc  about 

it.  thinking  that  I  wan  tit  for  the  like  witlioiit  hnvinff  pre- 
viously a>kc«l  rnysrlf  whether  a  nnN|«'  of  li'  -^ 
which  rLMpiircH,  tliat.  amid  <liH.Hipation,  we  sli-  :  all 
act  for  a  certain  end,  wouhl  Muit  me.  To  theao  plann  and 
«Icsij^ns  there  wan  now  added  a  tender  '••  «h 
Hcemed  to  dniw  me  towuixlM  u  duiiic^ti*  I  if.  ?•• 
my  determination. 

The  society  of  yoniij:  men   and  women  uliead\  n  I, 

which  was  kept  t<»>^ether  hy,  if  it  iliil  not  owe  its  •  :u, 

my  sister,  still  snrviveil  after  her  marriage  and  de|karture, 
hecause  tlu'  memlMTS  had  ^rown  a(*eu>«tom(M|  to  each  other, 
and  <*ould  not  sjHMjd  one  evening  in  the  w»»«-k  !'•''•'  t!  .i,  iq 
this  friendly  cirele.    The  eeoen trie  orator  a Iho,  wL  ut- 

aiM'e  we  nnide  in  the  sixth  IwMik,  had.  after  t  •  <•, 

lelurmMl  to  ns,  more  clever  and  nmre  jM-rvei?** ....  ..nd 

once  ajjain  playeil  the  h>);islator  of  the  little  »late.  A«  a 
8e<piel  to  our  ft>rmer  diversions,  he  had  devis«il  of 

tlie    s.'ime   kind:    he  enacted    that    every  week    |.»l-  I* 

drawn,  not   as  hefore  to  deeiile  what   pain*  should  r«, 

I  »lit  nnirriinl  couples,      flow  lovers  should  «•«>nducl  tlieni»4'lv(«« 

towards  each  otln-r,  he  said,  w»»   knew  well  en« '■      '»lit  of 

the   pn»p»'r  deportment  of  huHtiandn  and  w i%e«t  ly  «• 

were  totally  ignorant ;  an«l  this,  with  our  increnmnj:  yearn, 

we  ou^ht  tl)  leani  before  all  ihinjjs.      H     '      '    '   'encral 

rules,  whiih,  of  course,  set   forth  that  ».  if  wr 

did  not  belong  to  each  other:  that  we  mu**t  not  »it  or  ^yctik 
oflcn  together,  much   less   :     '    '  ■'  '  '  -a. 

Anil  at  the  same  lime  we  w  ug 

which  would  <M'<*asion  mutual  suspicion  ami  diM'tinl,  Nil,  tm 
the  contrary,  he  waa  to  win  Üie  ^rentenl  prmiav«,  wbo,  Wllb 
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his  free  and  open  manners,  shonld  yet  most  endear  to  him- 
self his  wife. 

The  lots  were  at  once  drawn  ;  some  odd  matches  that  they 
decided  were  laughed  at  and  joked  about ;  and  the  universal 
marriage  comedy  was  begun  in  good  humor  and  renewed 
every  week. 

Now,  it  fell  out  strangely  enough,  that,  from  the  first, 
the  same  lady  fell  twice  to  me.  She  was  a  very  good 
creature,  just  such  a  woman  as  one  would  like  to  think  of  as 
a  wife.  Her  figure  was  beautiful  and  well-proportioned,  her 
face  pleasing,  while  in  her  manners  there  prevailed  a  repose 
which  testified  to  the  health  of  her  mind  and  body.  Every 
day  and  hour  she  was  perfectly  the  same.  Her  domestic 
industry  was  in  high  repute.  Though  she  was  not  talkative, 
a  just  understanding  and  natural  talents  could  be  recognized 
in  her  language.  To  meet  the  advances  of  such  a  person 
with  friendliness  and  esteem  was  natural :  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple I  was  already  accustomed  to  do  it,  and  now  I  acted  from 
a  sort  of  traditional  kindness  as  a  social  duty.  But,  when 
the  lot  brought  us  together  for  the  third  time,  our  jocose 
law-giver  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  Heaven 
had  spoken,  and  we  could  not  again  be  separated.  We  sub- 
mitted to  his  sentence ;  and  both  of  us  adapted  ourselves 
so  well  to  our  public  conjugal  duties,  that  we  might  really 
have  served  as  a  model.  Since  all  the  pairs  who  were 
severally  united  for  the  evening  were  obliged,  by  the  general 
rules,  to  address  each  other  for  the  few  hours  with  Du  (thou), 
we  had,  after  a  series  of  weeks,  grown  so  accustomed  to  this 
confidential  pronoun,  that,  even  in  the  intervals,  whenever 
we  accidentally  came  together,  the  Du  would  kindly  come 
out.^  Habit  is  a  strange  thing  :  by  degrees  both  of  us  found 
that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  this  relation.  I  liked 
her  more  and  more,  while  her  manner  of  treating  me  gave 
evidence  of  a  beautiful  calm  confidence  ;  so  that  on  many  an 
occasion,  if  a  priest  had  been  present,  we  might  have  been 
united  on  the  spot  without  much  hesitation. 

As  at  each  of  our  social  gatherings  something  new  was  re- 
quired to  be  read  aloud,  I  brought  with  me  one  evening  a  per- 
fect novelty,  "  The  Memoir  of  Beaumarchais  against  Clavigo," 
in  the  original.  It  gained  great  applause.  The  thoughts  to 
which  it  gave  occasion  were  freely  expressed  ;  and,  after  much 

^  Members  of  the  same  family  address  each  other  with  the  second  person  singular 
"  Du,"  instead  of  the  more  formal  third  person  plural,  "  Sie."  In  the  eauie  way  the 
French  employ  *'  Tu  "  instead  of  "  Vous."  —  Tbans. 
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Iiad  l)e<*n  »pokcii  un  l>otli  Bide«,  my  partner  »ni«l,  ••  If  I 
were  tliy  lir^r  Indy,  niid  not  thy  wife,  I  woul<l  entn-at  Uif«>  to 
(•liaii<jc  this  tncnioir  into  a  play  :   it  HecniM  to  ni«*  '.y 

suited  for  it."  —  *'Tluit  thou  mayitt  imm»,  my  luve,'*  I  I, 

*^  that  liege  lady  and  wife  vnn  Ik>  unit«*«!   in  one  |  I 

promise,  that,  at  thr  end  of  a  week,  tin-  Hulijcct-mnilrr  of 
tiiis  work,  in  the  form  of  a  piece  for  th«*  th<atrr,  nhnll  \m 
read  aloud,  a*»  ha»  just  U'en  done  with  thiH*«  pai»«'»  "  l  IwV 
wondered   at  ho  lH)ld  a  promi.H4>,  hut   I  di<l   n<»t  ••  «ei 

ahout  aceomplishin;;  it.      What,  in  nueh  exiM-n,  ,  ,    I  in- 

vention, waH  with  me  instantaneouH.  A»  1  wa^  i^'  :'iu|{ 
home  my  titulary  wife,  I  wa.s  nileiit.  She  nAki*<l  uh»  wluil  wju» 
the  matter.  '*  I  am  {»onderin^  <»n  the  play,"  I  answernl, 
"and  have  pot  already  into  the  middle  of  it.  I  wi.<«|)id  to 
hiiow  thee  that  I  would  gladly  do  any  thinp  to  pleaiM*  tl 
She  pressed  my  hand:  and.  i\h  I  in  return  Hnatehetl  a  ki->h, 
Khe  Hai<l,  "Thou  nui.>*t  forget  thy  ehaiaeliT  I  To  U*  1<>\  m^, 
people  think,  i»  not  pro|H'r  for  marrieil  folk»."  —  ••  Lot 
them  think,"  I  n'joine<l :  **  \sv  will  have  it  «»ur  own  way." 

liefore  I  pot  home,  —  and,  indeetl,  I  l»Mik  a  very  eirruitmM 
route, —  the  piece  wa«  pretty  far  atlvanc«il.  Ia-hI  thii«  mIwhiIiI 
Heem  l)oastful,  I  will  confrss.  that  previoii.nlv,  on  iJie  !  «l 

Hccond   n-adinp,   the    suhjt'et   hail   ap|M-ared   l4»  me    «i  tir 

and  even  theatrical :  hut,  without  hucIi  a  htimuliut,  tin»  pi«*<*«', 
like  so  m.'uiy  otJH-rs,  would  have  renuiiued  *'  juUt 

of  the   merely   possihle  creatiouH.       My   i  u^   it 

18  well  enough  known.  Weary  of  villaiuM,  win»,  fnuu  revenjje, 
hate,  or  mean   purjMises,  attack   a  i     '  '  '  I 

wished,  in  Carlos,  to  nhow  the  wui  .     _ 

associated  with  true  friendHhip,  npain^t  paMtimi,  ineliniitu»ii. 
and  outward  necessity,  in  onler  f«»r  once  t*»  eom|KMH*  a 
tragedy  in  this  way.  Availing  myself  «»f  Uie  example  of  mir 
patriarch  Shaks|K'are,  I  did  not  heüitale  for  a  uwnueul  to 
translat«',  woni   f«»r  wonl,  the   ««liief   iwvne,  and  ^4 

propiilv  tiramati«' in  theinipinal.      Fiiudly.  f«>r  tin  >, 

I  liorrowed  liie  end  «»f  an  Knpli?«h  hallaci :  and  »«  1  waa  rvmXy 
hefore   tin«    Friday  came.      The  p»hm|    efTecl  tihii-h  I  l 

in  the  reading  will  ea.sily  he  Ulievetl.      .My  liepe  mn.:.  i^ 

not  a  little  plea.Mure  m  it :  ami  it  seem«'*!  an  if,  l»y  Ihb  |>n>- 
ducti«»n,  as  an  mtellectual  ofTitprinp,  imr  union  wna  drawn 
closer  and  dearer. 

Mephistnphehs  Merck  her\'  ilitl  n>c.  for  Um?  flrml  time,  a 
great  injury.     When   I  «onuu'              I  the  \t'wi>c  li«  o 

answered,   "You  nmsl   write  h....».i.  »   uo  luur«  ami •»  : 
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others  can  do  such  things."  In  this  he  was  wrong.  We 
should  not,  in  all  things,  transcend  the  notions  which  men 
have  already  formed :  it  is  good  that  much  should  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  way  of  thinking.  Had  I  at  that 
time  written  a  dozen  such  pieces,  which  with  a  little  stimulus 
would  have  been  easy  enough,  three  or  four  of  them  would 
perhaps  have  retained  a  place  on  the  stage.  Every  theatrical 
manager  who  knows  the  value  of  a  repertoire,  can  say  what 
an  advantage  that  would  have  been. 

By  these  and  other  intellectual  diversions,  our  whimsical 
game  of  marriage  became  a  family  story,  if  not  the  talk  of 
the  town,  which  did  not  sound  disagreeably  in  the  ears  of  the 
mothers  of  our  fair  ones.  My  mother,  also,  was  not  at  all 
opposed  to  such  an  event :  she  had  before  looked  with  favor 
on  the  lady  with  whom  I  had  fallen  into  so  strange  a  relation, 
and  did  not  doubt  that  she  would  make  as  good  a  daughter-in- 
law  as  a  wife.  The  aimless  bustle  in  which  I  had  for  some 
time  lived  was  not  to  her  mind ;  and,  in  fact,  she  had  to  bear 
the  worst  of  it.  It  was  her  pat-t  to  provide  abundant  enter- 
tainment for  the  stream  of  guests,  without  any  compensation 
for  furnishing  quarters  to  this  literary  army,  other  than 
the  honor  they  did  her  son  by  feasting  upon  him.  Besides, 
it  was  clear  to  her  that  so  many  young  persons  —  all  of  them 
without  property  —  united,  not  only  for  scientific  and  poetic 
purposes,  but  also  for  that  of  passing  the  time  in  the  gayest 
manner,  would  soon  become  a  burden  and  injury  to  them- 
selves, and  most  certainly  to  me,  whose  thoughtless  gener- 
osity, and  passion  for  becoming  security  for  others,  she  too 
well  knew. 

Accordingly  she  looked  on  the  long-planned  Italian  jour- 
ney, which  my  father  once  more  brought  forward,  as  the  best 
means  of  cutting  short  all  these  connections  at  once.  But,  in 
order  that  no  new  danger  might  spring  up^  in  the  wide  world, 
she  intended  first  of  all  to  bind  fast  the  union  which  had  already 
been  suggested,  so  as  to  make  a  return  into  my  native  coun- 
try more  desirable,  and  my  final  determination  more  decided. 
Whether  I  only  attribute  this  scheme  to  her,  or  whether  she 
had  actually  formed  it  with  her  departed  friend,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  :  enough,  that  her  actions  seemed  to  be  based  on 
a  well-digested  plan.  I  had  very  often  to  hear  from  her  a 
regret,  that,  since  Cornelia's  marriage,  our  family  circle  was 
altogether  too  small ;  it  was  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  sister,  my 
mother  an  assistant,  and  my  father  a  pupil ;  nor  was  this  all 
that  was   said.      It  happened,  as   if   l)y  accident,  that  my 


relating;  to  my  f.ifk. 

parrnts  mot  tin*  la<ly  on  a  walk,  m\ 

ami  convt-rMMl  with  In-r  fur  a  Inuj^   ;  i 

wuH  some  plruMuutry  at  HU|)|M>r ;  aud  the  remark  waa  maile, 

with  a  ccrtAin  salif^faitiot».  that  sho  lia«I  |  '  ..-r, 

as   bill'   |)O8S088ed  all  tlu'   rhit-f   qualititv.H  u  ,'    a 

jud^c,  required  of  a  wumaii. 

One  tliinj^    aft«'r    another  wa»    now  arrn.j.   1     :.  :  :  ^i 

hU)vy  as  if  ^uesti*  were  ex|H.M-t4<l  :  the  hiü  a  w.i.n  r*vit»*ti, 
and  some  hiUierto  neglected  furniture  wua  thou^'ht  of.  On« 
day  I  Kurprim-d  my  mother  in  a  garr«*t  exrunininjf  the  old 
cradles,  anionic  whteli  an  inunense  out*  of  walnut,  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  ebony,  in  which  I  had  formerly  Iwi-n  nx'ke<l,  waa 
esprcially  ]ironiinent.      She  did   not  set'Ui  a  <r  ploMcd 

when  I  said  to  Iut,  that  such  Hwing-lMixt-s  ..-.•  piito  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  now  pi-ople  put  hahieit,  with  fn*e  limh«, 
into  a  neat  little  basket,  and  carrie«!  them  a)M>ut  for  show, 
by  a  strap  over  the  shoulder,  like  other  small  warva. 

In  short,  such  pnx^nosties  of  a  renewal  of  domestic  ac- 
tivity bci'ame  freipient ;  and,  as  I  was  in  every  way  submia- 
hive,  the  thought  of  a  stale  which  would  '  '  ''  -  ■  '  life 
spread  a  peace  over  our  lu>use  and  it.s  iui.  .  .  aa 

iiad  not  bcüu  cu joyed  for  a  lung  time. 


SIXTKKNTII     n(K)K, 


What  people  commonly  »ay  of  miafortuncA, -» that  Umj 
never  come  alone,  —  may  witti  nimoat  aa  mm*h  truth  l>c  said 

also  of  g«H)d   fortune,   and.   inde«tl,   of        " 

which  oft«'n  clustir  around  us  in  a  haru 

it  be  by  a  kind  of  fat^dity,  or  whether  it  bo  that  man  luw  th« 

poWiT  of  attracting  to  himself  all  n» 

At  any  rat*«,  my  present  experien»^  ^ 

conspiring  to  proiluiv  an  oulwanl  antl  an  inwanl  prat'r.     H»« 
lormer  canie   to  nie  while    I    nsolved   |  ÜK» 

result  of  what  others  were  meditating  ni.  .    ..     ,. ^  •    •    -^^ - 

tin-  latter,  however,  I   ha«l  to  attain  for  my^df  by  rvncwini; 
former  studies. 

I  had  not  thought  of  Spinoxa  fi>r  a  lt>ng  tuiM\  an«!  mm  I 
w.is  «Iriven  to  him  by  an  attack  u|Min  him.  In  our  library 
1    r.)un«l  a  little  lKx>k,  the  author  of  which  raUcil  violently 
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against  that  original  thinker,  and,  to  go  the  more  effectually 
to  work,  had  inserted  for  a  frontispiece  a  picture  of  Spinoza 
himself,  with  the  inscription,  "  Signum  reprobationis  in  vultu 
gerens,'^  bearing  on  his  face  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  This 
there  was  no  gainsaj'ing,  indeed,  so  long  as  one  looked  at 
the  picture  ;  for  the  engraving  was  wretchedly  bad,  a  perfect 
caricature  :  so  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  those  adver- 
saries who,  when  they  conceive  a  dislike  to  any  one,  first  of 
all  misrepresent  him,  and  then  assail  the  monster  of  their 
own  creation. 

This  little  book,  however,  made  no  impression  upon  me ; 
since  generally  I  did  not  like  controversial  works,  but  pre- 
ferred always  to  learn  from  the  author  himself  how  he  did 
think,  than  to  hear  from  another  how  he  ought  to  have 
thought.  Still,  curiosity  led  me  to  the  article  "  Spinoza  "  in 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  a  work  as  valuable  for  its  learning  and 
acuteness  as  it  is  ridiculous  and  pernicious  by  its  gossiping 
and  scandal. 

The  article  "  Spinoza  "  excited  in  me  displeasure  and  mis- 
trust. In  the  first  place,  the  philosopher  is  represented  as  an 
atheist,  and  his  opinions  as  most  abominable  ;  but,  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  it  is  confessed  that  he  was  a  calmly  reflect- 
ing man,  devoted  to  his  studies,  a  good  citizen,  a  sympathiz- 
ing neighbor,  and  a  peaceable  individual.  The  writer  seemed 
to  me  to  have  quite  forgotten  the  words  of  the  gospel,  ' '  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them;"  for  how  could  a  life  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  spring  from  corrupt  principles? 

I  well  remembered  what  peace  of  mind  and  clearness  of 
ideas  came  over  me  when  I  first  turned  over  the  posthumous 
works  of  that  remarkable  man.  The  effect  itself  was  still 
quite  distinct  to  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  recall  the 
particulars  :  I  therefore  speedily  had  recourse  again  to  the 
works  to  which  I  had  owed  so  much,  and  again  the  same 
calm  air  breathed  over  me.  I  gave  myself  up  to  this  read- 
ing, and  thought,  while  I  looked  into  myself,  that  I  had 
never  before  so  clearly  seen  through  the  world. 

As  on  this  subject  there  always  has  been,  and  still  is 
even  in  these  later  times,  so  much  controversy,  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  therefore  I  make  here  a  few 
remarks  upon  these  so  much  feared,  nay,  abhorred,  views. 

Our  physical  as  well  as  our  social  life,  manners,  customs, 
worldy  wisdom,  philosophy,  religion,  and  many  an  accidental 
event,  all  call  upon  us  fo  deny  ourselves.  Much  that  is  most 
inwardly  peculiar   to  us  we  are   not   allowed    to  develop ; 
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muph  that  wo  nc'0(\  from  witlmnt  for  t!»«'  ti>'  '       r 

cliuraclrr  in  willilirlil  ;   wliili-,  on   tin*  oIImt  Ii  .4 

foi'ciMl  upon  lis  which  Ih  im  nlicii  to  ii«  m«  it  is  luirt 
W»»  air  toIjImmI  «if  all  wr   have   hil  .  r- 

Ht'lvcs,   or  frieinllv  «•irriiiiiHlaints  ; 

ami,  hcfori'  wc  run  hvq  clearly  what  we  arc,  wc  find  •  • 

(omprllcd  to  pait  with  <Mir  |Mi>Knmliiy,  pir^-o  hy  p.  «  ill 
at  la»t  it  is  ^^mu'  altoj^utliLr.  IinU-i-«!.  Ihr  cajw  im  no  iiik\  •  i  «^al, 
that  it  HccniH  a  law  of  8o<'it>ty  to  (U^MpiMe  a  man  who  mIkiws 
liiiiisrlf  surly  on  that  acroiint.     On  tli-  thr  hitlmT 

tlir  cup  wc   have  to  drink,  llie  luorc   \  ..  .i. ;.ui»  wc   must 

put  on,  in  order  that  comiMt.scd  l<x>ken»-on  may  not  he  of* 
fcn<lc<l   l»y  the   h'a.Ht   «rriuiace. 

To  Mulvi'  this  painful  proMem,  however,  nature  hoü  en- 
dowed man  with  ample  |Miwcr,  activity,  and  enduranei*.  But 
especially  is  he  ai«lcd  thfrcin  hy  his  volatility  {J^irJttsinn),  A 
Immui  to  man  which  nothin^r  can  take  away.  Hy  mcaiiH  of  it 
he  is  able  to  renounce  the  «•herislu*«!  ol»jr<*t  of  the  nuwncnl, 
provided  the  next  present  him  Hoinethin^  new  to  r  '  ; 

and  thus  he  ^oes  on  unconsciously  icinotlellin^  In-  .. ..  io 
life.  Wc  are  continually  putting  one  passion  in  tlie  plnct-  of 
another  :  cmploymeutH.  iiiclinatiiiUM,  tat»tcM,  hobhieit,  —  we  try 
tlu'iu  all,  and  end  hy  exclaimiu^,  -1//  m  vnuity !  No  t»ne  is 
shocked  l>y  this  false  and  murmuring  speech  :  nay,  ever)  one 
thinks,  while  he  says  it,  that  he  is  uttering  a  wiiM^  and  iiidu»- 
put.'il»le  maxim.  A  fi*w  men  there  are,  and  «»iily  a  few,  «lio 
anticipate  this  insupiHirtahlc  feeliii;;,  and  a\oid  all  ealU  to 
such  partial  resignation  hy  one  gnuid  act  of  total  »elf-reuun- 
ciation. 

Su<h  men  convince  themiu>lvcs  of  the  Ktenial,  IIk?  N«t<»«- 
sary,  an<l  of  Immutahle  I«aw,  and  Mvk  to  form  to  tJK*nuM'l\c« 
ideas  which  arc   iiicorrnpliMc.  ii.iy.  wl'    '      '  f   iIkj 

reiishahl«'  dees   not   .nhake,  hut    rath«  i  -•lOi'V 

iit  this  there  im  Hoinethin^  8U|M^rhumaii,  aui*h  |>cnM>uii  at« 
counnoiily   «•stceinetl    I'/idniman    ( i"  '  '     d 

and   without    a  World.      l'e»»pl«     t  f 

horns  and  claws  to  ^ive  them 

Mv  «'onliflciu'c  in  .spino/a  resud  on   ti  .    .     . 

wrou^lit  in  me;  and  it  only  increoM*!  \\ :.  :.  1  !  uni  my 
worthy  mystics  wen»  aivuHcil  <»f  Spiiio«iHin,  and  Icanntl  llial 
even   L«'ilmit/.  himself  couhl  n«»t  •  ^. 

that    Iloerhiuivc,  Uin^  HUHjMMted  •  :  I 

to  ahand*»n  Thetihi^y  for  Mclieine. 

Hut   let    no  uue  think  tJiat  I  would  haw  »uliMriU^i  k>  Um 
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writings,  and  assented  to  them,  verbatim  et  literatim .  For, 
that  no  one  really  understands  another ;  that  no  one  does 
attach  to  the  same  word  the  same  idea  which  another  does  ; 
that  a  dialogue,  a  book,  excites  in  different  persons  different 
trains  of  thought,  — this  I  had  long  seen  all  too  plainly  ;  and 
the  reader  will  trust  the  assertion  of  the  author  of  "  Faust'* 
and  "  Werther,"  that,  deeply  experienced  in  such  misunder- 
standings, he  was  never  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  that  he 
understood  perfectly  a  man,  who,  as  the  scholar  of  Descartes, 
raised  himself,  through  mathematical  and  rabbinical  studies, 
to  the  highest  reach  of  thought,  and  whose  name,  even  at 
this  day,  seems  to  mark  the  limit  of  all  speculative  efforts. 

How  much  I  appropriated  from  Spinoza  would  be  seen 
distinctly  enough,  if  the  visit  of  the  "Wandering  Jew"  to 
Spinoza,  which  I  had  devised  as  a  worthy  ingredient  for  that 
poem,  existed  in  writing.  But  it  pleased  me  so  much  in  the 
conception,  and  I  found  so  much  delight  in  meditating  on  it 
in  silence,  that  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  the  point  of 
writing  it  out.  Thus  the  notion,  which  would  have  been  well 
enough  as  a  passing  joke,  became  expanded  until  it  lost  its 
charm  ;  and  I  banished  it  from  m}^  mind  as  something  trouble- 
some. The  chief  points,  however,  of  what  I  owed  to  my 
study  of  Spinoza,  so  far  as  they  have  remained  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  mind,  and  have  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  subsequent  course  of  my  life,  I  will  now  unfold  as 
briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible. 

Nature  works  according  to  such  eternal,  necessai'y,  divine 
laws,  that  the  Deity  himself  could  alter  nothing  in  them. 
In  this  belief,  all  men  are  unconsciously  agreed.  Think  only 
how  a  natural  phenomenon,  which  should  intimate  any  degree 
of  understanding,  reason,  or  even  of  caprice,  would  instantly 
astonish  and  terrify  us. 

When  in  animals  there  is  exhibited  any  thing  like  reason, 
it  is  long  before  we  can  recover  from  our  amazement ;  for, 
although  they  are  so  near  to  us,  they  nevertheless  seem  to 
be  divided  from  us  by  an  infinite  gulf,  and  to  belong  alto- 
gether to  the  kingdom  of  necessity.  It  is  therefore  impossi- 
ble to  take  it  ill  if  some  thinkers  have  pronounced  the 
infinitely  ingenious,  but  strictly  limited,  organization  of  those 
creatures,  to  be  thoroughly  mechanical. 

If  we  turn  to  plants,  our  position  is  still  more  strikingly 
confirmed.  How  unaccountable  is  the  feeling  which  seizes 
an  observer  upon  seeing  the  Mimosa,  as  soon  as  it  is 
touched,  fold  together  in  pairs  its  downy  leaves,  and  finally 
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oliip  «lowu    iU    litth»    Mtalk    um    if    ii|M>n    n 
Still  IiI^Imt  ri.Hi's  tliut  frtliii^,  tr»  whi«li  I    \  .., 

at  t)i(>  Hi^^lit  of  the  Ufdf/Marum  0;/ntnji,  which,  witlxxU  aoj 
u|)p?in>iit  outward  «h 'faction,  inovrt  up  aiul  down  iIa  little 
Icuvrrt,  a\u\  M'viuH  to  play  with  itnilf  hh  with  »>ur  thoiiLrtitM. 
Ix^t  us  inm<;iu('  a  linnnna  Huddoidy  rndow«*«!  witii  a 
lar  capacity,  so  that  of  ilnilf  it  could  hy  tunw»  1.»  i  ai» 
and  lift  up  a^^ain  lis  hu^c  leafy  (*aiiopy  :  w1h>  wouj.i  nut, 
upon  seeing  it  the  flnit  time,  Htart  Imek  hi  tATTor?  8o 
rooted  within  us  is  the  iden  of  our  own  •  ^^  ^^ 

al>so|iit<iy  ri' fuse  to  CO  nettle  to  the  out«  <  j>  ptut 

or  |H)rtiou  in  it :  nay,  if  we  ooiiUl,  we  would  tuu  often  witli« 
hold  such   advantai;cs   fn»ni  our  f«  " 

On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  h<>:.  i/eM  U|>on  uh    Mhi<i| 

wc  Bce  a  man  unreuHonahly  op|M>ttin^  univerxnlly  n  d 

moral  laws,  or  unwinely  acting  a;;uinst  the  int«'r«*Mt  oi  hiin« 
bi'lf  and  other«.  To  jjet  rid  of  tiie  repu^uincr  we  fevi  on 
such  (HM-asions,  we  convert  it  at  onec  into  eeiu*un*  ordeteitt«- 
tiou  ;  and  we  Heek,  either  in  reality  or  in  tJiou^ht,  to  get  freu 
from  such  n  man. 

This  contrariety  In'tween  lieaxon  and  Ne<HMiJiily,  which 
Spino/a  threw  out  in  so  strong;  a  li^ht,  I,  tsU  enuiiKh, 

uppli<-d  to  my  own  iH'in^  ;  and  what  luut  U'eit  -...-,  is.  pn>|>- 
crly  sp(>akin<^,  only  fur  the  pur|Kme  of  n.'UvU-rinv;  mtelligiUe 
what  follows. 

I  had  c«>n)e  to  l(M>k  u|M>n  my  indwelling  |MH*tie  talent  alto* 
geth(>r  a.s  Nature;  the  more  m>,  ait  I  had  always  Uimi  im- 
|)clled  to  n»^anl  outward  Naturt»  a«  ilM  pro|Hr  ohjiei.  Vim 
exiMcise  of  this  jMMtic  «^ilt  cuuld  ind«-ed  Ih*  r-  ••  !  nml  «Us 
termined   l»y  »ircumslauceH  ;   hut  it**  m»»»it  j«  ^  rM.'hi'ait, 

action  was  H|M»ntamous,  —  nay,  even  invt>luutju'y. 

'I^  

M. 

In  my  ni-^htlv  vigils  the  same  thing  hap;  i    'J.i. 

fore  often  wislied.  like  one  of  my  pnthHX»*UM.;  -  (    i..«     * 

leathern  Jerkin  made,  and  to  acviuiloiu  niyiK'lf  to  wrtU«  in 
tlie  dark,  so  as  to  l»e  ahle  !•■    "       "  "         '  '•• 

meditated  efTusions.      S»>  fi     ,  ,  ,  i. 

after  <Mim|H>rtin«4  a  little  piece  in  my  head,  I  omUl  ii*»t  nvmll 
it,  that  I  would  now  hurrv  •  icHk.  and.  at  »hh«  Mamliiitf. 

write  «>IY  the  |H»em  rt-»»n»  Ih^, .;   I*»  end;  ami,  ai»   I   t>«»«iUI 

pot  spare  time  to  a*ljnat  my  pa|HT,  liowevcf  iii4i«|Ut  1\  It 
m; 'ht  lie,  the  linea  often  cruiuicii  it  diA|{uiuUly.     lu  »mqAi  » 
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mood  I  liked  best  to  get  hold  of  a  lead-pencil,  because  I 
could  write  most  readily  with  it ;  whereas  the  scratclmig  and 
spluttering  of  the  pen  would  sometimes  wake  me  from  my 
somnambular  poetizing,  confuse  me,  and  stifle  a  little  con- 
ception in  its  birth.  For  the  poems  thus  created  I  had  a  par- 
ticular reverence  ;  for  I  felt  towards  them  somewhat  as  the 
hen  does  towards  her  chickens,  which  she  sees  hatched  and 
chirping  about  her.  My  old  whim  of  making  known  these 
things  only  by  means  of  private  readings,  now  returned  to 
me  :  to  exchange  them  for  money  seemed  to  me  detestable. 

And  this  suggests  to  me  to  mention  in  the  present  place 
a  little  incident,  which,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  some 
time  after.  When  the  demand  for  my  works  had  increased, 
and  a  collected  edition  was  much  called  for,  these  feelings 
held  me  back  from  preparing  it  mj^self :  Himburg,  however, 
took  advantage  of  my  hesitation  ;  and  I  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived one  day  several  copies  of  my  collected  works  in  print. 
With  cool  audacity  this  unauthorized  publisher  even  boasted 
of  having  done  me  a  public  service,  and  offered  to  send  me, 
if  I  wished,  some  Berlin  porcelain  by  way  of  compensation. 
His  offer  served  to  remind  me  of  the  law  which  compelled  the 
Jews  of  Berlin,  when  they  married,  to  purchase  a  certain 
quantity  of  porcelain,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sale  of  the 
Royal  manufacture.  The  contempt  which  was  shown  for  the 
shameless  pirate  led  me  to  suppress  the  indignation  which  I 
could  not  but  feel  at  such  a  robbery.  I  gave  him  no  reply  ; 
and,  while  he  was  making  himself  very  comfortable  with  my 
property,  I  revenged  my  self  in  silence  with  the  following 
verses :  — 

Records  of  the  years  once  dreamed  away, 

Long-fallen  hairs,  and  flowers  that  show  decay, 

Faded  ribbons,  veils  so  lightly  \vove. 

The  mournful  pledges  of  a  vanished  love; 

Things  that  to  the  flames  should  long  have  gone,  — 

Saucy  Sosias  snatches  every  one. 

Just  as  though  lie  were  the  heir  to  claim 

Lawfully  the  poets'  works  and  fame. 

And,  to  make  the  owner  full  amends, 

Paltry  tea  and  coffee  cups  he  sends! 

Take  youi-  china  back,  your  gingerbread! 

For  all  Ilimburgs  living  I  am  dead. 

This  very  Nature,  however,  which  thus  spontaneously 
brought  forth  so  many  longer  and  smaller  works,  was  subject 
to  long  pauses  ;  and  for  considerable  periods  I  was  unable, 
even  when  I  most  wished  it,  to  produce  any  thing,  and  con- 
sequently often  suffered  from   ennui.      The   perception   of 
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snnh  contrnHtfl  within  mo  ^nvn  ritic  to  tho  thonght  whether  it 
won  1*1  not  be  my  wincftt  ooiirw»  U>  employ  on  tin«  oiImt  lioiid, 

f<)i-  my  own   an«l  «»lln-rx*   pnWil  ;>     '       ' 

rational,  an<l  inti'llrctiial  pint  of  11  _  ,  . 

had  (loncs  and  ixn  1   now  felt  my»eir  more  ami  more  called 
upon  to  do,  devoir  th'  '   .  whrn    *'  ceaaed  lo  In- 

MiKMurc  ine,  to  wurldl\  '         ,         m««,  »nil  •  leave  do  one 

of  my  fucnltie«   unuMed.     This  connw,  which  neeme«!  to  be 
dictuti'd     l»y   tliose    i;»neinl    ideiiM   hefor»'    d  "      "  fio 

niiuli  in  harmony  witli  my  charueter.  und  m\  ,      fe, 

that  I  re8olvc<l  to  adopt  it,  and  by  thi»  nieaiut  to  che<*k  tlic 
wavrrin^  and  hesitation  to  whi<*h  I  iind  liitli'  •  -t. 

\  ery  pleuMinl  was  it   to  me  to  n'lhct.  thai .    .  :-*al 

sen'ice  to  my  f»llow-men,  I   mi;xhl  demand   a  Hnl-.i:iiiti.il  re- 
ward :  whih\  on  tiieoilnr  hand,  1  nn;;ht  ^o  on  n 
Hpendiii^    tiiat   hni'ly^iftof   natnre  an   a  h.k  r< 
this  eonnideration  I  ^nanU*<l  af^aiiiHt  tiir  hitt. 
which   niii^ht    iiave   ariMeii  when   • 
npon  the  remark   that   prtei^tly  ti...-    .... 
admired  in  ( iennany,  was   tn-atAtl   im   a. 
pair  of  the  law  and  of  jn.sti«'«'.      For  Uul  only  were  \< 
«•onsifjcre«!  perft-rtiy  allowahle,  and  evm  t*«>micnl.  in  li.  um. 
\>\\{    the   estimal)le    Margrave  of   Baden,   »4»  pruinetl   for  hi» 
a«lmiin.Htrativc  virtues,  an«!  the  Km|H'n>r  .lonepli,   wln>  Un«l 
instilled  Ko  many  hop«'H,  lent  their  hanrtion.on«   •    '      Maek- 
lot,  and  tlie  other  to  his  honoralile   ni*hh>   i**in   1  ;   and 

it  was  declared,  that  the  ri^htM,  as  well  as  lU'  prujuTty,  of 
genius,  shouM  he  left  at  the  ;i'      '    '  -         '  the  trade. 

One  day,  when  we  were   «'•  :  ^   li»   a   visitor 

from  Hallen,  ho  told  ub  the  ftiiluwiug  ator}* :  Her  ladvuhip 
tlie  Mai  !         '  a  vr«  '     «•  Imly,  ha'       '      '    *  ini 

a  papi-r  1  l>nt  ti><    .    ,    >  was  ao  bu  oaa 

impoHsihlc  todis|M>He  of  it.     Then*u|M>ii  Mr.  IUM»ks«dter  Mack* 
lot  pro|M)sed,  if  lie  wei  f       Miau  |KH*ta 

and  prosi'  writer«,  he  v  ,     .  "*  *'»hanre 

its  value.     The  pn>|Mmal  waa  adopte«!  with  Avi<i 

( >f  «'onrse  we  pronouni-i'd   i' 
to  lie  a  mere   fahrieation,  but   .  .  .     . 

withstanding^.     The  name  of  Markloi  ;i  by-woni  Al 

the  time,    and  was  »pplird  by  uh   to  all   n.-  iiaju^lUma. 

And    a  volatile   youth,  often  redu«^  .1    f..   t..  •   liliu«tlf. 

while   ollu'rs'    meanness   was    ei 

talrnls,   felt  aulllcieutly  com  |  mum«  Ich  I    l»^  a  ix»upie  *»(  guud 
jokes. 
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Children  and  youths  wander  on  in  a  sort  of  liappy  intoxi- 
cation, Avhieli  betrays  itself  especially  in  the  fact,  that  the 
good  innocent  creatures  are  scarcely  able  to  notice,  and  still 
less  to  understand,  the  ever-changing  state  of  things  around 
them.  They  regard  the  world  as  raw  material  which  they 
must  shape,  as  a  treasure  which  they  must  take  possession 
of.  Every  thing  they  seem  to  think  belongs  to  them,  ever}^ 
thing  must  be  subservient  to  their  will ;  indeed,  on  this  ac- 
count, the  greater  part  lose  themselves  in  a  wild,  uncontroll- 
able temper.  With  the  better  part,  however,  this  tendency 
unfolds  itself  into  a  moral  enthusiasm,  which  occasionally 
moves  of  its  own  accord  after  some  actual  or  seeming  good, 
but  still  oftener  suffers  itself  to  be  prompted,  led,  and  even 
misled. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  youth  of  whom  we  are  at  pres- 
ent speaking  ;  and,  if  he  appeared  rather  strange  to  mankind, 
still  he  seemed  welcome  to  many.  At  the  very  first  meeting, 
you  found  in  him  a  freedom  from  reserve,  a  cheerful  open- 
hearteduess  in  conversation,  and  in  action  the  unpremeditated 
suggestions  of  the  moment.     Of  the  latter  trait  a  story  or  two. 

In  the  close-built  Jews'  street  {Judengasse)  ^  a  violent  con- 
flagration had  broken  out.  Mynniversal  benevolence,  which 
prompted  me  to  lend  my  active  aid  to  all,  led  me  to  the  spot, 
full  dressed  as  I  was.  A  passage  had  been  broken  through 
from  All  Saints'  Street  {Allerheiligengasse)  ^  and  thither  I 
repaired.  I  found  a  great  number  of  men  busied  with 
carrying  water,  rushing  forward  with  full  buckets,  and  back 
again  with  empty  ones.  I  soon  saw,  that,  by  forming  a  lane 
for  passing  up  and  down  the  buckets,  the  help  we  rendered 
might  be  doubled.  I  seized  two  full  buckets,  and  remained 
standing,  and  called  others  to  me :  those  who  came  on  were 
relieved  of  their  load,  while  those  returning  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  row  on  the  other  side.  The  arrangement  was 
applauded ;  my  address  and  personal  sympathy  found  favor ; 
and  the  lane,  unbroken  from  its  commencement  to  its  burn- 
ing goal,  was  soon  completed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
cheerfulness  which  this  inspired  called  forth  a  joyous,  I 
might  even  say  a  merry,  humor  in  this  living  machine,  all  of 
whose  parts  worked  well  together,  when  wantonness  began 
to  appear,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  love  of  mischief. 
The  wretched  fugitives,  dragging  off  their  miserable  substance 
upon  their  backs,  if  they  once  got  within  the  lane,  must  pass 
on  without  stopping,  and,  if  they  ventured  to  halt  for  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  were  immediately  assailed.     Saucy  boys  would 
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spriiikl«!  tlieiii  with  tin«  wnNT,  ftiul  cvr-n  ml»!  • — '•  to  mijirnr. 
However,    hy  ineaiiH  of  gentle  wonU  :iii<l  •  .  l  rf|»rtHifik, 

prompt««!  perhaps  by  a  n*j?anl  to  my  livni  cloth«^,  whirh  wcro 
in  dau'^er.  I  iiiaiiai;ef|  to  put  a  ht    ■    '     *'      -  ^    *        «*«. 

Some  «if  my  frieinln  had  fnuii  <  -  .«I,  to  gazo 

on  the  cuhiiiiity.  and  M'enied  n^toniHhcxl  to  tee  tiicir  nmi* 
jianion,  in  thin  Nh«n'H  an«l  hilk  ht"  '  /   _  .i    .  ..     ^ 

tlu"  fashion,  —  «'n^a}^«'«l  in  this  w»  .. 

could  I  p(>rsuii«le  to  join  uh  :  tho  oUutm  lan^hcil,  an<l  ikti«Mik 
their  h«'ad.s.      We  Mto<Ml  our  1.  however,  a  !•  '   ' 

for,    if   any   wi-rc   tir««l   ami  iway,    th«*ri:,i*. 

ready  to  take  their  phie«  >^.       Many  si^ht-HOfm,  loo,  CAtor. 
nj«'r«ly   f<»r  the   sak«*  «>f   th«-  '  eOt 

(hirin;^  heeani««  univiTnally  kt  ird 

of  eti<|uett<'  IxK'unie  the  town-talk  of  the  ilay. 

This  readiness  t<»  «lo  ai  n   that  '  "  •:» 

mi;iht  prompt,  which  pr«K  .  ir«.»ni  n  h   ,  ,  •   •'• 

m>s.s  which  ni«'n  are  apt  to  hlnnie  an  vanity,  inatU*  our  friviul 
to  1k"  talke«l  of  for  «»tlu'r  «nMiiirs. 

A  very  inclement  wint«r  ha«l  comph-tely  covcntl  IJü*  Nf-ili» 
with  ice,  and  convertiil  it  into  a  noli«!  floor.     Tlio  1 
int«'n'«>urs«',  lM»th  f«»r  >  -   an«!   )  -,  wn«  K 

the  ic«'.      It«)UiHlleHM  Si...; —  paths,   ....  i  ..  .de,  »ino*  : i 

plains,  HwanniMl  with  a  ni«>vin^  niultitiule.      I  never  faiUil  t<» 
he  th«T«'  early  in  tlu'  mornim;,  aiul  omv,  V 

was   w«ll-nijih   fr«»z«*n   hy   the   time  my   mt»l..*  ;    .,    - ..  » 

usually  cam«'  at  a  later  h«Mir  to  visit  the  iM-ene.     She  »at  in 
the  «"arriam«,    in    her  purple   velvet   and   fi  »«d  eUrnk. 

which,  held  tom*ther  on  lier  brvoMt  l»y  a  hi ^   i:.«ld«u  ei»r«l 

and   tJLssil,   l«M)ke«l  «juite  line.     *»(Jivo   me  yutir  fur»,  «liar 

m«>ther!"   I   crietl  out  on  the  hiittant,  wilinml  a  m- 

th«»u<;!jt:  '*  I  am  t<'rril»ly  fr«>7.«n."      N«»r  '•  '    '  -  »tin»  I 

und  s«)  in  a  m«»nient  I  wan  wrap|)0<l  in  :  .k.      U- 

half-way  heU)W  my  knees  with  it*  purple  eoU»r,  w«* 

au«l  Lr"ld  trinnnin^H.  it  c«intn»st«!  '    *   '     ""   "'' 

fur  rap  1  wor«'.       I'hus  chul,  I  c.i 

and  down  ;   the  cn)wd  waa  ho  irreal  ll«l  uo  . 

was  tak«n  of  my  strangi 

s«'rvi<l,  f«»r  «»fti'U  afterwas  .  * 

earnest,  amon^  my  otlier  etxvntncitie«. 

I.^»avin^    th«»«e    riH^)neetioiu»   of  i     . 

acti«)n,  we  will  now  n*iiumu  iJic  »ohcr  thrvad  of  our  narrm* 

tiNr. 
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• 

A  witt}^  Frenchman  has  said,  If  a  clever  man  has  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  by  any  meritorious  work, 
every  one  does  his  best  to  prevent  his  ever  doing  a  similar 
thino;  again . 

It  is  even  so  :  something  good  and  spirited  is  produced  in 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  youth  ;  applause  is  won,  but  independ- 
ence is  lost ;  the  concentrated  talent  is  pulled  about  and  dis- 
tracted, because  people  think  that  they  may  pluck  off  and 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  portion  of  the  personality. 

It  was  owing  to  this  that  I  received  a  great  many  invita- 
tions, or,  rather,  not  exactly  invitations :  a  friend,  an  ac- 
quaintance, would  propose,  with  even  more  than  urgency,  to 
introduce  me  here  or  there. 

The  quasi  stranger,  now  described  as  a  bear  on  account  of 
his  frequent  surly  refusals,  and  then  again  like  Voltaire's 
Huron,  or  Cumberland's  West  Indian,  as  a  child  of  nature 
in  spite  of  many  talents,  excited  curiosity  ;  and  in  various 
families  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  to  see  him. 

Among  others,  a  friend  one  evening  entreated  me  to  go 
with  him  to  a  little  concert  to  be  given  in  the  house  of  an 
eminent  merchant  of  the  reformed  persuasion.  It  was  already 
late  ;  but,  as  I  loved  to  do  every  thing  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  I  went  with  him,  decently  dressed,  as  usual.  We 
entered  a  chamber  on  the  ground-floor,  —  the  ordinary  but 
spacious  sitting-room  of  the  family.  The  company  was 
numerous :  a  piano  stood  in  the  middle,  at  which  the  only 
daughter  of  the  house  sat  down  immediately,  and  played 
with  considerable  facility  and  grace.  I  stood  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  piano,  that  I  might  be  near  enough  to  observe  her 
form  and  bearing :  there  was  something  childlike  in  her 
manner ;  the  movements  she  was  obliged  to  make  in  playing 
were  unconstrained  and  easy. 

After  the  sonata  was  finished,  she  stepped  towards  the  end 
of  the  piano  to  meet  me :  we  merel}'  saluted,  however,  with- 
out further  conversation  ;  for  a  quartet  had  already  com- 
menced. At  the  close  of  it,  I  moved  somewhat  nearer,  and 
uttered  some  civil  compliment,  telling  her  what  i)leasure  it 
gave  me  that  my  first  acquaintance  with  her  should  have  also 
made  me  acquainted  with  her  talent.  She  managed  to  make 
a  very  clever  reply,  and  kept  her  position  as  I  did  mine.  I 
saw  tliat  she  observed  me  closely,  and  that  I  was  really  stand- 
ing for  a  show ;  but  I  took  it  all  in  good  part,  since  I  had 
something  graceful  to  look  at  in  my  turn.  Meanwhile,  we 
gazed  at  one  another ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  sensible 
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of  fofliiifj  ail   ftttraotivo  power  of  tin»  •    kincl.      Tho 

liiovin;^  uImmiI  nf  tlic  coinpniiy,   nn<l   Ic      ,         ttnaDCMi,  prr- 
vctiti>(l  any  fartlior  approarli  tlint  ovoniii);.     Hut  I  mii«t  <• 
ft?ss  tlirit   I    wa.H  any  thin;;   hut     '       '    i-»««*!,  %l 
leave,   tli(>  inotlicr  j^avr   uw  to  t:in«l  tl<  ,     i 

Hoon  to  8C0  mc  a|;niii ;  while  tlie  ihtu^litcr  ■cemed  to  join  in 
th<*   re«nu'Hl   willi    sMinr    fricndliiM'HH  of  nv  T     '   '        f 

fail,  at  Hiiilal»Ur  iiit«'ivalj*,  to  n'|Mat  my  vi-  i 

o(>ca>tioiiH,  I  waM  Hiiie  of  a  ch(>erfiil  and  intelle<*tual  conver- 
Hatioii,  whirh  Hci-ined  to  pn»]  '  •..»  lit-  c»f  pa.H.Hioii. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Ik-  ,  .y  of  onr  hou<K?  once  laid 
oiKMi  cniiHed  many  an  inronvonicnce  to  my  eoo«l  {»aivntji  and 
mysrlf.      At. any  rate,  |t  had  not  pi 

to  my  Htea<lfa.st  desire  to  notice  ti.     n^ 

further  it,  and.  if  |>OHMihlef  to  imitnto  it.     Men,  I  kaw.  mi  far 
ns    they   wen»   j;«mmI,   were  pioUM,   and,  ho  far    n.n    lln-y   ^ 
active,  were  unwise  and  oftentimen  unapt.     The  fonn«  ^ . 
not  help  me,  and  the  latter  only  c«>nfiiso<l  me.     One  i 
ahle  case  I  have  carefully  writt«Mi  down. 

In  tin*  he^innin;;  of  tlu'  year  I77.'>.  .lun«^.  afterwnnl«  rallrti 
Stilliiii;,  from  the  lower  Kliine,  annoumtMl  to  un  that  \w  wa« 
comiii;;  to  Frankfort,  Ihmiii^  invited  as  an  «M-ulint,  to  tn*at  an 
im|M>rt:u)t  cast« :  tlu*  news  was  welcome  to  my  |>arenli»  and 
myself,  and  we  o(Tere<l  him  (puirters. 

Herr  von  Ii«Tsner,  a  worthy  man  advantt««!  in  year>». 
Bally  esteemed  for  his  hUJ'cess  in  th*  =  '  ■alioii  and  ' 
of  princely  chiMreii,  and  for  his  in:-  :  maiiii<*t^ 

and  on  hin  travels,  had  U'en  lou^  atllit-t«<l  with  ' 

ness  :  his  stroll;;  hoiH"  of  ohtaiuin '     '     '  ' 

was  not  eiiliirly  extinct.      Now. 

with  skilful  holdness  and  n  steady  hniid,    had.  in    tiie   I.» 

Hhine,  siM-crssfiilly   (-«»ui!      '    '    '    the   c:>*  *     and   tl.  i 

{gained    a    wide-^pirml    i«  ^  ii.       Tli-  '»r  of   !• 

his  truthfulness  of  charactiT,  an<l  ^rnumr  piety,  gniiu^vl  lutu 

univei*sal  conlidrii         .'  -       •    • 

nu'diiim  of  varion  ^  » 

Lei-sner  ami   his  friends,  u|M)n  tlio  advlet«  of  an  Int 

physician,  nvMilvt'd  to  send  r  • 

a  Frankfcut   merchant,  in   ^\ 

earnestly   endeavoretl  to  diMuadr  tlKMn.     Hut  what  « 

»iniih»  failure  against    im»   many  su«  ■  '  •      «>      • 

came,   entict'il   hy    the   ho|H'  of    a  *< 

which  heretofore  he  had   \n*vn  a«*c  I  !•»  hm 

cauio,  to   incrvajie  his  reptitation,  full  of  cxmfltUuic  au*!  lu 
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high  spirits :  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prospect 
of  such  an  excellent  and  livel}'  table-companion. 

At  last,  after  a  preparatory  course  of  medicine,  the  cata- 
ract upon  both  eyes  was  couched.  Expectation  was  at  its 
height.  It  was  said  that  the  patient  saw  the  moment  after 
the  operation,  until  the  bandage  again  shut  out  the  light. 
But  it  was  remarked  that  Jung  was  not  cheerful,  and  that 
something  weighed  on  his  spirits ;  indeed,  on  further  inquiry, 
he  confessed  to  me  that  he  was  uneasy  as  to  the  result  of  the 
operation.  Commonly,  for  I  had  witnessed  several  opera- 
tions of  the  kind  in  Strasburg,  nothing  in  the  world  seemed 
easier  than  such  cases  ;  and  Stilling  himself  had  operated 
successfully  a  hundred  times.  After  piercing  the  insensible 
cornea,  which  gave  no  pain,  the  dull  lens  would,  at  the 
slightest  pressure,  spring  forward  of  itself :  the  patient  im- 
mediately discerned  objects,  and  only  had  to  wait  with  band- 
aged e3^es,  until  the  completed  cure  should  allow  him  to  use 
the  precious  organ  at  his  own  will  and  convenience.  How 
many  a  poor  man  for  wliom  Jung  had  procured  this  happiness, 
had  invoked  God's  blessing  and  reward  upon  his  benefactor, 
which  was  now  to  be  realized  by  means  of  this  wealthy 
patient ! 

Jung  confessed  to  me  that  this  time  the  operation  had 
not  gone  off  so  easily  and  so  successfully  :  the  lens  had  not 
sprung  forward  ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  draw  it  out,  and 
indeed,  as  it  had  grown  to  the  socket,  to  loosen  it ;  and  this 
he  was  not  able  to  do  without  violence.  He  now  reproached 
himself  for  having  operated  also  on  the  other  eye.  But 
Lersner  and  his  friends  had  firmly  resolved  to  have  both 
couched  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  when  the  emergency  occurred, 
the}^  did  not  immediately  recover  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  think  what  was  best.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  second  lens 
also  did  not  spoutaneousl}^  spring  forward,  but  had  to  be 
loosened  and  drawn  out  with  difficulty. 

How  much  pain  our  benevolent,  good-natured,  pious  friend 
felt  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or  to  unfold  : 
some  general  observations  on  his  state  of  mind  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here. 

To  labor  for  his  own  moral  culture,  is  the  simplest  and 
most  practicable  thing  which  man  can  propose  to  himself ; 
the  impulse  is  inborn  in  him  :  while  in  social  life  both  reason 
and  love  prompt  or  rathei'  force  him  to  do  so. 

Stilling  could  only  live  in  a  moral  religious  atmosphere  of 
love  ;  without  sympathy,  without  heavty  response,  he  could  not 


RKLATI.\(;   lu  MV  iah:.  er 

exiHt ;  ho  (lomniidiMl  miitiinl  ntUirhniont ;  when*  lie  wim  doI 
known,  h(>  wa.s  hili>nt ;  wlicrr  he  wait  only  known,  not  Unrrd, 
he   wjiM  Ha<l ;   a<'conlin>?ly  lir   j?ot  on  \ieni  with    ^'  v;,'.\. 

diH|M)H(Ml  |HM>i()i)H  who  fau  Hct  thfinnclvf^  clown 
their  aMHi^nc«!  v<M'ation.  and   ^o  to   work   to  (K^rfcct    Ut« 
solves  in  their  iiniTow  Init  ixareful  Bplirre. 

Such  perHouH  Hii<*eee<l  pretty  well  in  »tiding  vanity,  in 
renouncing  the  purMuit  of  outwanl  power,  in  acviuihng  a 
ein  inns|H»ct  way  of  si      *:'    i,  an<l  in  )•  i  uniformly 

I'lieiidly  uumner  tow:i  upauiouH  ii:  tm. 

Frcfpiently  we  nuiy  olmcne  in  thi»  cl  «ii  of  •  ccrtAln 

form  of  nient.  '      '  '    "     '    '  '      '  ^ 

8ueh  pei-HoM.H,    I 

course  of  their  ex|)crienc»  ;  they  consider  o%ery  thing  »  su|)er- 
nutiirni  dctennination,  in  tlie  cHiuvirtioii  that  («od  interferes 
inniKMJijitely  witli  the  eourne  of  the  world. 

>Vith  all  this  there  is  iLHAo<Mat4'd  a  certain  disfwwtition  to 
ahide  in  his  preh»>nt  Htat«*,  and  yet   at  tlie  snni  v 

theuisi'lvi's  to  he  pushed  or  le<l  on,  wiiieh  re.Hia.     .. 
t4iiu  indeeision  to  act  of  tlienihelv(>s.     The  latter  iji  ii>  I 

bv  the  iniseaniai^e  of  the  wiM'st  plan«»,  a«*  well  r.h 
aceiilental  HUceisH  brought  alK>ut  bv  ''■••  unf«-!.*.  •  >« 
rencc  of  favorable  «K-eurivneeM. 

Now,  since  a  vigilant,  manly  eharu«-t«  r  in  nni«  h 

this  way  of  life,  it  in  will  worlliy  of  nlle«tion  ai^ r--.» 

how  men  an*  most  lialile  to  fall  into  sueli  «  state. 

The    things    sympatiietie  |Ki>M»ns  of   thi.t  kind  love  nHi*l 

to  talk  of,  an»  tlu'  stnealUd  awaken* •'  '   -...-«..►-;■.-    »  . 

wliieli  we  will  not  deny  a  e«rlain  p-^ 

are  pro|MM*ly  what  we  call  in  wientilie  and  |»«h  • 

**  aperru  :  **  the  |K'reeption  of  a  great  nuixint.  w  u  .  ..  . 

a  genius-like  o|N'ration  of  the  mutd  :   we  urri\«'  nt  ii 

intuition  ;  that  is,  by  reflection,  neither  by 

tion.      In  the  <  '    '  ..  .    .i 

|M)wer,  whieh    ■ 

security  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

Such    an  "/  iv»  tJ»- 

because,  in  an       ^    »al  mAm 
retpiires  no  length  <rf  time  U^  work  ouivielio«  ;  it  Irai  i 

w  hole  and  c«jmplele  in  a  moment :  lieuoe  Uw  qOAiBiokl^nuMii 

rhyme, — 

"  Kn  |>ru  tPhrure 
Dim  Utirurv." 

Outwanl  occoaiuus  uftvu  work  xiulcutljf  In  bringlttg  mbool 
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f   ill  pnMMl 

.  r    tiie 
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such  conversions,  and  then  people  think  they  see  in  them 
signs  and  wonders. 

Love  and  confidence  bound  me  most  heartily  to  Stilling : 
I  had,  moreover,  exercised  a  good  and  happy  influence  on  his 
life  ;  and  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  disposition,  to 
treasure  up  in  a  tender,  grateful  heart  the  remembrance  of  all 
that  had  ever  been  done  for  him  :  but,  in  my  existing  frame 
of  mind  and  pursuits,  his  society  neither  benefited  nor  cheered 
me.  I  was  glad  to  let  every  one  interpret  as  he  pleased  and 
work  out  the  riddle  of  his  da^^s  :  but  this  way  of  ascribing  to 
an  immediate,  divine  influence,  all  the  good  that  after  a 
rational  manner  occurs  to  us  in  our  chanceful  life,  seemed 
to  me  too  presumptuous  ;  and  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
painful  consequences  of  the  hasty  acts  and  omissions  of  our 
own  thoughtlessness  or  conceit,  as  a  divine  chastisement,  did 
not  at  all  suit  me.  I  could,  therefore,  only  listen  to  my  good 
friend,  but  could  not  give  him  any  ver^^  encouraging  reply : 
still  I  readily  suffered  him,  like  so  many  others,  to  go  his 
own  wa}',  and  defended  him  since  then,  as  w^ell  as  before, 
w^hen  others,  of  too  worldly  a  mind,  did  not  hesitate  to 
wound  his  o-entle  nature.  Hence  I  never  allowed  to  come  to 
his  ears  a  roguish  remark  made  by  a  waggish  man  who  once 
exclaimed  quite  seriously,  "  No  !  indeed,  if  I  w^ere  as  intimate 
with  God  as  Jung  is,  I  would  never  pray  to  the  Most  High 
for  gold,  but  for  wdsdom  and  good  counsel,  that  I  might  not 
make  so  man}-  blunders  which  cost  money,  and  draw  after 
them  wretched  years  of  debt." 

In  truth,  it  was  no  time  for  such  jests.     Between  liope  and 

-fear  several  more  days  passed  aw^ay  ;   with  him  the  latter 

grew,  the  former  weaned,  and,  at  last,  vanished  altogether : 

the  eyes  of  the  good  patient  man  had  become  inflamed,  and 

there  remained  no  doubt  that  the  operation  had  failed. 

The  state  of  mind  to  which  our  friend  was  reduced  hereby, 
is  not  to  be  described  :  he  was  struggling  against  the  deepest 
and  worst  kind  of  despair.  For  what  was  there  now  that  he 
had  not  lost !  In  the  first  place,  the  warm  thanks  of  one 
restored  to  sight,  — the  noblest  reward  which  a  physician  can 
enjoy  ;  then  the  confidence  of  others  similarly  needing  help  ; 
then  his  worldly  credit,  while  the  interruption  of  his  peculiar 
practice  would  reduce  his  family  to  a  helpless  state.  In 
short,  we  played  the  mournful  drama  of  Job  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  since  the  faithful  Jung  took  himself  the 
pait  of  the  reproving  friends.  He  cliose  to  regard  this  ca- 
lamity as  the  punishment  of  his  former  faults ;  it  seemed  to 
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him,  tlint,  in  Uikiii^  hin  nfvidnitiil  dihoovery  of  an  cyr-rurr  as 
H  (liviiii?  call  to  that  hiiHiiicMH,  ho  hmi  nrtiil  wirkr«lly  ainl  |»ro> 

faiH'iy  ;     h«'    ri'|)rnjirhr«!    hiiiiHolf    fur  imt   fi 

stiKlicil  this  hi^^hly  iiniMU-taiit  (h|mitiniiit,  i 

triihliii|r  iiin  ciircH  to  ^(xmI  fortiiiio  ;  what  Win  omfmiri»  lui<l  nnul 

(»r  liiii)    rminod    a^aiii    to    his    niiml ;    lir    '  •  .     ■        • 

uhrlhrr  |M'i lia|>H  it  wan  not  ail  triii*  ;   ami   i'    ,  i 

moil'  (Icrply  when  he;  found,  that,  in  tho  ro«inio  of  hi«  lifo,  he 

h:ul  inM-n  i^uilty  of  that  Irvity  «'      '  ,    * 

men,  and  also  of   pn>Hiim|iti<>ii  an  i 

he  loHt'himmdf  ;  and,  in  whatevor  li^ht  we  mi^^lit  omloavor  to 

M't  tho  nmttor,  w««  at  la.st  rlirit<'d  fr«»m  him  oidy  Iho  r   '         ^ 

and  necoHMary  ('<)nrhi.-^inn.  —  that   tin     wavn  of  (mhI   ;. 

searchahle. 

My  unci-asiuj^  itTurU  to  U-  eh» «  rfiil  »«»uld  i»a\f  U«u 
moiv  chiM'kcd  by  .Inn^'n  visit,  if  I  had  not,  a«*t'i»rdui}i  tn  my 
usual  iiaiiit,  suhjo(>t4><l  his  state  of  mind  to  an  onnH*»t  friendly 
examination,  and  exiihiined  it  aftrr  my  own  fnohinn.  It 
M'Xed  mo  not  a  iitlh*  to  see  my  \hhh\  m«>thfr  •"•  i--Tiv 
rowarde«!  for  her  domestic  eare  and  painn-takinvr  ;  * 
did   not  hei-self  iMMM-cive   it,   with  h«r  usual   ••< 

ever  hustlin;;   aolivity.      I   was   most   painrd   1    .  :    > 

On   my  aeeount  he,  with  a  ^mkI  ^rae»»,   had  «'nlarjoil  whnl 
liitherto  had  been  a  striotly  elone  and   private  cMroIr  :   ah«l  at 

lal»h'  osperially,  whore  the    pres«'nee  of  s?« '••-   •.»».,.»..1 

familiar  frionds  antl  even  passiuj;  visilorn.  ! 

in  ft  moriy,  even  paradoxical,  eonvorsiUion,  in  which  1  put 

him  in  j;(mmI  humor,  and  drew  fn»m  him  nt ^...     i 

smih',  l>y  all  horts  of  dialoclic  puirilinni ;   foi  1 

way  of  «iisputin^  every  thinjj,  which,  however,  I 

kept   np  in  ovorv*  case  so  |,,-         ■  '     -      '       -  ' 

the  rij^lit,  was  not  yet  made  | 

last  few  weeks,  Ikiwovit,  this  printnlure  was  not  lo 

of ;   for  many  \    •      '  ' 

sjoutMl  l»y  soiiu 

friend,  who  had  In'on  made  so  mis^Tahle  by  llic  failure  of  ht« 

principal  atti-mpt.  did  not  afToet  him,  mueh  lc»ii  di«l  lliey  giv« 

iiis  j»l«H)njy  ukmhI  another  turn. 

One  ineitlent  in   partioulnr  waa   nKwt   aniu-«  \ 

.Inii^'s  patients  there  wa««  a  blind  «•!•'   *  '    '     .•;^'  ir.  '»  • 

con»o   frtJUJ   Isenbur^  tt»   Fr.uikfoit.  ii>e  «  \' 

of  wroti'hotlnoss,  he  si'anvly  f»»u««l  a  «licller,  «can  ■ 
m»>anost  ftMnl  and  attei 
nature  luljH'd   hin»   thi...^ » 
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himself  healed  perfectly  and  without  the  least  suffering. 
When  asked  if  the  operation  pained  him,  he  said,  in  his 
hyperbolical  manner,  "  If  1  had  a  million  eyes,  I  would  let 
them  all  be  operated  upon,  one  after  the  other,  for  half  a 
Kopfstück.^ ''^  On  his  departure  he  acted  c^uite  as  eccentri- 
cally in  the  Fahrgasse  (or  main  thoroughfare)  :  he  thanked 
God,  and,  in  good  Old-Testament  style,  praised  the  Lord, 
and  the  wondrous  man  whom  he  had  sent.  Shouting  this, 
he  walked  slowly  on  through  the  long,  busy  street  towards 
the  bridge.  Buyers  and  sellers  ran  out  of  the  shops,  sur- 
prised by  this  singular  exhibition  of  pious  enthusiasm,  pas- 
sionately venting  itself  before  all  the  world  ;  and  he  excited 
their  sympathy  to  such  a  degree,  that,  without  asking  any 
thing,  he  was  amply  furnished  with  gifts  for  his  travelling 
expenses. 

This  lively  incident,  however,  could  hardly  be  mentioned 
in  our  circle ;  for  though  the  poor  wretch,  with  all  his 
domestic  misery,  in  his  sandy  home  beyond  the  Main,  could 
still  be  counted  extremely  happy,  the  man  of  wealth  and 
dignity  on  this  side  of  the  river,  for  whom  we  were  most  inter- 
ested, had  missed  the  priceless  relief  so  confidently  expected. 

It  was  sickening,  therefore,  to  our  good  Jung  to  receive 
the  thousand  guilders,  which,  being  stipulated  in  any  case, 
were  honorably  paid  by  the  high-minded  sufferer.  This  ready 
money  was  destined  to  liquidate,  on  his  return,  a  portion  of 
the  debts  which  added  their  burden  to  other  sad  and  unhappy 
ch'cumstances. 

And  so  he  went  off  inconsolable ;  for  he  could  not  help 
thinking  of  his  meeting  with  his  care-worn  wife,  the  changed 
manner  of  her  parents,  who,  as  sureties  for  so  many  debts 
of  this  too  confiding  man,  might,  however  well-wishing,  con- 
sider they  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  part- 
ner for  their  daughter.  In  this  and  that  house,  from  this 
and  that  window,  he  could  already  see  the  scornful  and  con- 
temptuous looks  of  those  who,  even  when  he  was  prospering, 
had  wished  him  no  good  ;  while  the  thought  of  a  practice 
interrupted  by  his  absence,  and  likely  to  be  materially  dam- 
aged by  his  failure,  troubled  him  extremely. 

And  so  we  took  our  leave  of  him,  not  without  all  hope  on 
our  parts  ;  for  his  strong  nature,  sustained  by  faith  in  super- 
natural aid,  could  not  but  inspire  his  friends  with  a  quiet  and 
moderate  confidence. 

*  A  coin,  with  the  head  of  tb«  govercign  stamped  ui)on  it,  generally  worth  4^  good 
groschen.  —  TxiANs. 
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SKVKNTKKNTH  B(X)K. 

I\  rosuminj;  tho  history  of  my  n-lntion  to  Mill,  T  * •--> 

mention  the  many  very  ph'iixnnt  honn*  I  H|M'nt  in  lirr 
partly  in  tijc  pii'H<«nrc  of  Iht  mothrr.  partly  nionr  wiili  hrr. 
Oil  tlu'  stn*nj;tli  of  my  writinj^n.  |Mf>pl«^  pav««  w>  '  •   '  r 

knowliMli^r  of  the  human   hoart,   a^  it  waü  thon  •  i 

in  tliirt  view  our  convematioufl  wen.»  morully  intATcMing  tn 
every  way. 

Hilt  liow  eoiild  we  talk  of  such  inwanl  mAttrm  without 
coming  tc^  mutiiul  (li.sclohurc«?  It  wan  not  long  before,  in 
a  quiet  hour.  Lilli  t<»l<l  me  the  hintor}- «/  '  »ulh.     She  hail 

grown  up  ill  tin-  enjoy inrnt  of  all  the  «ge«  of  mieiety 

and  worhlly  com  fort«.  She  described  to  me  bcr  brotlifp».  her 
relations.  an<I  all  her  neannt  eonncctioD« ;  ouly  ber  mother 
was  kept  in  a  reH|MM'tful  olHinirily. 

Little  weaknesHcs.  too,  were  thon^^ht  of;  and  among  them 
.she  could  not  di'iiy.  that  sh«*  had  oftin  ifinarki'<I  in  henMdf  a 
certain  gift  of  atlraeting  others,  wiili  whieh.  at  the  dame 
time,  W!ui  nniteil  a  certain  |)eenliarity  of  letting  tliem  so 
again,     liy  i)ruttling  on.  we  thus  cainr  at  last  to  tin*  ir-  ». 

point,  that  she  had  e.xerei.sed  this  gift  U|M>n  me  too.  I 

been  punished  for  it,  sinee  she  had  Urn  attmettil  by 

The.se  eonfeHsions  tlowrd  f«)iih  fnun  so  pun*  and  childlike  a 
nature,  that  by  them  hIh*  made  me  entirely  ber  «»wn. 

We  were  now  nrees.siint'  to  eaeb  otInT,  we  bad  gmwn 
into  the  habit  of  seeing  eaeb  other;  but  bow  many  a  day, 
how  many  an  evening  till  far  into  the  night,  uliould  ?  '  '^«* 
had  t4)  deny  mysrlf  her  (*om|»any,  if  I  bad   not  n  1 

mvHelf  to  seeing  her  in  her  own  cin*leM  !  Tbia  waa  a  aouroo 
of  manifold  pain  to  me. 

My  n'latioii  to  her  was  that  of  a  cbamel«T  to  a  rbnracter  ^ 
I   looked  upon  her  oh,  to  a  U^autiful,  amiubU  .  aixxim« 

piisht'd   (Imi:    '  '       :    it    was    like    my   rar'     -      '    i  .     '-      '• 

was  of  a  >:  ti*i  kind.     Df  «»ulwai  ...{..:... 

ever,  of   the    interehange  of   aocial    i«  .   I    ba»l    i 

thought.     An  iiiesistibh   •  i       .  i 

Im*  without  hrr,  nor  ^h^•  \s  1 

8urit)unded  her,  «ml  tbrt>ngb  the  inlerfen-niv  of  lu  u.  A 

incinbeii*»  bow  many  day«»  were  »iMiiletl,  bow  mau^  mujni 
wuöli'd. 

The  history  of  pleuMure-paitie«*  wbiebeinb*«!  in  diji-|»Ir«- 
a  retarding  brother,  whom  I  wan  ti»  n<'<'t»m|»any.  win»  wuui«i. 
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however,  always  be  stopping  to  do  some  business  or  other, 
which,  perhaps,  somewhat  maliciously,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
finish,  and  would  thereby  spoil  the  whole  well-concerted  plan 
for  a  meeting  ;  and  ever  so  much  more  of  accident  and  disap- 
pointment, of  impatience  and  privation,  —  all  these  little 
troubles,  which,  circumstantially  set  forth  in  a  romance, 
would  certainly  find  sympathizing  readers,  I  must  here  omit. 
However,  to  bring  this  merely  contemplative  account  nearer 
to  a  living  experience  to  a  3'Outhful  sympathy,  I  may  insert 
some  songs,  which  are  indeed  well  known,  but  are  perhaps 
especially  impressive  in  this  place. 

Heart,  my  heart,,  oh,  what  hath  changed  thee  ? 

What  doth  weigh  on  thee  so  sore  ? 
What  hath  thus  from  me  estranged  thee, 

That  I  know  thee  now  no  more  ? 
Gone  is  all  which  once  seemed  dearest. 
Gone  the  care  which  once  was  nearest, 

Gone  thy  toils  and  tranquil  bliss: 

Ah  I  how  couldst  tljou  come  to  this  ? 

Does  that  bloom  so  fresh  and  youthful, 

That  divine  and  lovely  form, 
That  sweet  look,  so  good  and  truthful, 

Bind  thee  with  unbounded  charm  ? 
If  I  swear  no  more  to  see  her, 
If  I  man  myself  to  flee  her, 

Soon  I  find  my  efforts  vain:  / 

Back  to  her  I'm  led  again. 

She  with  magic  thread  has  bound  me. 

That  defies  my  strength  or  skill: 
She  has  drawn  a  circle  round  me. 

Holds  me  fast  against  my  will. 
CrueLmaid,  her  charms  enslave  me: 
I  must  live  as  she  would  have  me. 

Ah!  how  great  the  change  to  me! 

Love!  when  wilt  thou  set  me  free? 

—  Editor's  Version» 


Why  dost  draw  me  thus  without  resistance 

To  that  splendor  bright  ? 
Was  not  glad  and  happy  my  existence 

In  the  dreary  night  ? 

Secretly  shut  up  within  my  chamber, 

I  in  moonshine  lay: 
In  the  showers  of  its  light,  sweet  slumber 

Over  me  did  sway. 
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Thoro  I  of  I  ,.j|  iioiim  wan  drramlnff. 

Ofj'.y  I:  *• 

Thy  «liar  iin.ii;.-  with  full  Waiity  bvaminf 

Iti  Tiiv  l>r«MHt  I  ^|>iii|, 

Is't. still  I.  uhoMi  th  '  I^Ubl« 

Seat  .tr  iktu  able, 


Not  mop'  rh.ini  to  ino  «priiig'«  (jlirfrir«! 

Is,  wlini  hi  Mrl: 

>\lifn-  thou.  .uiLi«  1,  ,trl,  in  h>vc  aiul  gfiodnr««; 

Nature  Hhrrc  Ihuu  art. 

—  KiJitor'»  Vtrwhm, 

"Whoever  rrnds  these  80D|ni  attentively  to  himself,  or.  Ivittt 
Btill,  siu^jH  thrm  with  fet  linj?,  will  certainly  feel  a  hnath  of 

thr  fuhiess  <»f  those  happy  hours  -'  -r  liiui. 

Hill  we  will  not  take  h-ave  of  ti        _  r  ami  nM»re  bril- 

liant society,  without  luMin^  Home  further  n'mark»,  ifi|ieciAlJT 
to  cNplain  th(>  clone  of  the  second  |MH>m. 

Slie,  whom  I  wiw  accustomed  to  m'c  only  in  a  »implc  «Imn 
wliich  w:i.s  seldom  chan^eil,  now  Htood  l»cforc  me  on  mich 
occasions  in  all  the  sph>ndorof  ele^jaiit  f.-Lnhion  ;  and  «»lill  .«he 
was  the  same.  Ilcr  usual  ^race  ami  kin«llines.H  of  manner 
reuniined,  oidy  I  should  say  her  ^t  of  attraitim;  iihone  nMino 
conspicuous,  —  perhaps,   U'caiise  brrMi;4hl   into  'h 

Hevi'ral   p»*rsnns,  she  sceintHl  called   u|M«n   to  v\\  If 

with  more  animation,  und  to  (»xhilüt  lierH4'lf  oii  <*, 

tus  various  charactt'ps  approai-h<*<|  her.      At  any  t:il<-,  i  «^»uUl 

not  «Iciiy,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  Mtrnn>;«'P«  '»•^    »^^ v- 

in;^  to  im> ;   while,  on  the  other,  I  would  not   fm  d 

have  drpi ivcd  niyself  t»f  the  pba-Hure  of  w  ?* 

for  socirty,  and  of  seeing  that  she  wits  m.i«u    i'l  .»  •  ! 

njore  i^mcral  spluTe. 

'I'hou^h  covercil   with    ornamentit,    it    waü    utill   tiir 
bosom   that   had   oimmhmI   to  me  ilM  Inmost  »wen-tj»,  :•  •• 

which  I  couhl  l«Mik  as  ilrarly  as  into  my  own  :   they  .  .11 

thu  Hämo  liiM  that  had  ho  lately  denenU'«!  to  mo  the  ntatr  of 
thiu'^s  amidst  which  she  lia»l  ^nown  i  !  '     '  *   '  .r 

early  years.      Kvery  bnik  that  wc  ml«  i  n« 

panyin^  smile,  lH*s|s>ke  a  noble  f«'elm^  of  nuilual  \t\U  <* ; 

tind  1  ^^as  im  »«»•If  a«'|i»iiiHln'<l,  ln"ie  in  \'  '       "  ^       «t 

innocent  undfi**tainlni>^  \\  hieb  cM.nleil  lln    lo'^l 

human,  the  mont  nutuniU  way. 
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But,  with  returning  spring,  the  pleasant  freedom  of  the 
country  was  to  knit  still  closer  these  relations.  Offenbach-on- 
the-Main  showed  even  then  the  considerable  beginnings  of  a 
promising  city.  Beautiful,  and  for  the  times  splendid,  build- 
ings, were  already  conspicuous.  Of  these  Uncle  Bernard 
(to  call  him  by  his  familiar  title)  inhabited  the  largest ;  ex- 
tensive factories  were  adjoining ;  D'Orville,  a  lively  young 
man  of  amiable  qualities,  lived  opposite.  Contiguous  gardens 
and  terraces,  reaching  down  to  the  Main,  and  affording  a  free 
egress  in  every  direction  into  the  lovely  surrounding  scenery, 
put  both  visitors  and  residents  in  excellent  humor.  The  lover 
could  not  find  a  more  desirable  spot  for  indulging  his  feelings. 

I  lived  at  the  house  of  John  Andre  ;  and  as  I  have  here  to 
mention  this  man,  who  afterwards  made  himself  well  enough 
known,  I  must  indulge  in  a  short  digression,  in  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  opera  at  that  time. 

In  Frankfort,  Marchand  was  director  of  the  theatre,  and 
exerted  himself  in  his  own  person  to  do  all  that  was  possible. 
In  his  best  years  he  had  been  a  fine,  large,  well-made  man  ; 
the  easy  and  gentle  qualities  appeared  to  predominate  in  his 
character  ;  his  presence  on  the  stage,  therefore,  was  agreeable 
enough.  He  had,  perhaps,  as  much  voice  as  was  required 
for  the  execution  of  any  of  the  musical  works  of  that  day : 
accordingly  he  endeavored  to  adapt  to  our  stage  the  large 
and  smaller  French  operas. 

The  part  of  the  father  in  Gretry's  opera  of  "  Beauty  and 
the  Beast"  particularly  suited  him,  and  his  acting  was  quite 
expressive  in  the  scene  of  the  Vision  which  was  contrived  at 
the  back  of  the  stage. 

This  opera,  successful  in  its  way,  approached,  however, 
the  lofty  style,  and  was  calculated  to  excite  the  tenderest 
feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  demon  of  realism  had  got 
possession  of  the  opera-house :  operas  founded  upon  differ- 
ent crafts  and  classes  were  brought  out.  "  The  Huntsmen," 
"  The  Coopers,"  and  I  know  not  what  else,  were  produced : 
Andre  chose  "The  Potter."  He  had  written  the  words 
himself,  and,  upon  that  part  of  the  text  which  belonged  to 
him,  had  lavished  his  whole  musical  talent. 

I  was  lodging  with  him,  and  will  only  say  so  much  as 
occasion  demands  of  this  ever  ready  poet  and  composer. 

He  was  a  man  of  an  innate  lively  talent,  and  was  settled 
at  Offenbach,  where  he  properly  carried  on  a  mechanical 
business  and  manufacture :  he  floated  between  the  chapel- 
master  (or  Precentor)   and  the  dilettante.     In  the  hope  of 
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nu'iitinji  tin«  fonner  title,  \w  toil«!  ven*  onmt-MtJy  to  i»ni"  a 
tlioroiit^li  knowlcdj^i*  of  tlic  fM>it>tift>  of  muHic :  in  tix*  Uttrr 
r|i:ir:i(t«r  In-  wiw  inrliiu><l  to  n'|M*at  his  own  ct>in|Hmitinrui 
witliont  viu\. 

Ariioiijr  tho  |)orHoiiH  who  nt  Uiin  tiiw  won»  mo«t  nrtivr  in 
niliii^  an«]   nilivniin^  o»ir  ««in'lr,  thr   |i(i>«t<>r   K«nM   rnii>t  he 

lirst  ii;imr«l.     In  Htxiity  an  iiitclliM-tu.'tl.  n^'niuMr  « - 

\\v  still  cnnifMl  on  in  privntc  (piictlv  nn<i  diliu't-iitl 
i«'S  of  his  prnffssion,  ami   in   fa<'t  afl4'i 
tiiif^iiisht'd  liiinstlf  in   tlic  provinc«*  «»f  i..*  -  . -^  . . 
hlioit,   wns  nn    in»lis|M'n.Hal>U'   nxnilMT  of   our  cii 
'inick  alikr  of  compn-lH-iiHion  an«l  n-ply. 

I.illi'8    pianoforto-playin^    <*nnjpUt«-ly    f««».— -»    —   1 

AndiVi  to  ourmK'ic'ty  :    what  with  inMlnutii»^ 

«'xr<'ntin^,  tlirro  wriv  few  houn»  of  tin-  «lay  or  nij^iit  in  whu*ii 

lie  was  not  cither  in  tlu*  family  rin-Ir  or    •  —  '  

Iliirp'r'«  '*  I<4'i)non',"  tlun  l)ul  just  pi. 
witii  enthtisiasn)  hy  the  (iernmnH,  hail  licen  iM't  to  mi- 
liini  :   this  piece  he  was  always   forwiiril  to  cxccntc,  b«>wt\«r 
oft«'n  it  nii^iht  Im«  encored. 

I  too,  who  wft«  in  the  habit  of  rr|M*atinj»  piixf»  of  |M>«>tnr 
with  animation,  was  always  ready  to  n-  "  "  t  v  '  ■, 
at  tills  time  <li«l  not   ^i-l  wrary  of  thr  «- 

tiie  Ham(>  tiling.  When  the  company  had  their  elMJiiv  which  of 
us  tlu'V  would  rather  hear,  tin     1 

All  this  (h«)wr\rrit  mi;;ht     • 
course  of  the  lovers.     They  knew  no  liouiuU  ;  ami,  U'tww?u 
tlicm  hotli.  they  fasily  manatri-d  f'    '  tIk»  j;immI  .!■  '       '    dr^ 

continually   in  motion,  that,  l»y       ,        loni»,  he  in  „  »k© 

hi»  music  last  till  midnijjht.  The  two  lovers  tlius  KH-urctl 
for  thcmsi-lvcs  a  prcci«Mis  and  in* 

If  we  walked  out  early  in  tin«  k.   .. 

in  the  freshest  air,  hut  in)t  preeisely  in  the  (x>uiitrN  I  -at- 
iiii;  huildiuLTs,  which  at  tli 

city  ;  j^ardcus,  ^preadin^  ! 

their  smooth   flower  and   ornamental   UmU  ;  n  char  \' 
commanding;  the  opj>oMitc  hanks  of  • 

face,  even  Jil  an  early  hour,  miuht  Ik    .: 

of  rafts  or  nimhh'  mark«t-HkifTs  niid  ImiaIs. — 

formed  a  ^'eiitly  ^;lidin^,  livii; 

tender  feelings.      Kveii  the  U»i..  ..   .  •-        - 

rustlinj;  of  tlie  ree«ls  in  n  i»4>ftly  rt-  »«>  ws* 

refreshing:,  and  never  failed  to  thmw  t% 

in^  spell  over  those  who  npprosehe«!  ll.«      i- - 
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of  the  finest  season  of  the  year  overarched  the  whole  ;  and 
most  pleasant  was  it  to  renew  morning  after  morning  her 
dear  society,  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes. 

Should  such  a  mode  of  life  seem  too  irregular,  too  trivial, 
to  the  earnest  reader,  let  him  consider,  that,  between  what  is 
here  brought  closely  together  for  the  sake  of  a  convenient 
order,  there  intervened  whole  days  and  weeks  of  renunciation, 
other  engagements  and  occupations,  and  indeed  an  insupport- 
able tedium. 

Men  and  women  were  busily  engaged  in  their  spheres  of 
duty.  I  too,  out  of  regard  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
dela3^ed  not  to  attend  to  all  my  obligations ;  and  I  found 
time  enough  to  finish  that  to  which  my  talent  and  my  passion 
irresistibly  impelled  me. 

The  earliest  hours  of  the  morning  I  devoted  to  poetry :  the 
middle  of  the  day  was  assigned  to  worldly  business,  which 
was  handled  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar.  My  father,  a  thor- 
ough and  indeed  finished  jurist,  managed  himself  such  busi- 
ness as  arose  from  the  care  of  his  own  property,  and  a 
connection  with  highly  valued  friends  :  for,  although  his  char- 
acter as  Imperial  Councillor  did  not  allow  him  to  practise, 
he  was  at  hand  as  legal  adviser  to  many  a  friend  ;  while  the 
papers  he  had  prepared  were  signed  by  a  regular  advocate, 
who  received  a  consideration  for  every  such  signature. 

This  activity  of  his  had  now  become  more  lively  since 
ni}'  return  ;  and  I  could  easily  remark,  that  he  prized  my 
talent  higher  than  my  practice,  and  on  that  account  did  what 
he  could  to  leave  me  time  for  my  poetical  studies  and  pro- 
ductions Sound  and  thoroughly  apt,  but  slow  of  conception 
and  execution,  he  studied  the  papers  as  private  Referenda- 
rias;  and,  when  we  came  together,  he  would  state  the  case, 
and  left  me  to  work  it  out,  in  which  I  showed  so  much  readi- 
ness, that  he  felt  a  father's  purest  joy,  and  once  could  not 
refrain  from  declaring,  "that,  if  I  were  not  of  his  own 
blood,  he  should  envy  me." 

To  lighten  our  work  we  had  engaged  a  scribe,  whose  char- 
acter and  individuality,  well  worked  out,  would  have  helped 
to  adorn  a  romance.  After  his  school-years,  which  had  been 
profitably  spent,  and  in  which  he  had  become  fully  master 
of  Latin,  and  acquired  some  other  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, a  dissipated  academic  life  had  brought  trouble  on  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He,  for  a  time,  dragged  on  a 
wreUjlied  existence  in  sickness  and  in  poverty,  till  at  last  he 
contrived  to  improve  his  circumstances  b}'  the  aid  of  a  fine 
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handwriting  and  a  rcadino»H  nt  acc^oiinU.  Hmplorc«!  hy 
soiiit»  advuc:it4-H,  hi*  gradually  ac*r|uirrd  nn  ncturuti-  knnwU 
«•d^i«  of  thf  fonnalitics  of  h-j^al  hti.HincHH,  and  hy  hi««  faitii- 
fiihii*.>>s  and  {xinctuality  niadi*  ever}' onr  hrMT\<-d  hin  |«tr«>ti. 
I  If  had  ht'cn  frequently  cuiployc«!  hy  our  family,  aiiü  wa« 
nlwavH  at  hand  in  niatlrrs  n(  law  and  n«        •  V 

Hi*  also  wa.s  a  useful  a.HHi*^tant  in  oh  •iially  inrmui» 

in^  huhinuMS,  which  conHiHtc><U  not  only  of  law  niatU'in,  InjI 
also  of  various  Hort.H  of  (*onnniH.sion.H.  onlem,  and  traiiMt 
a^^cncieri.  In  the  (ity-hali  he  knew  nil  the  poiuiage«  ami 
\vin<lin;;8;  in  his  way,  he  woi»  in  tolerable  favor  at  both  liur- 
^«»Miasti'r.H*  audieiict's  ;  and  ninee  {\<       '       *'     *  •     "  '  . 

oMice,  and  even  durin;^   the  time«  c>l  ■   ^ 

he  had  U'en  well  ae(|uninted  with  innny  of  the  new  M^natoni, 
Home  of  whnui  IkhI  «juirkly  ri^m   to   tJi«     '  ^  Schaffen^ 

he  had  mquiivd  a  certain  e<»nlidence,  v  „    \    Iw  caJlc«! 

a  Hoit  of  innuence.  All  thin  he  knew  how  to  turn  tu  tiM 
a<lvant:i«^o  of  his  patrons;   and,  hin<*e  t'  <»f  hiü  heaJtb 

forced  him  to  limit  his  a|iplieatir>n  to  wi.  ae  wa?»  always 

foun»!  really  to  ex<»c*ute  every  eonunisMion  or  onler  with  care. 

II is  preseiHt»  \v:ts  n«»t  diAn^reeahle  :  he  was  -"       " 

8on  and  of  rejjular  leaturen  ,    hin  manner  i»a-   ....   , 

tliou;4h  A  <'ertain  expression  lM>traye«I  Ihm  conviction  tluit  bo 
knew  all  what  was  necessary  to  U*  d«»ne  :   : 
<heerful    and    d*'Xter«)UH  in  clearing  a»vaN     .. 
must  have  In'en  full  forty,  an«l   (t4*  say  the  wi; 
a^ain)    I    iv^ret    that    I   have  never  intriMluit-*!  hiui 
mainsprinj;  in  the  ma4*hiner>'  of  fMune  novel. 

lb>pin;^  that  my  more  nerioUH  readen»  are  n«»»  hat 

Hatislied  l»y  what  1   liave  Ju«t  relat«-<l,  I  will  \. 
aijiuu  t«)  that  hn-^ht  point  of  time  when  love  u.ii   ü.  ..-.-...j* 
hIiouc  in  their  faire.nt  li;:lit. 

It  wan  in  the  nature  of  nuch  »«winl  circle«  ' 
davs   should   he  carefully  <*clehrtt!eil   with  evn  > 
lejoieiuji;    it  wtt-s    in    honor  t»f    the  birthday  uf 
KwaKl  that  the  following  toog  wa«  written:  — 

In  f^vrnr  hniir  of  filcaatirv, 

1  -xtX  win«, 

'1  ^  mvofturt, 

i 
'1  -». 

\Si  who 

Üurtlr  I. 

Now  litfliiclli  up  ojicw. 

—  JMMor'«  FiTitoa. 
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Since  this  song  has  been  preserved  until  this  clay,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  merry  party  at  which  it  is  not  joyfuU^^ 
revived,  we  commend  it  also  to  all  that  shall  come  after  us ; 
and  to  all  who  sing  it  or  recite  it  we  wish  the  same  dehght 
and  inward  satisfaction  which  we  then  had,  when  we  had  no 
thought  of  any  wider  world,  but  felt  ourselves  a  world  to 
ourselves  in  that  narrow  circle. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  expected  that  Lilli's  birthday,  which, 
on  the  2od  June,  1775,  returned  for  the  seventeenth  time, 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  especial  honors.  She  had  prom- 
ised to  come  to  Offenbach  at  noon  ;  and  I  must  observe  that 
our  friends,  with  a  happy  unanimity,  had  laid  aside  all  cus- 
tomary compliments  at  this  festival,  and  had  prepared  for  her 
reception  and  entertainment  nothing  but  such  heartfelt  to- 
kens as  were  worthy  of  her. 

Busied  with  such  pleasant  duties,  I  saw  the  sun  go  down, 
announcing  a  bright  day  to  follow,  and  promising  its  glad, 
beaming  presence  at  our  feast,  when  Lilli's  brother,  George, 
who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble,  came  somewhat  rudely  into 
the  chamber,  and,  without  sparing  our  feelings,  gave  us  to 
understand  that  to-morrow's  intended  festival  was  put  off; 
he  himself  could  not  tell  how  or  why,  but  his  sister  had  bid 
him  say  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  for  her  to  come 
to  Offenbach  at  noon  that  day,  and  take  part  in  the  intended 
festival ;  she  had  no  hope  of  arriving  before  evening.  She 
knew  and  felt  most  sensibly  how  vexatious  and  disagreeable 
it  must  be  to  me  and  all  her  friends,  but  she  begged  me  very 
earnestly  to  invent  some  expedient  which  might  soften  and 
perhaps  do  away  the  unpleasant  effects  of  this  news,  which 
she  left  it  to  me  to  announce.  If  I  could,  she  would  give 
me  her  warmest  thanks. 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  but  I  quickly  recovered  myself, 
and,  as  if  l)y  heavenly  inspiration,  saw  what  was  to  be  done. 
"  Make  haste,  George  !  "  I  cried,  ''  tell  her  to  make  herself 
easy,  and  do  her  best  to  come  towards  evening :  I  promise 
that  this  very  disappointment  shall  be  turned  into  a  cause  of 
rejoicing!"  The  boy  was  curious,  and  wanted  to  know 
how.  I  refused  to  gratify  his  curiositj^  notwithstanding 
that  he  called  to  his  aid  all  the  arts  and  all  the  inliueuce 
which  a  brother  of  our  beloved  can  presume  to  exercise. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  I  walked  up  and  down  in  my 
chamber  with  a  singular  self-satisfaction  ;  and,  with  the  glad, 
free  feeling  that  here  was  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  proving 
myself  her  devoted  servant,  I  stitched  together  several  sheets 
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of  pnpor  with  l>on(itiful  Kilk,  mi  niiitr«!  alone  nticfa  an  occm- 
Bionul  poem,  and  liutfU'iied  to  write  <lowii  the  title:  — 

"Sue  in  kot  ComixoI 

*'  A    Mournful    Family   rirrr,   which,    hy  th«   iort»                 '•    f-( 

Divine  I*n»vicl»'nro,  will  Iw  rrpr^ '    '     •    •'      r 

on   Ihfl  'SU\  of  Junr,    177'>,   al    '  . 
luffts  from  inomliig  until  cvfuiii^ 

I  hiivc  not  hy  nir  cither  t!  or  a  r  •In-»   rr,^ 

iVesprit;    I  have  often  imju...  i  ;   one,   I..»  !..  \.r 

hcen  able  to  pet  a  traeo  of  it :  I  mn.Ht  tlM'refon-  ...mi-«-«-  it 
anew,  a  thin;;  which,  in  the  !  way.  i 

The  Hcene  is  at  D'Orvilh-  and  pa 

the  aetion  o|kmih  with  the  <l««tii.    *    ^.  <)f  w|j 
his  s|H>einl  imrt ;  ami  evident  pr«|iuratini).H  fur  a  fenlival  uus 
heinp  made.     The  children,  drawn  to  the  life,  -v  •••  -••••» 
amonp  them  ;  the  master  apjH'ars.  and  llie  m 
discharpinp  her  ap|)rnpriate  functions  ;   then,  in  the  i 
tin*  hurry  and  husth'  of  active  prepanition,  e<»me*«  t"    ■ 
Hans   Andrt',   the  indcfatipahle  com|M>H4*r;  he  ^ 
at  the  piano,  and  calls  them  all  t< »pother  to  hear  hun  \r\  hM 
new  sonp.  which  he  has  ju-^t  fmiHluM^  for  the  f»    •       '       M- 
pathei*s  round   him  the  wh«»l«>  ht>UM',   hut  all   fw» 
apain  to  attend  to  prea^inp  dntie«  ;  one  in  calle«!  away  by 
an«)thcr.   this    person    wants   tl»«     *    '        '   -»    -        •    \:xü\^  tin« 
arri\:ilof  ll»e  psirdener  diaws  :  irntion«« 

in    the   pronnds  and  on   the   water ;   wreathn,   hannem   with 
ornamental   inscriptinns,  in  short.        *'  ' 

While   they  are  all   aHH4*mhle<l  ai 
objcet8,  in  steps  a  uietuu'nper,  who.  as  a  sort  of  li< 

po-between,    wa«    also    entitled    t«»       ' 

althoiiph  he  hiw  had  plenty  of  driuK    . 

shrewdly  puesH  what   was   the  state  of  tlio  «  H 

a  hiph  vabn'  «»n  his  packet,  den  ^ 

wheal«'!!   roll,  and  aflir  H4»me   !•  ^ -    .. 

his  «h'spaU'lu's.     The  master  of  the  hoiino  lei»  hi»  artns  d: 
the  papers  fall  to  the  ll«H>r:   he  «•all»  out.  *    ^  »to  Uw 

table  !    let  me  po  to  the  bureau,  that  I  mn\ 

The   spirited    intereouriH'  of   vivacioim  *   U   rhirflv 

distinpuishe<l   by  a  (vrtain  ' 

pestiire.      A  st>rt  of  (*onveitl.- • 

it   makes    the    initiate<|    very    h«|tpv,    w    i; 
btranper,  or,  if  obrn'rved,   i 

Aujonp  Lilli'»  most   plea-<...w    i.-« "•'—  *•»•  »*»  *>»* 
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which  is  here  expressed  by  the  word  bnisJiing^  and  which 
manifested  itself  whenever  any  thing  disagreeable  was  said 
or  told,  especially  when  she  sat  at  table,  or  was  near  any  flat 
surface. 

It  had  its  origin  in  a  most  fascinating  but  odd  expedient, 
which  she  once  had  recourse  to  when  a  stranger,  sitting  near 
her  at  table,  uttered  something  unseemly.  Without  altering 
her  mild  countenance,  she  brushed  with  her  right  hand,  most 
prettily,  across  the  table-cloth,  and  deliberately  pushed  off 
on  to  the  floor  every  thing  she  reached  with  this  gentle 
motion.  I  know  not  what  did  not  fall, — knives,  forks, 
bread,  saltcellar,  and  also  something  belonging  to  her  neigh- 
bor ;  every  one  was  startled ;  the  servants  ran  up ;  and  no 
one  knew  what  it  all  meant,  except  the  observing  ones,  who 
were  delighted  that  she  had  rebuked  and  checked  an  impro- 
priety in  so  pretty  a  manner. 

Here  now  was  a  symbol  found  to  express  the  repulsion  of 
any  thing  disagreeable,  which  still  is  frequently  made  use 
of  in  clever,  hearty,  estimable,  well-meaning,  and  not  thor- 
oughly polished,  society.  We  all  adopted  the  motion  of  the 
right  hand  as  a  sign  of  reprobation :  the  actual  brushing 
away  of  objects  was  ^a  thing  which  afterwards  she  herself 
indulged  in  onl}^  moderately  and  with  good  taste. 

When,  therefore,  the  poet  gives  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
as  a  piece  of  dumb  show,  this  desire  for  brushing  (a  habit 
which  had  become  with  us  a  second  nature) ,  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  action  and  its  tendency  are  at  once  appar- 
ent ;  for,  while  he  threatens  to  sweep  every  thing  from  all 
flat  surfaces,  everybody  tries  to  hinder  him  and  to  pacify 
him,  till  finally  he  throws  himself  exhausted  on  a  seat. 

"  What  has  happened?  "  all  exclaimed.  "  Is  she  sick?  Is 
any  one  dead?  " —  "  Read  !  read  !  "  cries  D'Orville  :  "  there 
it  lies  on  the  ground."  The  despatch  is  picked  up:  they 
read  it,  and  exclaim,  "  She  is  not  coming !  " 

The  great  terror  had  prepared  them  for  a  greater ;  but 
she  was  well  —  nothing  had  happened  to  her !  no  one  of  the 
family  was  hurt :  hope  pointed  still  to  the  evening. 

Andre,  who  in  the  mean  while  had  kept  on  with  his  music, 
came  running  up  at  last,  consoling,  and  seeking  consolation. 
Pastor  Ewald  and  his  wife  likewise  came  in  quite  character- 
istically, disappointed  and  yet  reasonable,  sorry  for  the 
disappointment,  and  yet  quietly  accepting  all  for  the  best. 
Every  thing  now  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  until  the  calm  and 
exemplary   uncle   Bernard   finally  ai)proaches,  expecting   a 
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gocxl  ]>reukfuHt  and  n  comforlahlp  dinner  ;  and  lie  it  ttw  only 
one  wlio  Hi'i'H  the  mntt4>r  from  the  ri^lit  {»oint  of  view.  lie. 
by  rnihonaMi'  H|MM'<*h»'M,  m-Im  nil  to   ri^ilitM,    '     '  "  .• 

(ircck   Ira^tdy  a  ^(mI   nianu^t'H  with  u  frw  v,  ^, 

thf  p<TpU'xitit?H  of  tin»  );ri*nt4'iit  lifrooM. 

All   tlii.H    I    had  da.Hlird  off   '*  «Mir  •  •■     •  ^ 

part  of  titr  ni^iit,  and  j^ivrn  to  ii  in  ^ 

to  deliver  it  in  OlTcnhuch  tlic  next  moniiu};  pnvijMdy  ml  tru 
o'clock. 

Next  day  when  I  awoke,  it  wob  one  of  Uic  brightest  ni<>ni- 
ing8  IK>88iblc  ;  and  I  8ct  off  Juiit  in  time  to  arrive  at  < 
liaeh,  as  I  puriM>sed,  precisely  at  iumhi. 

1  wa.s  rc>ciived  with  the  htmnp'.st  c/i'iriivin  of  salutations; 
the  internipte<l  fea^t  waü  H<>nr(*«'ly  mentioni*«! :  they  scoldrd 
and  ratid  nie,  lH'caiis4'   I   had  tak«n   '  T  m>  wtdl.     The 

donichtics  were  c<intent4'tl  with  heini;  i-- '«I  on  tiie 

Bta^^e  with    their  Hn)H>rior8:    only  the    chihlren.  tiMise 
decided    an«l    indoinilalih'   realiMt.H,  ol  a 

they  had   not   talked  trn  and  ho,  that  e\.  .  .     ^  ...  ...-  .  .•  ■  .it 

(piite  dilTerently  from  the  way  in  w hich  it  tlure  hIjmmI  «rrittrn. 
1  appeaMccl  llu-m  by  H4)jne  fon'tiiMleM  of  th«*  hi  an«! 

they  loved   me  as  nnich  an  ever.      A  cheerfi ,  arty. 

witii  sonje  though  not  all  of  onr  intt'mled  feHtivilii»»*,  put  iis 
in  the  moo<l  of  receiving  Lilli  with  lern*  nplendor.  '  * 

the  more  afTeclionat*ly.      Mie  »anje,  and  wan  w...  y 

cheerfid,  nay,  nurry,  fa«i'rt,  surprined  U*  lind  that  h» :  4 

away  had  not  marred  nil  our  cheerful ne«««*.     They  lolil  Iter 

evtry  thinir,  they  lai«l  the  whole  thinj:  U^fort»  h«' '  -'  '•, 

in  her  «lear,  .sweet  way,  thanked  me  an  only  nhe  •  %. 

It    required  no  remarkable  mMitme»»'*  to  iH'n-  r 

nbst  nee   from  th«-  fi.slival  lnhl  in  her  ln»n»»r  wan  i« 

tal,   but    ha«l   been  «aum-d   by   j4o?»,Hipm^'   aUmi    t  v 

la^tween  uh.      However,  tliis  hud  not  tta'  »lixliti'st  ludu« 
either  on  our  HcntimenlH  «»r  «»ur  '    '        or. 

At  this  season  of  ilie  year  lb-  ^  er  fniliNl  to  lie  a  van«! 

thronj^  of  visitorH  fnun  the  city.  Frv«|uently  I  dnl  ii»»l  y>kn 
the  eoujpany  until  late  in  the  evening,  wlwo  I  fiHunl  h«r 
apparently  »ympathi/.in^  ;  and.  Hin«f  1  cammooly  a|i|H»af%nl 
t»nly  for  a  few  hours,  1  was  jjlad  «»f  an  o|Hn»rtunllt  lu  hm 
useful    to  her   in   any    way.    !►%  *     '    V 

sonu«    «Mimmission,    whether    ti 

And,  indee.l,  this  Hervloe  is  probably  the  roust  «leliuhUul  m 
man  can  enter  ui>on,  as  the  oM  ^« 

how    to    intiuuitt*    in    their    ••'  ^* 
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That  she  ruled  over  me,  was  not  to  be  concealed,  and  in  this 
pride  she  might  well  indulge ;  for  in  this  contest  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished  both  triumph,  and  enjoy  an  equal  glory. 

This  my  repeated,  though  often  brief,  co-operation,  was 
always  so  much  the  more  effective.  John  Andre  had  always 
store  of  music ;  I  contributed  new  pieces,  either  by  others 
or  myself ;  so  that  poetical  and  musical  blossoms  showered 
down  upon  us.  It  was  altogether  a  brilliant  time  :  a  certain 
excitement  reigned  in  the  company,  and  there  were  no  insipid 
moments.  Without  further  question,  it  seemed  to  be  com- 
municated to  all  the  rest.  For,  where  inclination  and  pas- 
sion come  out  in  their  own  bold  nature,  they  encourage  timid 
souls,  who  cannot  comprehend  why  they  should  suppress 
their  equally  valid  rights.  Hence  relations,  which  hitherto 
were  more  or  less  concealed,  were  now  seen  to  intertwine 
themselves  without  reserve  ;  while  others,  which  did  not  con- 
fess themselves  so  openly,  still  glided  on  agreeably  in  the 
shade. 

If,  because  of  my  multifarious  avocations,  I  could  not  pass 
whole  days  out  of  doors  with  her,  yet  the  clear  evenings  gave 
us  opportunity  for  prolonged  meetings  in  the  open  air.  Lov- 
ing souls  will  be  pleased  to  read  the  following  event. 

Ours  was  a  condition  of  which  it  is  written,  "  I  sleep,  but 
my  heart  wakes  ; ' '  the  bright  and  the  dark  hours  were  alike  ; 
the  light  of  the  day  could  not  outshine  the  light  of  love,  and 
the  night  was  made  as  the  brightest  day  by  the  radiance  of 
passion. 

One  clear  starlight  evening  we  had  been  walking  about  in 
the  open  country  till  it  was  quite  late  ;  and  after  I  had  seen 
her  and  her  friends  home  to  their  several  doors,  and  finally 
had  taken  leave  of  her,  I  felt  so  little  inclined  to  sleep,  that 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  set  off  on  another  ramble.  I  took  the 
high-road  to  Frankfort,  giving  myself  up  to  m}^  thoughts  and 
hopes :  here  I  seated  myself  on  a  bench,  in  the  purest  still- 
ness of  night,  under  the  gleaming  starry  heavens,  that  I 
might  belong  only  to  myself  and  her. 

My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  sound  quite  near  me, 
which  I  could  not  explain  ;  it  was  not  a  rattling  nor  a  rus- 
tling noise  ;  and  on  closer  observation  I  discovered  that  it  was 
under  the  ground,  and  caused  by  the  working  of  some  little 
animal.  It  might  be  a  hedge-hog  or  a  weasel,  or  whatever 
creature  labors  in  that  way  at  such  hours. 

Having  set  off  again  towards  the  city,  and  got  near  to 
the  Röderberg,  I  recognized,  by  their  chalk-white  gleam,  the 
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steps  which  lend  up  to  the  vincyanN.  I  n.wnd«*«!  them.  Ml 
down,  and  fell  ».sIim'I). 

When  1  awoke,  dawn  hml  alnnd\  '*|  '         :   I  Mi\. 

self  (>p|M>.sit<'  ihr  hi^'h  wall,  whi«  h  in  .  ^  I  i. .  n 

erecte<l  to  deffiid  the  hei^liU  on  thiM  Hide.  haxeiihaii<M>n  Imj 
before  nie,  li^ht  niiMl.s  inark.  !  '  the  ocMirBC  of  the  river:  it 
was  cool,  and  to  nie  nio-^t  w  • 

There  I  waited  till  the  Hiin.  riHiiif?  (gradually  U'hind  me, 
liu^httMl    up    the   op)M>.sit<    '        '  T         lA  the  m|m)1  wherv  I 

was  again  to  see  my  1»»  i  I  iie<l  mIohIv  I-.h  k.  to 

the  paradi.se  whieh  Hurrounded  her  yet  Hleepint;. 

On  aeeount  of    my  inerea'^ini;  <       ' 

fluni  luve  to  her.  1  \\i\n  anxious  l        .:         

my  visits  to  OfTenhaeh  beenine  more  rare,  and  Iicdcc  : 
a  Homewliat   painfid   predieament :   m)  that  it  mi  1  Ui 

remarked,  that,  ft)r  tJie  baJie  of  fli.  fufüri-  ..i..  ...,;oiM0 
und  loses  the  present. 

As  my  prospeeLs  were  now  j^radually  injpi«»\  in«^'.  1  t«w)k 
them  to  he  more  promising  than  they  really  %»•  >•  •  '  1 
thought    the    mure    a)N)ul  eiiming  to  a  H|M><>4ly  <  u 

since  ho  pul>li(!  an  intimacy  e«iuld  not  go  on  luueii  Um^i  r 
without  misconstnution.  Ami,  as  is  usual  in  ""•  *'  •  -  "«, 
we  did  not  expres.sly  say  it  to  one  another ;  hut  4 

of  being  mutually  plea-setl  in  every  way.  the  full  o  » 

that  a  separati»ni  was  imiMissihlr,  the  eon'' 

one  another,  —  all  this  priMluee«!  nueh  a 
who  had  lirmly  resolvetl  never  again  to  ;. 
troultlesoini*  connection  of  the  kind,  and 

neverthele.ss,   entangled   m   ihif,    *vithoul    ;  4 

favorable  result,  was  actually  U'm't  with  a  heavm«  1, 

to  get    rill   of   whieh    I    I  '      '      '         ^  .  -  ^ 

worliUy  affair-»,  fn»m  win  ■* 

car«  to  derive  either  pn>!ll  or  pleasur»'. 

In  this  strange  siti;   •  the  like  of  «« hi   '  '      '  t. 

liavc  with   |)ain  e\p«  i.  there  came  I 

of    the    family,  who  miw  throu;;h  clmractem  ainl  »i 
very  clearly.      She  wan  ealUd    M     '  "      T '  " 

sided  with  her  ehler  sisi«  1  ..\.  n 

berg,  and   on   several  «  i*  hati  I  nmny  favori 

from    the    greater    I"  ^'       Imi*I 

known   and   U)\ed    l.i...         ...  ,  »  !*• 

euliar  iM'rson.  of   an  eanienl,  ^,  a»*!  wilh  an 

ev«'n.  Ilrm.  hasty  st»p.    She  h:ul  Ua.l  p.  U>  atlapt 

herself  I*)  the  world;   lUid   hen«.    ^Ii.    ,  .  .11  a  e^cr- 
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tain  sense  at  least.  She  conld  not  be  called  intriguing  ;  she 
was  accustomed  to  consider  distant  contingencies,  and  to 
cany  out  her  plans  in  silence  :  but  then,  she  had  the  gift  of 
seeing  an  opportunity ;  and,  if  she  found  people  wavering 
betwixt  doubt  and  resolution  at  the  moment  when  every 
thing  depended  upon  decision,  she  skilfully  contrived  to 
infuse  into  their  minds  such  a  force  of  character,  that  she 
seldom  failed  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  Properly  speak- 
ing, she  had  no  selfish  ends  :  to  have  done  any  thing,  to  have 
completed  any  thing,  especially  to  have  brought  about  a 
marriage,  was  reward  enough  for  her.  She  had  long  since 
seen  through  our  position,  and,  in  repeated  visits,  had  care- 
fully observed  the  state  of  affairs,  so  that  she  had  finally  con- 
vinced herself  that  the  attachment  must  be  favored ;  that 
our  plans,  honestly  but  not  very  skilfully  taken  in  hand  and 
prosecuted,  must  be  promoted,  and  that  this  little  romance 
be  brought  to  a  close  as  speedily  as  possible. 

For  many  years  she  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Lilli's 
mother.  Introduced  by  me  to  my  parents,  she  had  managed 
to  make  herself  agreeable  to  them ;  for  her  rough  sort  of 
manner  is  seldom  offensive  in  an  imperial  city,  and,  backed 
by  cleverness  and  tact,  is  even  welcome.  She  knew  very  well 
our  wishes  and  our  hopes  ;  her  love  of  meddling  made  her 
see  in  all  this  a  call  upon  her  goodiOffices ;  in  short,  she  had 
a  conversation  with  our  parents.  How  she  commenced  it, 
how  she  put  aside  the  difficulties  which  must  have  stood  in 
her  way,  I  know  not ;  but  she  came  to  us  one  evening,  and 
brought  the  consent.  ' '  Take  each  other  by  the  hand ! ' ' 
cried  she,  in  her  pathetic  yet  commanding  manner.  I  stood 
opposite  to  Lilli,  and  offered  her  my  hand :  she,  not  indeed 
hesitatingly,  but  still  slowly,  placed  hers  in  it.  After  a  long 
and  deep  breath,  we  fell  with  lively  emotion  into  each  other's 
arms. 

It  was  a  strange  decree  of  the  overruling  Providence,  that, 
in  the  course  of  my  singular  history,  I  should  also  have  ex- 
perienced the  feelings  of  one  who  is  betrothed. 

I  may  venture  to  assert,  that,  for  a  truly  moral  man,  it  is 
the  most  agreeable  of  all  recollections.  It  is  pleasant  to  re- 
call those  feelings,  which  are  with  difificulty  expressed  and 
are  hardly  to  be  explained.  For  him  the  state  of  things  is  all 
at  once  changed  ;  the  sharpest  oppositions  are  removed,  the 
most  inveterate  differences  are  adjusted ;  prompting  nature, 
ever-warning  reason,  the  tyrannizing  impulses,  and  the 
sober  law,  which  before  kept  up  a  perpetual  strife  within  us, 
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nil  am  now  rof-oncilcf I  in  friondly  nnity ;  «ml  at  th«»  fr<i!lr»l, 
80  univcrHully  <Th»hmt4'<|  with  iM»lrmn  rit<'>4.  ihnl  whi«  h  mtm 
foiltiddt'ti  i.H  (•oTnin!in(lo<l,  and  that  which  wa«  |M>nal  li  rai««*«! 
to  ail  iiiviohil)!«'  duty. 

The  n'adcr  will  h-am  with  monil  approval,  that,  from  thU 
time  fnrwHid.  a  «-«Ttain  i'liaiii:«'  to«»k  pln<*«'  in  nn*.  If  my 
Im1ov«'<1  had  hitlu*rto  lnM'n  hmkc«!  u|Min  ah  hfaiitiful,  gnwi^ 
fill,  and  attractive,  now  nhr  np|MariM|  to  ni«*  a  U*in<^  of 
HMiM'rinr    worth    an<l    exr*«*l!rnr<'.       Shr   wa«,   ai«   it   wrrr,  a 

d«nil»h'  jM'i-Mon  :   her  i;ra<*<'  and  In«. -i- -  »-  » '   • 

that  I  f»lt  ns  f(»niH'rly  :  hut  tin«  <: 

Hclf-rrliancr,  Iht  c*oiifidrn«T  in  nil  jH-nionH,  i  rowii. 

I  Ixlu'ld  it.  I  looked  thi-oii^li  it,   I   wnM  (h'l'  i    it   mm 

with  a  <'.'ipital  of  uliich    I   hIiouKI  enjoy   th*  it  loiig 

ns  I  lived. 

There    is  depth    and  siirnitieanoe  in  tlie  old  rvmn  'v         *' 
HUiniiiit  of  fortune  one  aliiden    not    lon^.     The    • 
the  parties  on  lM)th  sides,  ho  ^ninf*<l    in   Mueh  a  {Mi'tdiar  maii- 
iH'r  l»y  Dt'inoisrlh«  1)«-If.  wa.s  iinw  rat  ■     '      •     ••  '         '       ♦ 

fuitih'r    formality.      Hut  ns  h«M»n  a.«*  \        . 
he  all  Mettled  —  as  Hoon  a.H  the  ideal,  a«  we  may  well  call  It« 
<»f  a  betrothal  is  over,  and  it  '  '  ^      -»  .      • 

and  to  ent«'r  hoIkmIv  into  fiu'\ 

riie  outward  world  is  utttTly  unmereiful,  and  it  liai»  n'anoo ; 
for  it  must  maintain  itM  authority  at  all  (imIh  :  the  coottilcilOO 
of  passion  is  very  pvat,  and  wi«  nw  it  1«n»  oftoli  wmkM 
u|M)n  the  roeka  of  op|>oHin^  D'alitieM.  A  youni;  iiiarri«*«! 
roiipli*  who  enter  n|M»n  life  unprovided  with  HUllleient 
can  promise  themsclvet*  no  honeymoon,  if»|>*'<'ially  ii 
latt(>r  timeH :  the  worKI  innniMlintely  preniM'A  u|Mm  tlM*m  with 
ineompatilile  demands,  whieh,  if  not  aatiafltHl,  inako  ibo 
voiin;^  couple  apjH-ar  ridiciilouH. 

Of  the  inMillleieney  of  the  nienni«  whieh.  for  tlic  altainnirni 
of   my   end.   I    had   auxitm-^ly  Mcn»!»««!  •  r .    I  o 

U-foie  Ih"  aware,  InM-aiiHc  ihcy  had  held     ,•    I«»   a   •.    .    .    i 

point ;  hut,  now  the  end  wa»  «Iniwin;»  nearxT,  I  aaw  tliat  mat- 
ters wi're  not  «piite  what  they  t»ui;lil  ti»  In«. 

The  fallacy,  whi<"h  pannion  IliuU  i»o  omvenirnt,  wa»  im»w 
t'XiH)sed  in  .'ill  itM  inetinsinlcncv.  My  Imhi*«%  m%*  tl«Mnr«lit? 
cirenmsUmees,  had  to  U«  eoi.  < 

Honn'   sohcrness.        The  e«»nt»<  i-m-h. --  ;     .v   ...-   .. 
one  day  <'ontain  a  daujs'hter-indan.  I«y  in»le*««l  at  t  i 

of  my  father's  design  ;  but  then,  what  sort  of  a  Uuiy 
contemplate? 
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At  the  end  of  our  third  part,  the  reader  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  gentle,  dear,  intelligent,  beautiful,  and  talented 
maiden,  so  alwa3's  like  herself,  so  affectionate,  and  yet  so 
free  from  passion :  she  was  a  fitting  key-stone  to  the  arch 
already  built  and  curved.  But  here,  upon  calm,  unbiassed 
consideration,  it  could  not  be  denied,  that,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  newly  acquired  treasure  in  such  a  function,  a  new 
arch  would  have  to  be  built ! 

However,  this  had  not  yet  become  clear  to  me ;  and  still 
less  was  it  so  to  her  mind.  But  now,  when  I  tried  to  fancy 
mj^self  bringing  her  to  my  home,  she  did  not  seem  somehow 
to  suit  it  exactly.  It  appeared  to  me  something  like  what  I 
had  myself  experienced,  when  I  first  joined  her  social  circle  : 
in  order  to  give  no  offence  to  the  fashionable  people  I  met 
there,  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  great  change  in  my 
style  of  dress.  But  this  could  not  be  so  easil}'^  done  with  the 
domestic  arrangement  of  a  stately  burgher's  house,  which, 
rebuilt  in  the  olden  style,  had,  with  its  antique  ornaments, 
given  an  old-fashioned  character  to  the  habits  of  its  inmates. 

Moreover,  even  after  our  parents'  consent  had  been 
gained,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions or  intercourse  between  our  respective  families.  Differ- 
ent religious  opinions  produced  different  manners  ;  and,  if  the 
amiable  girl  had  wished  to  continue  in  an}^  way  her  former 
mode  of  life,  it  would  have  found  neither  opportunity  nor 
place  in  our  moderate-sized  house. 

If  I  had  never  thought  of  all  this  until  now,  it  was  be- 
cause I  had  been  quieted  by  the  opening  of  fine  prospects 
from  without,  and  the  hope  of  getting  some  valuable  appoint- 
ment. An  active  spirit  gets  a  footing  everywhere ;  capaci- 
ties, talents,  create  confidence ;  every  one  thinks  that  a 
change  of  management  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  earnest- 
ness of  3^outh  finds  favor:  genius  is  trusted  for  every  thing, 
though  its  power  is  only  of  a  certain  kind. 

The  intellectual  and  literary  domain  of  Germany  was  at 
that  time  regarded  as  but  newly  broken  ground.  Among  the 
business  people  there  were  prudent  men,  who  desired  skilful 
cultivators  and  prudent  managers  for  the  fields  about  to  be 
turned  up.  Even  the  respectable  and  well-established  Free- 
Mason's  lodije,  with  the  most  distinsiuished  members  of  which 
I  had  become  acquainted  through  my  intimacy  with  Lilli, 
contrived  in  a  suitable  manner  to  get  me  introduced  to  them  ; 
but  I,  from  a  feeling  of  independence,  which  afterwards 
appeared  to  me  madness,  declined  all  closer  connection  with 
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tlioni,  not  porrrivin^  that  Umm  men,  though  AlreadT  hoond 
tof^ctlicr  ill  a  hi^licr  HtMine,  would  yt^t  do  much  to  further  tnj 

own  rnd«,  ho  nraily  rrlriti-«!  !••  '" 

I  return  t<»  nioiv  |M'i>nniil  m 

In  such  citicH  an  Frankfort,  meu  oftrn  hold  ncvrml  ■itiHI- 
tions  t<)m'thrr,  surh  an  rr-    "         "  .q. 

In-r    of    whicli    may    by   «i     „  ...  :  ..  ■> 

Somothinß  of  this  8ort  now  ofcurrwl  to  mr,  aiid  at 

it  sccmihmI  lM)tli  advHnta^«'<>u.s  and  Iion«>rahIe.    It  w.i«»   i—  .  i-   I 

that  I  Hhuuld  suit  the  phicc  ;  and  it  would,  nud*r   (!  ■     •      .<U- 

tions,  certainly  have  «urccedc<l,  if  it  c^ould  ha\ :.»:  n   1*^ 

the    ro-<»i)rration    of    IIm»    (hanrrry   triad  n  I. 

NVc  thu.s  hUpjin'SM  our  doubt«  ;  wt*  »Iwcll  «mix ar- 
able ;  by  |M>\V(>rful  activity  wc  overcome  all  wavcrmi;.  whvuce 
there  results  a  something  untnie  in  our  |Mmition,  without  Um 
force  of  pa.Hsion  Ihmu);  in  the  lea^t  huIkIiuiI. 

In  time»  of  p«>ace  there  in  no  nK)re  interefitinf^  reeling  for 
the  multitude  than  the  publie  |»a|H'ni,  wliieh  fundi^h  rarlj 
information  uf  the  latest  doin^H  in  the  world.  TIm*  r|uict, 
opulent  citizen  exerciHrs  thus  in  an  inn<Mfnt  way  a  I'^rty 
hpirit,  whieli,  in  our  nnit4>  nature,  we  neither  can  uor  »iMtuI«! 
fiet  rid  of.  Kvery  comfortablr  |M>rH4>n  thun  petn  up  a  facti- 
tious interest,  like  that  \vhi<'h  in  often  felt  in  a  Ut.  e\|H*ri* 
cnccH  an  unreal  ^ain  or  loss,  and,  a»  in  the  tlieatn*,  feeU  a 

very  lively,  thoU'^h  imai^iuary,  s\ "  v  in  tin*  '     ■       ■' 

fortune  of  others.     This  sNmi»alli  -soften 

it  rests  on  moral  in"*>"»<l»-     ^^^^  ""^  ^^*  K'**"  ***  1"^-' 
'      ^us  till'  applause  t!         '   -erve  :  an«!   now   a 

\    by   brilliant  su<  ■  we  turn   to  tin»»« 

we  should  otherwise  have  l)laine<l.  Fur  all  thii»  Iherv  wa* 
abundant   mateiial   in   th*' 

Frederick  the  SetMind,  i  Ilia  victorii»«,  iiwmr<l  to 

hold  in    his  hand    the    (ate   of  Kuro|»e   ami   of  th«   world: 
Catherine,  a  ]^reat  woman,  wt      '      '  proTcd  hciiolf  tvrt 
worthy  of  a  throne,  alToide<i  nphere  of  adkNI  t« 

Mild  highly  >;ifle<l  men,  in  cxtemlinj»  tW  dominion  of  thrir 
empress  ;   and  as  this  w  jis  doiu-  at  tl'-  '     '      Turk», 

wh«>in  we  are  in  the  habit  of  lu  hly  i-  ,  tilrmi* 

w ilh  which  they  h>ok  di>wn  iii»on  ui»,  it  I  a»  If  It  wm 

MO  sai-rilice  of  human  life,  «'         " 
thousands.  Tin- burning;  «»f  th 

caused  a  iiiiivei->»al  jubilee  thioimhout  th«  I  ;  ainl 

I'very  one  hliared  tlie  e\ultnli«»ii  «»f  a  \i  »luu.  w 

to  preserve  a  faithful  picluir  of  that  gu,*:  '»t    a   ' 
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war  was  actually  blown  up  on  the  roads  of  Livorno,  before 
the  studio  of  an  artist.  Not  long  after  this,  a  young  north- 
ern king,  to  establish  his  own  authority,  seized  the  reins  of 
government  out  of  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy.  The  aristo- 
crats he  overthrew  were  not  lamented,  for  aristocracy  finds 
no  favor  with  the  public,  since  it  is  in  its  nature  to  work  in 
silence,  and  it  is  the  more  secure  the  less  talk  it  creates  about 
itself ;  and  in  this  case  the  people  thought  all  the  better  of 
the  j^oung  king,  since,  in  order  to  balance  the  enmity  of  the 
higher  ranks,  he  was  obliged  to  favor  the  lower,  and  to  con- 
ciliate their  good  will. 

The  lively  interest  of  the  world  was  still  more  excited 
when  a  whole  people  prepared  to  effect  their  independence. 
Already  had  it  witnessed  a  welcome  spectacle  of  the  same 
effort  on  a  small  scale :  Corsica  had  long  been  the  point  to 
which  all  eyes  were  directed  ;  Paoli,  when,  despairing  of  ever 
being  able  to  carry  out  his  patriotic  designs,  he  passed 
through  Germany  to  England,  attracted  and  won  all  hearts ; 
he  was  a  fine  man,  slender,  fair,  full  of  grace  and  friendli- 
ness. I  saw  him  in  the  house  of  Bethmann,  where  he  stopped 
a  short  time,  and  received  with  cheerful  cordiality  the  curious 
visitors  who  thronged  to  see  him.  But  now  similar  events 
were  to  be  repeated  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe  :  we 
wished  the  Americans  all  success  ;  and  the  names  of  Franklin 
and  Washington  began  to  shine  and  sparkle  in  the  firmament 
of  politics  and  war.  Much  had  been  accomplished  to  improve 
the  condition  of  humanity ;  and  now,  when  in  France,  a  new 
and  benevolent  sovereign  evinced  the  best  intentions  of  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  removal  of  so  many  abuses,  and  to  the 
noblest  ends,  — of  introducing  a  regular  and  efficient  system 
of  ix)litical  economy,  of  dispensing  with  all  arbitrary  power, 
and  of  ruling  alone  by  law  and  justice,  —  the  brightest  hopes 
spread  over  the  world  ;  and  confident  youth  promised  itself 
and  to  all  mankind  a  bright  and  noble  future. 

In  all  these  events,  however,  I  only  took  part  so  far  as  they 
interested  society  in  general ;  I  myself  and  my  immediate 
circle  did  not  meddle  with  the  news  of  the  day :  our  affair 
was  to  study  men  ;  men  in  general  we  allowed  to  have  their 
way. 

The  quiet  position  of  the  German  Fatherland,  to  which 
also  my  native  city  had  now  conformed  for  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years,  had  been  fully  presei-ved  in  spite  of  many 
wars  and  convulsions.  A  highly  varied  gradation  of  ranks, 
which,  instead  of  holding  the  several  classes  apart,  seemed 
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to  \)\rn\  thorn  the  more  Ho«rly  U»jjrthrr,   had  pmmotivl  the 

iiitinst  of  all,  from  tin-  !»ii;lnHt  I«»  tln'  lowcut,  —  fn»ni  Ih« 
•  •»mMTor  to  the  .]vw.  If  IJu*  «4)vm-i^;n  pn«"'-  -»--i  ;»>  a 
-iilMinliiitttt'  ri'lution  to  the  rm|M«n>r,  ntill  ih-  lU 

uikI  iiiiiniinitii's,  tlicrrhy  mtiuiriMl  nri<l  ii.  n  full 

coinpcMSHtion.      Moreover,  thr  hi^hcht  i ...;,    -- ^.«1  rx- 

cliiHively  to  the  Apimti'.s  <»f  the  myiil  houiwH  ;' »m»  thnt.  in  Ih«* 

ciijoyiin'iit  of  their  <li.slinmiiHlir<l    pr  .  Ihev  •  -»k 

uiM)ii  theiiiHelveH  um  ecpial  with  the  hi^...  -;.  arnlexi 

to  them  ill  Home  wns<»,  nincv,  an  Hpiritual  «1. •<•?<.?>».  • 

take  precedence  of  all  others,  hixI,  hm  hr  of   the  aactt«! 

Iiierareliy,  hoi«!  nu  hononihle  and  imi-*'!!'.     •        ink. 

If,   now,    we  think  of  tin*  extraoi'luu  \    jiv.l.i^e«  which 
these  niicieiit  houses  eirjoyifl,   not  only   in  their   old   fintri* 
mnnial  estates.  I»nt  also  in  the  er?'     •     •     -!  cntlotrr-    -  •      *' 
kni<4htly  onlers,  the  ntlicial  admii  f  thee;, 

the  old  hrotherhtMMis  and  nllianet^  tnr  mutiinl  tlefen<*«*  aihI 
protection,  we  can   vainly  conceive  that    "'  •    '     '     of 

iiitliiential   men,  feeling  them.HeUeH  nt  •  >  .to 

and  co-onliniite  with  the  hi^ht>st,  ami  ortnipyiiiK  their  da^i 
with  a  regular  round  of  employments,  n»!    '  *        "  '  •      -    • 

with  tlM*ir  situation,  and  would  without 

only  to  secure  and   transmit  to  their  Hii<*<viMM»ni  the    nnuw 
comforts  and  prero^ative.H.      Nor  waM  tl         ' 
iutelleciual  «Millun'.      Alre.'idv   for  mt)n- 
decided    proofn   uf  hii;h    tniinin^^    in    niilitarv    and  |Mi|itiral 
science  had  lieen  d  Nie  in  our  nohic  iw>ldieni  ami 

niatists.      Hut  at  th  time  then-  were  many  mind», 

throiiirh  literary  and  philonophicnl  MtndieN,  liad  arrivetl  at 
views  not  oviT  fav«>niMe  to  the  e       • 

In  (iermany  scarcidy  any  om* 
w  ith  envy  on  that  monstrous  pn  i  elaa«.  or  U>  v 

its   fortiMUit»'   advantai»es.      The 

themselvi'H  un»li«turlK*d  to  conuu^ 

I)V  these  pursuit!*«  as  well  «m  l»y  tJie  practi«v  of  tin- 
arts,  so  closely  relat«-<l  to  them,  had  miMil  a 

position  of  im|s)rtance.  which  fully  halnn«'»  :        ,    .  m« 

feriorily  :  tlu»  free  or  half-fn«e  eiiie«  favort«*!  thin  arlt\ilY. 
while  iiKlividuals  felt  a  certain  «piii-l  ■ 

man  who   incn'used   his  wealth,  or  »; • 

inlliience,  espi'cially  in  matt«p«  of  law  or  ulalr,  >\^ 

Ik»  »lire   of  enjoying    Imth    re»»|HM't    an<l   aif  !»«♦ 

stipreme  court«  of  the  empin*.  and.  mdeed ^ 

leaine«!  helich  sIikmI  |MirHlU'i  with  liu*  liohle  .    tlir  Uit 
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oversight  of  the  one  managed  to  keep  in  harmony  with  the 
deepest  insight  of  the  other,  and  experience  could  never 
detect  a  trace  of  rivahy  between  them  ;  the  noble  felt  secure 
in  his  exclusive  and  time-hallowed  privileges,  and  the  burgher 
felt  it  beneath  his  dignit}^  to  strive  for  a  semblance  of  them 
b}'  a  little  prefix  to  his  name.^  The  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, had  enough  to  do  to  keep  pace  with  those  of  other 
natious  in  progress  and  improvement.  Leaving  out  of  the 
account  the  usual  temporary  fluctuations,  we  may  certainly 
say  that  it  was  on  the  whole  a  time  of  pure  advance,  such  as 
had  not  appeared  before,  and  such  as,  on  account  of  another 
and  greater  progress,  both  of  mind  and  things,  could  not 
long  continue. 

My  position  with  regard  to  the  higher  classes  at  this  time 
was  very  favorable .  In  "  Werther , "  to  be  sure ,  the  disagree- 
able circumstances  which  arise  just  at  the  boundary  between 
two  distinct  positions,  were  descanted  upon  with  some  impa- 
tience ;  but  this  was  overlooked  in  consideration  of  the  gene- 
rally passionate  character  of  the  book,  since  every  one  felt 
that  it  had  no  reference  to  any  immediate  effect. 

But  "  Götz  von  Berlichingen  "  had  set  me  quite  right  with 
the  upper  classes :  whatever  improprieties  might  be  charged 
upon  my  earlier  literary  productions,  in  this  work  I  had  with 
great  learning  and  much  felicity  depicted  the  old  German 
constitution,  with  its  inviolable  emperor  at  the  head,  with  its 
many  degrees  of  nobility,  and  a  knight  who,  in  a  time  of 
general  lawlessness,  had  determined  as  a  private  man  to  act 
uprightly,  if  not  lawfully,  and  thus  fell  into  a  very  sorry  pre- 
dicament. This  complicated  story,  however,  was  not  snatched 
from  the  air,  but  founded  on  fact ;  it  was  cheerful,  lively, 
and  consequently  here  and  there  a  little  modern  ;  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  brave 
and  capable  man  had  with  some  degree  of  skill  set  it  forth 
in  his  own  nan*ative. 

The  family  still  flourished :  its  relation  to  the  Frankish 
knighthood  had  remained  in  all  its  integrity ;  although  that 
relation,  like  many  others  at  that  time,  might  have  grown 
somewhat  faint  and  nominal. 

Now  all  at  once  the  little  stream  of  Jaxt,  and  the  castle  of 
Jaxthausen,  acquired  a  poetical  importance  :  they,  as  well  as 
the  city-hall  of  Heilbronn,  were  visited  by  travellers. 

It  was  known  that  I  had  a  mind  to  write  of  other  points 
of  that  historical  period  ;  and  many  a  family,  which  could 

>  The  "  von,"  which  in  Germany  those  who  are  ennobled  prefix  to  their  surnanaes. 
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readily  dcdufc  tlnir  «niunii  fnuii  ''  m«,  hofNii  ii*  im»-  tlM-ar 
aiKThtois  lirnuj^lil  to  Ihr  llj^lit  ill  ii«'  wri^-. 

A  Htran^c  Hutinfactioii  ih  K<'"<'nilly  felt,  wheD  a  wriUrr  feli- 
citously l»iiii)^s  n  nation' 
n-joiii'  in  tlu-  virtucH  of  t 

iii«is,  wliicli  thry  iK'lii'vc  they  UifnwM'IvrM  luivp  long  iiinre  got 
ii<l  of.      Sn<li  a  «Iflinration  nrvi-r  fa  ' 
and  applause,  and  in  tili«»  n'HjHcl  i  tnj  t ». 

Yet  it  niny  Im;  wortli  while  U)  n*innrk.  thnt  aiiHmff  the  du- 
niriourt  a<lvanct's,  and  in  tiu'  nniltitndc  • 

attached   tlienisflvt-s   to   ine,  tht-re  was   :    . 

on  the  other  hand,  innny  who  hnd  nlrmdy  arrivcnl  at  t 
of  thirty  came  in  M-areh  of.  and  vinili'ii 

willing  and  striving;  were   pt-rvadeil   hy  ..  ^    ,. ,- 

nestly  developing  theniMidveH  in  a  uationoi  and  even  nH>ro 
universally  humane  Henni*. 

At  this  time  a  ^renenil  euri<>«ity  nUmt  t'>-  •  t-^h  between 
the  lifternth  and  Hixtecnth  eentury  hnd  em:  I,  aixl  wa« 

very   lively.      'I'he  works   of  llrieh    v«»n    liulttn    had    fallen 
into  my  hands;  and   I  wan  not  a  little  Htnuk  to  —   ......... 

[\\'\i)\i  so  himilar  to  what   had  taken   phuv  in  hi«  i 
manifistin^X  itstdf  in  our  later  «lays. 

The    f«.llowinj:    letter  of    llrieh  von    Ilutten  to    lUUibaUl 
ryrkheymer  may  therefore  huitaMy   find   \>\'mv  hen-:  — 

*•  What  fortune  gives  us,  it  genendly  tnke»*  awny 
and  not  oidy  that  —  every  thinjf  olse^^'-  '     u-eniei*  ' 
from    without,    is,    we   nee,    liable   to  a  and    < 

An!  v»t.  notwithstanding,  I  am  now  htnving  fur  huu«»r. 
wliich  1  shouhl  wish  to  obtain,  if  |h  '  '  without  ^n^  ■  *  ■  ' 
Ktill  at  anv  «"«»st  ;   f«»r  a  llery  thirnt  i<-  .  |»«»»tjH*»»4Mi 

tli.it  1  wish  to  Ikj  ennobliHl  as  highly  as  |>ow»iblc.     1  »Intuld 
iiialv«'  but  a  p<M»r  tl^ure  in  my  own  v\-        '         »•  •«  » 
burn  in  the  rank,  in  tlu*  family  I  am,  »i 

1  eould  ))c  content  to  hold  niVMdf  to  be  notile,  Uiougli  I 
nevi-r  einioble«!  niyself   by   i  ^o  great  a 

work  have  I   in  my  mind!     >  ^  ^  »er !     It  »•• 

not  that  I  would  »oe  myaelf  pn>nM»ttHl  to  a  more  cll«lin- 
LTuished  and   more  brilliant   rank;   but    T  ''    ^  V     \ 

l't>untain   elsi-wlieie,   out  t»f    whieh   I   Ui  . 
nobiliiy  of  my  own»  and  not  lie  txninttMl  nnioui;  the  fr 
nohilily,    contented    with    what    I    have    r  "     '  . 

nncestoi-H.     On  the  e*»ntniry,   I   would  nd  i  n  1\  »n 

tages  something  of  my  own,  whieh  may,  fnmi  uk»,  [mm  over 
to  my  posterity. 
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"  Therefore,  in  my  studies  and  efforts,  I  proceed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  that  what  actually 
exists  is  enough  ;  for  to  me  nothing  of  that  sort  is  enough, 
according  to  what  I  have  already  confessed  to  you  of  my 
ambition  in  this  respect.  And  I  here  avow  that  I  do  not 
envy  those  who,  starting  from  the  lowest  stations,  have 
climbed  higher  than  I ;  for  on  this  point  I  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  of  m}^  own  rank,  who  are  wont  to  sneer  at 
persons,  who,  of  a  lower  origin,  have,  by  their  own  talents, 
raised  themselves  to  eminence.  For  those  with  perfect  right 
are  to  be  preferred  to  us,  who  have  seized  for  themselves 
and  taken  possession  of  the  material  of  glory,  which  we 
ourselves  neglected :  they  may  be  the  sons ,  of  fullers  or  of 
tanners  ;  but  they  have  contrived  to  attain  their  ends,  by 
struggling  with  greater  difficulties  than  we  should  have  had 
against  us.  The  ignorant  man,  that  envies  him  who  by  his 
knowledge  has  distinguished  himself,  is  not  only  to  be  called 
a  fool,  but  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  miserable  —  indeed, 
among  the  most  miserable  ;  and  with  this  disease  are  our 
nobles  especially  affected,  that  they  look  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  such  accomplishments.  For  what,  in  God's  name!  Is 
it  to  envy  one  who  possesses  that  which  we  have  despised  ? 
Why  have  we  not  applied  ourselves  to  the  law?  Why  have 
we  not  ourselves  this  excellent  learning,  the  best  arts?  And 
now  fullers,  shoemakers,  and  wheelwrights  have  got  ahead 
of  us.  Why  have  we  forsaken  our  post,  why  left  the  most 
liberal  studies  to  hired  servants  and  (shamefully  for  us  !)  to 
the  very  lowest  of  the  people?  Most  justly  has  that  inher- 
itance of  nobility  which  we  have  thrown  away  been  taken 
possession  of  by  every  clever  and  diligent  plebeian  who 
makes  it  profitable  by  its  own  industry.  Wretched  beings 
that  we  are,  who  neglect  that  which  suffices  to  raise  the  ver}^ 
humblest  above  us :  let  us  cease  to  envy,  and  strive  also  to 
obtain  what  others,  to  our  deep  disgrace,  have  claimed  for 
themselves. 

"Every  longing  for  glory  is  honorable:  all  striving  for 
the  excellent  is  praiseworthy.  To  every  rank  may  its  own 
honor  remain,  may  its  own  ornaments  be  secured  to  it ! 
Those  statues  of  my  ancestors  I  do  not  despise  any  more 
than  the  richly  endowed  pedigree  :  but,  whatever  their  worth 
may  be,  it  is  not  ours,  unless  by  our  own  merits  we  make  it 
ours  ;  nor  can  it  endure,  if  the  nobility  do  not  adopt  the 
habits  which  become  them.  In  vain  will  yonder  fat  and 
corpulent  head  of  a  noble  house  point  to  the  images  of  his 
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anccsUnH,  wliiUt  hv  liimM-lf,  innrlivo,  rmrmMni  a  Hor| 
rather  tiinii  thorn!  wiioHi*  virtueM  thniw  a  halo  ti\ttm  hb  njun« 
from  hy-j4r)nr  (hiVH. 

^'  So  iiiiicii  have  I  wiHh(>«I  motit  fully  aikI  ni«mt  fnuiklj  to 
confMc  to  you  rf.H|)cTtiij^  my  niiihitioti  ninl  my  nature." 

AllliDii^^li,  |M'iiia|)s,  not  rxiKlIy  in  th«*  muiu-  Iruiii  nf 
yet  thi*  Huiuc  L'XC'fllcut  ami  Htrou;^  HfUliuuM!»-  '    -I   I   '        . ...' 
from  my  more  (]iMtiu^iiHlH'<l  friemU  nml  i..  •  i.  of 

wiiicli  the  rcHults  ai>iH.'unMl  in  au  h<>ii(>Ht  a<-ii\iiy.  It  had 
hccoim'  a  cretMl,  that  cvi-rj'  oiu»  mu.Ht  cam  for  hiii»H4«|f  a  per- 
Hoiiai  iiohility  ;  und,  if  any  rivalry'  ap|Murv<l  in  Üume  fliM 
(lays,   it  wiLH  from  alH>ve  «h^wnwanN. 

We  olhi'i-M,  on  the  contrarj*,  ha«l  what  \%e  wi<<ho4l,  —  the 
free  and  apin-ovef!  exiTrise  of  the  talents  hnt  !♦»  fi^  Y*y 
nature,  im  far  n»  could  conHl.tt  with  all  our  <'ivil  r 

For  my  native  city  had  in  thin  n  \* 
and  one  wliich  has  not  U'cn  <>nou^h  (*on.'>. 

fiT*e  im|)erial  citien,  the  northern  couhl  ItuoMt  of  an  extended 
commerce,  Imt  th«  ''  -  rn,  «h«  *'  ;  '   '        ;*ir- 

lance,  cnlti\al«d   ;  ^  an»l   i  -»uc- 

<  •  SN,  I'rankfort-on-the-.Main  exhihittti  a  itom«*whnt  mixr«! 
cliaracU-r,  <'<>mI»iniM|4  the  resultM  of  trad-  '*  '  "   T 

>vith  th»'  i)a.ssion  for  learninj;.  an«l  it.n  » 
art. 

'i\w   Lutheran  Confi'ssinn  coiii         1 
ancient  h^rd^^hip  «>f  the   (/'«oi,   U"\".    ;  <  .^      ^  .  .• 

house  of  Limhur^  ;  the  hoUM*  of  KraueuNtein,  •  ly  only 

a    clul),    hut.   «lurinjj    llie    tnaihl-  '         ' 

( la.vscs,   f.'iilJiful   t«>  the  hide  of   ;.  .   ...^  ..      .  ^  .  '. 

titherH  well  to  du  und  well  diHiMiM*«!.  —  none  waa  e\  '• 

from   llie  maijistracy  :   even  t 

the  j'auHc  of  onler  at  u  crilic;i.  : ...^.    . 

cil,  thouj^h  they  were  only  »tationary  in  tlieir  |>l »  1 

other  constitutional  ct)unter]M>i.toA,   '  1 

uliat«'ver  ein«»  Ih'Ioh^s  to  hucIi  a  ctuihl.... 

nient  to  tile  actixity  of  nnmy  ihtimui»  ;  ^'^ 

I'actun*,  in  ho  favorahle  a  aitiiation,  found  nt*  ulMtljtalv  to  lU«'tr 

j^rowth  and  pro.sjM'rity. 

Tin«  hi^'her  n«»l»ilily  kept  to  it»M«|f.  uncnvU»«!  mm\  «ln»«Mt 
unnotice«! :  a  MtHMtnd  chiMt  pt< 

t4)  Ih«  moHMictive,  and,  r«-  '  •  •••■i  -^i'  ••",»  •  —  • 

dations,   M>ughl    to  «IhIh,  :f    by   j-  ainl  h-nol 

learning. 

TIjc  mcmbtM-M  «>f  tli.   ^"    all.  I  KefuniMMl  |irr»uaiiiou  (CÜ- 
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vinists)  composed,  like  the  refugees  in  other  places,  a  distin- 
guished class,  and,  when  they  rode  out  in  fine  equipages  on 
Sundays  to  their  service  in  Bockenheim,  seemed  almost  to 
celebrate  a  sort  of  triumph  over  the  citizen's  party,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  church  on  foot  in  good  weather  and 
in  bad. 

The  Roman  Catholics  were  scarcely  noticed,  but  they  also 
were  aware  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  two  confes- 
sions had  appropriated  to  themselves. 


EIGHTEENTH   BOOK. 


Returning  to  literary  matters,  I  must  bring  forward  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  great  influence  on  the  German  poetry 
of  this  period,  and  which  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  be- 
cause this  very  influence  has  lasted  through  the  history  of  our 
poetic  art  to  the  present  day,  and  will  not  be  lost  even  in  the 
future. 

From  the  earlier  times,  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to 
rhyme :  it  had  this  advantage  in  its  favor,  that  one  could 
proceed  in  a  very  naive  manner,  scarcely  doing  more  than 
count  the  syllables.  If,  with  the  progress  of  improvement, 
attention  began  more  or  less  instinctively  to  be  paid  also  to 
the  sense  and  signification  of  the  syllables,  this  was  highly 
praiseworthy,  and  a  merit  which  many  poets  contrived  to 
make  their  own.  The  rhyme  was  made  to  mark  tlie  close  of 
the  poetical  proposition  :  the  smaller  divisions  were  indicated 
by  shorter  lines,  and  a  naturally  refined  ear  began  to  make 
provision  for  variety  and  grace.  But  now  all  at  once  rhyme 
was  rejected  before  it  was  considered  that  the  value  of  the 
syllables  had  not  as  yet  beeft  decided,  indeed  that  it  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  decide.  Klopstock  took  the  lead.  How 
earnestly  he  toiled,  and  what  he  has  accomplished,  is  well 
known.  Every  one  felt  the  uncertainty  of  the  matter  ;  many 
did  not  like  to  run  a  risk  ;  and,  stimulated  by  this  natural  ten- 
dency, they  snatched  at  a  poetic  prose.  Gessner's  extremely 
charming  Idylls  opened  an  endless  path.  Klopstock  wrote  the 
dialogue  of  ''  Hermann's  Schlacht  "  ("  Hermann's  Fight  ") 
in  prose,  as  well  as  ''Der  Tod  Adams"  ('*  The  Death  of 
Adam").     Through  the  domestic  tragedies  as  well  as  the 
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moro  <  l:is>,i>    ]  ,  ,   .  . 

the  iaiiilMc  veim>  of  Ave  fet*t,  which  tin*  «'xntniili»  of  tlie  ¥m%- 

I'ihIi  Imd  Hjni'jul  rii!  .-.      Hut 

in  j^rm-ial   llir  «I«  n  ,i!i!   n.>i 

\)ii  hik>n('e<l.      KainltT,  Ihuii^h  phmtimuiis  on  vftiriH*  \tf 
(u8  \u'  wan  alwavH  m-vrir  w 

tioiiH),  coiiM  not  ln'l|»  fxcrcr ,    .. 

of  otiu'i'M.     lie  transforiiuKl  {irotftc  into  vcnM*.  '.^ 

\)l^^)\^^'^\    tin«  W<irkH  of   mIIjijh,  \t\  which  • 

thanks,    and    only  confuM-il    thi*  umtu  i       

siicceecU'd  Ym'hI  who  Htill  coiifonnfil   to  tlic   oUI  of 

rhyme  with  a  crrtain  ol»t»*Tvnnrc  of   « ■ 

who,  );ni(hM|  hy  n  natnrnl  tii^tA*,  «»hmTx«  i   

prt'ssfd  an<l  nnth'ti-nnini'd  ;  an,  for  exiimph*,  \> 

altli(>n;;h  ininiitahh*,   for  a  lon^  time  iM.*r\'C(l  •«  •  umlaWI  to 

more  nnxhTatc  tah-nlM, 

Hut  Htill  in  any  viitw  the»  pmrtitv  rc'm«ino<l  iinrcrtAin  :  *n«l 
thoro  wa-H  no  one,  even  umouji  \\n*  In-Mt,  wh«  i»ol  for  !h«* 

monirnt  havr  p)no  nMtray.      \\v •'  ••  nu>.-  i  '^al  thi« 

eiHM'h  «)f  our  jMK'tir  liintory,  ho  j  ..ly  ri<h  i«.  |"«^ 

ducetl  little  which,  in  itü  kind,  j-ouid  U«  pronoun«  • 

for  here  nlno  the  time  wai*  Htirrinir         • • 

callin«^  for  improvrnn'iit,  l>ut  not  r« 
own  rofiuirementH. 

Tn    nrdt-r,    howrvrr,    to    ImhI   a   iiim   f»«Ml  i>ii   *»hieh  prw"  • 
gcniuH  mi^ht  TmhI  a  ftnitin^  —  todiH4ovir  an  fhnimt  ui  i» 
they  could  hreatlu'  freely,  they  hft<l  gone  back  iK»me  vxw    t  . 
whrrc    earnrht    tidtutM    w»  iv    I  i  "        '  *  ^ 

chaotic  Htatc  of  ihini^n  ;  and  lln 

poetic  art  of  tho»e  limen.    The  Mu.  i»  lay  luu  far  fi   ;n 

lis;   it  would  have  Im« 
and  that  wa.H  not  our«' 

llauH  Saclm,  the  really  niaalcrly  |)oet,  wo^ 
sympathy .      A   nuin  <»f  ' 
ncHin^iing  knight**  and  « 

we  alno   iMiantcd  ournelve«  to  bO.      A  «lidnrlic  rrnluuu  »i 
UH ;  and  on  nuiny  <h«  \\c  niml  '  '  « 

of    the    readily  tx-cui...^    .Iinum-.      n 

Builnhh«  to  mere  iKKiiui  of  liie  day,  ami  auch  wc  ut^Utl  at 
every  ln)ur. 

If  im|H»rt4inl  woika,  which  n«<jniml  tJ»e  allrntioo  awl  Ul«<»r 
of  a  year  or  a  whole  life,  werw  ImiUI,  nmrw  or  leaa,  u|whi  a»KU 
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hazardous  grounds  on  trivial  occasions,  it  may  be  imagined 
how  wantonly  all  other  ephemeral  productions  took  their 
rise  and  shape  ;  for  example,  the  poetical  epistles,  parables, 
and  invectives  of  all  forms,  with  which  we  went  on  making 
war  within  ourselves,  and  seeking  squabbling  abroad. 

Of  this  kind,  besides  what  has  already  been  printed,  some- 
thing, though  very  little,  survives :  it  may  be  laid  up  some- 
where. Brief  allusions  will  suffice  to  reveal  to  thinking  men 
their  origin  and  purposes.  Persons  of  more  than  ordinary 
penetration,  to  whose  sight  these  may  hereafter  be  brought, 
will  be  read}^  to  observe  that  an  honest  purpose  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  all  such  eccentricities.  An  upright  will  revolts 
against  presumption,  nature  against  conventionalities,  talent 
against  forms,  genius  with  itself,  energy  against  indecision, 
undeveloped  capacity  against  developed  mediocrity  ;  so  that 
the  whole  proceeding  may  be  regarded  as  a  skirmish  which 
follows  a  declaration  of  war,  and  gives  promise  of  a  violent 
contest.  For,  strictly  considered,  the  contest  is  not  yet 
fought  out,  in  these  fifty  years  :  it  is  still  going  on,  only  in  a 
higher  region. 

I  had,  in  imitation  of  an  old  German  puppet-play,  invented 
a  wild  extravaganza^  which  was  to  bear  the  title  of  "  Hans- 
wurst's  Hochzeit"  ("  Jack  Pudding's  Wedding  ").i  The 
scheme  was  as  follows  :  Hanswurst,  a  rich  young  farmer  and 
an  orphan,  has  just  come  of  age,  and  wishes  to  marry  a  rich 
maiden,  named  Ursel  Blandine.  His  guardian,  Kilian  Brust- 
fleck  {Leather-apron),  and  her  mother  Ursel,  are  highly 
pleased  with  the  purpose.  Their  long-cherished  plans,  their 
dearest  wishes,  are  at  last  fulfilled  and  gratified.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  obstacle  ;  and  properly  the  whole  interest 
turns  only  upon  this,  that  the  young  people's  ardor  for  their 
union  is  delayed  by  the  necessary  arrangements  and  formali- 
ties of  the  occasion.  As  prologue,  enters  the  inviter  to  the 
wedding  festivities,  who  proclaims  the  banns  after  the  tradi- 
tional fashion,  and  ends  with  the  rhymes,  — 

The  wodding-feast  is  at  the  house 
Of  mine  host  of  the  Golden  Louse. 

To  obviate  the  charge  of  violating  the  unity  of  place,  the 
aforesaid  tavern,  with  its  glittering  insignia,  was  placed  in 
the  background  of  the  theatre,  but  so  that  all  its  four  sides 

'  ITnnswnrBt  is  the  old  German  buffoon,  whose  name  answers  to  the  English 
"Jack  I'udding."  —  TuANS. 
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prrwntt'd  to  view  liy  Immiij?  turned  upon  a  |iru  ; 
aii'l,  &H  it  wnMii)ov(><l  miind,  the  front  iMvnc«  of  tlM*iitA)<r  IimI 

to  iimlrrj^o  <-orn'M|M>inliui;  r|iuii<^«'H. 

In  tlir  liint  act  tlif  front  ol  the  hotim*  fiu'ln^  tti*  H!rift 
WIM  tiirnccl  to  the  uuiiience,  with  itit  golden  ni^n  nt'  i  m 

il  wiTJ'  l)y  tlu"  Hohir  ini«n>  in   th«*  iKH-on«! 

towards  thtr  ^ardi-n.     'Ih  i  wom  toWAnU  ;. 

th^'  fourtii  towurdn  u  n«'i}{hlK>rini(  lake,  wbirh  save  riac  to  m 
)i'««Ii<tion,  tiiat  in  aftcr-tinic.H  th«*  d>  •  ••  littl« 

«liirnMilly  in  rarrying  a  wax»«  uvrr  iL^  ti.  tht? 

proniptiT's  box. 

Hnt  all  this  <1<h'H  not  an  vct  r«-\tal   tli«-   |m  of 

tilt'  |»i»'Cf.     The   |>rinci|>al  joki*  which  wjlm  t .  .,.» 

to  an  al)MUixl  length,  unmc  fnini  the  fa4*t  that  the  wh«)lo 
(Irnnititis  jHTsomi'  coiiMi.sti-d  nf  nuTr  tra<l  ' 

nanu's,  which  ut  onct'  bronchi  out  tin*  t „  .  : 

dividiials,  und  dctvnuincd  their  relutiiMiH  to  one  anotlier. 

As  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  prl•^M•nt  ImmiW  will  \n*  rrail 
aloud  in  4(o<h1  wK-irly,  ami  even  iu  decent  f  ""i'»^  •irvUii,  wc 
cannot  venture,  afl«!r  the  custom  of  every  |  1.  to  nauH* 

our  persinjs  hiTe  in  «)nUT.  nnr  to  cite  the  \ 

Ihey  most  clearly  and  prominently  showi»«!  ll.,  ...^ i 

true  colors;  allhou^xh,  in  the  simph'st  way  |Hi«»Hilile,  li\ely. 
rnjruish,  broad  allustons,  uutl  witty  jnkes,  e«>uUl  not  but  nriM-. 
Wc  add  one  h'af  as  a  K|MM*imi"  '  '\inj;  our  etliton»  the 
liberty  of  decitlinji  ujmui  its  Uiln.  ty. 

Cousin  Schuft  (s(>amp),  through  his  relutiimithtp  tu  the 
family,  was  entitled  t4>  an  invitation  to  t lit*  feuMt ;  nonnt*  Imd 
anv  thin;;  to  say  ajjjainst  it  :  f«»r  though  he  wa*  u  th«»r«»>ii»|||\ 
^o<Hl-for-nothinjj  fellow,  yet  then«  he  waa  ;  an«l,  »iniv 

there,  they  coidd  not  witli  pn»priety  '     ■      ' ' 

a  leastMlay,  loo,  they  were   not  to   j 
occasionally  been  disHatislleil  with  hnn. 

Willi  Master  S«hurke  (knave),  it  '"   - 

case:   he  had.  imleed,  Im-cu  useful  l-- 

to  hid  own  prolit ;  on  the  other  hiyid,  «Kam.  he  liad  injurv«! 
it,  perhaps,  in  t'  '       .     *  •    '        ^         •        • 

perhaps,  t«H»,  I«. 

were   anywayn    prudent    vutcci    for  hii»  a«l  •  :  Hi«  ten 

who  would  have  I'Xeluded  him  w- 

Ihil  there  was  a  third  |HrH..n,  u  ^  "»f» 

diilicult  t«)  <le«  hie  :  an  onierly  nian  In  aoticly.  Do  Vem  tliati 
others,  obliijin^,  agreeable,  t.         "  *      bad  a 

biiigle  failiiiji,  that  he  couhl   :  •    iwu» 
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lioned,  and,  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  was  instantaneously  trans- 
ported into  a  heroic  fury,  like  that  which  the  Northmen  call 
'^  Berserker-rage,"  attempted  to  kill  all  right  and  left,  and 
in  his  frenzy  hurt  others  and  received  hurt  himself  ;  indeed, 
the  second  act  of  the  piece  was  brought,  through  him,  to  a 
very  perplexed  termination. 

Here  was  an  opportunity,  which  I  could  not  allow  to  pass, 
for  chastising  the  piratical  publisher  Macklot.  He  is  intro- 
duced going  about  hawking  his  Macklot  wares  ;  and,  when  he 
hears  of  the  preparation  for  the  wedding,  he  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  to  go  sponging  for  a  dinner,  and  to  stuff  his  ravening 
maw  at  other  people's  expense.  He  announces  himself:. 
Kilian  Brustfleck  inquires  into  his  claims,  but  is  obliged  to 
refuse  him,  since  it  was  an  understanding  that  all  the  guests 
should  be  well-known  public  characters,  to  which 'recommen- 
dation the  applicant  can  make  no  claim.  Macklot  does  his 
best  to  show  that  he  is  as  renowned  as  any  of  them.  But 
when  Kilian  Brustfleck,  as  a  strict  master  of  ceremonies, 
shows  himself  immovable,  the  nameless  person,  who  has  re- 
covered from  his  Berserker-rage  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
espouses  the  cause  of  his  near  relative,  the  book-pirate,  so 
urgently,  that  the  latter  is  finally  admitted  among  the  guests. 

About  this  time  the  Counts  Stolberg  arrived  at  Frankfort : 
they  were  on  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  and  wished  to  make 
us  a  visit.  The  earliest  productions  of  my  dawning  talent, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Göttingen  Musenalmanach,"  had 
led  to  ni}'  forming  a  friendly  relation  with  them,  and  with  all 
those  other  young  men  whose  characters  and  labors  are  now 
well  known.  At  that  time  rather  strange  ideas  were  enter- 
tained of  friendship  and  love.  They  applied  themselves  to 
nothing  more,  properly  speaking,  than  a  certain  vivacity  of 
youth,  which  led  to  a  mutual  association  and  to  an  interchange 
of  minds,  full  indeed  of  talent,  but  nevertheless  uncultivated. 
Such  a  mutual  relation,  which  looked  indeed  like  confidence, 
was  mistaken  for  love,  for  genuine  inclination  :  I  deceived 
myself  in  this  as  well  as  others,  and  have,  in  more  than  one 
way,  suffered  from  it  many  years.  There  is  still  in  existence 
a  letter  of  Burger's  belonging  to  that  time,  from  which  it  may 
be  seen,  that,  among  these  companions,  thore  was  no  ques- 
tion aVjout  the  moral  aesthetic.  Every  one  felt  himself  ex- 
cited, and  thought  that  he  might  act  and  poetize  accordingly. 

Tlie  brothcis  arrived,  l)ringing  Count  Ilaugwitz  with  them. 
They  were  received  by  me  with  open  heart,  with  kindly  pro- 
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prirty.  Tln'V  Kxlgo<l  at  the  hottl.  t.nt  «.r*.  f»i.nnrnT!v  «i||| 
UH  at  dinner.     Th»«  flrnt  j<jyoiifi  n  U- 

fyin^,  but  troiiltlcHoiiio  efccntrii-iiaH  »ouu  UiaiM[«.**Utl  litem- 
selvc'H. 

A  sinjpilnr  |Mmitioii  nronc  for  my  moUicr.  Id  htr  mdy, 
frank  way,  ^hv  («luM  rarry  lici^rlf  !»nrk  to  the  Mi«l«U«'  Ag«s 
at  oijce,  aiul  taki'  llu»  part  <»f  Aj.i  with  »<»m«"  ?  ••  "»nl  or 
liyzantiiK'  princrsM.     Th»'y  cal!r<i  h«-r  ii(»ihiiiir  •  «  TUn 

Aja,  aiul  she  wan  plra.H(>ii  with  thr  jokr  ;  « 
licartily  into  thr  fanta.Hii-M  of  yoiitli,  a«*  hIh 
luM'  own  iKtrtrait  in  xUv  lady  of  i'toiz  von  !(• 

Hdt  this  cotilil  not  la.Ht  lon^.  \\v  liad  (hiM*il  li>>;iihf'r  Uit 
ft  f<'\v  tirni'M,  whiMi  oner,  aflor  enjoyinj;  ^laHA  aftiT  ■.'  --  »ur 
poetic  hatred  for  tynintj«   hIimwiiI  it^telf :  and  wr  1  a 

Ihirnt  for  the  )>1<mm1  of  hucIi  viUaiufi.      My  fath<r  HUiiii*«!.  nixl 
KJHMik  his  Ijead  :   my  mother  had  wani-ly  limnl  of  a  tyrant 
in  her  hfe  ;   liowever,  Hhe  reeolh'<'t4'tl  ha\in);  •»«•«•!»  th«*  o»»|.j.«t- 
phite  (>n<4nivin^  of  Hiieh  a  monnter  in  (tuttf: 
viz..  Kin;;  Camhysi-H,  whom  he  d«*«erilH»i»  a.«»  ii.i 
an  arrow  the  little  son  of  an  enemy  thmu^h   ' 
Itoastin^  of  hin  deed  to  the  fatlier'M  fatv  :   t  la 

her  nu-mory.     To  jjive  a  «heerful  turn  to  •  »o, 

whi<'h  ('«mtinnally  ^i\'\\   nion*  violent,  hh«*   I  ■  to 

her  eellar,  where  her  ohlest  winen  lay  rarefiiUy  pf'  in 

larije  casks.      Thrre  she   had   in  ntore   no  Ivha  t 
the   vinUi^;es  of   ITo»'.,  '11».  'J»;,  ant  I   'Ak,  all  m 
eH|KM'iaI  wftU'h  and  wanl,  which  were  Mdd«>m  hnmelnil  cxcvpl 
on  solrrnn  fr^^livr  « ■  km. 

As  sin-  srt  lnfiM  ..•  rieh-colore<l  wine  hi  the  |-  i 

decanter,  hhe  cxelainuHl,  '*  lien»  U  Üiv  Init»  tymnl*»  bloud! 
(iliit  yoursrivrs  with  thiit,  hnt  let  all  munlenHiii  th<Ki);btA  go 
out  of  my  iiousr  I 

**YeH,  tyrant'M  IiUmhI  inde«il!"  I  crMt  ••Iherv  U  no 
greater  tyrant  tlian  tin«  ot  ....  ^^ 

before  you.      Krjiale  yoni  n: 

for  beware   lest  he  muIhIup  you  by  hut  npirit  and  nfii 
taste  I      The   \  ine   is    t 

looted    up:     let    us   ti».  .    .    .  ' 

patron  saint  the  holy  I.ycuruu»».  the  Thnicinn  ;  \w  »rl  «UhiI 
iIh"  pious  w«»rk  in  •  ' 

«•orrupt«'d  l»y  tin«  ii.. ,. 

to  st.'ind  hi^h  in  the  army  of 

••  This  \ine  i?*  ihi«  vrry  xil« 
a  llallcrer,  and  a  hyjuKriU».      i  .  ...^ 
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are  sweetly  relishing,  but  one  drop  incessantly  entices 
another  after  it :  they  succeed  each  other  like  a  necklace  of 
pearls,  which  one  fears  to  pull  apart." 

If  I  should  be  suspected  here  of  substituting,  as  the  best 
historians  have  done,  a  fictitious  speech  for  the  actual  ad- 
dress, I  can  only  express  m}^  regret  that  no  short-hand 
writer  had  taken  down  this  peroration  at  once,  and  handed  it 
down  to  us.  The  thoughts  would  be  found  the  same,  but 
the  flow  of  the  language  perhaps  more  graceful  and  attrac- 
tive. Above  all,  however,  in  the  present  sketch,  as  a  whole, 
there  is  a  want  of  that  diffuse  eloquence  and  fulness  of  3'outh, 
which  feels  itself,  and  knows  not  whither  its  strength  and 
faculty  will  carry  it. 

In  a  city  like  Frankfort,  one  is  placed  in  a  strange  position  : 
strangers  continually  crossing  each  other,  point  to  every 
region  of  the  globe,  and  awaken  a  passion  for  travelling. 
On  many  an  occasion  before  now  I  had  shown  an  inclination 
to  be  moving  ;  and  now  at  the  very  moment  when  the  great 
point  was,  to  make  an  experiment  whether  I  could  renounce 
Lilli  —  when  a  certain  painful  disquiet  unfitted  me  for  all 
regular  business,  the  proposition  of  the  Stolbergs,  that  I 
should  accompany  them  to  Switzerland,  was  welcome. 
Stimulated,  moreover,  by  the  exhortations  of  my  father, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  idea  of  my  travelling  in 
that  direction,  and  who  advised  me  not  to  omit  to  pass  over 
into  Italy  if  a  suitable  occasion  should  offer  itself,  I  at  once 
decided  to  go,  and  soon  had  every  thing  packed  for  the 
journey.  With  some  intimation,  but  without  leave-taking, 
I  separated  myself  from  Lilli :  she  had  so  grown  into  my 
heart,  that  I  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  part  myself  from 
her. 

In  a  few  hours  I  found  myself  with  my  merry  fellow-trav- 
ellers in  Darmstadt.  Even  at  court  we  should  not  always 
act  with  perfect  propriety :  here  Count  Haugwitz  took  the 
lead.  He  was  the  youngest  of  us  all,  well  formed,  of  a 
delicate  but  noble  appearance,  with  soft,  friendly  features, 
of  an  equable  disposition,  sympathizing  enough,  but  with  so 
much  moderation,  that,  contrasted  with  us,  he  appeared  quite 
impassible.  Consequently,  he  had  to  put  up  with  all  sorts 
of  jibes  and  nicknames  from  them.  This  was  all  very  well, 
so  long  as  they  believed  that  they  might  act  like  children 
of  nature  ;  but  as  soon  as  occasion  called  for  propriety,  and 
when  one  was  again  obliged,  not  unwillingly,  to  put  uu  the 
reserve  of  a  count,  then  he  knew  how  to  introduce  and  to 


I 
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Rmooth  ovjT  rvrrv  tliini? :  »o  thn»  «<  rxlnnyn  cami'  "^  ••''• 
toU'ialilc»  cifilit,  if  not  with  rciai. 

I    sjM'iil    Miy   tiinr,    incniiivliilr,    wiili    >frn'k,   wh... 

.Mtpiii.stnpiiclf.H  iimiiiicr,   liM>kr<l  ii|hmi  my  iiiNixlf«!  )<». , 

with  nil  evil  eye,  and  domTiU*«!  my  r<im|»niiion*,  wlio  Utui 
also  paid  liifii  a  visit,  with  n  dinniiitiiintion  tlint  liMt«-ni-<l  iH>i 
to  any  sii^^rMtioijM  of  iiu-n-y.  In  hiü  way  hv  kmw  mc 
thoroughly;  the  naive  find  indoniitnMf  ^tuwl  nntiiro  of  mj 
«haractcr  wan  painful  to  him  ;  th»-  «v.  <« 

things  iiH  tijry  an-,  thr  liv*«  and  h-t  \\\*  ,  -..-   ...-     .•  n. 

**It  i«  n  f<K)li.Hh  trick,"   he   wiid,   **yoiir  jjoin«/    i%  «• 

Hurschiri  ;"  and  then  he  wouM  (h-Hrrilir  them  aptly,  hul  rtot 
jiilogi'tlu'r  justly.  Throiighniit  thm-  wa«  a  want  of  jjund 
fcelini;.  and  here  I  eould  Ix-liev«'  that  I  eouhl  jm«-  farther 
than  hi>  did;  altlxiu^h  I  did  n(»t  in  fart  do  thin,  hut  only 
knew  how  to  np|>nMiatr  lln»m'  idrru*  of  their  eharmcliT  which 
hiy  lM'y<jiMl  tlu'  cirelr  of  his  vision. 

'' Y«)U  will  not  stay  lonjj  with  tlM»mI**  wan  tl»o  done  of 

all  his  icinarks.     On   this  «xTa.sinn  I  n'memU-r  a  n' '    *  lo 

savin;;  of   his,   whirh   hr   n-jH-at««!   to    tin«    at    a    la  »«, 

which  I  had  often  re|N'at4'd  to  mym-lf,  and  fn^pK'ntly  fouml 
conlirmcd  in  life.      "Thy  striving?, "  -      '  '  "'  rv 

in;;  clTort  is,  to  jjive  a  |MH'lic  form  t«»  :  lo 

give  reality  to  the  ho-cniled  {MH'tie,  to  the  imai;inativr :  and 
of  that  nothing  will  rvcr  «•oine  luit  hT  '  tuff."  W!H««'Vrr 
apprehends  the  iinmciiH«*  ditf'creiice  1  •  tin*»«*  two  iimiiI«'^ 

of  action,  wh(H*ver  inHistM  and  aet^  u|M>n  thia  nmvietion,  Iiaa 
reached  the  solution  of  a  thousand  other  thingi*. 

I  nluckily,  Ufore  our  party  left  DaniiHtadt,  aii  ineidrnt 
liap|)ened  which  tcmled  to  verify  U'yond  dispute  tlie  opinion 
of  Merck. 

.\mong  the  extnivagan/.aa  which  grrw  o«il  of  ths  DoCloa 
that  we  Hhoiild  try  t4)  tmn.H|M)rt  ounndveii  InU»  a  »tatr  of  nik- 
ture,  was  that  of   hathing  in  piihli»*   waten»  r; 

and  our  frieiuls,  aft«r  violating  every  other  .  v. 

could  not  forego  this   additional   unn4*eiiiliii«*Mi.       P 
situated  on  a  sandy   plain,    v  it 

appeared,  a-|H)nd  in  the  neigh!    —      ..     .   i  »J^'l 

on  this  «HM-nsion.      My  frieii.U,  who  werv  liot  by  naturr.  awl 

njoreover  kept  nuitinuallx  ' 

iiKMit    in   this   |Mind.       The 

sunshiiu'  miuhl  well  mfin  '^  •* 

all  eveiitM  scandal  arose.      .Nlenk   n\.  '•» 

and  I  do  not  denv  that  I  was  glad  I«»  .^ ,^,.^.i.. 
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Already  on  the  waj^  to  Mannheim,  in  spite  of  all  good  and 
noble  feelings  which  we  entertained  in  common,  a  certain 
difference  in  sentiment  and  conduct  exhibited  itself.  Leo- 
pold Stolberg  told  ns,  with  mnch  of  feeling  and  passion,  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  renounce  a  sincere  attachment  to  a 
beautiful  English  lady,  and  on  that  account  had  undertaken 
so  long  a  journey.  When  he  received  in  return  the  sympa- 
thizing confession  that  we,  too,  w^ere  not  strangers  to  such 
experiences,  then  he  gave  vent  without  respect  to  the  feel- 
ings of  youth,  declaring  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  be 
compared  with  his  passion,  his  sufferings,  or  with  the  beauty 
and  amiability  of  his  beloved.  If  by  moderate  observations 
we  tried,  as  is  proper  among  good  companions,  to  bring  him 
duly  to  qualify  his  assertion,  it  only  made  matters  worse  ; 
and  Count  Haugwitz,  as  well  as  I,  were  inclined  at  last  to 
let  the  matter  drop.  When  we  had  reached  Mannheim,  we 
occupied  pleasant  chambers  in  a  respectable  hotel ;  and  after 
our  first  dinner  there,  during  the  dessert,  at  which  the  wine 
was  not  spared,  Leopold  challenged  us  to  drink  to  the  health 
of  his  fair  one,  which  was  done  noisily  enough.  The  glasses 
having  been  drained,  he  cried  out,  "But  now,  out  of  goblets 
thus  consecrated,  no  more  drinking  must  be  permitted ;  a 
second  health  would  be  a  profanation  ;  therefore,  let  us  an- 
nihilate these  vessels  ! ' '  and  with  these  words  he  dashed  the 
wine-glass  against  the  wall  behind  him.  The  rest  of  us  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  I  imagined,  at  the  moment,  that 
Merck  pulled  me  by  the  collar. 

But  youth  still  retains  this  trait  of  childhood,  that  it  har- 
bors no  malice  against  good  companions  ;  that  its  unsophis- 
ticated good  nature  may  be  brushed  somewhat  roughly  indeed, 
to  be  sure,  but  cannot  be  permanently  injured. 

The  glasses  thus  proclaimed  angelical  had  considerably 
swelled  our  reckoning :  comforting  ourselves,  however,  and 
determined  to  be  merry,  we  hastened  for  Carlsruhe,  there  to 
enter  a  new  circle,  with  all  the  confidence  of  youth  and  its 
freedom  from  care.  There  we  found  Klopstock,  who  still 
maintained,  with  dignity,  his  ancient  authority  over  disciples 
wlio  held  him  in  reverence.  I  also  gladly  did  .homage  to 
him  ;  so  that,  when  bidden  to  his  court  with  the  others,  I 
probably  conducted  myself  tolerably  well  for  a  novice.  One 
felt  too,  in  a  certain  manner,  called  upon  to  be  natural  and 
sensible  at  the  same  time. 

The  reigning  Margrave,  highly  honored  among  the  Ger- 
man sovereigns  us  one  of  their  princely  seniors,  but  more 
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CBporinlly  on  nc<*<n\ut  of  tlw  cxptIIphI  nimm  r»f  hU  porrm- 

IlU'lit,  w;m  lila«!  tn  colivn^M' nlnMit  i:  tOtBJ, 

riif  Mur^ruviijf,  iwtivr  mid  wi-ll  ;.  .  •  ' -»ri» 

Otis  tiHcfiii  hiaiiclicM  of  kM(>wl«M|^i>,  %\  110 

^mcrfnl    h|NM'clirH    to  rnanifrMt  a  (vrtniti    »*  >r  IM, 

for  wliiili  \vr  w»r»'  duly  ^fiattfiil.  •» *i   «•!.•.  w« 

cniild  not  rrfraiii   from  venting  von*  r>  ^ttt 

licr  inisrrablt'  |)a|N>r-inannrartor\',  nii<i  the  fa%'ur  «tic  »bowed 
to  tin«  piratical  iHKikHciUr  Marklot. 

Tin»  <'in*iiinstaiict',  liowi'vcr,  of  im|»orlnncc  for  mr,  was, 
that  tlu«  ynim«^  diiko  f»f  Saxr-Wrimnr  lind  nrriv«il  \\cre  to 
filter  into  a  formal  matrimonial  m'ja^rmrnt  with  hin  nnble 
liridr,  tlir  Princess  I>>uisa  of  Ilc^nc-I  ):iriiiHt:idt  :  rr«-id*-i)t  \oo 
Moser  had  nl ready  arriviil  on  the  Hnnu*  hiiMinrHj«,  in  onlrr  to 
settli!    this    imj>ortant    contract  with   *'  *  *   *        '       nl 

Goltz,  and  fully  to  ratify  it.     My  •  ih 

the  high  |M'rHonagfH  were  mont  friendly  :  luui,  at  tin*  farewell 
.ludicnce,  they  l>oth  made  me  reiM^attnl  aaaurmooc«  that  it 
would  l)e  pleiisant  to  them  to  »4*c  me  at  Weimar. 

.Some  private  conveniationM  with  KI<>p**t(K.*k  won  n»  by 
ttie  friendliness  they  showeiK  and  le<l  mc  to  luic  o|)enneaa 
and  candor  with  him.  I  comnuini(*ate<l  to  him  the  late«! 
Hccncs  of  **FauHt,"  which  he  necmed  to  approve  of.  Id- 
«Iced,  as  I  afti-rwards  leaiiM'd,  he  had  Mi»okfn  of  tliem  to 
others  with  markc<l  commenilation,  a  thini;  not  iMual  with 
him,  and  expressed  a  wimIi  to  »ec  the  tx>uelujtiou  of  the 
l»i«'ce. 

Our  ft»rmer  nnleness,  th'tu^h  Homelim«»«,  a*  we  caUnl  it« 
our  geniiis-like  <lemeaiior,  wnn  kept  in  nomethinx  hk«  a 
chaste  H'stniint  in  CarNnihe,  which  i«*  «h'tvnt  nn«l  almort 
liolv  ground.  I  part«'d  from  my  et»mp!»'ii..u'4  ?ih  1  had  ra» 
holvcil  to  take  a  \vi«le  nniiul  and  \*o  In  I  en.  whrr» 

my  hrother-indaw  was  hi^h  haililT.      II« 
to  my  sister  as  a  real  trial.      I  knew  li...;   ... 
was  Iinhappv  ;  w  hile  lIuTe  wom  no  cniin«»  to  lliid  fault  with 
her,  with  her  hiislmiid,  or  with  •  Slw  ^^ 

u  |MMuliar  nntnre,  of  which  it  in  ,,...,...  -  '^      «^ 

eMdeavt)r,   however,  to  set  fl»)wn  here  «ta   oC 

l>einjj  dewrilH'd. 

A    line   form  was  in  her  favor;  but   not  f.„i.,r... 

which,  alllioiii^h  e\priM»iii^,  clearly   en»»uj;li 
li^eiH  i',  and  Heiisibility,  wen»  nevertlwUim  WNiitiii^t  in  rvuu- 
laiit  V  :iinl  <_'•:»'«•. 

Add  to  iluH,  that  n  hi^rh  ami  alruiigly  arvl>c«l    forrbcad. 
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exposed  still  more  by  the  abominable  fashion  of  dressing 
the  hair  back  on  the  head,  contributed  to  leave  a  certain  un- 
pleasant impression,  although  it  bore  the  best  testimony  to 
her  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  I  can  fancy,  that  if, 
after  the  modern  fashion,  she  had  surrounded  the  upper  part 
of  her  face  with  curls,  and  clothed  her  temples  and  cheeks 
with  ringlets,  she  would  haA-e  found  herself  more  agreeable 
before  the  mirror,  without  fear  of  displeasing  others  as  well 
as  herself.  Then,  there  was  the  grave  fault,  that  her  skin 
was  seldom  clean,  an  evil  which  from  her  3  outh  up,  by  some 
demoniacal  fatalit}^,  was  most  sure  to  show  itself  on  all  festal 
occasions,  and  at  concerts,  balls,  and  other  parties. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  she  gradually  made  her  way, 
however,  as  her  better  and  nobler  qualities  showed  them- 
selves more  distinctly. 

A  firm  character  not  easily  controlled,  a  soul  that  sympa- 
thized and  needed  sympathy,  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  fine 
acquirements  and  talents,  some  knowledge  of  languages  and 
a  ready  pen,  —  all  these  she  possessed;  so  that,  if  she  had 
been  more  richly  favored  with  outward  charms,  she  would 
have  been  among  the  women  most  sought  after  in  her  day. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  one  strange  thing  to  be  mentioned  : 
there  was  not  the  slightest  touch  of  sensual  passion  in  her 
nature.  She  had  grown  up  with  me,  and  had  no  other  wish 
than  to  continue  and  pass  her  life  in  this  fraternal  union. 
Since  my  return  from  the  academy  we  had  been  inseparable  : 
with  the  most  unreserved  confidence  we  shared  all  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  humors,  and  even  the  most  incidental 
and  passing  impressions  of  every  accidental  circumstance. 
When  I  went  to  Wetzlar,  the  loneliness  of  the  house  without 
me  seemed  insupportable :  my  friend  Schlosser,  neither  un- 
known nor  repugnant  to  the  good  girl,  stepped  into  my 
place.  In  him,  unfortunately,  the  brotherly  affection  changed 
into  a  decided,  and,  to  judge  from  his  strictly  conscientious 
character,  probably  a  first,  passion.  Here  there  was  found 
what  people  call  as  good  a  match  as  could  be  wished ;  and 
my  sister,  after  having  steadfastly  rejected  several  good 
offers,  but  from  insignificant  men,  whom  she  always  had  an 
aversion  to,  allowed  herself  to  be,  I  may  well  say,  talked 
into  accepting  him. 

I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  have  frequently  indulged  in 
fancies  about  my  sister's  destiny :  I  did  not  like  to  think  of 
her  as  the  mistress  of  a  family,  but  rather  as  an  abbess,  as 
the  lady-superior  of  some  noble  community.     She  possessed 
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«'vory  n'iiiii-^it««  far  hikIi  h  lii^jli  |MH*itioii,  •■  ■  i. 

iii;^  ill  sill  tlial  Ihr  >vt»il«l  «ImiiH  iii.lisi,.  ji-  i    .     ...  «, 

Over  fniiiiiiiu!  hoiiIh  hIic  alwayi«  f>\  i  an  irr«  -  'tj. 

t'licc  :   y«nm«^  rniii<U  wrrr  i»riitlv  .  m.] 

hIic  rul«<l  iIhiii  l»y  tin'  f*|»iril  of  h  ..  ,.      A« 

she  had  in  coninum  with  niv  a  nnivm«»!  i  ••  far  th« 

j4<M)(l,  thr  human,  with  nil  it.s  r«T«nlri  ltd 

not  jiMHunit  t«)  prrvrrMily.  IhiTi*  HUM  k ; ^   lo 

«oncral  from  hiT  niiy  idionyncTany  whirh  ininlil  mark  any 
rernurkahh*  natural  tnhnt.H,  or  for  it««  owner  f«*rUni:  n- 

Ktraiut  in  hrr  pn-srncr  :   hon«-«*  our  pniti.-    -m  «re  h -,*«-0 

lufoiv,  were  nlwnvH  vnrird,  fri*««,  in^'«  and  m »niftirom, 

pcrliapH,  hordrrin«^  on   iMildnrs«.      My   halnl  of   '  '.i- 

nuicifs  of  a  n'M|M'rtfnl  and  oMi^in);  nntnrr  «•'»•  4, 

witliout  any  cIohit  i-nj^n^fniiMit  or  n'h»ti«in»*  It, 

was   mainly  owin«^   to  my  HiHt4'r'»  ii  •   ovrr  mt*.      AikI 

now   the  Ha«^a<MouH   roadi-r,    whi>   in  «;»,....,.    of  r '•■  •    "ito 

th(>s(>  lines  what  dorM  not  stand  written  ui  thnn.  •  r- 

thrle.HH  implied,  will  he  aMe  to  fomj  wime  c  n  of   the 

serious  feelin«jrs  with  whieh  I  then  m't  f»M>t  lu  i  •   ' — 'U. 

iiut  at  n)y  departure,  after  a  bljort  viwit,  n  h«  ..ly 

on  my  heart ;  for  my  »ister  had  eanie.ntly  r«  1.  noi 

to  say  enjoine*!,  me,  to   hnak  ofT  my  <•  lülli. 

She   herself   had   sutTered   mueh   fn»m  a  I  en- 

gagement :  SehloHser,  with  hin  Hpirit  of  rfelilude,  did  imjC 
iM'trnth  liimself  to  her  until  he  wa«  Hure  of   '  •  nl 

under  the  ( irand  Duke  of  Baden,  —  intlei*«!,  t:  \e 

it  HO,  until  he  wiui  actually  ap|Miint(>il.  Tbv  aimwor  lu  his 
application,  however,  was  '  '  '  i  an  incrv<lil»le  mannrr. 
If  1   may  express  my  vt*\.y  u  the  niattor,  ihe  brmw 

Schlosser,  ahle  nnin  of  luiMineiM  a«  he  wa»,  wai»  iieverthrl««*, 
on  ae<*ount  of  his  dM\^  I'  'I« 

prince  as  a  servant,  inn..    .   -  "»f 

to  the  minister,  who  still  less  like«!  lo  have  iw  h(»iM*«t  a  ccmmI* 
jutor    near    to    him.      Ilis    e\jM-.  • 

appointment  at  Carlsruhe  was  ne\. i     , 

was    explained    to    me    when    the    place   t»f    upi  iff    In 

Mmmendiui;en  Is'came  vacant  ami   h 

f«)r  it.     Thus  an  olllce  of  nuich  •'' 

iutrustecl  to  him,  for  whieh  he  ha  •«»• 

petent.      It  seenu'd  entirely  «»intiMl  (••  «»f 

action,  to  stand  here  alone  to  act  a«'«. u« 

viclion,  and  to  U«  held  n's|HmMldc  for  e\et\  llnn^.  wIhUkT 
for  praise  or  blame. 
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As  no  ol)jeotions  could  be  raised  to  his  accepting  this  place, 
my  sister  had  to  follow  him,  not  indeed  to  a  court-residence, 
as  she  had  hoped,  but  to  a  place  which  must  have  seemed  to 
her  a  solitude,  a  desert ;  to  a  dwelling,  spacious  to  be  sure, 
with  an  otiicial  dignity,  and  stately,  but  destitute  of  all  chance 
of  society.  Some  young  ladies,  with  whom  she  had  cultivated 
an  early  friendship,  follow^ed  her  there :  and,  as  the  Gerock 
family  was  blessed  with  many  daughters,  these  contrived  to 
stay  with  her  in  turn  ;  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  privation, 
she  alwaj's  enjoj^ed  the  presence  of  at  least  one  long-trusted 
friend. 

These  circumstances,  these  experiences,  made  her  feel 
justified  in  recommending  to  me,  most  earnestly,  a  separation 
from  Lilli.  She  thought  it  hard  to  take  such  a  young  lady 
(of  whom  she  had  formed  the  highest  opinion)  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  lively,  if  not  splendid,  circle,  and  to  shut  her  up 
in  our  old  house,  which,  although  very  passable  in  its  way, 
was  not  suited  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  society, 
sticking  her,  as  it  were,  between  a  well-disposed,  but  unsoci- 
able, precise,  and  formal,  father,  and  a  mother  extremely 
active  in  her  domestic  matters,  who,  after  the  household 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  would  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
over  some  notable  bit  of  work  by  a  friendly  conversation 
with  forward  and  refined  young  girls.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  in  a  lively  manner  set  Lilli' s  position  before  me ;  for 
partly  in  my  letters,  partly  in  a  confidential  but  impassioned 
conversation,  I  had  told  her  every  thing  to  a  hair. 

Unfortunately  her  description  was  only  a  circumstantial 
and  well-meant  completion  of  what  a  gossiping  friend,  in 
whom,  by  degrees,  all  confidence  ceased  to  be  placed,  had 
contrived,  by  mentioning  a  few  characteristic  traits,  to  insinu- 
ate into  her  mind. 

I  could  promise  her  nothing,  although  I  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  she  had  convinced  me.  I  went  on  with  that 
enigmatic  feeling  in  my  heart,  with  which  passion  always 
nourishes  itself  ;  for  the  child  Cupid  clings  obstinately  to  the 
garment  of  Hope,  even  when  she  is  preparing  with  long  steps 
to  flee  away. 

The  only  thing  between  this  place  and  Zurich  which  I  now 
clearly  remember,  is  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen. 
A  mighty  cascade  here  gives  the  indication  of  the  mountain- 
ous region  which  we  designed  to  enter,  where,  each  step 
becoming  steeper  and  more  diflicult,  we  should  have  labori- 
ously to  clainl)cr  up  the  heights. 
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Tho  viow  of  tho  lako  of  Zuri<h.  wh'wli  w««  rnjov«*«!  from  the 
pit«i  of  tin»   ''«Stror»/,"    in  Htill  >    '  I  na\    '  'Ik» 

^uU'  of    tin»  tiiv«'m  ;   for,    witl»«»:  .'    to   » t  I 

ha.sUMjrcl  to  IavaUt.  lie  jfnvo  mi»  a  clu-rrfiil  aorl  bmrty 
rrcrptioii,  niul  was,  I  must        '  .  .       rmcio«!»:  coo« 

li<liii<^,  cunsiilrrat«',  kind.  .•  .  Ijraring ;  In« 

«Ifcd,  it  wouM  Im-  iin|H>HMil»lc  to  cxi>ert  any  lliiiij?  elm»  of  him. 
His  wiff,  with  soiii'     '    *  •        .    ,  ,       .     .  ^^ 

«'Xpnssion  of  couiii  iU 

el»o  ii)M)nt  liiin,  with  his  wav  of  thinking  and  lt\ 

Our  first  and   \  ■    '     .'H  only  '' 
systtMi   of  |»ii\-  iiy.      '1  1  ,  ,i 

work  was,  if  I  iiiiHt:ikv  not,  ulrvndy  phiittil,  or  al  Iraat  Drar 
its  coinplrtioii.      It  '      U*  naid  I  with 

^'«'iiiufi,    and    yet    •      ,        al  ;     in«  iii    ila 

iiiHtaiRVH  incomplete  mid  partial.  I  wan  Htmiiüely  ctmncctrd 
with  it  :    LavaU'r  wanted  all   the  world   for  •  tid 

«yinpathizen*.     Durin;;  hi--*  tnivels  up  t!u   \V...  .        ,.jr. 

traitH  tiikeii  of  a  f^reat  iimiiy  dititini  i  men.  in  ortlrr  to 

excite  their  per>tonal  inlrreht  in  a  > 

to  appi-ar.      He   proceetlcd  in  the  nai..        ...    >. .^ 

called  u|M)n  every  one  to  itend  him  drnwincr«  for  ilh  «. 

TJH'    latter  cami',  and   many  were  n«»t  •  iM 

purpose.      So,  t<M),  he  had  eop|HT-plateH  » ..^ .  .  '*, 

which  seldom  turned  out  charact«riHlie  copirf«.     M  ,ir 

had  IxM'ii  l>estowed  on  his  part  :  with  mont>y  nnd  e\  of 

all  kinds,  an  important  work  was  now  ready,  and  f....  ,.  ;.<>r 
was  done  to  phvHi«»i;nomy.  H«it  wlit-n  In  n  i»ri*nl  vtilmiie, 
illustrat«Ml  l»y  examples,  phy^  «>• 

was    to   set   up    its   claims   to    ;  ••  ^t 

found  that  not  a  sinj^le  pietui«  i.l 

the  plates  had  to  Ikj  censuretl  or  l»>  !•  •» 

none   to   Im'  praised,  hut  o»  '•    *   'i-mti  <i  .   iu.n.% 
(piit»'  alteri'd  hy  the  »«Xphii  l*'t»r   me.    %* 

HtudieH  nought  a  lirm  f«H»tin)i  U-fore  I  went  f  >  »w 

to    pirform  one  of  tin«  m«»^t    painful   tnÄk"  "^ 

rould    he    net    to.       I.et    the    rra«l«  «     Itil,'.-.        . 
with  impreHsions  of  the  plates  \-  waa  »cnt  to  im»  at 

Trankfort.      I   v  '  1    to    -  *    -  '    *       -     <»*• 

pleased  me,  to  .  _  .1  in  «h       .  I 

nuide  A  very  nuHlerute  une  of  Iliin  liU-riy.     In 
he   had    introdii«  id   !i   '•  !  '      *  '  *j 

;i'jr:iiusi  an  unju-^t  «mui. •  i  s  a 

heerful  iKHMu  aUiut  nature;    for  tliia  In»  ao-  ".  Uil 
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afterwards,  when  he  had  cooled  down,  approved  of  what  I 
had  done. 

Whoever  turns  over  the  four  vohimes  of  phj'siognomy,  and 
(what  he  will  not  repent  of  )  reads  them,  may  conceive  the 
interest  there  was  in  our  interviews,  during  which,  as  most 
of  the  plates  contained  in  it  were  already  drawn,  and  part  of 
them  had  been  engraved,  we  examined,  and  decided  on  those 
fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  work,  and  considered  the  ingenious 
means  by  which  those,  which  did  not  exactly  tally  with  its 
principles,  might  be  made  instructive  and  suitable. 

Whenever  at  present  I  look  through  the  work  of  Lavater, 
a  comic,  merry  feeling  comes  over  me  :  it  seems  as  if  I  saw 
before  me  the  shadows  of  men  formerly  known  to  me,  over 
whom  I  once  fretted,  and  in  whom  I  find  little  satisfaction 
now. 

The  possibility,  however,  of  retaining,  in  some  sort,  much 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  unsuitable,  was  owing  to  the 
fine  and  decided  talent  of  the  sketcher  and  engraver.  Lips. 
He  was,  in  fact,  born  for  the  free  prosaic  representation  of 
the  actual,  which  was  precisely  the  thing  wanted  in  this  case. 
He  worked  under  a  singularly  exacting  physiognomist,  and 
therefore  was  obliged  to  look  sharp  to  approximate  to  the 
demands  of  his  master ;  the  clever  peasant-boy  felt  the  whole 
responsibilit}^  of  working  for  a  clerical  gentleman  from  a 
city  so  highly  privileged,  and  gave  his  best  care  to  the 
business. 

Living  in  a  separate  house  from  my  companions,  I  became 
every  day  more  of  a  stranger  to  them,  without  the  least  un- 
pleasant feeling  having  arisen  :  our  rural  excursions  were  no 
longer  made  together,  although  in  the  city  we  still  kept  up 
some  intercourse.  With  all  the  arrogance  of  young  counts, 
they  had  honored  Lavater  with  a  visit,  and  appeared  to  the 
skilful  physiognomist  somewhat  different  from  what  they  did 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  spoke  to  me  about  them  ;  and  I 
remember  quite  well,  that,  speaking  of  Leopold  Stolberg,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  know  not  what  you  all  mean  :  he  is  a  noble, 
excellent  youth,  and  full  of  talent ;  but  you  have  described 
him  to  me  as  a  hero,  as  a  Hercules ;  and  I  have  never  in  my 
life  seen  a  softer  and  more  sensitive  young  man,  nor,  if 
need  be,  one  more  easily  influenced.  I  am  still  far  from 
having  formed  a  clear  physiognomical  judgment  of  him  ;  but 
as  for  you  and  all  the  rest,  you  are  in  a  fog  altogether." 

Since  Liivatei's  journey  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  public 
iuterest  in  him  aud  his  physiognomical  studies  had  greatly 
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and  valley  and  height  after  heigiit  in  greater  variety  than  the 
eye  could  take  in,  which,  dazzled  by  this  splendor,  delighted 
to  rest  on  the  blue  range  of  the  loftier  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance, whose  snowy  summits  man  has  been  so  far  intimate 
with  as  to  give  names  to. 

The  rapture  of  young  men  at  sight  of  the  marvellous 
beauty,  which,  for  so  many  years,  had  daily  been  before  him, 
appeared  to  please  the  old -poet;  he  became,  so  to  speak, 
ironically  sympathizing :  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends, 
but  not  before  a  yearning  for  those  blue  mountain  heights 
had  taken  possession  of  our  souls. 

Now  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving  our  worthy  patri- 
arch, I  remark,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  have  as  yet  said 
nothing  of  his  form  and  countenance,  of  his  movements,  and 
his  carriage  and  bearing. 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  right  for  travellers  to 
describe  every  distinguished  man  whom  they  visit,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  furnish  materials  for  advertising  a  runaway.  No 
one  sufficiently  considers  that  he  has  only  looked  at  the  great 
man  during  the  moment  of  introduction,  and  then  only  in  his 
own  way ;  and  that,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  the  host  may  or  not  be  what  he  seemed,  proud  or 
meek,  silent  or  talkative,  cheerful  or  morose.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  however,  I  may  excuse  myself  from  the  attempt, 
by  saying  that  no  verbal  description  of  Bodmer's  venerable 
person  would  convey  an  adequate  impression.  Fortunately, 
there  exists  a  picture  of  him  by  Count  von  Bause,  which  per- 
fectly represents  the  man  as  he  appeared  to  us,  and,  indeed, 
exactly  preserves  his  peculiar  penetrating  and  reflective  look. 

A  great,  not  indeed  unexpected,  but  still  highly  coveted, 
gratification  awaited  me  in  Zurich,  where  I  met  my  young 
friend  Passavant.  Of  a  respectable  family  of  the  reformed 
persuasion,  and  born  in  my  native  city,  he  lived  in  Switzer- 
land, at  the  fountain-head  of  the  doctrine  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  proclaim  as  a  preacher.  With  a  frame  not  large, 
but  active,  his  face  and  his  whole  manner  promised  a  quick 
and  agreeable  resoluteness  of  character.  His  hair  and  beard 
were  black,  his  e3^es  livel}^  On  the  whole,  you  saw  in  him 
a  man  of  some  sensitiveness,  but  of  moderate  energy. 

Scarcely  had  we  embraced  one  another,  and  exchanged  the 
first  greeting,  when  he  immediately  proposed  to  me  to  visit 
the  smaller  cantons.  Having  himself  already  walked  through 
them  with  great  delight,  he  wished,  with  the  sight  of  them,  to 
fi waken  my  i-apture  and  enthusiasm. 
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the  mountains  which  lay  before  us.  When  we  were  about  to 
descend  again  into  the  vale  of  Schindellegi,  we  turned  round 
to  take  in  once  more  the  charming  prospect  over  the  lake  of 
Zurich. 

Of  my  feelings  at  that  moment  some  idea  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  lines,  which,  just  as  I  wrote  them  down, 
are  still  preserved  in  a  little  memorandum-book  :  — 

If  I,  dearest  Lilli,  did  not  love  thee, 
What  delight  I  should  have  in  this  view! 

And  yet  were  I,  Lilli,  not  to  love  thee, 
Could  here,  could  true  bliss  to  me  accrue  ? 

—  Editor'' s  Version. 

This  little  impromptu  reads  to  me  more  expressive  in  its 
present  context  than  as  it  stands  by  itself  in  the  printed  col- 
lection of  my  poems. 

The  rough  roads  which  led  to  St.  Mary's  hermitage  did 
not  wear  out  our  good  spirits.  A  number  of  pilgrims,  whom 
we  had  remarked  below  upon  the  lake,  now  overtook  us,  and 
asked  the  aid  of  our  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  pious  object. 
We  saluted  them,  and  let  them  pass  ;  and,  as  thej^  moved 
regularly  with  their  hymns  and  prayers,  they  lent  a  charac- 
teristic graceful  animation  to  the  dreary  heights.  We  saw 
livingly  marked  out  the  serpentine  path  which  we,  too,  had  to 
travel,  and  seemed  to  be  joyously  following.  The  customs 
of  the  Romish  church  are  altogether  significant  and  imposing 
to  the  Protestant,  inasmuch  as  he  only  recognizes  the  inmost 
principle  by  which  they  were  first  called  forth,  the  human 
element  by  which  they  are  propagated  from  race  to  race ; 
thus  penetrating  at  once  to  the  kernel,  without  troubling  him- 
self,  just  at  the  moment,  with  the  shell,  the  rind,  or  even  with 
the  tree  itself,  its  twigs,  leaves,  bark,  and  roots. 

We  now  saw  rising  a  dreary,  treeless  vale,  the  splendid 
church,  the  cloister,  of  broad  and  stately  compass,  in  the 
midst  of  a  neat  place  of  sojourn  for  a  large  and  varied  as- 
sembly of  guests. 

The  little  church  within  the  church,  the  former  hermitage 
of  the  saint,  incrusted  with  marble,  and  transformed  as  far 
as  possible  into  a  regular  chapel,  was  something  new  to  me, 
something  that  I  had  not  seen,  — this  little  vessel,  surrounded 
and  built  over  with  pillars  and  vaults.  It  could  not  but 
excite  sober  thoughts  to  reflect  how  a  single  spark  of  good- 
ness, and  of  the  fear  of  God,  had  here  kindled  a  bright  and 
burning  flame,  so  that  troops  of  believers  never  ceased  to 
make  painful  pilgrimages  in  order  to  light  their  little  tapers 
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well  preserved  in  a  lump  of  blue  fuller's  clay,  which,  black 
as  it  was,  has  dwelt  in  my  imagination  ever  since.  They 
had  found  it  in  the  country  of  Kapperswyl,  a  district  which, 
ever  since  the  memor}"  of  man,  was  so  full  of  morasses  that 
it  could  well  receive  and  keep  such  mummies  for  posterity. 

Far  different  attractions  were  presented  to  me  by  a  copper- 
plate engraving  of  Martin  Schön,  which  was  kept  under  a 
glass  frame,  and  represented  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
True,  only  a  perfect  specimen  could  give  an  idea  of  the  art 
of  such  a  master ;  but  then,  we  are  so  affected  by  it,  as  with 
the  perfect  in  every  branch  of  art,  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  wish  to  possess  something  in  some  way  like  it,  to  be  able 
constantly  to  repeat  the  sight  of  it,  however  long  a  time  may 
intervene.  Why  should  I  not  anticipate  and  confess  here, 
that  afterwards  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  excellent  copy  of  this  plate. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1775  (for  here  I  find  a  date  first  set 
down),  we  entered  upon  a  toilsome  journey;  wild,  stony 
heights  were  to  be  surmounted,  and  that,  too,  in  a  perfect 
solitude  and  wilderness.  At  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the 
evening,  we  stood  before  the  Schwyzer-Haken,  two  mountain 
peaks  which  jut  out  boldly,  side  by  side,  into  the  sky.  For 
the  first  time  we  found  snow  upon  our  path,  where  on  the 
jagged  rocks  it  had  been  hanging  since  the  winter.  A  pri- 
meval forest,  with  its  solemn  awe,  filled  the  immense  valleys 
into  which  we  were  about  to  descend.  Refreshed,  after  a 
short  rest,  we  sprang,  with  bold  and  light  step,  from  cliff  to 
cliff",  from  ledge  to  ledge,  down  the  precipitous  footpath,  and 
arrived  by  ten  o'clock  at  Schwyz.  We  had  become  at  once 
weary  yet  cheerful,  exhausted  yet  excited :  we  eagerly 
quenched  our  violent  thirst,  and  felt  ourselves  still  more  in- 
spired. Imagine  the  3'oung  man  who  but  two  years  before 
had  written  "  Werther,"  and  his  still  younger  friend  who  still 
earlier  had  read  that  remarkable  work  in  manuscript,  and  had 
been  strangely  excited  by  it,  transported,  in  some  respect 
without  their  knowing  it  or  wishing  it,  into  a  state  of  nature, 
and  there,  in  the  consciousness  of  rich  powers,  vividly  recall- 
ing past  passions,  clinging  to  tliose  of  the  present,  shaping 
fruitless  plans,  rioting  through  the  realm  of  fancy,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  our  situation  then, 
which  I  should  not  know  how  to  describe  if  it  did  not  stand 
written  in  my  journal,  "  Laughing  and  shouting  lasted  until 
midnight." 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  we  saw  the  Scliwyzer-Haken 
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from  f»ur  windnwH.      Aroiiiul  lhi'H«>  v:i  «ural 

pyramids,  <I«»ihI.h  n>«**  ii|m)ii  doihU.      .\  .-^ 

we  left  Sohwyz,  on  our  way  I«  Ih««  Kiifi :  at  two  me  n 

tlu'  LawtTZir  Ink«',  t'  * 

all  tlu-  wliilr.      For  - 

maidc'tiH  ^iiiile<l  the  Inrnt :  timt  lookc<l  prfttv.  «ml  %v 

no   r»l»j»M'li«»M.       Wr  * 

bay  oiicf  livt'tl  tin«   f- 

may,  the  hut  of  the  aneliorite  luui  now  plaute«!  itMelt  «i. 

tlic  niiiiM. 

Wi>  climlxd  the  Hi^i ;  at  holf-poMt  «oven  we  «(«•i-t  nf   t^^ 
foot  of  tlie  **  Mother  of  God  "  c<iverwl  in  «now  ; 
the  chafM»!  ami  tiie  iiuiuier^*,  ami  rv«t4xl  at  tJie  bui«!  u(  Um 
Ox. 

On  the  18th,  Sunday  morning  early,  wp  took  «  «ketrh  of 
the  rhaprl  fn»m  th»*  ()\.      At   twelve  wr  wm!   l<»  !. 

or  tljc  fountain  of  the  Three  Siittent.      liy  a«|'!..  ,..  .  ..,*> 

we  had  reached    the    Miimmit :   we    found    oii  in    th« 

clonils,  this  time  duuMy  dinn^xreeahle  to  mt,  '>oCli 

hindi-red  ihr  pronpt-et  and  dn-n''"-'  "-  with  m.  •»••», 

here  and  tlu-re,  thi-y  o|H*ned  an  >\  n«t,  fr  ii,  r»» 

l)y  thfir  ever-varying  «>utline.  a  rl««r.  n.  >      *  I, 

with  the  rtian^in;;  Hrems  of  adior.ima.  \\«   i...  I 

theHe  aeeidenbi ;   for  it  wan  a  ni^hl  **»•  hn<l  ii> 
and  should  never  l>ehold  a«;aiu  :   and  \^  4 

Hoinewhat  inconv(>nient  j      •'■   ••    •  nt^m 

and  ( leviiiH  of  tin*  wvi  little 

|H)iut  of  Hunny  earth,  Home  litUu  ulnp  o(  «liurv,  ur  | 
nook  of  tJK'  lake. 

By  »ii^dil  in  the  eveninp  we  were  Imrk  «aain  «t  th*  iloor  oC 
the  inn,  and  refreshed  uuntelve«  with  hoketl  Ibb  «iitl  c*kk«, 
and  pirnty  of  wine. 

As  tin«  iwili'^dit  antl  the  ni^lit  yrndtnllv  mmr  on.  otyr  ran 
were  IHUmI  with  myHlrriouHly  honu 

kliiii;  nf  tin«  <  '         

rustling  nf  til 

in   the  dintanee  :    them*   were  bleat,  »ootliiui;,  li 

ninntcnts. 

At  half-past  nix.  on  the  roornliur  «^f  thn  VM 
in^,  then  jfoin^  down  l»v  tlie  Wul  Ijikc«  w©  r«for  to 

Fil/nnii  ;   fn»m  tlinuv,  l»y  wnlrr.  \' 

were   in   thf   h<»l»'l  on  th»-  lake.       \ 
op|H>Hite   to  (Jnitli,   when»  the  llinv  Telia  « 
U|M)n  the  Mat  rtH'k  when*  the  hero  apnin){  froiu  Uu  Uaai.  auii 
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where  the  legend  of  his  life  and  deeds  is  recorded  and  im- 
mortalized by  a  painting.  At  three  we  were  at  Fliielen, 
where  he  embarked ;  and  at  four  in  Altorf ,  where  he  shot 
the  apple. 

Aided  by  this  poetic  thread,  one  winds  conveniently  through 
the  labyrinth  of  these  rocky  walls,  which,  descending  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  water,  stand  silently  before  us.  They,  the 
immovable,  stand  there  as  quietly  as  the  side-scenes  of  a 
theatre :  success  or  failure,  joy  or  sorrow,  merely  pertain  to 
the  persons  who  for  the  day  successively  strut  upon  the 
stage. 

Such  reflections,  however,  were  wholly  out  of  the  circle  of 
the  vision  of  the  youths  who  then  looked  upon  them :  what 
had  recently  passed  had  been  dismissed  from  their  thoughts, 
and  the  future  lay  before  them  as  strangely  inscrutable  as 
the  mountain  region  which  they  were  laboriously  penetrating. 

On  the  20th  we  breakfasted  at  Amstag,  where  they  cooked 
us  a  savory  dinner  of  baked  fish.  Here  now,  on  this  moun- 
tain ledge,  where  the  Reuss,  which  was  at  all  times  wild 
enough,  was  rushing  from  rugged  clefts,  and  dashing  the 
cool  snow-water  over  the  rocky  channels,  I  could  not  help 
enjoying  the  longed-for  opportunity,  and  refreshing  myself 
in  the  foaming  waves. 

At  three  o'clock  we  proceeded  onwards :  a  row  of  sump- 
ter  horses  went  before  us ;  we  marched  with  them  over  a 
broad  mass  of  snow,  and  did  not  learn  till  afterwards  that 
it  was  hollow  underneath.  The  snows  of  winter,  that  had 
deposited  themselves  here  in  a  mountain  gorge,  which  at 
other  seasons  it  was  necessary  to  skirt  circuitously,  now 
furnished  us  with  a  shorter  and  more  direct  road.  But  the 
waters  which  forced  their  way  beneath  had  gradually  under- 
mined the  snowy  mass,  and  the  mild  summer  had  melted 
more  and  more  of  the  lower  side  of  the  vault ;  so  that  now, 
like  a  broad,  arched  bridge,  it  formed  a  natural  connection 
between  the  opposite  sides.  We  convinced  ourselves  of  this 
strange  freak  of  nature  by  venturing  more  than  half  way 
down  into  the  broader  part  of  the  gorge.  As  we  kept  as- 
cending, we  left  pine  forests  in  the  chasm,  through  which 
the  Reuss  from  time  to  time  appeared,  foaming  and  dashing 
over  rocky  precipices. 

At  half-past  seven  we  arrived  at  Wasen,  where,  to  render 
palatable  the  red,  heavy,  sour  Lombardy  wine,  we  were 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  water,  and  to  supply,  by  a  great 
deal  of  sugar,  the  ingredient  which  nature  had  refused  to 
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clalMnati'  in  the  inT»p«*.     Thf  lnti<llnnl  •<  H^.rn.   f-  an- 

tifiil  cry.Htnl.H  ;    Itiit   I    had    at   tlmt    tim.     -  n.i. n^ii   m 

the  Htiitly  of  imtiirr  ninl  Miich  ii|h-  nc  hh,  that  1  did  ocK  rmrw 
U)  hiinlcii  iny.srlf  with  thcM*  iiiMiiiitnin  prodocU«  bcmrvrr 
cheaply  tijry  mi^ht  U-  Inuij^ht. 

Oll  th(>  2lHt,  nt  hiilf-poMt  hIx,  wp  were  Mill  ig  :  tb« 

HM'krt  ^H'w  inorr  and  iiir.r      *  !  '  •.    .    j.»«?! 

Ui   t\u:    'J'eii/ihU'in    (l)»'\  w.     \x  *  • 

gain  a  view  of  the  Devil»  linil;;e,  was  still  ini»r«  • 
My  rompanion  !..  '  H|Mmed  for  a  r*    ' 

Hkft<  h   l!ir  MioHt   I  int  view».     M      ' 

haps,  tolcrnhly  sur(H>HMful :  hut  nothing  im^crmhI  to  »t  xi.  i 
out,  notliiii'^  to  ntin«  int«»  tin«    '  '       mirh  ol»j««  t«   1 

had  no  hiii;:uagL'.      W'v  toili*«!  «>h  ;  iMirmn  «»f  t!»«« 

wililrrnrsH  H«'i'!ne<l  eontinually  to  cl(*v|M>n.  plain«  licratnr  i 
and  hollowH  (•hann)'*.      And  ho  ^ 

cave  of  l'r«ern,  thi'ou^h  whi«li  1      .   ...       

ill  humor:  what  we  had  lUM'n  thua  far  wait,  at  any  rate,  ^ 
lime;  thin  dnrkneHH  t<M>k  cv*  • 

Hut  the  roguinh  f?uid(>  ant!  .,..:.      ....    /jyful  aato«ii»hmrnl 
which  would  ovtTwhflin  me  on  my  e^freas.     Tlnrv  ihr  mhwI««- 
ratrly  fnaininvj  Mtrcain    wound    mildly   throaf^h  a  I» •^ 
Hurn>unde<i  Ity  moinitain.H,  )>ut  wiilt*  enough  to  invi'«- 
tion.      AIm)Vi>  the  (»lean  littlr  \  illa;;«>  of  I  rm-ni  and    •  ■. 
wliich  Kto<Ml  opj>o.sil«»  to  UH  on  a  U-vrl  plot,  n>«e  a 

which  wan  held  Ha<-rcd  U'caum*  it   pn>t4vt4*<l  the 

at  its  f(M)t  fn)m  the  ntllimj  of  th<>  tivHlanclM*s.      Ilt*rr  »• 
joyetl  till'  hi^ht  «»f  l«>i  m.     Tht»  nntk  f 

the  valley,  junt  iMMjiiii.uiu    ••  •■"-»x  ;.. .«       "    ' ' .: 

the  river  Hi«lc  with  hliorl  will«»n».    Th«»  ■ 
uiH>n  the  levi'l  putliM  we  felt  our  |Mmer»  n\ 
fellow-traveller  wa.H  not  a  little  pr»»u<l  i»f  im    •»inj-i.-  • 

he  had  mo  skilfidly  contrivetl. 

The  nieaihiWH  pnMlutv  the  c  I  Tnu-m  rherar  ;  aii«l 

the    youthful    travellerH.    hijjh   m  ■  -  •oihiih^    ^      ' 

tolerahle  wine  not  t«>  In«  HurpaitH4«<l.  •  h«*i|{litrn  i 

enjoyment,  and  to  jjive  a  iworw  fnntai»iie  unpulav  to  tbrir  \w\p- 
je<tH. 

On  the  *J2d,  at  hnlf-pa-nt  Ihn«©,  we  Irfl  our  qimrtrr«,  ilial 
from  the  hukkUIi  t'rseni  valley  we  miyht  enter  u|wo  it» 
Htonv  valley  of   I.iviner.      lien»,  t«»<»,  wr    /  '      M 

vi'getalii>n  :   nothing  w«m  to  In»  »»en  or  h«  « 

moHsy  HH'kÄ  eovertMl  with  nm»w,  fUful  piaU  l»U»«in|:  lim 
eloudM  haekwanlM  and   forwanU,  tin«  niaUiug  of  lislcrfalli» 
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the  tinkling  of  sumpter-horses  in  the  depth  of  solitude,  where 
we  saw  none  coming  and  none  departing.  It  did  not  cost 
the  imagination  much  to  see  dragons'  nests  in  the  clefts. 
But,  nevertheless,  we  felt  inspired  and  elevated  by  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  waterfalls,  sublimely 
various  in  all  its  rocky  steps,  which,  being  at  this  time  of 
the  year  enriched  by  melted  snows,  and  now  half  hidden 
b}'  the  clouds,  now  half  revealed,  chained  us  for  some  time 
to  the  spot. 

Finally,  we  came  to  little  mist-lakes,  as  I  might  call  them, 
since  they  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  atmos- 
pheric streaks.  Before  long,  a  building  loomed  towards  us 
out  of  the  vapor :  it  was  the^Hospice,  and  we  felt  great  sat- 
isfaction at  the  thoughts  of  sheltering  ourselves  under  its 
hospitable  roof. 


NINETEENTH   BOOK. 


Announced  by  the  low  barking  of  a  little  dog  which  ran 
out  to  meet  us,  we  were  cordially  received  at  the  door  by  an 
elderly  but  active  female.  She  apologized  for  the  absence 
of  the  Pater,  who  had  gone  to  Milan,  but  was  expected  home 
that  evening  ;  and  immediately,  without  any  more  words,  set 
to  work  to  provide  for  our  comfort  and  wants.  We  were 
shown  into  a  warm  and  spacious  room,  where  bread,  cheese, 
and  some  passable  wine,  were  set  before  us,  with  the  promise 
of  a  more  substantial  meal  for  our  supper.  The  surprise  of 
the  day  was  now  talked  over ;  and  mj^  friend  was  not  a  little 
proud  that  all  had  gone  off  so  well,  and  that  we  had  passed 
a  day  the  impressions  of  which  neither  poetry  nor  prose  could 
ever  reproduce. 

At  length  with  the  twilight,  which  did  not  here  come  on 
till  late,  the  venerable  father  entered  the  room,  greeted  his 
guests  with  dignity  but  in  a  friendly  and  cordial  manner,  and 
in  a  few  words  ordered  the  cook  to  pay  all  possible  attention 
to  our  wishes.  When  we  expressed  the  wonder  we  could  not 
repress,  that  he  could  like  to  pass  his  life  up  here,  in  the 
midst  of  sucli  a  perfect  wilderness,  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
society,  he  assured  us  that  society  was  never  wanting,  as  our 
own  welcome  visit  might  testify.  A  lively  trade,  he  told  us, 
was  kept  up  between  Italy  and  Germany.     This  continual 
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trafllo   hrnn^lit    liiin    into   rrlatinn   with  Uir  fimt  m«>?»^t.in^ 

lioiiHCH.     He  ofU'ii  wont  flown  U»  Milan.  aimI  nUo  to  1 

tlum^'li    not    MO  fi«i|n«ntly,  fnun    wlii.  h    \< 

lioiiHi-s  whicli  liuil  cliur^o  of  Üw  |>onlin;;  ■... 

fieciucntly  sent  youn^  |M*o|)lc  to  him.  who.  h< 

of   piLS'*/!;;«' iM'tWfrn  llu«  two   »t  ■ 

ucqnaiiit4(l  with  all  th.-  i  ii. nn.  „^  ,.,.,.^,Um. 

witii  Hntli  afTairH. 

Ainiil  Hucli  varinl  «iMtv*-!  paaacd  a^ 

aiul  wt?  .Hl»'|»t  a  ((tiict  ni^'lit  ou  ■  •-•■'•"••|»Ia«.,, 

f:iäti'ncMl  t4>  til«!  wall,  and  more  >  .t«»««t«. 

Kisin«;  rarly,  I  8<M.n  found  niN-M-ll  iupI.t  li»- 
in  a  narrow  Hpacc  Hnrronndiil  !»y  tall  nmnnU... 
down  U|N)n  tlio  footpath  wtiirh  hnl  to  Italy,  and 
nftor  till'  niannrr  of  tlilfttitnd,  tn  draw  wliat  (*«Miiii  n«>i  )w 
<lrawn,  Htill  \vh.h  makr  a  pictun» ;  nnnirly,  tho  nmrv^t  moun« 
tain   tops,  whoso  HJdrs,  with  their  white  fnrr*>wH  nnd  hhy-k 
ri<!j?i*H,  wen?  f^nidiially  niadr  vi-nihlr  l»y  '<  'ii»tf  "f  th« 

snow.      NrvntlnlrHM.  that  fniitlr.M  vfTort  ii.ii  »mprtiiL»«'^!  tli« 
inui^o  indclihly  on  my  nuMiiory. 

My  companion  Mt4'p|Mtl  hrinkly  up  to  mc,  ajid  U-^an. 
**  What    »ay    yon   of    tlif   »tory    of    o';-  •     .1    ||,^i    iaj»t 

evoniii;^?      llavr  not  yon,  as  wi-ll  a«  i  a  «h-^irf  to 

descend    from    this    cha^on'»    height    into    itume   «i 
rc'ixions   IhIow?     A   ran  '  '     *'  !i    them«   K<>n^ea  niu"^ 

^Inrioiis   and    n<»t    very   '  and,  when    it   co«U  «  '  • 

Ih'llinzona,  what  n  plcaHiin*  tiiat  mintt   U* !     The  wooU  ui 
the  jjcmmI   fathir  havi-  a^ain   hroiiv*  *        '  '    '     •- 

my  »oul  of  Ihr  ish'fi  «if  the  \ji^**  M  i 

and  Hcen  mo  much  of  them  since  KeyMilrr's  tmvvla«  that  1 
cannot  resist  tin*  U'lnptatinn.'* 

"Is  it  not  HO  with  you  U»«*?"  ho  regime«! :  •*y»Mi  ara 
hitting  on  exactly  tJie  rijjlit  s|»ol ;  1  stood  llierv  oner.  IniI 
had  not  tin*  connii^r  to  jump  down.      '^  I 

ciTi'inony,  wait    for   me   at    Aii'»lo:   I 

conrier  when    I    have   taken   Iravi*  of  tlic  good  fallirr,  ami 
setthul  evci>  thinj;." 

"Such   an   riiU'ipns«',"    1   replicil.   **  to  sntldndv  nndrr- 
taken,  d«K»H  not  suit  uh».*' —  •' W lint's  Üw 
nütm  so  mm  h?  "  rriwl  he:   *'  w««  lui\r  n>««>'  \  • 
to   Milan,   wlu'ie  wc   hhnll   IIihI  eiiilit  ;   ll  I 

know    moiT    than   one   UHTeiuitilo   frund  lie  gtrw 

Htill  moH«  ui'^nit.      "(m»I'*  sai«l  I.  ••ami  i.  "v 

for  th«'  «hpartnie:   tJieu   we  will  diH'uW." 
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In  such  moments  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  man  feels  no 
resolution  in  himself,  bnt  is  rather  governed  and  determined 
by  earlier  impressions.  Lombardy  and  Italy  lay  before  me, 
altogether  foreign  land :  while  Germany,  as  a  well-known 
dear  home,  full  of  friendly,  domestic  scenes,  and  where, 
let  me  confess  it,  —  was  that  which  had  so  long  entirely 
enchained  me,  and  on  which  my  existence  was  centred, 
remained  even  now  the  most  indispensable  element,  beyond 
the  limits  of  which  I  felt  afraid  to  step.  A  little  golden 
heart,  which,  in  my  happiest  honrs,  I  had  received  from  lier^ 
still  hung  love-warmed  about  my  neck,  susj^ended  by  the 
same  ribbon  to  which  she  had  tied  it.  Snatching  it  from 
my  bosom,  I  loaded  it  with  kisses.  This  incident  gave  rise 
to  a  ix)em,  which  I  here  insert :  — 

Thou,  of  joy  that  died  away,  the  token, 

VThich  as  yet  I  on  my  neck  am  wearing. 

Longer  bold'st  us  twain,  than  mental  tie  that's  broken. 

Art  thou  the  length  of  love's  short  days  repairing  ? 

Flee  I,  Lilli,  from  thee!    Must  still,  tied  to  thy  fetter. 

Like  unto  a  debtor, 

Roam  in  strange  lands,  through  vales  and  forests  darting! 

Ah !  not  so  soon  could  this  my  heart  from 

My  Lilli' s  heart  be  parting. 

Like  a  bird  that  erst  did  break  his  string, 

And  to  the  wood  returns. 

He  drags  of  his  prison  the  disgrace, 

Still  some  bit  of  the  string  on  his  trace; 

No  longer  the  old  bird,  once  born  with  freedom's  wing; 

Has  been  a  slave  where'er  he  turns. 

—  Editor's  Version, 

Seeing  my  friend  with  the  guide,  who  earned  our  knapsack, 
come  storming  up  the  heights,  I  rose  hastily,  and  removed 
from  the  precipice,  where  I  had  been  watching  his  return, 
lest  he  should  drag  me  down  into  the  abyss  with  him.  I 
also  saluted  the  pious  father,  and  turned,  without  saying  a 
word,  to  the  path  by  which  we  had  come.  My  friend  fol- 
lowed me,  somewhat  hesitating,  and.  in  spite  of  his  love  and 
attachment  to  me.  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  distance  l>ehind, 
till  at  last  a  glorious  waterfall  brought  us  again  together 
for  the  rest  of  OJir  journey  ;  and  what  had  been  once  de- 
cided was  fiom  henceforth  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and 
the  best. 

Of  our  descent  I  will  only  remark  tliat  we  now  found  the 
8aow-bridge,  over  which  we  had  seciuely  travelled  with  a 
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hoavy  Inclon  trnin  n  frw  i\n\n  licfnn'.  nil  fnllrti  j»»    •»•«•'  •'    ♦ 
now,  n»  wif  had  to  nuik«'  n  rirt'uit  niuiKl  iIm*  <»(h  : 
we    wrn*    (ilK««!    with    a.Htoii  :iii«l 

(•olrMHul  fra^iiMMis  .»f  ihai  j..  :  nntiinn 

My  frioiid  cnxiM  imt  (juit«*  nvi  over  hi«  t  «t 

not    n'Umiiii«?   inln   Italy  :    vtry  likrlv  h«-  * 

plan  Himw  tinu'  U-fon-,  and  nith  ainiaMr  • ^  ..  .  | 

U)  Hur])nH«>  me  on  tlu'  H|iot.     On  tliin  n(*(*oiint  «nir  n  r  | 

not  pHMTf«!  jM»  nurrily  a?«  our  advancv  ;  l»ul  1   «*  I 

ail  tlu;  more  conHLmtly  on  my  nilmt   n>iite,  wi'  » 

fix«  at  lenMt  in  itü  more  eompn'limHililr  and  * 
(letalis,  that  sense  of  the  miMim«'  and  va-*!.  nh 
advances,  usually  ^mwh  eontrart4'd  in  our  mind«. 

Not  without  many  Inith   new  and  rrii«*wi"«l  ««mot  \ 

reMe<*tions  did  we  pass  »>ver  the  remark 
the  \'ierwaldMtatt4T  I^ke,  on  our  way  li»  l\.i--ii  ».  m .  .*...  i., 
having  landed,  and  pursued  our  ramhje,  «e  liad  to  gr«*«*! 
Teli's  eha|M'l,  whieli  lay  on  our  nuite,  and  to  n*fl«*rt  u|ii»n 
that  assassination,  whirh,  in  the  ryen  of  the  wholi«  n  -'  >  t< 
HO  hiToii'ai,  patriotic,  and  ^lori«»u«.     So,  l««».  w««  «»n  r 

the  Zuger   I^e,  which  wr  had  S4><>n  in  the  •*  a«  v« 

looked  d<»wn   fnnn   li\\i'\.      In   Zu;:.    I   only   n m  -       -n 

painl4'd  glass,  insert«*«!  into  the  ca-^ftM-ut  nf  a  f 

the  inn,  not  lar^^e  to  Im*  mire,  hut  <  t  in  itM  way.     (hir 

rout«*  then  led  ovrr  the  Alhls  into  u».    ^iil  v   "  »  »Y 

visiting  a  yo(n)<4   IIuiimvim  ian,  Voii  Lindau.  ^^  > 

live  there  in  solitude,   we  soui^lit   to  mitignli*  the  > 

which  '      '      i  felt  sninc  time  U'fon»  in  /i.      '       * 
ing   til'  I    of  his  company    ni»l    in    tli<  r 

IM>lite  manner.     The  jealous  friendship  of  tlK»  worthy  I' 
vant  was  nally  the  reaM4»n  of  my  n*j*«<'tinx  thu    tnily  -»«Ar 
hut   inconvenient  premMice  of  nn(»tlier. 

Hut,  lH>fore  we  descend  n^nin  fn»ni  tlin»«*  tclt^riouii  hri^hli 
to  the  lake  and  to  the   |  '  '  T  V«» 

one  ujore  n'uuirk  U|)on  n  .  ,  * 

of  the  country   by  drawintf  iiihI  skeU-hinff.     A  luiWl   frtun 
youth   npwanl  of  viewi-  "    '       ■  . 

whenever    1    ol»s«'rved   ai.»    ,.:.,.     ,  « 

scenery,  to  try  and  fix  It,  mnd  «o  lo  | 

rial  of  such  momenlM.      Hut.  i  i 

myself  on  conlhie«l  mvnei«.  I  .     ...,  f 

n»y  art  for  su<'h  a  worhl. 

The  haste  I  was  in  at  oti-  •*» 

tt)  a  singidai  «NiKdienl  :  mu.   ...    '• 
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ing  object,  and  with  light  and  veiy  sketchy  strokes  drawn 
the  outUnes  on  the  pai)er,  than  I  noted  down,  in  words,  the 
particular  objects  which  I  had  no  time  to  catch  and  till  up 
with  the  pencil,  and,  by  this  means,  made  the  scenes  so 
thoroughly  present  to  my  mind,  that  every  locality,  when- 
ever I  afterwards  wanted  it  for  a  poem  or  a  story,  floated  at 
once  before  me,  and  was  entirely  at  my  command. 

On  returning  to  Zurich,  I  found  the  Stolbergs  were  gone : 
their  stay  in  this  city  had  been  cut  short  in  a  singular 
manner. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  travellers,  npon  removing  to  a 
distance  from  the  restraints  of  home,  are  only  too  apt  to 
think  they  are  stepping,  not  only  into  an  unknown,  but  into  a 
perfectl}'  free,  world,  —  a  delusion  which  it  was  the  more  easy 
to  indulge  in  at  this  time,  as  there  was  not  as  yet  any  pass- 
ports to  be  examined  by  the  police,  or  any  tolls  and  such 
like  checks  and  hinderances  on  the  liberty  of  travellers,  to 
remind  men  that  abroad  they  are  subject  to  still  worse  and 
more  painful  restraints  than  at  home. 

If  the  reader  will  only  bear  in  mind  this  decided  tendency 
to  realize  the  freedom  of  nature,  he  will  be  able  to  pardon 
the  young  spirits  who  regarded  Switzerland  as  the  very  place 
in  which  to  "idyllize"  the  fresh  independence  of  youth. 
The  tender  poems  of  Gessner,  as  well  as  his  charming 
sketches,  seemed  decidedly  to  justify  this  expectation. 

In  fact,  bathing  in  wide  waters  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
best  qualifications  for  expressing  such  poetic  talents.  Upon 
our  journey  thus  far,  such  natural  exercises  had  not  seemed 
exactly  suitable  to  modern  customs  ;  and  we  had,  in  some 
degree,  abstained  from  them.  But,  in  Switzerland,  the 
sight  of  the  cool  stream  —  flowing,  running,  rushing,  then 
gathering  on  the  plain,  and  graduall}^  spreading  out  to  a 
lake — presented  a  temptation  that  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
I  cannot  deny  that  I  joined  my  companions  in  bathing  in  the 
clear  lake  ;  but  we  chose  a  spot  far  enough,  as  we  supposed, 
from  all  human  eyes.  But  naked  bodies  shine  a  good  way, 
and  whoever  chanced  to  see  us  doubtless  took  offence. 

The  good,  innocent  youths  who  thought  it  nowise  shocking 
to  see  themselves  half  naked,  like  poetic  shepherds,  or 
entirely  naked,  like  heathen  deities,  were  admonished  by 
their  friends  to  leave  oft'  all  such  piacticcs.  They  were 
given  to  understand  tiiat  they  were  living,  not  in  prim(?val 
nature,  but  in  a  land  where  it  was  esteemed  good  and  salu- 
tary to  adJiere  to   the  old  institutions  and  customs,  which 
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Ii.'kI   Ihcm   Ii.'ukIc«!  iIuwi)   frixii  tli«*  Mi  '    •«.     Tbcv  mm- 

not  (li.Hiiirlimd  to  ackiiowli-il^r  tin-  |»».j.,..  i,  of  «11   •»■-      ^. 

|>t'cially  !U4  tlu>  apiMul  wiut    iiiaiU*  tu  tlif   Mi<i(ll<*  Ag*  'i 

to    tliciii    sim'IikmI    \ciicral>lc   an   n  I    tmturr. 

iii^ly,  tlicy   lift  tlir  iiion>  piiMir  ...rv     -.M»ri*i»:  Uit  . 

tlicir   walks    tliroii<^li   the   iiiotintaiii.n.    tliry    f«*ll    in 

clrar,  nislliti^,  rcfn-Mliiii^  HtnaiiiH.  it 

hihk',  ill  the   iiii<lillr  of  .Inly,  to  altfttum    :■<■:. i    i... 

exiTC'i»*'.     'I'hii«*,  on  tlirir  wii|««.Hw«-«>|.if»./  wiik-    «i 

also  to  tin*  .sinuly  valt»  whrn»  ti 

All)is,   shoots    down    in    VW]  ''  i.imm».       «i-.w 

Zurich.      Far  from  every  h  i  from  nil  tr*-l- 

(lon    ftjotpath.H,    they  thonj^lit   then*  nniUl  lie    iio   •              u 

hero  to  their  thn»wintj  off  their  elotli-  '   Uthlly                .: 

the  foaniin«.;  waven.  Thin  waM  not  i  •U»ne  »lü.-u'v  .« 
Hhriekf  without  a  wild  hIiouI  of  Joy.  exeil«il  |Mirtly   l>>  the 

chill  and  partly  hy  the  natinfn  -      '  •         •  '    .>      '  •    "      ■  . 
to  consrciale   thesi'   gloomy,    v. 
scene. 

Ihlt  wlirtluT  p«r«^<»Ms   1 

them,  or  whetluT  ihin  [• 

even  in  the  »olilude,  cannot  Im  det4*niiini><l.  Nultlc«'  it  to  imi\  . 
Htone  after  ntone  wan  thrown  at  them   f  '   ■«• 

bushes  above,  whether  by  one  t>r  mure,  %*  y 

or  pui^Misely,  they  could  not  t*«!! :  howoviT,  thev  llMmjtlit  it 
wisi>Ht  to  renounce  tlic  quickening  clement,  autl  kM>k  aller 
their  clothes. 

No  one  f^ot  hit :   they  nuntiiine«!  no  injury  iHit  tlie  mocml 
one  of  surprise  and  eh:i;;iiii  :  *    v 

were,  they  easily  «.lüM.k   «'fT   i'»  t 

nlTair. 

Ihit  the  m«>st  di?»a'4r»« 

who  was  blamed   f«»r  h.4......   ^ '•• 

«uch   saucy   youths,  us   even    t*i   have   m  •kill 

them,   an<l   otherwise    t4>    show  a»' 

wild,    unbridi»'«!.   unt'hristian,  and   -• 

had  caused  so  mueli  senntlal  t«»  a  nH>ral  ami  i»-  «t 

neij^hlMirluMMl. 

Our  clever  friend,  however,  wl»»»  i*«"  ^'<-  «  '"••  »••  •"»•■•«h 
over  such  unph-anant  «HH'urren«-«  ••,  ••  ^ 

one  also;  xuul,  nft4'r  the  ile|»ai'  **•*• 

lers.  we  f»uin«l,  on  our  return.  ; 

In  ti»e  fragment  t»f  Weith«  r 
reprinted  in  the  aixteentii  voIuiih?  uI  uiy  wuik».  1  lia»»-  *i- 
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tempted  to  describe  tins  contrast  of  the  commendable  order 
and  legal  restraint  of  Switzerland,  with  that  life  of  nature 
which  youth  in  its  delusions  so  loudly  demands.  But  as 
people  generally  are  apt  to  take  all  that  the  poet  advances 
without  reserve  for  his  decided  opinions,  or  even  didactic 
censure,  so  the  Swiss  were  very  much  offended  at  the  com- 
parison ;  and  I,  therefore,  dropped  the  intended  continuation, 
which  was  to  have  represented,  more  or  less  in  detail,  Wer- 
ther's  progress  up  to  the  epoch  of  his  sorrows,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  certainly  have  been  interesting  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  mankind. 

Arrived  at  Zurich,  I  devoted  my  time  almost  exclusively 
to  Lavater,  whose  hospitality  I  again  made  use  of.  The 
"  Physiognomy,"  with  all  its  portraits  and  monstrous  carica- 
tures, weighed  heavily  and  with  an  ever-increasing  load  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  worthy  man.  We  arranged  all  as  well 
as  we  could  under  the  circumstances  ;  and  I  promised  him, 
on  m}^  return  home,  to  continue  my  assistance. 

I  was  led  to  give  this  promise  by  a  certain  youthful  un- 
limited confidence  in  my  own  quickness  of  comprehension, 
and  still  more  by  a  feeling  of  my  readiness  of  adaptation  to 
any  subject ;  for,  in  truth,  the  way  in  which  Lavater  dis- 
sected physiognomies  was  not  at  all  in  my  vein.  The  im- 
pression which,  at  our  first  meeting,  he  had  made  upon  me, 
determined,  in  some  degree,  my  relation  to  him  ;  although  a 
general  wish  to  oblige,  which  was  always  strong,  joined  to 
the  light-heartedness  of  youth,  had  a  great  share  in  all  my 
actions,  by  causing  me  to  see  things  in  a  certain  twilight 
atmosphere. 

Lavater 's  mind  was  altogether  an  imposing  one ;  in  his 
society  it  was  impossible  to  resist  his  decided  influence  ;  and 
I  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  it  at  once,  and  set  to  work 
observing  foreheads  and  noses,  eyes  and  mouths,  in  detail, 
and  weighing  their  relations  and  proportions.  M3'  fellow 
observer  did  this  from  necessit}',  as  he  had  to  give  a  perfect 
account  of  wdiat  he  himself  had  discerned  so  clearly  ;  but 
to  me  it  always  seemed  like  a  trick,  a  piece  of  esi)ionage,  to 
attempt  to  analyze  a  man  into  his  elements  before  his  face, 
and  so  to  get  ui)on  the  track  of  his  hidden  moral  peculiari- 
ties. I  had  more  [)leasure  in  listening  to  his  conversation, 
in  which  he  unveiled  himself  at  will.  And  yet,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  always  felt  a  degree  of  constraint  in  Lavater's  pres- 
ence ;  for  while,  by  his  art  of  physiognoni}',  he  possessed 
hira.self  of  our  peculiarities,  he  also  made  himself,  by  conver- 
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Bation,  niaHt^'f  of  our  tlnMi^lib»,  wliirli,  «•  '  **'  ,^--1-  i-, . 
Ik?  woiiM  t-anily  uur.HJi  from  our  viiri«'lv  oi 

lit'  wlio  feels  n  pru^^iiniit  NyiitlM>niH  in   liimjM'lf  h  !• 

iarly   a    ri;;lit    to  niinlyze,  mjiuv    hy   Hi        — 
\w  U'mU    and    l('«^itiiiii/rH   Ihm   iiiwnni    •  it 

inaiuiL;e<l    in    hucIi    ea<M>M,    a    niii^lo   rxaiiiplc   will    Mtflloe    to 

KJIOW. 

On  SnndayH,  aftiT  the  Mennon,  it  wiw  liU  (luty,  mn  «n  rr- 
cluHJaittir,  t4)  hold  the  MJiort-handU»«!  velvet  nlnuk-liag  I- 
carh  one  who  went  out,  an«!  '     '  '   -^h  tm  he  nMvi\cHl  Ihr  |»oua 
gift.      Now,  on  a  <'i-rtain    ^  ..  he   {iroiMMMtl   U>  him«rlf, 

without   lrM)kin;;  at   the  m'vernl  |ion»4MiM  %m  llmry  dnipiMml  in 
their   olTeriiejs,  to   oI»m'|v«'   «»itlv   lluir    luiiuU,  «r  '    " 
HÜently,  to  jndjje  of  tlir  fornir«  «»f  ilnir  owner.      >• 
8ha|M>  of  the  tin;;(>r.  hut  it«  |)ortiliar  netion  in  iln>|»|»ini{  tlw 
^ift,  w:lh  att4>ntivrly  iint4'<l  I      '         :   and  Im*  Im.'  ■»• 

nnniicate  to  inc  on   the  v*>:    .         ii*   he   li:i. I  .  li    w 

iustinjctivc  and  exciting  iniist  siirlici»n\'  4  bave  lirro 

to  on(>  who  altto  wo«  iK*ekiug  to  quaJify  UuumK  for  a  |MUiilrr 
of  men  ! 

Often,  in  my  after-life,  had  I  oocaalon  to  think  of  I^vatrr« 
who  wjLs  one  of  tin-  In'hI  nnd  w-     •  r  f«>rninl 

HO  Ultimate  a  relntmn  with.     1 1.^  ■■    ■■■^l  1  have 

intnNlu<'e<l  in  this  work  wen*  ai'4'«)nlin',;ly  written  at  variiMta 
tinu's.      Following    our  divepji-nt    lendent'ir«*.   **  liiallj 

Iweame  stran^ern  to  eai'h  other;  nnd  yet  I  ne\ei  -^  ""'HC 

inVHelf  to  part. with  the   favorable  id(>a  whii*h  hii  «»  ^4 

left  u|M>n  my  mind.      In  thon^lit,  I  often  '  « 

ine  ;   and  tliiiH  aitme  tlKvne  ti-a\eM.  whieli,  it-  ;..■  .   >-■  n 

without   refireiiee  to  and   inde|M«iMl«nlly  of  ea»  h  «»f  .y 

cont^iin  i*oine  re|K'litioni»,  but,  it  i»  UoiMtl,  ih>  conim  ♦, 

Hy  hin  cant  of  mind,  Ijivaler  waa  n  d«M»d«N|  ivaImI,  ami 
knew  of  nothing  ideal  exivpt  in  a  n  '  P^'V 

tlii.s  remark  Ht4'iidily  'n  mind.  y«»ii  wm  uit.-i,  nii.inj»  auoeir» 
btaiid  thiH  rtii'e  and  Hiii*{ular  man. 

1 1  in  *•  I*n»H|MHiH  of  Kleniily  "  h*>k  g>«  »• 

lim'e  of  the  III««»«'!!!      •    •         '  •  it 

tiiaii    liiowf  «  III«  li    «  '• 

noiiiy  '*  ivhU»  on  the  nnivielitHi  (hat  llie  »••  I* 

throughout   wilh   the  »p.    '      '  '  .iv  mi   .*» 

of  it.  hut    indeed   it*»  1«  . 

The  idenU  of  art  f«MHid  little  favor  wiUi  him.  '  h 

hiä  jiharp  hM>k   he  luiw  t«»o  eleailx  liio  iiu|»*»**ihu;i\  ••: 
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conceptions  ever  being  embodied  in  a  living  organization  ; 
and  he  therefore  banished  them  into  the  reahn  of  fable,  and 
even  of  monstrosity. 

His  incessant  demand  for  a  realization  of  the  ideal  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  a  visionary,  although  he  maintained 
and  felt  convinced  that  no  man  insisted  more  strongly  on  the 
actual  than  he  did :  accordingly,  he  never  could  detect  the 
error  in  his  mode  of  thinking'  and  actin«-. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  man  who  strove  more  passionately 
than  he  did  for  public  recognition,  and  thus  he  was  particu- 
larly fitted  for  a  teacher ;  but,  if  all  his  labors  tended  to  tlie 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  others,  tins  was  by*no 
means  their  ultimate  aim. 

To  realize  the  character  of  Christ  was  what  he  had  most 
at  heart :  hence  that  almost  insane  zeal  of  his,  to  have  pic- 
tures of  Christ  drawn,  copied,  moulded,  one  after  another ; 
none  of  which,  however,  as  to  be  expected,  ever  satisfied 
him. 

His  writings  are  hard  to  understand,  even  now ;  for  it  is 
far  from  easy  to  penetrate  into  his  precise  meaning.  No  one 
ever  wrote  so  much  of  the  times,  and  for  the  times,  as  Lava- 
ter :  his  writings  are  veritable  journals,  which,  in  an  especial 
manner,  require  to  be  explained  by  the  history  of  the  day  ; 
they,  moreover,  are  written  in  the  language  of  a  coterie, 
which  one  must  first  acquaint  one's  self  with  before  we  can 
hold  communion  with  them,  otherwise  many  things  will  ap- 
pear stupid  and  absurd,  even  to  the  most  intelligent  reader. 
Indeed,  objections  enough  of  the  kind  have  been  made 
against  this  author,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since. 

Thus,  for  example,  with  our  rage  for  dramatizing  and 
representing  under  this  form  all  that  struck  us,  and  caring 
for  no  other,  we  once  so  warmed  his  brain  with  a  dramatic 
ardor,  that,  in  his  "Pontius  Pilate,"  he  labored  very  hard 
to  show  that  there  is  no  more  dramatic  work  than  the  Bible, 
and,  esi)ecially,  that  the  history  of  Christ's  Passion  must  be 
regarded  as  tlie  drama  of  all  diamas. 

In  this  chapter,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  work,  Lavater 
appears  greatly  to  resemble  Father  Abraham  of  Santa  Clara  ; 
for  into  this  manner  every  richly  gifted  mind  necessarily  falls 
who  wishes  to  work  upon  his  contemporaries.  He  must 
acquaint  liimself  with  existing  tendencies  and  passions,  with 
the  speecli  and  terminology'  of  the  da}',  and  adapt  them  to 
his  ends,  in  order  to  approach  the  mass  whom  he  seeks  to 
influence. 
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Since  Lnvfttor  t<H>k  ChriHt  '♦ 
Script  1 1  ICH  ami   l>y   iiiohI  roi. 

Hi'iitalioii  HLM've  «lo  far  for  tlic  HiippU'iiM'iit  of  hi«  o»i. 
timt  lu-   iilrally  ii.  *    '   "     '       ' 

vidiial  liiiiiiaiiily. 

iiu'IUmI  into  one  and  nniU.<«t  wiUi  linn,  aimI,  iimU'v«!,  to  L 
l)ecomr  tin-  HaiiH- 

This  (IccidctllN  faith  liml  nlmi  wurkiil  in  him  a  |irr* 

feet  conviction   that  nunirlei*  can  Iw  wnniglit  l4>-4lnv  lu  «•  !1 
IW    luMrtofiM»'.        Ac«  '      '        ' 
trying  «•iiirr;jjrncie»  <»i 

enrucHt  and  indce«!  violent  prayer.  Mm*«  it*«  lei  I  in  pi 
iiist.'iiitancuim  :iiid  favuiuM«'  turn  «»f  tie 
no  HUTU  c<)l<l  (>l»ji'<"liouH  of  thr  n:i.'»ouwt 
biin  for  a  moment  waver  ui  Uiiti  faith. 
by  the  idea  nf  th»*  «^rratiu'fvs  antl  •  • 
rc.sl*)red   l)y  Christ,  and  throu^^h   h... 
immortality,  Imt,  at  the  H^ime  tini«*,  fnll  le  of  il 

fold  re<piisitions  of  man's  ht-ait  and  nnnd. 

able  yrarnin^s  aftiT  knowhil^e,  and,  n»« ^    i» 

himself  that  desire  of  ex|uindni^  hiuiAelf  int«>  iIm*  inAnit«'  to 
which  th»'  Htarry  heav«*nH  Hit-m  hi»  h4-: 

wroti.'  nn«ler  thr»*'  f relinks  his  *•  l*nmp««  ; i 

ranst  have  apiteared  a  very  nlmnj»»*  Inntk  in<li>%tl  I*» 
part  of  his  c^ontcmiHiraries. 

All  this  striving,   however,   all  wi»hr«,   all  uihUt* --  •- 
were  overlH)rne  by  the  ^cnim«  f«>r  physiti^noiny,  «I 
tuiv  had  lK>stowi*<l  n|M)n  him.       Ft>r  aM  the  totieii<»(o«)* 
])la(kn«'SH   and   iH-iuliar  mnuInu-Hn  nf  «nrf:»«v,  w  im 
lillt'<l  to  <liHlini;ni,Hh  U-twrfn  llu«  mrlaU  i»hn  h  nr»»  ai  » 

it ;  HO  that  pure  iiU*a  of  humanity,  whwli  \m\  n' 

in  himsolf,  and  t!.   *     ' •    *  'l   '■     ' " 

whirli  at  llist  In*  . 

only  and  accidentally,  but  afierwanU  i%uh  d- 

tiun  and  i< 

thi"   |M'iul 

tin^uish,  and  e\pn*HM  them. 

♦^Vfry  talrnt  u  hull 
from  our  mability  I«'  ^  * 

any  idea,  to  have  homelhni^  «>f  i 

Laval*'r*s  insight  in!"  '  ' 

all  conception  :  one  ^^  ' 

in  c*>nlhleneo  we  were  talkni){  of  tJii»  or  thai  i 
wiUi  friiihlfnl  lo  live  near  a  man  i»lio  clearU   mi^'m 
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incest  limits  by  which  nature  had  been  pleased  to  modify  and 
distinguish  our  various  personalities. 

Every  one  is  apt  to  believe  that  what  he  possesses  himself 
may  be  communicated  to  others  ;  and  so  Lavater  was  not 
content  to- make  use  of  this  great  gift  for  himself  alone,  but 
insisted  that  it  might  be  found  and  called  forth  in  others, — 
nay,  that  it  might  even  be  imparted  to  the  great  mass.  The 
many  dull  and  malicious  misinterpretations,  the  stupid  jests 
in  abundance,  and  detracting  railleries,  this  striking  doctrine 
gave  rise  to,  may  still  be  remembered  by  some  men  :  how- 
ever, it  must  be  owned  that  the  worthy  man  himself  was  not 
altogether  without  blame  in  the  matter.  For  though  a  high 
moral  sense  preserved  the  unity  of  his  inner  being,  yet,  with 
his  manifold  labors,  he  was  unable  to  attain  to  outward  unit)', 
since  he  did  not  possess  the  slightest  capacity  for  philosophi- 
cal method,  nor  for  artistic  talent. 

He  was  neither  Thinker  nor  Poet ;  indeed,  not  even  an 
orator,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Utterly  unable  to 
take  a  comprehensive  and  methodical  view,  he  nevertheless 
formed  an  unerring  judgment  of  individual  cases  ;  and  these 
he  noted  down  boldly  side  by  side.  His  great  work  on  physi- 
ognomy is  a  striking  proof  and  illustration  of  this.  In  him- 
self, the  idea  of  the  moral  or  of  the  sensual  man  might  form 
a  whole  ;  but  out  of  himself  he  could  not  represent  this  idea, 
except  practically  by  individual  cases,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
himself  had  apprehended  them  in  life. 

That  very  work  sadly  shows  us  how,  in  the  commonest 
matter  of  experience,  so  sharp-sighted  a  man  may  go  grop- 
ing about  him.  For  after  spending  an  immense  sum,  and 
employing  every  artist  and  botcher  living,  he  procured  at  last 
drawings  and  engravings  which  were  so  far  without  charac- 
ter, that  he  is  obliged  in  his  work  to  say  after  each  one  that 
it  is  more  or  less  a  failure,  unmeaning  and  worthless.  True, 
by  this  means  he  sharpened  his  own  judgment,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  others ;  but  it  also  proves  that  his  mental  bias  led 
him  rather  to  heap  up  cases  of  experience,  than  to  draw  from 
them  any  clear  and  sober  principle.  For  this  reason  he 
never  could  come  to  results,  though  I  often  pressed  him  for 
them.  AVhat  in  later  life  he  confided  as  such  to  his  friends, 
were  none  to  me  ;  for  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a 
coll(!Ction  of  certain  lines  and  features,  nay,  warts  and 
freckles,  with  which  he  had  seen  certain  moral,  and  frequent- 
ly immoral,  peculiarities  associated.  There  were  certainly 
among  them  some  rcnnarks  causing   surprise   and   disgust, 
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hut  llj«»y  fomnMl  no  H«Ti«*H  ;  oiir  ' 
linilally  :   Uiviv  w:ih  no  ){rn<liinl  ..-.. 
(l(><luctioii.H,   find    no    n-frn-iKT    to  ;. 
c.stulili.Hlird.      Ami,  iipirr«!,  tlirr«'  wom  jimt  :< 

jii«'llio<l  or  arti.Htir  f»Tlin^  to  U-  ' \  »n  * 

wliii'li   inviiriubly  contain«'«!   pa.*.  ii    t    .  .:  ,. 

tioMs  of  iiis  Ihoiij^lit'n  and  olijrct.««.  nnd  •«  I    liv  tii- 

atTrrtin«^  ami  a)>|>i'o|iriat4>  inntaiirift  wit;»;   Iim^  OOuUI  ii*«i  »*  • 
e-oiiipli.sli  l»y  tin*  ;^«'nrrul  conLV|)li«>n. 

Tin?   following  n'rtortion«,   um    tliry  rvfer  to  tlKmr  cimiio- 
btaiKTK,  nwiy  !»»•  aptly  intriMlur«*«!  Uvr%\ 

No  one  willingly  con(*i'(l«*H  HU|»«>nonty  to  nnotlicr,  iw)  lon^ 
ftH  lu'  can  in  any  way  «Imy  it.      Nnturnl  pi'*       '  '       * 

CUM  the  UmimI  Im>  (l«'nii*<l  ;  un«l  yet,  l>y  tli«*  pin 
in  tlioHc  timt's,  }^vniii»  waM  iiMcriU*«!  to  tlw*  |inel  n.  Hut 

nnotlHT   wt»rM   m  .        '     ill  at  on«-«'   to   riH4«  up 
lookr«!  for  in  tii«*  |  mi.  in  the  ^«•n«*ml,  in  ti 

and  iK'forc  l«)n^  in  all  men  who  thought  to  nwlie  tlM'nwclvr« 
eminent  eitlit'i  in  l!  r  pnictitv.    /imnM*rmaiin.  miimalljr. 

had  advanced  tli«    •  i*«.      I.A%'ater,  by  hi»  v low»  of  |ihT»i* 

o^noniy,  wait  coin|M.*ik'cl  to  ajMume  a  iiMfrr  general  «liitnhu« 
tion  of  nuMital  ^ift«  hy  naUirt* :  liie  ^ 
univei>sai  .syni)N>l ;  and,  UtMiUitv  men  he:i: 
they  thought  that  what  waM  meant  hy  it  wa«»  h:i  .   al 

hand.      Hul  then,  hin«««  ««very  «>ne  f«lt  him-     ' 
nnmdini;  ^«niuH  «)f  otlu'Di,  h«'   Anally  lieli« 
niimt    |><»HHi>HM    it    hiniHflf.     The   Umv    wa«   5«!   tkr 
when    it    eould    Im*   alllrn)««!    that    {^'eniu«    b    '' 
nnm  which,  hy  iln  deeds  and  aetioim.  ^iv«*«  la^ 
At  this  time   it  wju«  thought  t«»  inanif«-«t  it-lf  «»nK  hv  o\ir- 
8l«'ppin^  existinv;  lawM,    I  '   «»»»lahhnlH«!   r 

clarinvr    ilH«'lf    ultove    all    .-    i...inl.      It    wan,    :.. 
viiss  tiling  to  In*  a  geniiiM  ;   an«l  n«»thin};  wa*  m- 
than   that    ««xtrava^jant'e,   U>th    t*t    w«»nl    and    «lr«^l. 
|)r<)voke   all    «)n!«'rly   men   t«»  «»pi»«hm'   theni«Mh-*   ♦•• 
jnon^t«'!'. 

When  anylHMly   ninh«'«!  int«)  the   w«irl«l  «»n    f«-»i. 
exa«'tly  kutminj;   why  «>r  whither,   it   wa«  .ti!'-'    « 
jjcnius  ;  and.  \\lu'n  any  «)ne  uinl«'rto»»k  an  mnil 
nimnnlity,  it  waa  a  iiln»ke  «»f  neniu«i.      Y«Minv 

ei«)ns  and  true  tah-ntM.  t«H»  «0   ■    '     '  •' -  '* 

Ichs;   and  then  ohh'r  men  of 

in  t4ilent  and  in  »oul,  found  a  m«M«t  mm 
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exposing  to  tlie  public  gaze  their  mfiiiifokl  iind  ludicrous  mis- 
carriages. 

For  my  part,  in  the  development  and  the  expression  of  my 
own  ideas,  1  perhaps  experienced  far  more  hinderance  and 
checlvs  from  tlie  false  co-operation  and  interference  of  the 
like-minded,  than  by  the  opposition  of  those  whose  turn  of 
mind  was  directly  contrary  to  my  own. 

AVith  a  strange  rapidit}-,  words,  epithets,  and  phrases, 
which  have  once  been  cleverly  employed  to  disparage  the 
highest  intellectual  gifts,  spread  by  a  sort  of  mechanical 
repetition  among  the  multitude  ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  are 
to  be  heard  everywhere,  even  in  common  life,  and  in  the 
mouths  of  the  most  uneducated ;  indeed,  before  long  they 
even  creep  into  dictionaries.  In  this  way  the  word  genius 
had  suffered  so  much  from  misrepresentation,  that  it  was 
almost  desired  to  banish  it  entirely  from  the  German 
language. 

And  so  the  Germans,  with  whom  the  common  voice  is  more 
apt  to  prevail  than  with  other  nations,  would  perhaps  have 
sacrificed  the  fairest  flower  of  speech,  the  word  w'hich,  though 
apparently  foreign,  really  belongs  to  ever}^  people,  had  not 
the  sense  for  what  is  highest  and  best  in  man  been  happily 
restored  and  solidly  established  by  a  profounder  philosoph3^ 

In  the  preceding  pages  mention  has  been  frequently  made 
of  the  youthful  times  of  two  men  whose  memory  will  never 
fade  from  the  history  of  German  literature  and  morals.  At 
this  period,  however,  we  came  to  know  them,  as  it  were, 
only  by  the  errors  into  which  they  were  misled  by  a  false 
maxim  which  prevailed  among  their  youthful  contemporaries. 
Nothing,  tlierefore,  can  be  more  proper  than  with  due  appre- 
ciation and  respect  to  paint  their  natural  form,  their  pecul- 
iar individuality,  just  as  it  appeared  at  that  time,  and  as 
their  immediate  presence  exhibited  itself  to  the  penetrating 
eye  of  Lavater.  Consequently,  since  the  heavy  and  expen- 
sive volumes  of  the  great  work  on  ph3^siognomy  are  probably 
accessible  to  a  few  only  of  our  readers,  1  have  no  scruple  in 
inserting  liere  the  remarkable  passages  of  that  work  which 
refer  to  })oth  the  Stolbergs  in  the  second  part,  and  its  thir- 
tieth fragment,  p.  224  :  — 

"Tlie  young  men,  wliose  jwrtraits  and  profiles  we  have 
here  before  us,  are  the  first  men  who  ever  sat  and  stood  to 
me  for  i)liysiognomical  description,  as  another  would  sit  to  a 
painter  for  his  ix)rtrait. 
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**  T  knew  thcin  lioforr.  tlir  nol>lo  ofm  — aikI  I  nuuy 
tlio  fiiNt  attempt,  in  ni^'onlamT  with  naturr  arnl  with  «11 
my  pnvioiiM  kiiowK^lgfs  Ui  obtcnre  Ami  to  diMcribr   llirir 

clinrai'trr. 

'*  IIcix'  is  the  <lef»cription  of  tlir  wtiole  man  :  — 

•*  riRffr,  or  the  rorxfiKR. 

**  Sec  the  liloomin^  youth  of  twrnty-flvo !  Thi»  liftMly 
floating,  himyaiit.  clnHtic  (•n-atim» !  It  «tcx»«  rxit  lir.  it  clo«« 
not  hUukI,  it  (liM's  Mot  h'nii,  it  fl«M*N  not  fly  :  it  float«  or 
HwimH.  Too  full  of  lifo  to  n>Mt,  too  »upplc  to  «tAiMl  flrm, 
t<M)   hr.'ivy   Jiml   \tnt  wruk   to  fly. 

'*  A  lloatin«^  thin^.  then,  which  docfi  not  touch  the  earth! 
Id  ilH  whole  contour  not  a  hin^le  alack  hue,  but,  un  Ihe 
other  h.'uui,  no  htrai^ht  one.  no  t4'nH4*  one,  Dooe  flmlj 
nn-hc«!  «»r  Htitlly  curviil ;  no  Hharj*  •  ■  '  ■  mi){  angles,  no  rock* 
likr  projection  of  the  brow;  no  •« ;  no  atilhifi :  no 

(Idiant  rou^hncHM  ;  no  threat4-nniu  inHolrnet? :  no  imn  «ill — 

all   is  elastic,  winning;,   hut  nothing  iri»n  ;   n-  -' •'■-?   ami 

scai'chin«^  profuntlily  ;  no  hIow  rcllcclion  or  |  ii;;lit- 

fulncHH  ;   nowhere  the  reiuiouer  with  the  muI««  heiii  nrnily  in 

th«'  one  hand,  and  the  nwonl  in  the  other;  and  vet  not  ttw 

least   formality    in    look  or   jud^nnnt !      Hut   Htill    th<*    Tix^it 

|K'rfeet  HtmijjhtforwanlneH«  of  intellect,  or  mlher  '  %l 

immaculate  senlim»*nt  of  tnitli  I       \'       ■      *' 

never   the  deep   thinker ;    never  ; 

iinfolder  of    truth  no  ipiieklv   accn,   ao  ipncklv   knowo,  so 

.|iii«'kly  h.ved,  and  '  '       "  '     ...   I'     '•  "      '  r, 

a  seer;   ideali/er  ;    i  jtvr^  :i  m 

to    all    his    ideiu» !     Kver  the    Imlf-n  "«I    |»ot'i.   •»  • 

only  what  In-  will  ae<* ;  —  not    the  h4.ii..wii.  " 

not   the   Ht4inly  cnmhtuf; ;   hut   the   lofiv,    h 

Who  with  *  thil-Mt  for  the  nun  '  (»SonNfaJiira«).  bowm  to  awl 

fro    in    tile   n'jjions   of   air,   «♦»  '    '"  ' 

not  to  earth  !   hut   thn)WH  hm. 

in  the  M«mhIh  of  the  •  Hoi*k-iitn>anr  ( /-V/jrMaln»»! ) .  at  »« 

himself  •  in   the  thumler  of  the  cell"  «  k»  anrnmi       /*• 

Ihtnntr  dvi' lnilUmti  >  !'• '*'H  utnfter).      i  laui'v  —  lH'l   tu«- 

lire-j:lnnce  of  the  e;»  IIU  brow  ainl  i  iM»t  tlir  ixmr* 

li^o  of  the   lion!      lli>  "f  *h« 

Hteed   that  neii^hs   for  x..  tin  r^^ 

is  nuHh  of  the  t«*arinj:  of  the  ole|)liaiit. 

••  The  projeclinu  np|H  i  Up 
overhauling   no«*e,  which  i*   >  -  „ 
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evinces,  with  such  a  closing  of  the  month,  much  taste  and 
sensibility ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  face  bespeaks  much 
sensuality,  indolence,  and  thoughtlessness.  The  whole  out- 
line of  the  profile  shows  openness,  honesty,  humanity,  bat 
at  the  same  time  a  liability  to  be  led  astray,  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  that  good-hearted  indiscretion  which  injures  no  one 
but  himself.  The  middle  line  of  the  mouth  bespeaks,  in  its 
repose,  a  downright,  planless,  weak,  good-natured  disposi- 
tion ;  when  in  motion,  a  tender,  finely  feeling,  exceedingly 
susceptible,  benevolent,  noble  man.  In  the  arch  of  the 
eyelids,  and  in  the  glance  of  the  eyes,  there  sits  not  Homer, 
but  the  deepest,  most  thorough,  and  most  quick,  feeling,  and 
comprehension  of  Homer ;  not  the  epic,  but  the  lyric,  poet ; 
genius,  which  fuses,  moulds,  creates,  glorifies,  hovers,  trans- 
forms all  into  a  heroic  form  —  which  deifies  all.  The  half- 
closed  eyelids,  from  such  an  arch,  indicate  the  keenly  sensi- 
tive poet,  rather  than  the  slowly  laboring  artist,  who  creates 
after  a  plan  ;  the  whimsical  rather  than  the  severe.  The  full 
face  of  the  3'outh  is  much  more  taking  and  attractive  than 
the  somewhat  too  loose,  too  protracted,  half-face ;  the  fore- 
part of  the  face,  in  its  slightest  motion,  tells  of  a  highly  sen- 
sitive, thoughtful,  inventive,  untaught,  inward  goodness,  of 
a  softly  tremulous,  wrong-abhorring  love  of  liberty — an 
eager  vivacit3^  It  cannot  conceal  from  the  commonest  ob- 
server the  slightest  impression  which  it  receives  for  the 
moment,  or  adopts  forever.  Every  object,  which  nearly 
concerns  or  interests  him,  drives  the  blood  into  the  cheeks 
and  nose ;  where  honor  is  concerned,  the  most  maidenly 
blush  of  shame  spreads  like  lightning  over  the  delicately 
sensitive  skin. 

"The  complexion  is  not  the  pale  one  of  all-creating,  all- 
consuming  genius  ;  not  the  wildly  glowing  one  of  the  con- 
temptuous destroyer ;  not  the  milk-white  one  of  the  blond ; 
not  the  olive  one  of  the  strong  and  hardy ;  not  the  brownish 
one  of  the  slowly  plodding  peasant ;  but  the  white,  the  red, 
and  the  violet,  running  one  into  another,  and  so  expressively, 
and  so  happily,  blended  together  like  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  whole  character.  The  soul  of  the  whole  and  of 
each  single  feature  is  freedom,  and  elastic  activity,  which 
springs  forth  easily  and  is  as  easily  repulsed.  The  whole 
fore-face,  and  the  way  the  head  is  carried,  promise  mag- 
nanimity and  upright  cheerfulness.  Incorruptible  sensibil- 
ity, delicacy  of  taste,  purity  of  mind,  goodness  and  nobleness 
of  soul,  active  power,  a  feeling  of  strength  and  of  weakness, 
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Rhino  out  HO  tmnH|>niTntly  tliroii{;li  the  wliolo  fntc,  thai  «iMft 
wcT«'  c>tliorwiH*'  a  lively  m'lf-n»in|>lxir«>n4*y  «lijukjlvt-w  iUrIf  Into 

a  iioMi*  iiHxlrNty  ;   and  inoMt  ni''  '.9 

natural   |»ii<lr  aii«l   vanity  of   ^  .       ^...mm 

of  twilight  into  tho  pai^y  ninji'Mty  of  Um*  wtmlc  man.  Th« 
wliitisli  hair,  thf  Ifii^tli  nn<1  '    '-HMoff  lof tut— 

and   li;4hlnrMM  of  Mtip,  thf  ;  l^ail,  Ih-  *•  «»f  th« 

i)rcjiHt,  tlie  fair,  unfnrrowiKl  hn»w,  an<l  vnn(»i|jt  #•»  ^» 

Hpn-ail  ovrr  thr  >vh«»h'  man  a  cnm  ' 

thi'  inwani  quickiH'.H»  «)f  iu'li'»ii  i^ 

tioiuil  ofTfncc  and  every  m 

to  tht>  h<>art  ;   luit  at   tlip  ham*-  Unit'  «  •  ^i   ilm 

Kpiritod  and  tirry  |KH»t,  witl»  all  hin  iiü.... .    .  frf«* 

(Inin  and  for  emancipation,  in  neither  difitinfd  to  \w  m  nuin 
of  business,  tliorou^dily  iwTHi.Htent,  w!»-  r»d  rntolutrly 

carheH  out  his  pluuM,  or  to  lN-<*«>tne  i.... .n  the  M<HM|y 

Htrifc.  And  now,  in  e«>nehi(«i«)n,  I  n>tnnrk,  for  the  ilrnt  time« 
that  I  have  nn  yet  ^aid  nothing  of  th<>  in«>Ht  Htriking  tmit, — 
the  noMc  siniplieity,  free  from  all  afTr<tation  !  Nnthinn;  oC 
his  ehildlik«'  o|M-nn«>Hfi  of  h<>art !  N"'lun<»  «f  tin»  mlire 
nneonHeiousneHH  of    his  cHitwanl  '  ,1  **t    the 

inexj)reHHihle  fHmhnmmif   with   win.  -   ;uid    lirar» 

ri'pioaehett  or  warnin;^«,  nay,  evm  a«  .ihI  wn>iiKful 

ihar^^eH. 

''  liut  wlio  ran  find  an  end,  who  will  undertake  to  trll  all 
that  he  sees  or  feeU  in  a  giMwl  niuu,  iu  whom  tlM*re  ie  to  miicb 
pure  humanity? 


"  I>K3CI{imojf   or   TllE    RLDRR    iTOI 

'  What  I  Imvo  Bni«l  of  the  younger  brother  —  how  much  of 
It  may  In»  saitl  alno  of  the  elder  !  The  prilici|)al  thing  1  hare 
to  rrniark  is  tho  following  :  — 

"  This  n^^ure  and  this  ehararler  are  mort»  .  ^ 

(lilTuse   than    the   former.      Th.  "        .      '  »  . 

lu're  all  i?*  hhnrter,  hromler,  ni"  rv 

all  wa«  va^ue  ;  here  ever)'  tiling  i*  im»re  |mTt»r  an«l  aliaqUjT 
«hnni'd.      So  the   hrow  ;   %o  \\w  n«WM» ;   »••     ' 
comprrHsed,  m»)re  artive,  le»»  diflfu»o,  w 
life   and  |K)wer !      For  the  real,  Uie  »ame 
Itnnhammif !      Not    that    *«' 
reservi«,  hut  in  principle,  •  i  .... 
lilo  tone.     The  aiuiw  invineihie  ahlwrrviice  of 
hasenesM  ;   the  name  in 
canning   ami    Irieker}  .  


'                 . 

re 

M 

i>r«« 

ami 

;    .':  .  I       III 

* 

II-  '  .    ,.    f 

>f 

ami 

■  •    . 

»n.d 

■A       U» 
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tyranny  and  despotism  ;  the  same  pure,  incorruptible  sensi- 
bility to  all  tiiat  is  noble  and  great  and  good ;  the  same 
need  of  friendship  and  of  freedom  ;  the  same  sensitiveness 
and  noble  thirst  for  glory  ;  the  same  catholicity  of  heart  for 
all  good,  wise,  sincere,  and  energetic  men,  renowned  or  unre- 
nowued.  known  or  misunderstood,  —  and  the  same  light- 
hearted  inconsiderateuess.  No!  not  exactly  the  same.  The 
face  is  sharper,  more  contracted,  firmer ;  has  more  inward, 
self-developing  capacity  for  business  and  practical  counsels  ; 
more  of  enterprising  spirit  —  which  is  shown  especiall}'  by 
the  strongh"~|3rominent  and  full}^  rounded  bones  of  the  eye- 
sockets.  Not  the  all-blending,  rich,  pure,  loft}^  poet's  feeling 
—  not  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  productive  power  which 
marks  the  other  —  but  yet  he  is,  and  that  in  profounder  depths, 
vivacious,  upright,  ardent.  Not  the  airy  genius  of  light  float- 
ing away  in  the  morning  red  of  heaven,  and  fashioning  huge 
shapes  therein  —  but  more  of  inward  power,  though  perhaps 
less  of  expression !  more  powerful  and  terrible  —  less  of 
elegance  and  finish ;  though  his  pencil,  nevertheless,  wants 
neither  coloring  nor  enchantment.  More  wit  and  riotous 
humor  ;  droll  satire  ;  brow,  nose,  look  —  all  so  downward,  so 
overhanging  —  decidedly  what  it  should  be  for  original  and 
all-enlivening  wit,  which  does  not  gather  from  without,  but 
brings  forth  from  within.  Above  all,  in  this  character  every 
trait  more  prominent,  more  angular,  more  aggressive,  more 
storming  I  No  passive  dulness,  no  relaxation,  except  in  the 
sunken  eyes,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  brow  and  nose,  pleasure 
evidently  sits.  In  all  besides  —  and  even  in  this  very  brow, 
this  concentration  of  all  —  in  this  look  indeed  —  there  is  an 
unmistakable  expression  of  natural,  unacquired  greatness ; 
strength,  impetuosity  of  manliness  ;  constancy,  simplicity, 
precision  !  " 

After  having  in  Darmstadt  conceded  to  Merck  the  justice  of 
J  his  opinions,  and  allowed  him  to  triumph,  in  his  having  pre- 
dicted my  speedy  separation  from  these  gay  companions,  I 
found  myself  again  in  Frankfort,  well  received  b}-  every  one, 
including  my  father  ;  although  the  latter  could  not  conceal  his 
disappointment  that  I  had  not  descended  b}'  the  pass  to 
Airolo.  and  announced  to  him  from  Milan  my  arrival  in  Italy. 
All  this  was  expressed  by  his  silence  rather  than  by  his  words  ; 
but  above  all  he  did  not  show  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
those  wild  rocks,  those  lakes  of  mist,  and  dingons'  nests. 

At  last,  iiowever,   by  an   incidcnlal   ivinark,  l)y  no  means 


UKLATINC;   TO   MV    I.IKK.  SIS 

iritrmlc'd  for  n  n|»ii»:n-li.  In- 
all  siirli  hijilltM  wru«  woiili:    1 
*>l)HciTfMl,  linn  livo«!  to  no  ciul. 
On  my  rotum  I  <li«l  not.  I  . .     '  ' 

|M>Hiti<MI    we    nwiMltJlillrd    Ut\S 

couHulvrniv.      I  wum  inf(>nn<><l  that  tliry  hml  f' 

h<T,  in  n»y  absnicc,  that  nh«'  inuHt  hri'iik     ~ 

nu',  and  thai  tlii«*  was  tin«  niori*  n»*«*«*««' • 

practicahlcN  Hinre,  hy  my  jrHinu-y  and  vohintary  .-.  I 

had  ^iv(>n  a  hutlicirntly  clrar  intinintiiMi  of  niv  own  -  •«. 

Nrvi'ilhrlr.s.H,  tlu*   ^atnl•   l«><alilir-.   ui    town   and   «'' 

Käme  fruMidH,  oonndcntially  aciiuaintt^l  with  ail  tin*  i 

hcarocly  U>  nrtMi  without  emotion   hy  «-ithtT  of  us  —  »Uli  and 

forever  h)Vi'rM,  althou;;li  drawn  apart  in  a  myaU'r»«"««'  «  «^ 

It  waM  an  acciir»c<l  Htatr,  which  in  a  certain  immiin 

Ilachs,  or  the  nu'itin^  of  thi*  hapjiy  with  ihr  ' 

Tiiere  were  moments  whrn  dr^irl«-<l  «lay?»  •"•• 
but  instantly  vaniHhinl  a^ain,  like  ^IiohU. 

Some  kind  {xMiplr   had  told  me  in  < 
when  all  the  ohsla(*le.H  to  our  union  wer»   ......  .-^  .- 

deelare<l,   that    for    my  lt»ve  she  wan  n»ady  to  r«  ; 
preHi'nt  ties  and  advanta;»eH,  and  to  jjo  with  me  In  A 
Amenea  was  then  |M'rhaps,  Htill  mon*  llian  n«>w.  •'  •  V 
of  all   who  found    tlu'mselvcM  crosAi-ti    in  tlio 
moment. 

But  the  very  thin^  whieh  nhould  !    •  • *    ' 

de|)ress4'd  th«'m  only  the  more.     My:. 

only  a  few  hundred  stepn  fn»m  herw,  oflenti  «frtainU  a  morr 

tolerable   and   more  atliaelive   I:   '   •   ••        than  an   ..-..j 

and   remote  lo<*ality  )><  yond  th«-  •  A    I   do 

that  in  her  pnvsen<'e  all  h(»|H*N,  all  wuthe?«,  npran);  to  life  a^ato, 

and  irresolution  was  ^tinini:  within  me. 

Trui',   niy  si^trr's  injunrimnn  werv  vrry  |wrpmptr»fr  am! 
precise  :  not  only  luid  hIic,  with  all  the  ahrrwcl  | 
of  whieh  si  •  '  '  I   .1         .      • 

to  mr,  but 

Upon  the  same  text  »till  mort*  |Mt«err 
well,"  said  she,  "  if  yon  '  '        '    ' 

have  to  put  up  with  it  ; 

cAooAe."     .Some  months  pasm'<|  away  In  Ihia  tmimi  tni 
«)f  all  conditions  ;  e\  • 
the  union  ;  in   her  al«>        i 
could  have  overci»me  every  «l 

Both  lovera,  conaciousof  lüvir  ima^UuOv  a^iMtkd  all  sou- 
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• 


tary  interviews ;  but,  iu  company,  they  could  not  help  meet- 
ing in  the  usual  formal  way.  It  was  now  that  I  had  to 
undergo  the  hardest  trial,  as  every  noble  and  feeling  soul 
will  acknowledge,  when  I  shall  have  explained  myself  more 
fully. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  in  a  new  acquaintance,  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  attachment,  the  lover  gladly  draws  a  veil 
over  the  past.  Growing  affection  troubles  itself  about  no 
antecedents ;  and  as  it  springs  up  like  genius,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  it  knows  nothing  either  of  past  or 
future.  It  is  true,  my  closer  intimacy  with  Lilli  had  begun 
by  her  telling  me  the  story  of  her  early  youth :  how,  from  a 
child  up,  she  had  excited  in  man}'  both  a  liking  and  devotion 
to  herself,  especially  in  strangers  visiting  her  father's  gay 
and  lively  house,  and  how  she  had  found  her  pleasure  in  all 
this,  though  it  had  been  attended  with  no  further  conse- 
quences, and  had  led  to  ncfe  permanent  tie. 

True,  lovers  consider  all  they  have  felt  before  only  as 
preparation  for  their  present  bliss,  only  as  the  foundation  on 
which  the  structure  of  their  future  life  is  to  be  reared.  Past 
attachments  seem  like  spectres  of  the  night,  which  glide 
away  before  the  break  of  day. 

But  what  occurred !  The  fair  came  on,  and  with  it  ap- 
peared the  whole  swarm  of  those  spectres  in  their  reality  :  all 
the  mercantile  friends  of  the  eminent  house  came  one  by  one  ; 
and  it  was  soon  manifest,  that  not  a  man  among  them  was 
willing  or  able  wholly  to  give  up  a  certain  claim  to  the  lovely 
daughter.  The  j^ounger  ones,  without  being  obtrusive,  still 
seemed  to  claim  the  rights  of  familiar  friends ;  the  middle- 
aged,  with  a  certain  obliging  dignit}-,  like  those  who  seek  to 
make  themselves  beloved,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  might 
come  forward  with  higher  claims.  There  were  fine  men 
among  them,  with  the  additional  recommendation  of  a  sub- 
stantial fortune. 

The  older  gentlemen,  with  their  uncle's  ways  and  manners, 
were  altogether  intolerable  :  they  could  not  bridle  their  hands, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  disagreeable  twaddle,  would  de- 
mand a  kiss,  for  which  the  cheek  was  not  refused.  It  was 
so  natural  to  her,  gracefully  to  satisfy  every  one.  The  con- 
versation, too,  excited  many  a  painful  remembrance.  Allu- 
sion was  constantly  made  to  pleasure-parties  by  water  and 
by  land,  to  perils  of  all  kinds  with  their  happy  escapes,  to 
balls  and  evening  promenades,  to  the  amusement  afforded 
l)y  ridiculous  wooers,  and  to  whatever  could  excite  an  un- 


lir.T.ATINV;   TO   MY    I.fFK  »l/i 

Ofjmforial»!«'  jraloiiHV  in  ihr  In  art  of  ati 

wlu>  had,  iM  it  wi-n«,  for  a  lim  '   •• '• 

Biiin  of  H<>  inftfiy  yoiin*.      Hut,  :>  ., 

Hh(*  (Ii<l  not  punh  nsiflo  her  frinnl ;  nii«i.  .» 

him,  h\h'  routrivc«!.  in  a  fvvr  wonU,  li»  •  » 
noHM  which  wi-iin'«!  nllowalilc  to  Ihrir  ; 

Hilt  h't  UM  tnrii  from  thin  torture,  of  whirh  r 

I'vcii  is  ahnost  iuloh'ralih-,  to  |v^ —     ..  i.   i.    .«   .  .^ 

an  int4>lh>ctiial  and  liraUfclt  >il 

*•  Lull's  Mrnai:«rif  "  U-l«  'MHwhiTr  to  thui  |H*n4Ml :  I 

do  not  uddiicr  thr  |KH'm  Inn  .  U  «  uiim*  it  «I         •    *    -         '   "'o 
Hoftcr  Hi'iitimcnt,  hut  Mrikn  only,  wiili  tr*  *» 

cxa^ircraU-  tin*  di.Ha;;n>4'ahlf.  and.  by  •  and  |>n>%t»king 

imaj^Ts,  to  change  ifuunciation  int.     '         ir. 

'I'hr  follow ini^  Honj;  cxprrMHrn  I  :lii'  itwrotrr  fkW  of 

that  mittcry,  and  on  that  mt-ount  \a  Iuti*  iuM-rtAHl :  — 

Ü  »Wft«»!  m-M^.  V«»  uro  {;'-l!'{»? 

F..r  •  ■  : 

Fi»r  I»  -  J, 

Which  Ulli  hu)w  iiu  1  uw. 

Of  tho^i*  (lays  I  th 

Will- II      I  lIlL'lI       I 

T  ( 

Evrrv  fntir     ■  •   •»   --r 

Mill  H:i 
11  r. 


I 
F-    ^ 

Which  UlU  hi>|w  iiu  k>ii|(rr  kn    m 

ri.:  r$  t'rriia«. 

Tho  o|M«m  of  **  Krwin  and   KUira    '  •» 

prrtly  liltlf  romaunl  or  hallad  mtoMlu«^  .     .  '.    .  • 

"  Virar  of  Wakrihhl,"  w hirli  had  >:i\iMi  iw  •«»  tt>'  *J 

in  our  happiont  day»,  when  y^v  never  iln^aiiM*«!  xUaI  a  MWiUr 
fati«  awaiti'd  uh. 

I  liavr  ahrady  inlnxhHHtl  mmw  of  llw»  |im*li(*iil  |m«lti' 
of  thin  r|MHli,  and   1   onh   «i»»h  tlwy  had  nil  U-^-n  pi  1. 

A    nevi»r-failin)i   ,.xr   •   ■■■!    in    Ih'-    "■••■• -^    -  --»iti    ..;    .   .c, 
hri^htrni*«!  by  ll»«'  »«   «»f  •  ••  **»  *••••«•• 

whiih.  lhronvrli«Hil,  expn'Hmil   in»  it^vr^lrwim-«!    ••«iii4»«4i.  I«ll 
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filwa^^s  the  sincere  feeling  of  the  moment.  From  social  songs 
for  festivals,  down  to  the  most  trifling  of  presentation-verses, 
all  was  living  and  real,  and  what  a  refined  company  had 
sympathized  in  ;  first  glad,  then  sorrowful,  till,  finally,  there 
was  no  height  of  bliss,  no  depth  of  woe,  to  which  a  strain 
was  not  devoted. 

All  these  internal  feelings  and  outward  doings,  so  far  as 
they  were  likely  to  vex  and  pain  my  father,  were,  by  my 
mother's  bustling  prudence,  skilfully  kept  from  him.  Al- 
though his  hope  of  seeing  me  lead  into  his  house  that  first 
one  (who  had  so  fully  realized  his  ideas  of  a  daughter-in-law) 
had  died  away,  still  this  "  state-lady,"  as  he  used  to  call  her 
in  his  confidential  conversations  with  his  wife,  would  never 
suit  him. 

Nevertheless,  he  let  matters  take  their  course,  and  dili- 
l '  gently  occupied  himself  with  his  little  Chancery.  The  young 
juristic  friend,  as  well  as  the  dexterous  amanuensis,  gained 
continually  more  and  more  of  influence  under  his  firm  hand. 
As  the  absentee  was  now  no  longer  missed  there,  they  let  me 
take  my  own  way,  and  sought  to  establish  themselves  firmly 
upon  a  ground  on  which  I  was  not  destined  to  thrive. 

Fortunately,  my  own  tendencies  corresponded  with  the 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  my  father.  He  had  so  great  an  idea 
of  my  poetic  talents,  and  felt  so  personal  a  pleasure  in  the 
applause  wdiich  my  earliest  efforts  had  obtained,  that  he  often 
talked  to  me  on  the  subject  of  new  and  further  attempts. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  venture  to  communicate  to  him 
any  of  these  social  effusions  and  poems  of  passion. 

As,  in  "  Götz  von  Berlichingen,"  I  had,  in  my  own  way, 
mirrored  forth  the  image  of  an  important  epoch  of  the  world, 
I  now  again  carefully  looked  round  for  another  crisis  in  po- 
litical history  of  similar  interest.  Accordingly,  the  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands  attracted  my  attention.  In  Götz  I  had 
depicted  a  man  of  parts  and  energy,  sinking  under  the  delu- 
sion, that  in  times  of  anarchy,  ability,  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, must  have  their  weight  and  influence.  The  design  of 
Egmont  was  to  show  that  the  most  firmly  established  institu- 
tions cannot  maintain  themselves  against  a  powerful  and 
shrewdly  calculating  Despotism.  I  had  talked  so  earnestly 
with  my  father  about  what  the  play  ought  to  be,  and  what  1 
wanted  to  do,  that  it  inspired  him  with  an  invincible  desire 
to  see  the  plan  which  I  had  already  worked  out  in  my  head, 
fnii'ly  set  down  on  paper,  in  order  to  its  being  printed  and 
admired. 
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III  c'liTu'r  tiiix-H.  wliilr  I  ntill  liti|Mt|                  '  I 

h:ul  .'ippliid   iiiyH4lf  wit»«   ♦'•■    mIjii<»«*i  .,„it 

till« I   praclico  of  legal   1              ^  ;   l>iit  :  !  th4> 
fcrirfiil  milf  wliicli  m'imruU*«!  iiir  fmu)  hrr,  i* 

of  iiioiv  iiit4'llr<l  ami  hoiiI.      I  llim-for' •  • 

with  tlic  com  I M  wit  ion  of  •*  Kginoiit."    1  g, 

von  Hrrlicliini^cn,"  linwrvrr,  it  wa*  not  v  n 

and  in  onlcr ;  luit,  iiniii'  '■•   '•   "   ■  •'  | 

wi'iit  at  one»?  to  tin«  n.  If 

alH)iit  tlif  vanouH  connrcting  linkH.      i  nimlr  t, 

lM'<*aum'  niy  fatlnr,  knowin:;  nn  '■•'  '  - '  ,| 

nie  on  (lit«  rally  ami   witlnMit  •  *, 

and  m'cin4'<l  to  l>clifV(>  that  the   plan,  »o  eAuil .  I, 
liji^ht  a^  family  lie  exceuUxl. 


TWKNTIKTII  IVOOK 


Awo  «o  I  pot  on  rapidly  with  my  "  K^nn^nt ;  **  and.  while 
I  fonnd  in  thiH  nonu»  alleviatit>n  of  my  woiiiuh'^t  paiüUon.  the 

«oriity  of  a  ih'v»T  artist  nl       '    '      '  ny  wrmri- 

soint'  hours.     Ami  thus,  a^        i  .»»♦  nwr.  a 

vague  dcHiro  of  pmftical  improvrnu-nt  linmcht  roc  • 
|K'ac«'  of  mind  at  a  tirn»*  wIh-ij    •         "  "  r. 

John   Mihhinr  Kraus,  who  ;...  i  t, 

hut  (Mln('at4Ml   in   l*ariH.  havtuu   Juni  rvtunit'«!  fn«ni  a  «hurt 
tour  to  thr  noilh  of  '  T  ,s, 

diati'ly  fi-lt  an  impi..  .    .....  ..  ». 

Ill»  wan  a  chrrrfiil,  nurry  frilow,  wIhim<  liglil,  )»•:  '»• 

tion  had  found  itn  ri^^ht  Hphirr  in  ! 

At  that  tinu'  I'arin  pn»mi-  I   ■  '   ^^1  >»i^    f««r  f'^^r* 

mann:   Philip  Harkfrl  wa>  '»• 

liMicr  ;    thr   tnio   (Irrmaii    Ntyh«    in    %»hiih.   '  «I 

wat«'r-<"n|(iiM.  hi'  faithfully  .  »     •"  -^  '  ••  •'-' 
im-l  with  ^riat  favor,  an  r. 
neritrm'*  into  whirh  tho  Kniirh  Imtl 
oMtrom  a.H  a  copiM-rplati*  niunivtr.  »ui  j- 
inan  i'X»H'lh»nr«'   n»«»ri'  wuhl\    kixmn,      «  \x  mn 

artist  (»f  Home  Inlhiemv,  '• 

IMi'anant  rxfursinim.  in  onl«  i  i«-  wi-v«  " 

natnn',   wnr  roiiHt^inlly  iindrrlzikrn.  '    l'i 

ih>uhted  cxeclleiiev  wnii  eillKT  exwniU'ti  or  ik-m^ivil. 
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Boucher  and  Watteau,  both  of  them  artists  born,  whose 
works,  though  fluttering  in  the  st^'lc  and  spirit  of  the  time, 
were  always  highl}^  respectable,  were  favorably  inclined  to 
the  new  school,  and  even  took  an  active  part  in  their  excur- 
sions, though  only  for  the  sake  of  amusement  and  experi- 
ment. Grenze,  living  quietly  by  himself  in  his  family  circle, 
and  fond  of  representing  such  domestic  scenes,  seemed 
delighted  with  his  own  works,  held  an  honored  and  easy 
pencil. 

All  these  several  styles  our  tow^nsman  Kraus  was  able  to 
take  up  and  blend  with  his  own  particular  talent ;  he  formed 
himself  in  school  after  school,  and  was  skilful  in  his  portrait- 
like delineations  of  family  and  friendly  gatherings ;  equally 
happy  was  he  in  his  landscape  sketches,  which  cordially  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  eye  by  their  clear  outlines,  mas- 
sive shadows,  and  agreeable  coloring.  The  inward  sense  was 
satisfied  by  a  certain  nawe  truth,  while  the  admirer  of  artistic 
skill  was  especially  pleased  with  the  tact  by  which  he  arranged 
and  grouped  into  a  pictui'e  what  he  had  copied  singly  from 
nature. 

He  was  a  most  agi'eeable  companion  ;  a  cheerful  equanim- 
ity never  failed  him ;  obliging  without  obsequiousness,  re- 
served without  pride ;  he  was  everywhere  at  home,  every- 
where beloved,  the  most  active,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  manageable,  of  all  mortals.  With  such  talents,  and  of 
such  a  disposition,  he  soon  won  the  favor  of  the  higher  cir- 
cles ;  ])ut  he  was  especially  well  received  at  the  castle  of  the 
Baron  von  Stein,  at  Nassau  on  the  Lahn,  whose  accomplished 
and  lovely  daughter  he  assisted  in  her  artistic  studies,  and  in 
many  ways  enlivened  the  whole  circle. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  this  excellent  lady  to  the  Count  von 
Werther,  the  newly  wedded  couple  took  the  artist  with  them 
to  Thuringia,  where  the  count  ])ossessed  a  large  estate  ;  and 
thus  he  got  to  Weimar.  His  acquaintance  was  immediately 
sought,  his  talents  were  appreciated  —  and  a  wish  expressed 
that  he  would  fix  his  permanent  aljode  there. 

Obliging  as  he  was  to  everybody,  upon  his  return  at  this 
time  to  Frankfort,  he  stimulated  my  love  of  art,  which  had 
been  contented  with  merely  collecting,  and  to  making  prac- 
tical essays.  The  neighborhood  of  the  artist  is  indispensable 
to  the  (liMtaiite,  for  the  hitter  sees  all  that  is  wanting  in  him- 
self supplied  l)y  the  former:  the  wishes  of  the  amateur  arc 
fulfilled  in  the  artist. 

By  a  certain   natural  talent,  assisted   by  practice,  I  sue- 
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ockmUmI  pri'Uy  w«'II  in  mi  outline,  ajhI  I  r*>iil<l  »mv  flw.  .1.,... 

of  all  that  I  Haw  In'fon*  im*  in  natiin* ;  Iml  I  % 

inr  i»l:iMtic  |Mi\vrr,  tin«  Hkilfiil   ir    "  ,, 

tlu*  outlin«'  l»v  «c*ll-</i  nlii  it' •!   ....  i    

wc»iti  rather  remote»  of  tlu«  n-al  form. 

iiu'.h  likr  tliM>i-   iii^ljl,  ;i.j  \ 

wliirli,  (•;iHtin;4  no  «^luuluw   ■  .„..   ,. 

hIuuIowh  of  artnni  Uxlit^M. 

I.nvriti'i's  liHhini^  for  ; 

may   »vi'll  dchij^naU*  llu    ....,.: 

(*nlle<l  u|)on  all  nu>ii,  not  only  t4i  olwM-ne  , 

also   pnutically   to   niakr.    In'   it   arti*«tio  or    ii»imI    t 

atUmptH  at  ropym;^  fatit«  —  li^I  uw  into  iIm*  liaKif  <•;  ^ 

the  i>oi  traits  of  all  my  frii'iub*  on  jjr.iy  |»n|iir.  «»f!.     :  k  .^    i  ,.| 

white  chalk.      'I'hr  likriicsM  w:ut  not  to  Ite 

({iinvii  the  haml  of  niy  arti»tic'  frliuil  tu  ui.u»^ 

from  tlu*  (lark  huck^rotin«!. 

Ill  turnin;;  over  aixl  l«>«»kin<;  throui^'ii  tlH>  t  •( 

(Irawini^H  which  the  i;<nxI  Knui^«  hu<l  tak«  n  *\n 
we   had   most   pleaMUit   talk   to^etlMr   when   i.  .«• 

HkrtcheH  of  hcvuch  und  |)orH4)iM  hi  ajnl  alioul  VS  ntnjir.     On 

»iK'h  imintin^H  I,  tin),  wn      •'    '  •      i.    h     -  ■  «   •    --  injn. 

gine  that  it  niusl  have  )'•  vour« 

111  8o  many  plctun*H  only  tiie  t4>xt  whi(*h  «aM  t«!  iea«!  tu  m  cit- 

cunistjiiitiaHy  ri'iM'al«d     ■    'nation,  they  i»«miIiI   '        '    '  %» 

Hee  Aim   then!      WitJi   ;  twv  he  wiHild   iin 

fcrcut  {lerHoiiH  whoMo  fiortniilM  lie  hail  taken,  ami  i: 

ate  the  ^i-ecfi  '  *    •  '      '      '  !       «  »i„    v.  ry 

HU^•ces^fnl  oil   _  i-^'j-r.   WoJl, 

nt  the  piano,  witJi  IiIm  wifo  IioIiIimI  him  pn'|iannt;  t 

tliiH  \ni\v   the   artUf  *  CI 

tertiiH,  of  the  wann  v  ^hrr  me. 

AiiH>ti^  lUH  HkoteheM  wen*  iM*venil  of  tin*  wimhI  ainl  i  u 

HceiH'iy  anmnd  I*         "       !I 

hap.H,   to   plea>«'      .     ,  ,  „  ^ 

iiieaiiH  of  hridtfen,  railing*«,  ajhI  miMuiy  |iaUiii.  otMrii««!  | 

ant  and  H<M'ial»le  walkn  thr«  ^  . 

thickeU,  ainl   plantatioi.rt. 

iiadeM  li(>  had  paiiit4><l  Um*  fair  dajiiM^U  iii  »h 

not  witlMHit  I  li»  •»«. 

iiniiiediat«'lv  »   '    K  ••• - ..  -h*  m-nou      . 

Uie  oldest  Aaiiuhter  wen*  ofrnMily  a%(mr«l;  aial  Kt 
«WTeiKh'd  if  >ou  \               1  to  n«!  «lU»   l*> 

and  ^ue.H.HiMl  hii*  -^ >:.  «••»•  i  visier. 
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Bertiich,  as  the  pupil  of  Wieland,  had  so  distinguished 
himself  in  science  and  in  business,  that,  ah'cady  appointed 
private  secretary  of  the  duke,  he  had  the  best  possible  pros- 
pects before  him.  From  him  we  passed  to  Wieland,  and 
talked  at  length  of  his  rectitude  and  cheerfulness  and  kindly 
disposition  ;  his  fine  literary  and  poetical  designs  were  dwelt 
upon,  and  allusions  were  made  to  the  influence  of  the  "  Mer- 
kur" throughout  Germany:  many  other  names  of  literary, 
political,  or  social  distinction  were  also  mentioned,  and, 
among  them,  Musaeus,  Kirms,  Berendis,  and  Ludecus.  Of 
women,  the  wife  of  Wolf,  and  a  widow  Kotzebue  with  a 
lovely  daughter  and  a  bright  boy,  were,  among  many  others, 
characterized  and  extolled.  Every  thing  seemed  to  point  to 
a  fresh  and  active  life  of  literature  and  art. 

And  so,  by  degrees,  was  exhibited  the  element  which,  on 
his  return,  the  young  duke  was  to  fashion.  His  mother  and 
guardian  had  prepared  this  state  of  things  ;  while,  as  re- 
garded the  introduction  of  more  important  measures,  all  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  such  provisional  governments, 
was  left  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  future  sover- 
eign. The  sad  ruin  caused  by  the  burning  of  the  palace  was 
already  looked  upon  as  furnishing  occasion  for  new  improve- 
ments. The  mines  at  Ilmenau,  which  had  stopped  working, 
but  which,  it  was  asserted,  might  again  be  made  profitable 
by  going  to  the  great  expense  of  repairing  the  deep  shaft ; 
the  academy  at  Jena,  which  was  somewhat  behind  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  was  consequently  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
some  of  its  most  able  teachers  ;  and  many  other  matters,  — 
roused  a  noble  common  interest.  Already  were  looks  cast 
around  for  persons,  who,  in  the  upward  struggle  of  Germany, 
might  be  qualified  to  further  such  various  designs  for  good ; 
and  the  prospect  seemed  as  fresh  as  the  vivacity  and  energy 
of  youth  could  desire.  And  if  it  seemed  sad  to  bring  a  young 
princess,  not  to  a  home  of  a  suitable  princely  dignity,  but  to 
a  very  ordinary  dwelling  built  for  quite  a  different  object, 
still  such  beautifully  situated  and  well  contrived  country- 
houses  as  Ettenburg,  Belvedere,  and  other  delightful  pleasure- 
seats,  gave  enjoyment  for  the  present,  and  also  a  hope  that 
the  life  of  nature  thus  rendered  necessary  might  lead  to 
profitable  and  agreeable  occupations. 

In  the  course  of  this  biography  we  have  circumstantially 
exhibited  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youth,  seeking  l)y  diffen;nt 
ways  to  approach  to  the  Suprasensible,  first  looking  with 
strong  inclination  to  a  religion  of  nature,  then  clinging  with 
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lovo  to  a  iKmitiv«'  «ui«',  aiwl,  flnn!' 
til«!  trial  nf  his  nwii  |h)Wcp4,  iumI 

til»  ^tiKüul  fnitli.      WhiUt   Uv  waiMlcntI   t^»  mmI  fro  %\' 
which    lay   int.          '     •      IwtWf«'!!   Uir  .pnu»*  i» 

Bil)lr  nj^ioii.H,                     »l  ItMfkiii^  nU»'.  -ainr  in 

his  wny  whicti  iliil  n<»t  n|)i)<>ar  to  U*1oiik  to  ritlMT ;  mmI  hr 
k«m'Iium|  to  HIM',  iiion-        '  K  iM'ttrr  U» 

uvoi«l  ail  thoip^ht  nf  ;  ^  luiiMr. 

Hu  thoiij^ht  he  coiihl  dfti'i't  in  naturv —  both  aiiinuitr  iin«l 
iiuiiiiii)at4',    will»     nttu]    or    v.    " 

iiiaiiifrHtH  itrt«lf  «)iily  in  «"out      

could  not  be  compix'henditl  uiuler  «ny  idea, 
our  wonl.      It  wjts  not  j  it  MHrme«! 

not  liuniun,  for  it  hud  n     i   „uiding  :  nor 

wiiM  IxMicHccnt;  uor  nn^i'lic.  for   it  often  bi 
ciouH  pU'iwiin*.      It  rt'si" 

8CM|ucni*cH  :  it  WAM  like  I'l .: 

All  thnt  limitM  im  it  H4>ciniil  to  |H>nctrnte  ;  it  ^  i 

at  will  with  thr  necfHMury  «'KmihuU  of  our 
tnict4'd  tinu;  und  expundctl  Hptuf.      In  tli  .«'mi» 

did  it  apiM'ur  to  Hml  pluu^urv,  \shilc  it  r%-  «Ms 

with  contempt. 

To  this   principle,  wliirli  h^hmumI  to  ,..;..,    ...  .-iv^..         \ 
other    priiicipleH    to    H4'purut*'  lluin,  nnd    \vi    to    link   ■ 
together,  I  ^av«*  the  name  of  I)«'n)oiiiar,  nfU-r  •  .' 

the  nin'i»'nt.rt,  ar\d  of  thone  wh«».  al  ■•••r,  !   i  .  % 

of  the  Hiiiiw  kind.      I  tried  to  nerv«  /.    ::    ...  .{ 

prin<*ipU%  by  takni^  refuge,  aoi'oniing  to  my  usuai  habitu,  in 
an  iniaixinary  en*ation. 

An»on;4    the    partH    of    history  which    I    had    pfini«iiUrly 
Htudied  with  Home  cure  wen*  the  event«  wl  .» 

rnit«'d   Ncth.    '       '  famoiiH.      |    •     '  | 

the  ori^jinal    -  »«I    had  en  i 

bio  to  ^vi  my  factM  nt  lln«t  hand,  an<l  t 
p«'ri<Hl    vivi»lly    Ufon»    my    inimrH   e\ 
presented  ap|M'arrd   to  me  t«»  In»  in   i 
mntic;  while  for  a  princi|ml  fl^ure,  nmund  wh«iin  li 
mi^ht  Ik»  uronpr»!   u     '     '       ' 

Kginont,   whoM-   u'li  t 

captivating. 

Hut   for  mv  pmjNtHi-  ii  wan   i  ^  mtu 

a  character  marked  by  !«iirli  p.  v-r  a 

Youth  lH*tter  than  a  man  in  year«,  and  an  unniarr 
lH?lt4r  than  the   father  «»f    a  family;  and  one   imWj^iuUui 
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rather  than  one  who,  however  freely  disposed,  is  nevertheless 
restrained  by  the  various  relations  of  life. 

Having  thus,  in  my  conception  of  Egmont's  character, 
made  him  youtliful,  and  set  him  free  from  all  domestic  re- 
straints, I  ascribed  to  him  unlimited  enjoyment  of  life  and  its 
pleasures,  boundless  self-reliance,  a  gift  of  drawing  all  men 
to  himself,  and  consequently  also  of  winning  the  favor  of 
the  people,  and  which,  while  it  inspired  a  princess  with  a 
silent,  and  a  3'oung  child  of  nature  with  an  avowed,  passion, 
won  for  him  the  sympathy  of  a  shrewd  statesman,  and  even 
the  loving  admiration  of  the  son  of  his  great  adversary. 

The  personal  courage  which  distinguishes  the  hero  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  his  whole  character  rests,  the  ground 
and  soil  from  which  it  sprung.  He  knows  no  danger,  and 
willingly  is  blind  to  the  greatest  when  it  is  close  at  hand. 
Surrounded  by  enemies,  we  may  at  any  rate  cut  our  way 
through  them  :  the  meshes  of  state  policy  are  harder  to  break 
tlu'ough.  The  demoniacal  element,  which  is  in  play  on  both 
sides,  and  in  conflict  with  which  the  lovely  falls  while  the 
hated  triumphs  ;  and  above  all  the  prospect  that  out  of  this 
conflict  will  spring  a  third  element  which  will  answer  to  the 
wishes  of  all  men,  —  this  perhaps  is  what  has  gained  for  the 
piece  (not  indeed  immediately  on  its  first  appearance,  but 
later,  and  at  the  right  time)  the  favor  which  it  now  enjoys. 
Here,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  many  beloved  readers,  I 
will  anticipate  myself,  and,  as  I  know  not  whether  I  shall 
soon  have  another  opportunity,  will  express  a  conviction 
which,  however,  I  did  not  form  till  a  considerable  period 
subsequent  to  that  of  which  I  am  now  writing. 

Although  this  demoniacal  element  can  manifest  itself  in 
all  corporeal  and  incorporeal  things,  and  even  expresses 
itself  most  distinctly  in  animals,  yet  with  man  especially  has 
it  a  most  wonderful  connection,  forming  in  him  a  power, 
which,  if  it  be  not  opposed  to  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
nevertheless  does  often  so  cross  it  that  one  may  be  regarded 
as  the  warp  and  the  other  as  the  woof. 

For  the  phenomena  which  it  gives  rise  to,  there  are  in- 
numerable names  ;  for  all  philosophies  and  religions  have 
tried  in  prose  and  poetry  to  solve  this  enigma,  and  to  read 
once  for  all  the  riddle,  an  employment  which  they  are  wel- 
come to  continue. 

But  the  most  fearful  man if(; station  of  the  demoniacal  is 
wlien  it  is  seen  predominating  in  some  individual  character. 
During  my  life  I  have  obsei^ed  several  instances  of  this, 
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cillin  inon*  <l<m4ly  or  n'HMiU'ly.      Sip  '   .,.— ^-- j^^  alwmr« 

t\n'    inoHt    (»iiiinrnt    iiini,    citiirr    n  lUt-tualiv  . 

and    it  Im    m'Moid    tlitit  tlx-y   n*c<itiitiM'iMi    <  vca  to  «><ir 

afTectioim  by  ^xmIiichm  of  lirart  :  n  tn'iiH-ifi'»i'<  •ticfin 
to  l)c  (H'uU'^l  ill  tlictn  ;  uii«l  tluy  rxm-ini'  n  wijocWlful 
over  all  crratiirfH,  ami  cvni  ovrr  the  rlniH'iiU  ;  simI« 

who  shall   nav  how  iiiiirh  fartluT  niirh  ir  •'      ■        

All  the  moral  {miwith  (*otnhiii«il  an* of  i. 

ill  vain  (1<m*h  thi*  inon*  ciilifzlit«'!!«*«!  |N>rtioii  of  m:' 

to  throw  HiiHpicioti   ti|ioii  thrin  iuk  «htvivv«!   if   i 

—  tiie  iiiaiiM  is  Htill   «Irawn  on  l>y  thfiii.     .s<ii<iii    if    • 

the  ^rcat  nwn  of  an  a^(>  tin<l  tlicir  f<|iinU  aiiHMif;  th<*ir  ctm- 

t4'ni|H>rari4's,  ami  tlu-y  arr  to  U  '  .1         i    .  i  .. 

the  univcnii'   it^M-lf  ;  an«l  it  is  fi 

that  tlu'  strange  but  nitmt  Htrikin^  proverb  luiiat  haw  rlM.*o, 

Nt'ino  contra  I h'um  n!      '^  <♦*. 

Kroni  thrH«'  lofty  i.  -  I  nUini  to  tlic  littlrn«««  of 

my  own  life,  for  which  Htnin^e  event«,  cloUu^l  nt  XvmmX  m\üx 
a  (Icnioniainl    1      ■  -  .  wm-  1  '  '      MimniU 

of  Mont  (lotii  I         >   turniil  ,  aihI  r»- 

turneil  lionie  ;  Ihh'aum'  I  v\axV\  not  nuike  up  my  miml  U»  go  to 
a  (listanrc  from  Lilli.  An  iiiTc<*tion  foumlttl  ou  the*  b«>|ir  of 
|M)sM(ssin*^  for  life  one  dearly  belovitl  in  an  intimatr  and 
cordial  union  does  not  die  nwny  nil  at  onev  :  on  tiM*  eimtrmrj, 
it.  is  noiiiLsluMl  by  a  (-on^idemtion  of  tiie  remiMinable  tWnint« 
ainX  hoiu'.st  1m UK'S  wi'  are  comtciiHiM  of  ebehnliing. 

It  18  in  Uie  nature  of  the  tiiin|{«  tluU  in  MK^h  raMti  thr 
maidrn  is  nnu-h  nion*  rrady  to  n-wtriel  her»«'lf  '" 
To  tluH*'  Uautiful   I  liildren,  lu«  ilemvndanti»   •       i 
granted    the    euviabh'    \i\t\.    to   eliann.  attnuH,    aiHl    (n 
tJiroU)^li   natnrr  an<l  of  half-pii: 
of  mali«!')   t<»  ^ratlur  admirn^  ... 
th»'  .Ma|:irian*H  Appnnli«*«",  thry  ai. 
frijrhti'nt'd  by  tJM«  crowd  of   ; 
a  choii'e  must   l»e  nuide   fnm»    .. 
exrlusively  pnfernil,  one  nuiHt 

And    Ikiw  oft^'U  d«Hf4   at'titbnt  «i  ' 

sway  the  mind  «»f  lnr  who  htu«  t.»  uu... ' 

rmouncM-d   Lilli  frou»  eon\iilion.  but  lo>i-  m 
mv  own  reaiion.      Lilli  had  taken  kavr  «if 

feVlini^s  ;  and  I  had  s«t   out  on  a  '- '  ' 

«listract  my  mind,  but  il  had  pn«bi. 

As  lon^  as  1  waa  niwH'Ut.  1  Udievwl  ui  ' 
did   hot  U'liive   ui   tJ>e  renunetation.     ^^ 


tH  ».»••' ^  »»•  •••r- I 
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and  wishes  all  had  free  play.  Now  I  came  back ;  and  as  the 
re-union  of  those  whose  happ}'  love  is  unopposed  is  a  heaven, 
so  the  meeting  again  of  two  lovers  who  are  kept  apart  by 
cold  calculations  of  reason  is  an  intolerable  purgatory,  a 
forecourt  of  hell.  When  I  again  entered  the  circle  in  which 
Lilli  still  moved,  all  the  dissonances  which  tended  to  oppose 
our  union  seemed  to  have  gained  double  force  :  when  I  stood 
once  more  before  her,  the  conviction  that  she  was  lost  to  me 
fell  heavj^  upon  my  heart. 

Accordingly  I  resolved  at  once  on  flight ;  and  under  this 
impression  there  was  nothing  which  I  desired  more  than  that 
the  young  ducal  pair  of  Weimar  should  come  from  Carlsruhe 
to  Frankfort,  in  order  that,  complying  with  old  and  new 
invitations,  I  might  follow  them  to  Weimar.  Their  High- 
nesses had  always  maintained  towards  me  a  gracious  and 
confidential  manner,  for  which  I  on  my  part  returned  the 
warmest  thanks.  My  attachment  to  the  duke  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  him ;  my  respect  for  the  princess,  whom  by 
reputation  I  had  so  long  known  ;  a  desire  to  render  person- 
ally some  friendly  service  to  Wieland,  whose  conduct  had  been 
so  liberal ;  and  to  atone  upon  the  spot  for  my  half-wilful, 
half -unintentional,  improprieties,  —  were  motives  enough  to 
induce  and  even  to  force  the  assent  of  a  youth  who  now  had 
no  attachment  to  detain  him.  Moreover,  from  Lilli  I  must 
fly,  whether  to  the  south,  where  my  father's  enthusiasm  was 
daily  depicting  to  me  a  most  glorious  heaven  of  art  and 
nature,  or  to  the  north,  whither  so  distinguished  a  circle  of 
eminent  men  invited  me. 

The  young  princely  pair  now  reached  Frankfort  on  their 
way  home.  The  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  was  there 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  by  him,  as  well  as  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
sellor von  Diirkheim,  who  accompanied  the  young  prince,  I 
was  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  But 
now,  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of  my  youth,  a  strange  incident 
was  not  wanting :  a  little  misunderstanding  arose  to  throw 
me  into  an  incredible  but  rather  laughable  perplexity. 

Their  Highnesses  of  Weimar  and  Meiningen  were  living  in 
the  same  hotel.  I  received  one  day  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
My  mind  was  so  pre-occupied  with  the  Court  of  Weimar, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  more  particularly  to  inform 
myself,  especially  as  I  had  not  the  presumption  to  imagine 
that  any  notice  would  be  taken  of  me  by  the  Duke  of  Mein- 
ingen.  Accordingly  I  go  in  full  dress  to  the  ''  Roman  Em- 
perors,"  and,  making  my  way  to  the   apartments   of   the 
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Woiiimr  fumily,  find  tlu-iii  cniiity  ;  ' 

link«?  iiiid  ills  Miiitc  art*  with  Win  II. 

Ixtakc  invHtlf  tliitiirr«  and  luii  kindly 

tl»:it  lIuH  i«  only  u  w  ••■"■'  ..     ••    ;-  ■ 

«liikcH  uiT  to  dine  t<>.  1 

liowcvcr,  till'  Wcitnur  Huit4>  H4*tii  itM'if  in  i  »ihI  1.  at 

conisf,  follow:   lint,  inHti'iid  of  r  -  •  _       .    .- 

mt'ut.s,  lln'y  j^o  Mtnii^lil  doHn-nt.i 
aixl  I  uni  Itft  alone  in  tlir  Htni't. 

Now,   inst4'ad  of    It       ■  ■•   -   ■■  •      •»  ^-«-r 

and  prudt-ntly  HtM'kinu  '  i 

precipitancy,  went  Mtrai^^lit  home,  where  1  found  my  |Mirent« 
at  supper.  My  father  hhook  hiM  head,  «'  '  'uy  m(»lhrr 
made  every  {HiHhihle  iXeuH4>  for  me.      In  tlf  iig  »lie  tobl 

me  in  eonlidencc,  that,  after  I  \mi\  left  Uic  Utdo,  mv  fatbrr 
had  .said,  that  he  wondered  \<  .cb  how  I«  gmafSUJ  aoilla 

(  iiuui^di.  eould  not  H4'e   that   n  (pUUtcr  ÜMJ  OOlj  wilbMl 

ti>  make  a  f<M>l  of  me  ami  to  lau^h  at  me.     Hut  thU  iVu\  not 
ni«»ve  me;   for  m»         '   '••  I   had  met  \'     '    '* 
lieiin,  who,  in  iiiH  l      i      ly,  brouj^ht  m> 

•graceful   and   humort>U8  reproaeheti.     I  wis  now  •«  i 

troin  my  dn-am,  and  hud  an  op|Mirtt  prpM  li. 

sincere   thanks   for  the   favor  intcu  .    .  »ütrmry         -j 

hope  and  exiH;c'tutiou,  ami  to  aak  forgiYCOCM  for  BJ 
lihnider. 

After  I  had  on  ^inmI  ^»undM  detennii»cil  to  ACcrpC  their 
friendly  ofTen«,  the  following  arrangement  wo«  nuulc.  A 
<^n-iitl(-iiian   of    the   duke'H  ^uit4^    wlit>   >  tirhilMl    In 

(arlHruhe  to  wait  for  a  lundau  whieh  w  hi  Strn.*. 

hur^,  wuH  to  In*  by  a  eertain  day  in  I 
to  hold  njyself  in  rea4lineHH  to  m»l  ofT 

Weimar.      Tlu'  eheerin^  m- ■>  .'r...  ;..,m  (.^ 

youn^  Hoverei^UH  t<H»k  t!  f  me,  the  kinti  1- 

of  the  courtien*,  nunh«  me  liMik   furwnrd  mo*l  »tixi« 

this    journey,    lor   whieh    Ü»e    rond    wvuiol    imi   pleiaa.....    -^ 

HniiHtlh   itself. 

Hut  here,  Umi,  ae<*identM  enm«' 
arrani^ement,   whieh  thn  •     ' 
Hlill  more  eonlUHed,  and  • 

in^  nnnouneed  the  tlay  of  n  •-.  I   liad  t 

of  everylMMly  :   and   u'*    •    ■  u   hri»l«- 

nt»t  for^eltin^  my  uhj  *■♦.  I  w 

for  the  iiour  whieh  whm  t«)  hnn^  the  af 
new  landau,  anil  t«»  earr>'  me  into  n  ii«  w   n-uunj   »n«!  .•.».. 
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new  circumstances.  The  hour  passed,  and  the  day  also ; 
and  since,  to  avoid  a  second  leave-taking  and  the  being  over 
run  with  visits,  I  had  given  out  that  I  was  to  depart  early  in 
the  morning,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  house,  and 
to  my  own  room,  and  had  thus  placed  myself  in  a  peculiar 
situation. 

But  since  solitude  and  a  narrow  space  were  always  favora- 
ble to  me,  and  I  was  now  compelled  to  find  some  emplo}^- 
ment  for  these  hours,  I  set  to  work  on  my  "  Egmont,"  and 
brought  it  almost  to  a  close.  I  read  over  what  I  wrote  to 
my  father,  who  had  acquired  a  peculiar  interest  in  this 
piece,  and  wished  nothing  more  than  to  see  it  finished  and  in 
print,  since  he  hoped  that  it  would  add  to  his  son's  reputa- 
tion. He  needed  something  of  this  sort  to  keep  him  quiet, 
and  to  make  him  contented  ;  for  he  was  inclined  to  make 
very  grave  comments  on  the  non-arrival  of  the  carriage. 
He  maintained  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  mere  fiction, 
would  not  believe  in  any  new  landau,  and  pronounced  the 
gentleman  who  staid  behind  to  be  a  phantom  of  the  air. 
It  was,  however,  only  indirectly  that  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand all  this  ;  but  he  only  tormented  himself  and  my  mother 
the  more  openl}^,  insisting  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere 
piece  of  court  pleasantry,  which  they  had  practised  upon  me 
in  consequence  of  my  former  escapades,  and,  in  order  to 
sicken  and  to  shame  me,  had  put  upon  me  a  disgraceful 
mockery  instead  of  the  expected  honor. 

As  to  myself,  I  held  fast  to  my  first  faith,  and  congratu- 
lated myself  upon  these  solitary  hours,  disturbed  by  neither 
friends  nor  strangers,  nor  by  any  sort  of  social  distraction. 
I  therefore  vigorously  proceeded  with  "Egmont,"  though 
not  without  inward  mortification.  And  this  frame  of  mind 
may  perhaps  have  benefited  the  play  itself,  which,  agitated 
by  so  many  passions,  could  not  very  well  have  been  written 
by  one  entirely  passionless. 

Thus  passed  a  week,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more 
days,  when  such  perfect  imprisonment  began  to  prove  irk- 
some. Accustomed  for  many  years  to  live  in  the  open  air, 
and  to  enter  into  society  on  the  most  frank  and  familiar 
terms,  in  the  neighborhood,  too,  of  one  dearly  beloved,  from 
whom,  indeed,  I  had  resolved  to  part,  but  from  whom,  so  long 
as  I  was  within  the  circle  of  her  attraction,  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  absent  myself,  — all  this  began  to  make  me  so  uneasy, 
that  there  was  danger  lest  the  interest  of  my  tragedy  should 
suffer,  and  my  inventive  powers  be   suspended  through   my 
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impjiticiun!.      Almuly  fnr  »eviTnl   «v.i,;!,.»-    f   I.-..1    f-.m^t   |^ 
iiiipos.siltlc  to  rriii:iiii  lit  homo.      I>  •% 

I  crrpt  roiiml  tlu*  r\\y\  ]n\^  ->  «»f  u»\  .t| 

u('<|(miiitaiu'iH,  nnd  not  foi: ^  :     ...ilk  ii|»  t<  ^.u- 

(low.     Slir  wiui  living  on  the  ^ronnd-llimr  of  a   !  it  the 

conirr  of  the  Mtrcft :    the  j^n-i-n  werr  «kmu,   ImjI    1 

conUl   euHily    riMnark    that   the   li^..  -")    in    their    u»ua1 

pluceB.     S(M)n  I  heanl  h«T  HJnj^iii:^  at  tm  :    it  »m»  llw 

Hon^,  *^  Why  (lost  <lni\v  me  tliu«  with«Mii  i  .  I 

had  writt«!!  for  her  hanlly  a  year  U-fore.     .^-...   -•  .»« 

to  HJn;^  with  mor»' expression  than  ever:    I  c«»uli|   :  li 

every  word  di.nlinetly,  for  I  had  |»Ia<'*Ml   my  ear 
the  convex  hilti<e  would  permit,      .\fter  hhe  '  •  r 

Hon^,  I  Haw  hy  the  .shadow  which  fell  n|Min   '  xi 

she  got  np  und  walki'd  backward  and  forward  ;   hut  1  tn<*d  to 
vain  to  catch  the  outline  uf  her  lovily    i  •     lhn»u^h   iJ» 

thick  curtains.     Nothing  hut  the  lirm  n  ■   tear  njy«M-|f 

away,  und  not  to  afllict  her  with  my  pr.  hut  »rtualljr 

to  renounce  hor,  and  the  thought  of  :'  

which  w<»uld  he  made   by  my  re-ap|N  .> 
termined  me  to  leuvo  so  dear  n  neigh)N>rtiu(Ml. 

Several   inon-  tlayn  paMDcHl ;   ai   '  father'n  «ugj;e^lM»n 

seemed  tlaily   to    lH'i'«>me   mon*  i  •  ,  nine©  not  eveu   a 

letter  arrived  fn>m  C'urlsruhe  to  exphiiu  the  rea«uiui   of  tlw 
delay.      I  was   uiiablr   t«»  i:«)  <»n   willi  *      '   '  tmI 

now,  in  the  uma.siness  with  whieh  I  u  d, 

my  father  hud  the  gume  to  himm-lf.     lie  re|  d  lo  m«« 

that  it  wa.s  n«»w  tin»  late   t«>  <  '  *       ' 

was  packed,  and  he  w<»uld  giN- 

Italy  ;  but  I  munt  deei<Ie  quiekly.     In  »ueh  n  weighty  afTalr, 
I    naturally    d«»ubted    and    h«sitat«sl.       y      "        -  | 

agreed,  that  if,  by  a  certain  h»»ur.  neith«  ^  •  ♦• 

huge  cum«',  I  w«»uld  Ml  ofT,  direct iiig  my  »lv\m  fit%i  of  all  to 
n«'i<lelberg,    and    fp»in    th«-n-   over   ''        "^ ' 
going  thnnigh  Switzerland  a;:»«"    bir 
through  the  (irinonM,  or  tin-  1 

.Stninge  thingH  inde«'d  nnint 

%vho  of  hinjstlf  iM  HO  «-awily  n» ^  •  ^    * 

Htep  by  u   passionate  ern»r  of   avre.      Hut  mt  ||  b  boUl  wllh 

youth  und  the  wht.le  of  life.     It  n^lgnb 

over  that  we  learn  to  we  tl- ■•"'  onllnnrv 

<'ours«'  of  thiuiis.  huj'Ii  an  . 

eanily   entMigh  ;    but  we  nrr 

with  error   aguinnt   wh.nt    \n   •...! ^  j..,  . 
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shuffle  the  cards  before  we  deal  them  round,  in  order  that 
chance  may  not  be  deprived  of  its  full  share  in  the  game. 
It  is  precisely  thus  that  the  element  arises  in  and  upon  which 
the  demoniacal  so  loves  to  work  ;  and  it  even  sports  with  us 
the  more  fearfully,  the  clearer  are  the  inklings  we  have  of 
its  approach. 

The  last  day  for  my  waiting  had  arrived,  and  the  next 
morning  was  fixed  for  my  setting  out  on  my  travels  ;  and 
now  I  felt  exti'emely  anxious  to  see  my  friend  Passavant 
again,  who  had  just  returned  from  Switzerland,  and  who 
would  really  have  had  cause  to  be  offended  if,  by  keeping 
my  plans  entirely  to  myself,  I  had  violated  the  intimate  con- 
fidence which  subsisted  between  us.  I  therefore  sent  him 
an  anonymous  note,  requesting  a  meeting  b}'  night  at  a  cer- 
tain spot,  where  I  was  the  first  to  arrive  enveloped  in  my 
mantle :  but  he  was  not  long  after  me  ;  and,  if  he  wondered 
at  the  appointment,  he  was  still  more  surprised  to  meet  the 
person  lie  did.  His  joy,  however,  was  equal  to  his  astonish- 
ment :  conversation  and  counsel  were  not  to  be  thought  of ; 
he  could  only  wish  me  well  through  my  Italian  journey,  and 
so  we  parted.  The  next  day  I  saw  myself  by  good  time 
advancing  along  the  mountain-road. 

I  had  several  reasons  for  going  to  Heidelberg :  one  was 
very  sensible  and  prudent,  for  I  had  heard  that  my  missing 
Weimar  friend  must  pass  through  Heidelberg  from  Carls- 
ruhe ;  and  so,  when  we  reached  the  post-house,  I  left  a  note 
which  was  to  be  handed  to  a  cavalier  who  should  pass 
through  in  the  carriage  described :  the  second  reason  was 
one  of  passion,  and  had  reference  to  my  late  attachment  to 
Lilli.  In  short.  Mademoiselle  Delf,  who  had  been  the  con- 
fidante of  our  love,  and  indeed  the  mediator  with  our  respec- 
tive parents  for  their  approval  of  our  man'iage,  lived  there  ; 
and  I  prized  it  as  the  greatest  happiness  to  be  able,  before  I 
left  Germany,  to  talk  over  those  happy  times  with  a  worthy, 
patient,  and  indulgent  friend. 

I  was  well  received,  and  introduced  into  many  families  : 
among  others,  the  family  of  the  high  warden  of  the  forests, 

Von   W ,    particularly  pleased   me.      The   parents  were 

dignified  and  easy  in  their  manners,  and  one  of  the  daughters 
resembled  Frederica.  It  was  just  the  time  of  vintage,  the 
weather  ])eautiful,  and  all  mj'  Alsatian  feelings  revived  in 
tlie  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rhine.  At  this  time,  however, 
my  experience,  both  of  myself  and  others,  seemed  very 
strange  :    it  was  as  yet  quite  vague  and  undigested  in  my 
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riiind,  no  dt'liU'mt«-  jinlu'iiicnt  ii|»«)i)  lif«-  \i<u\  nhAiied  lUelf 
before  nio,  uii«l  wiiuUvir  mihh*  of  tin-  mtlnite  fiAci  bcvQ 
uwukcneil  witiiin  me  (»ervctl  only  to  eonfun«*  and  |»it]4i*x  me 
the  inon*.     In  HtK'iety,  n«'V'  s,  I  mm  a«  agTBMble  Aod 

entertaining  am  ever,  and  p«; even  Mtiil  more  to.     Ilrrv, 

under  this  free  air  of  heaven,  anioni;  joyous  m«n.  I  Mm^ht 
aj^ain  the  old  H|M>rtH  which  iu*ver  h«*««  thrir  n«'  lArro 

for  y(nith.      With  an  earlier  and  not  yet  cxtii.  .  ,-\v  in 

my    heart,    I    excited    Hvmpathy    without    h*  •  it.    rwii 

thoii^jli  it  sought  no  utt<*nincc  of  itM-lf  ;  a:  I  *  .  I  i»  be- 
came at  home  in  tliin  circle,  and  indcrd  n«  • « --..irs  [..  ii  .  mad 
1  ftjrgot  that  I  had  resolved,  after  talking  u««:iy  a  oniple  of 
evenings,  to  contiiuie  my  jouniey. 

MademoiM'lle  Delf  waM  one  of  tho?««*  |M'nK>ui»,  who,  without 
exactly  intriguing,  always  like  to  have  tome  bustnea«  in 
hand,  and  to  keep  other»  employi^l,  and  to  carry  througti 
Home  object  or  other.  She  hud  «•onceived  a  Hincfn*  friMicl* 
Hhi[>  for  me,  and  prevailed  tht>  more  ea^ily  on  me  to  prolong 
my  visit,  as  I  UvikI  in  her  house,  when*  »he  nug^ntctl  all 
manner  of  inducements  for  my  stay,  and  raiiHHl  all  manner 
of  obstacles  to  my  journey.  When,  however,  I  wnnletl  to 
turn  the  conveniation  to  Lilli,  hIic  wan  not  so  well  plessrd  or 
HO  sympathi/.iirg  i\h  I  had  hoped.     On  th«  %]»  sskl, 

that,   uMiUr  the  circumstances,  nothmg  <  I'ler  than 

our  resolution  to  part,  and  maintaineil  that  one  must  nubmit 
to  what  is  utuivoidtiblr.  *   ,       '    •'  '  '     '  '  ,|, 

and    lo<jk   aroun«!   for  ^  /  *'• 

Full  of  plans  as  she  always  was,  she  hmt  not  intended  to 
leave  this  matter  to  ae<'iilcnt,  i        '      '     '        '     '  '  ,►. 

ject  for  my   future  coutiuct  :  i  ,  »t 

her  recent  invitation  to  lleidellnTg  had  not  lM*ru  so  disinter* 
cstcd  as  it  soundiMl. 

She  reminded  me  that  the  KliM'toral  Trinw,  C*hArle«  Tbeo> 
(lore,  who  had  done  so  much  f»»r  arts  and  »eiem^'S,  was  still 
residing  at   .Mannheim,  and  t  was    Komntl 

Catholic,  while  the  ixiunlry  w.*-      1  slier  |»fty 

was  extremely  anxious  to  sln-nglhen  ilnelf  by  rnlutin»;  the 
services  of  able  and   Impeful   men.       I   t»as  now    •  in 

(hmTh  nanu>,  to   Italy,  an«!  tb  ' 
meanwhile   they  would    work 
turn,  soon  Ik»  seen  whether  th> 

von  W had  expandeil,  »u  ... 

it  would  Ik*  |H>litic,  thn>ugh  an 

family,  to  establish  uivself  anti  mv  furtuur»  iti  n  ttm  h 
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All  these  suggestions  I  did  not,  to  be  sure,  reject ;  but  my 
planless  nature  could  not  wholly  harmonize  with  the  scheming 
spirit  of  my  friend :  I  was  gratified,  however,  with  the  kind 
intentions  of  the  moment ;  while  Lilli's  image  floated  before 
me,  waking  and  dreaming,  and  mingled  with  every  thing  else 
which  afforded  me  pleasure  or  distraction.  But  now  1  sum- 
moned before  my  soul  the  serious  import  of  my  great  project 
of  travel ;  and  I  resolved  to  set  m3'self  free,  gently  and  with 
propriety,  and  in  a  few  days  to  make  known  to  her  my  deter- 
mination of  taking  leave  of  her,  and  to  continue  on  my  way. 

One  night  Mademoiselle  Delf  had  gone  on  until  late  un- 
folding to  me  her  plans,  and  all  that  certain  parties  were 
disposed  to  do  for  me ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  grateful  for 
such  sentiments,  although  the  scheme  of  strengthening  a 
certain  circle,  through  me  and  my  possible  influence  at 
court,  was  manifest  enough.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  when 
we  separated.  I  soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep ;  but  before 
ver}^  long  I  was  awakened  by  the  horn  of  a  postilion,  who  was 
stopping  and  blowing  it  before  the  house.  Very  soon 
Mademoiselle  Delf  appeared  with  a  light,  and  a  letter  in  her 
hands,  and,  coming  up  to  my  bedside,  she  exclaimed, 
^'  Here's  the  letter!  read  and  tell  me  what  it  says.  Surely 
it  comes  from  the  Weimar  people.  If  it  is  an  invitation,  do 
not  follow  it,  but  call  to  mind  our  conversation."  I  asked 
her  to  give  me  a  light,  and  leave  me  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  myself.  She  went  away  very  reluctantly.  I  re- 
mained thinking  for  some  time  without  opening  the  letter. 
The  express,  then,  has  come  from  Frankfort,  —  I  know  both 
the  seal  and  hand  ;  the  friend,  then,  has  arrived  there  ;  he  is 
still  true  to  his  invitation,  and  our  own  want  of  faith  and  in- 
credulity had  made  us  act  prematurely.  Why  could  one  not 
wait,  in  a  quiet,  civilized  place,  for  a  man  who  had  been 
announced  distinctly,  but  whose  arrival  might  be  delayed  by 
so  many  accidents?  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  All  the 
kindness,  the  graciousness,  the  confidence,  of  the  past  came 
up  livingly  before  me ;  and  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  the 
strange,  wilful  step  I  had  taken.  I  opened  the  letter,  and 
found  all  that  had  happened  explained  naturally  enough. 
My  missing  guide  had  waited  for  the  new  landau,  wliich  was 
to  come  from  Strasburg,  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  as 
we  had  waited  for  him  ;  then,  for  the  sake  of  some  business, 
he  had  gone  round  by  way  of  Mannheim  to  Frankfort,  and  to 
liis  dismay  had  not  found  me  there.  He  sent  the  hasty  letter 
by  express,  i)roi)osing,  tliat  now  the  mistake  was  explained,  I 
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